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P R E F A d E 
+ bi HE farther we proceed in our undertaking, 
the leſs occaſion there is either to enlarge on 
its nature, or on the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. In both theſe reſpects we have had the 
fatisfa&tion of receiving the approbation of the Pub- 
lic; and we truſt, that a ſimilar approbation will 
attend the preſent volume. Not to mention that 
it hath been prepared for the preſs wifh a care 
equal to what has formerly been diſplayed, we ſhall 
beg leave to obſerve, that one or two parts which, 
in the laſt year, were perhaps rather too excreſcent, 
are now reduced to their due compaſs and propor- 
tion: at the ſame time, it is hoped, that no de- 
partment of the work will be found detective. 


A ſeaſon of general peace doth not exhibit fen 
ſtriking ſcenes as when the world is involved in 
the tumults and devaſtations of war. But it af- 
fords matters equally momentous, and. which are 
more delightful to philoſophic minds, and the 
friends of humanity. The Parliamentary Hiſtory of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which comprehends 
ſuch a variety of political, civil, and commer- 
cial concerns, muſt ever be a very important ob- 
jet: and Europe, in its moſt tranquil ſtate, will 
always be productive of events that give ſcope to 
ſpeculation, It is devoutly to be wiſhed, that the 
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f nne n. 
nations of the carth could continue to be united 


in the bonds ef peace; but ſuch a happy ſituation 


_of things is rather to be defired than expected. 
There is a ferment in the minds of men which 
ſeems to prognoſticate freſh diſturbances, and which 

haps may end in great revolutions. It is not 
* NY Puliaeg to propheſy; but we cannot avoid. 
—— our apprehenſions, that the commotions 
in Holland will not blow over ſo 8 as We 
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The Liter: Part of our work will explain the 
State of 8 Science and Taſte in the ycar 


3786 ; and it is a pleaſure. to find that, amidſt a 


number. of inſignificant. publications, there are fo 
many which can be ſpoken of with ap phi 
Thoſe. who depreciate the learning of the preſc 

times, are not acquainted with the fubject, In 
the department of Domeſtic Literature, we have D 
freſh obligations to the gentleman who "hath you. 
Iuntarily communicated to us the articles that relate 
to. Natural, 2 Chemiſtry, and Medicine. 8 


On nt whole, we preſent * Seventh Volume 
of the New Annual Regiſter to our readers, with” 
the, agreeable hope, that they will derive from. it 

inſtruction- and entertainment. Such a 
ath always animated our endeavours, and it will 


Fatigue to invigorate our future exertions. 
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E are now approaching to a period, in which the 

hiſtory of knowledge will, by degrees, become 
more and more intereſting and copious. The latter end 
of the fifteenth century preſents us with the dawn of that 
full light which at length ſhone upon theſe kingdoms, 


But befere we proceed in our narrative, it will be expe- 


dient to look back on ſome circumſtances, an acquaint- 
ance with which will affiſt us in forming a clearer view 
of our ſubject. 


In former Articles, we have had occafion to mention, 
incidentally, the ſchool divines who flouriſhed in Great 
Britain, But we have promiſed to confider the ſcholaſ- 
tic theology a little more diſtinctly and particularly, as 
it «> curious phenomenon in the hiſtory of the human 
mind, | | 


It was early the fault of divines to mix a ſpurious _ 
philoſophy with religion. This diſpoſition prevailed 
. 1766, a ſoon 
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ſoon after the. propagation of the Goſpel, and continued, 


for ſeveral of the firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, to be 


productive of evil effects. But that is not the point to 
which our preſent enquiry tends. The ſchool divinity, 


roperly ſo called, had a later origin. It took its riſe 
in thoſe barbarous ages which ſucceeded the downfall of 
learning, owing to the irruptions of the northern nations, 
and to other cauſes. Perhaps ſome preparation was made 
for the introduction of this divinity by John Damaſce- 
nus, in the eighth century ; who, having drawn up an 
abridgment of the logic and ethics of Ariſtole, formed 
a ſcheme of theology upon it, in his four books, con- 
cerning the Orthodox Faith.” His model, however, 
in conſequence)of the general ignorance and barharity 


of the ſucceeding times, was not ſpeedily followed. To- 


ſe of the eleventh century, ſomething of 
plan was purſued by Lanfranc and Anſelm, 
ſucceſſively archbiſhops of Canterbury. In the begin- 
ning of the next century, the famous Abelard publiſhed 
three books of an introduction to divinity ; by the aſ- 
fiſtance of which, Peter Lombard, about the middle of 


wards the 


that century, compiled his four Books of Sentences, 


from the writings of the fathers, and eſpecially of St. 
Auſtin. This work was long held in prodigious repu- 
tation, and the commentaries upon it were almoſt with- 
out number. The author of it was entitled, by way of 
diſtinction, The Maſter of Sentences,” and he has often 
been repreſented as the father of the ſchoolmen. Hence 
forward Theology aſſumed a "gw form, and was reſolved 


Into an infinite number of queſtions, which were debated 


with all poſſible ſubtilty. What contributed, in the 
higheſt degree, to this effect was the veneration which 
was paid to Ariftotle ; who now came to be regularly 
ſtudied, and to be made the ſtandard of logic and phi- 


We are not, however, to imagine that the learned of 
this period were acquainted with Ariſtotle in the _ 
| ö n 
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nal. For what knowledge they had of him they were 
indebted to the Arabians. It is well known, and has 
formerly been mentioned, that the Saracens, after they 
had become ſettled in the ſeveral countries which were 
conquered by them, applied themſelves to literature. 
Among their other purſuits, being of a ſubtile genius, 
the philoſophy of Ariſtotle naturally excited their atten- 
tion and admiration. His logic was ſuited to their taſte, 
and from him they learned to multiply diſtinctions with- 
out reaſon, and without end. In commenting upon hi 

their literary men were employed for centuries; and it 
was only through the medium of the tranſlations derived 
from the Mahometans in Spain that an acquaintance 
with him was obtained by the reſt of Europe. With 
theſe tranſlations, the divines of the Romiſh church ad- 
opted the barbarous terms of Avicenna and other Ara- 
bians, which terms, being introduced into the Latin 
tongue, formed a moſt extraordinary jargon. What 
particularly recommended Ariſtotle to the — 
was, their belief that they could draw arguments from 
him which would enable them to confute the tenets of the 
Mahometans themſelves, and to ſupport all the doc- 
rines of popery. Accordingly, his philoſophy was eager- 
ly embraced; and although it was only collected from 
tranſlations ill performed, and worſe underſtood, it 
reigned triumphant for many ages. Ariſtotle held the 
chair of divinity, inſtead of St. Paul. The perſons who 
principally contributed to this great literary revolution 
were Albertus Magnus, Bonaventure, and eſpecially 
Thomas Aquinas. He it was who, in the thirteenth 
century, gave to the ſcholaſtic theology its full eſtabliſh- 
ment, and raiſed it to its higheſt glory. To him, as the 


head of the ſchoolmen, thoſe who have been devoted 


to that ſpecies of divinity have uſually looked up with a 
veneration almoſt approaching to idolatry. The title be- 
ſtowed upon him was that of the Angelical doctor, and 
he has been loaded with innumerable praiſes. Thomas 
Aquinas was the father of the Realiſts, whoſe diſtinguiſh- 

| a 2 ing 
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ing tenet it was, that univerſals are realities, and have 
an actual exiſtence, not being merely ideas or imagin- 
ations, but ſubſiſting, as they exprefled it, in their own 
language, © ex parte rei.” His diſciples were called 
Thomiſts. 


But though the philoſophy of Thomas Aquinas main- 
tained ſo great a ſway, new parties could not be pre- 
vented from ſpringing up achong the ſchool- men. A 
very eminent ſect was formed by Duns Scotus, who de- 
parted in various inſtances, from the doctrines of 
Aquinas. The chief points about which they diſagreed 
were, the Nature of the Divine Co-operation with 


with the Human Will,” the“ Meaſure of the Divine 


Grace that is neceſſary to Salvation,” the Unity of 
Form in Man,” or perſonal identity, and other abſtruſe 
and minute queſtions. Bur what contributed moſt to 
exalt the reputation of Scotus, and to cover him with 
glory, was his defence of what—1s called the“ Imma- 
culate Conception of the Virgin Mary.” Hence he was 
warmly patronized by the Franciſcans, in oppoſition to 
the Dominicans, who entertained different notions with 


regard to that matter. The diſciples of Duns Scotus 


were called Scotiſts. For a long period, the Thomiſts 
and the Scotiſts contended againſt each other with all 
the ſubtleties of diſtinction they were capable of in- 
venting ; nor is the contrgverſy between them entirely 
excluded from the Latin ſchools, even at the preſent 
day. 


Another formidable adverſary to the doctrine of 
Thomas Aquinas, was found in William Occam, a 
Franciſcan friar of the ſeverer order, a follower of 


Scotus, and a doctor of divinity at Paris. This perſon, 


in the fourteenth century, was the reviver of the Nomi- 
naliſts, a ſect that had long ſubſiſted, but which had 
now for ſome time ſunk into general neglect, They 
had received that denomination, becauſe they maintain- 


ed 
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ed that words, not things, were the objects of dialecties. 
To become learned, it was not enough, they ſaid, to 
have juſt ideas of things; but it was likewiſe neceſſary 
to know the proper names of their genera and ſpecies, 
and to be able to expreſs them clearly and preciſely, 
without confuſion and ambiguity. The doctrines of the 
Nominaliſts were founded upon the philoſophy of Zeno 
and the Stoics; ſo that, in ſome reſpects, Occam and 
his followers are to be conſidered as oppoſers of Ariſtotle. 
In the conteſts which were carried on by them with the 
diſciples of Aquinas, it was not always a war of diſtinc- 
tions and words. The combatants were ſo enraged at 
each other, that they often proceeded to blows. The 
Nominaliſts were ſome times triumphant, eſpecially 
when they happened to be headed by men of great re- 
putation; but, in general, they were far inferior in 
number to the Realiſts, and at length became of little 
conſideration. The Realiſts were ſupported by the popes, 
their method of treating ſubjects being thought more 
favourable to the doctrines and claims of the church of 
Rome. There was another ſe& called the Formaliſts, 
who mediated between the extremes of the two grand 
contending parties, but who, as might be expected, 
never roſe to any high degree of eminence. 


However the ſchool-men might be divided, their diſ- 
putes were idle and ridiculous, and their diſtinctions 
abſurd, and, for the moſt part, unintelligible. In their 
works they diſcuſſed an infinite number of theological 
or philoſophical queſtions, propoſed the arguments on 


both fides, and determined them by ſubtle and analogi- 


cal reaſonings. In doing this they frequently made 
uſe of the authority of Ariſtotle, and ſometimes appeal - 
ed to that of the Fathers; their Ne, in any © whom, 
being taken at ſecond hand, were, in many caſes, not 
only inaccurate, but' very injudiciouſly applied. The 


ſtyle of their books was payers dry and barbarous, 


and almoſt always involved in obſcurity, Their * 
3 0 
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of preaching was adapted to their ſcholaſtie method of 
ſtudy. In their ſermons they abounded with diviſions 
and low compariſons; and it was very ſeldom that they 
treated any point of morality in its proper extent, or 
eſtabliſhed it upon ſolid principles, or urged it with 
eloquence and ſpirit. The more elaborate commentaries 
on ſcripture were full of allegories and myſtical inter- 
pretations. Thoſe who wrote upon the rites and cere- 
monies of the church, wholly employed themſelves. in 
ſeeking or inventing myſterious reaſons for the obſer- 
vance of them. But the grand buſineſs of the more 
eminent ſchoolmen, was the illuſtration of Ariſtotle. 
On him incredible numbers of comments were written, 
of which it may juſtly be ſaid, that they only ſerved to 
darken counſel, by words without knowledge. 


Nothing could be more unfavourable to true theology, 
and true” ſcience, than the ſchool-divinity, and the 
ſchool-philoſophy. That we may judge of the ridicu- 
lous purpoſes to which this divinity and philoſophy were 
applied, we ſhall mention a few of the queſtions that 
were the objects of diſcuſſion. No leſs than twenty- 
four chapters are employed by Albertus Magnus, in 
examining © whether the Angel Gabriel appeared to 
the Virgin Mary in the ſhape of a ſerpent, of a dove, 
of a man, or of a woman ;” -*© whether he ſeemed to be 
young or old ;” © in what dreſs he was;” © whether his 

arment was white, or of two colours ;” „ whether his 
fen was clean or foul ;” © whether he appeared in the 
morning, at noon, or in the evening ;” * what was the 
colour of the Virgin Mary's hair ;” “ whether ſhe was 
acquainted with the mechanic and liberal arts ;” „“ whe- 
ther ſhe had any ſkill in grammar, rhetoric, logic, mu- 
fic, aſtronomy, &c.” and “whether the had a thorough 
knowledge of the book of Sentences, and of all the 
chapters it contains ;” a book which was compoſed 
above eleven hundred years after her death. Some of 
the queſtions d iſcuſſed by Thomas Aquinas were inde- 
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eent, as well as ridiculous : ſuch as, © why Chriſt was 
not an hermaphrodite ;” „why he did not afſume the 
female ſex; whether there were excrements in para- 
diſe ;” and © whether the ſaints will riſe with their 
inteſtines.” Other topics of diſputation, ſtill more 
ſcandalous and ſhameful, we forbear to ſpecify. One 
enquiry, which was, © whether a million of angels 


might not fit upon a needle's point,” is truly laughable. 


\ 

The abſurd veneration in which Ariſtotle was held by 
the greateſt part of the ſchoolmen, will-appear from the 
extravagant things which were advanced concerning 
him. It was aſſerted, that nature herſelf had ſer her 
fignet to what he invented. One divine maintained, 
that it was impoſſible for the utmoſt ſtretch of human 
underſtanding, without the particular aſſiſtance of a 
genius, to penetrate into the ſecrets of nature ſo far as 
Ariſtotle had done. Another athrmed, that this philo- 
ſopher, in all his undertakings, uſed to adviſe with a 
ſpirit, which he had brought down from the ſphere of 
Venus, /by the ſacrifice of a haltered lamb, and ſome 
other ceremonies. A third contended, that he had no 
need of ſuch aſſiſtance; and that he was able, by the 
mere ſtrength of his natural genius, to arrive at as per- 
fect a knowledge in divinity, as that which was com- 
municated to our firſt father when he was aſleep in 
3 or to St. Paul in his extacy. It was declared 

y a fourth, that Ariſtotle was the fore- runner of the 
Meſſias in the myſteries of nature, as John the Baptiſt 
was in the myſteries of gracg. By ſome perſons it was 
acknowledged, that if he had not been employed in 
the accurate diſtinction of all ſorts of reaſonings, the 
church would have wanted many articles of faith. The 
authority of Ariſtotle, ſays Nicius Erythreus, has 
taken. too deep root to be atraid of the power of any 
man. His doctrine does and will flouriſh, and the 
meaſure of every one's underſtanding will be rated by 


what proportions of knowledge he has imbibed from his 
a 4 fountain 
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fountain of learning : nor will any one who has a grain 
of ſenſe, nor chhoks, in matters relating to philoſophy, 
to err with the God, if I may fo ſay, of philoſophers, 
than to think right with any other petty retailers of 
literature.“ 


With all the miſapplication of their talents, the ſchool 
divines and philoſophers were many of them great mea. 
Thomas Aquinas, in particular, had — 
lities, which, if they bad been properly directed, might 
have rendered him very uſefut to mankind. Nor ts 
it to be imagined that every thing in him is trifling 
and ridiculous, There are, it is believed, parts of his 
works which might even now be read with pleaſure and 
advantage, | 


So far as it is an honour to have produced the ſchool- 
men, our own country had its full ſhare in that honour. 
Not to mention Lanfranc and Anſelm, Duns Scotus 


was a Briton, probably born in Scotland, and William 


Occam was an Engliſhman. Alexander Hales, John 
Baconthorp, Thomas Bradwardine, and a large liſt of 


names might be produced, if it were neceflary to. 


reſcue them fram the oblivion in which they have 
long ſlept. | 


At the cloſe of the fifteenth century, the ſchool 
8 ſtill retained its dominion, and continued to 
o ſo, among divines in general, to a much later pe- 
riod. It was not, however, ſo univerſally followed as 
it had hitherto been; for other objects began now to 
engage the attention of "mankind. Some few perſons 
went even ſo far as to perceive the folly-of the ſcholaſtic 
diſquifitions and diſtinctions, and to treat them with 
contempt and ridicule. Others, who ſtill adhered to 
the ſyſtem, wiſhed to ſtrip off the uncouth and barba- 
tous language with which it had been clothed, and to 
put it in a more caſy and graceful dreſs : but it was not 
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of a nature to admit of much junction with taſte and 
elegance. | - 


At the time to which we are now arrived, ſeveral 
circumſtances had contributed, in various parts of Eu- 


rope, to open, in a conſiderable degree, the human 


mind ; and theſe circumſtances were not without their 
influence in Great Britain. The advantages which ſome 
of our own countrymen derived from the more early 
\application of the Italians to polite learning, have 
already been deſcribed. But it was the — of Con- 
ſtantinople, in 1453, which paved the way for a total 
revolution in European literature. The learned Greeks 
of that metropolis, being driven from their native 
country, took refuge in Italy, and carried along with 
them their ancient writers. Theſe they interpreted; 
and the ſchools which they — for this purpoſe were 
crouded with diſciples. ence an incredible ardour 
was excited for claſſical learning; and a new order of 
things was brought forward, which, in a equrſe of 
time, was to have prodigious effects in enlarging the 
human underſtanding, and in improving the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety. It was remarkable that this new mode of eru- 
dition was encouraged by the popes. They confidered 
it as a freſh expedient for eſtabliſhing their authority 
over the minds of men, and extended their patronage 
to it with uncommon liberality, This policy of the 
Roman Pontiffs, though it was highly beneficial to the 
world, was in the end, hurtful to themſelves ; for it 
was not poſlible, that the abſurd doctrines and tyranni- 
cal claims of popery could long maintain their ground 
againſt that ſpirit of enquiry which was foſtered by the 
revival of ancient Literature. One of the firſt conſe- 
quences which reſulted from the application to the Gre- 
cian authors, was, that many perſons were induced to 
prefer the elegant and captivating philoſophy of Plato, 
to the ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, and the captious logic of 


Ariſtotle 
: Another 


for ſuch a change in the order of ſociety, and the man- 
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Another circumſtance, by -which the period we are F 
now ſpeaking of was diſtinguiſhed, was the ſpirit of na- | 


vigation and diſcovery. This ſpirit had, at firſt, prin- 
cipally operated among the Portugueſe, owing to the 
ardent and enterpriſing mind of Henry, prince of Por- 
tugal, whoſe name will ever ſtand illuſtrious among thoſe 
who, by their efforts, have contributed moſt to 
change the face of the earth. Ws 


For then from ancient gloom emerg'd 

The riſing world of trade. The Genius, then, 
Of Navigation, that in hopeleſs Sloth 

Had flumbered on the vaſt Atlantic deep 

For idle Ages, ſtarting, heard at laſt 

The Luſitanian prince, who, heav'n inſpir'd, 
To love of uſeful glory rous'd mankind, 

And in unbounded Commerce mix'd the world. 


The ſame diſpoſition extended itſelf to different parts 
of Europe, and it was exerted with peculiar vigour to- 
wards the cloſe of the fifteenth century. Hence it came 
to paſs, that the new ſcenes which were preſented to men, 


- and the new objects that engaged their attention, con- 


tributed to enlarge their underſtandings, and to aſſiſt the 
progreſs of human improvement in general, 


Such was the ſituation of things among the weſtern 
European nations, when King Henry the Seventh mount- 
ed the throne of England; the ſtate of knowledge and 
literature in whoſe reign we now proceed to relate. Hi- 
therto, from the ſcantineſs of materials, we haye com- 

ehended an extenſive period in each article, For the 
future, we ſhall confine ourſelves to fingle reigns. The 
preſent reign, indeed, being, juſt in the dawn of the 
revival of literature, will not detain us long: but ample 
amends for this defect will be made in our ſucceeding 


volumes. 
In Henry the Seventh's time, a foundation was laid 
ners 
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ners of the people, as, at length, was productive of 
mighty conſequences. The civil wars had greatly weak- 
ened the numbers and ſtrength of the feudal lords, and 
it was the policy and intereſt of the king ſtill farther to 
reduce their power, and deſtroy their influence. But 
this ſcheme could not take effect without his paying a 


regard to the body of his ſubjects, and endeavouring to 


promote their general intereſts. He was induced, there- 
fore, to encourage, in various ways, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, than which nothing could be 
better calculated to render the bulk of the people leſs 
dependent upon the nobility and great landholders. Par- 
ticular ſtatutes were, at the ſame time, paſſed, which 
co- operated with the natural and gradual improvements 
that had begun to take place. The diſſolution of entails 
was now fully and finally eſtabliſhed, and the proſpect of 
acquiring landed property was opened to thoſe who, in 
their former ſtate, could never have lifted up their minds 
to ſo agreeable an expectation. It was forbidden to the 
nobles to keep retainers in livery; for the purpoſe of aſ- 
ſiſting them in their quarrels; and hence numbers of 
men, who before had been idle, licentious, and nuiſances 
to the public, were obliged to betake themſelves to ho- 
neſt employments. By the exerciſe of induſtry they 
grew to be more independent; and the change in their 
external circumſtances produced an alteration in their 
views, manners, and ſentiments. Their underſtandings 
became capable of looking to objects which had not 
formerly been thought of; and, in particular, the feel- 
ings of property awakened a feeling of the value and 
importance of civil liberty. It is true that it was only 
the foundation of improvement which was laid in the- 
preſent reign, and that the progreſs was comparatively 
very ſmall. The people were too ſubſervient to the king, 
on whom they leaned for ſupport; and he ſo far availed 
himſelf of the advantages of his ſituation, as to carry, 
in many caſes, kis prerogatives to a great height. Ne- 
vcrtheleſs, the government under him was not ſo abſo- 
; lute 
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lute as hath often been repreſented. No material alter. | 
ations were made in the ancient conſtitution. The king | 
was under the neceſſity of having recourſe to frequent 
parliaments ; and his authority, when diſplayed with the | 
greateſt vigour, was ſtill conſidered as ſubordinate to that 
of the national aſſembly. 


With regard to the ſtate of theology in the reign now 
before us, ſcarcely any thing can be ſaid in its praiſe, 
The popiſh clergy adhered to the ſyſtem of the ſchools; 
and the followers of Wickliff were too much depreſſed 
for their divines to make any ſtriking figure. Their 
principles, however, were gaining ground by degrees; 
and the minds of numbers of the people were becoming 
more and more prepared for the mighty changes hereat- 
ter to follow. 


- 
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John Alcock, ſucceſſively biſhop of Rocheſter, Wor- 
ceſter, and Ely, ſtands among the foremoſt of the divines 
who flouriſhed in the time of Henry the Seventh. Though 
he was much engaged in public employments, he found 
leiſure for the proſecution of his private ſtudies, the Mt x 
fruits of which appeared in ſeveral theological and de- n 
votional tracts. One piece of his, entitled, “ Mons f 
Perfectionis, was ſo much admired and read, as to pals MW i: 
thraugh the hands of different printers. Independent- t 
ly of his character as a divine, biſhop Alcock was, in WW { 
various reſpects, a man of diſtinguiſned abilities. Though v 
he wrote upon the Penitential Pſalms in Engliſh verſe, No 
we cannot preſume to rank him as a poet. n 
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A Maurice de Portu, who was appointed archbiſhop t 
of Tuam ſoon after the acceſſion of king Henry the t 
Eighth, and who died before he took poſſeſſion of his k 
ſee, has been reckoned among the learned divines of this & 
period. His works were certainly written in Henry the ¶ « 
Seventh's time; but, as he chiefly refided abroad, it may p 

juſtly be doubted whether he ought to be claſſed * 0 
| - the 
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8 
ter- he Engliſh, or, to ſpeak more properly, the Iriſh authors. 
ing Mat any rate there would be no great loſs of him, as his 
* Excellence lay ſolely in the ſcholaſtic theology. 
the 6 
hat John Fiſher, the celebrated biſhop of Rocheſter, may 
fin part be referred to the preſent reign. It was in 150 
that he was appointed, by charter, the lady Margaret's 
firſt divinity profeſſor in Cambridge. He was undoubt- 
iſe. NMedly one of che moſt learned men of that age: but his 
Is; ¶ theoſogy was entirely devoted to the ſupport of the doc- 
ted I trines and claims of the Roman pontiffs. His contem- 
ꝛcir porary, dean Colet, was in this reſpect far his ſuperior. 
es; The dean had a liberality of mind which enabled him 
ing to deſpiſe the ſubtleties of the ſchoolmen ; and he found- 
at- Wed his divinity on the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and of the 

primitive fathers. Even among the fathers, he paid 
but little reverence to the authority of St. Auguſtin ; 

or- which was a ſtretch of freedom very uncommon at the 
nes time in which he lived. 


gh 

nd The period we are treating of was too ſhort, and the 
the Wl age was yet, comparatively ſpeaking, too dark, to ad- 
de- mit of any conſiderable improvement in general philo- 


ons ſophy. That continued, for the moſt part, on the foot- 
als WW ing which it had formerly maintained. Nevertheleſs, 
nt- there was a tendency, in the diſpoſition of the times, to 
in ſome enlargement of ſcience. The ſpirit of diſcovery, 
gh WW which now began to fer Europe in, motion, neceflarily 
le, ¶ occaſioned an application to thoſe Manches of mathe- 

matics with which the art of navigatida is connected; 

nor was this ſpirit without its influence in our own coun- 
op try, The king, in particular, had imbibed it, and felt 
he the power of it in no ſmall degree. Henry the Seventh 
dis bad ſenſe and policy enough to diſcern that the ardour 
nis for exploring diſtant countries, and failing over immenſe 
he ſeas in ſearch of new worlds, might be converted to the 
ay public advantage. He was very near having the honour 
Ng of being rhe patron of the great Columbus; and it was 
he y only 
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only by an accident that he was deprived of this ho-“ 
nour. That illuſtrious navigator, after having met with 
frequent repulſes from the courts of Portugal and Spain, 
ſent his brother Bartholomew into England, in order to 
explain his projects to Henry, and to entreat his aſſiſt. 
ance in carrying them into execution. The king invited 
Columbus to England; but his brother, in returning o 
Spain, was unfortunately taken by pirates, and detained 
in his voyage. In the mean time, Columbus obtained 
the protection of Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, by whom 
he was furniſhed with a ſmall fleet, with which he hap. Þ 
pily accompliſhed his 222 But though Henry in] 
this inſtance met with a diſappointment, he did not re- 
mit in his zeal for the encouragement of navigation.] 
John Cabot, a native of Venice, but an inhabitant of 
Briſtol, was ſent out by the king, in ſearch of new] 
countries. Accordingly, in the ſpring of the year 149), 
he proceeded on his voyage, accompanied by his fon, 
afterwards the famous Sebaſtian Cabot, and on the 24th 
of June following, arrived at the iſland of Baccalaos, 
now known by the name of Newfoundland. In purſuit 
of his object, John Cabot reached the main land of 
North America. He is underſtood, therefore, to have 
diſcovered the American continent, before it was done 
by Columbus, who was not acquainted with it till his 
laſt voyage, in 1498, when he coaſted along a part of 
the iſthmus of Darien, Cabot's diſcoveries, though im- MW tc 
portant in their conſequences, were not productive of g 
any immediate conqueſts or ſettlements. A fimilar Un 
voyage was undertaken from Briſtol, in 1502. The a 
king was not inattentive to the naval force of England; p 
for he expended fourteen thouſand pounds in building WM p- 
one ſhip, called the Great Harry. This was, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, as, here- 
tofore, when the prince wanted a fleet, he had no other 
method of procuring one, than by hiring veſſels from 
the merchants. Such a man of war as the Great of 
Harry could not have been conſtructed, unleſs there ¶ lic 
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had been ſome improvement in mathematical ſcience, 
and in naval architecture, ; 


There are ſcarcely any hiftorians to be taken notice of 


V n the preſent reign. Robert Fabyan, whom we have 


formerly mentioned, might here have been introduced, 


as he continued to flouriſh, and to write, during a conſi- 


derable part of Henry the Seventh's Time. But we 
have ſeen that he would be little worthy of notice at any 
period, excepting that he was one of the firſt of our an- 
cient chroniclers who compoſed in the Engliſh language. 
It was at the inſtance of the king that Polydore Virgil 
began his hiſtory, though it was not till the next reign 


chat the work was completed. Hence, however, it is 


apparent, that Henry was not indifferent to ſo important 
a matter as hiſtorical compoſition, 


The greateſt literary object of the period before us, 
is the zealous attention that was now paid to claſſical 


learning. Some regard had begun to be ſhown to it 


previouſly to the King's acceſſion ; but it was not till 
this reign that it became a point of very ardent purſuit, 
Several eminent men, whoſe: memories deſerve to be 
held in the higheſt honour, contributed to a revolution 
ſo important in the literature of England. One of them 
was William Grocyn, who had early made himſelf maſ- 
ter of all the learaing of his own country, had riſen to 
great reputation, and obtained ſeveral valuable prefer- 
ments. Not ſatisfied with the acquiſitions he had already 
attained, he determined to go abroad for farther im- 
provement, Accordingly, he went into Italy, where he 
perfected himſelf in the Greek and Latin languages, un- 
der three of the moſt celebrated inſtructers of the time, 
Demetrius Chalcondylas and Politian at Florence, and - 
Hermolaus Barbarus at Rome. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he made it his buſineſs to promote the knowledge 
of theſe languages to the utmoſt of his power. He pub- 
licly taught the Greek tongue at Oxford, and is under- 

ſtood 


of the greateſt men of that age, and eſteemed a maſter 


written to Eraſmus. 
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ſtood to have been the firſt voluntary lecturer in that 
tongue. Eraſmus coming to Oxford at this period, 1 
Grocyn had the honour of aſſiſting him in obtaining a 
more perfect acquaintance with the Greek than he poſ- 
ſefled before. Such was Grocyn's delicacy, that he de- 
clined appearing in the world as an author. He was of 
ſo nice a taſte, ſays Eraſmus, that he had rathet rite 


nothing than write ill. 


William Latimer was another zealous promoter of the 
ſtudy of ancient literature. He, likewiſe, travelled 
abroad to acquire a more complete knowledge of it, 
and refided ſome time at Padua for this purpoſe, Eraſ- 
mus was indebted to him, as well as to Grocyn, for his 
farther improvement in the Greek language, and was 
aided by him in preparing for the preſs his ſecond edi- 
tion of the New Teſtament. Though Latimer was one 


of all ſacred and profane learning, he never publiſhed 
any thing; and there are only extant a few of his letters, 


k 


A name ſtill more illuftrious than thoſe of either of 
the two former, was Thomas Linacre. He, too, was 
not contented with the education which his own country 
afforded him, though his grammatical inſtruction was 
the beſt that could then be obtained, being under the 
learned William Tilly, at Canterbury. At Oxford, his 
progreſs in literature was very diſtinguiſhed ; and for far- 
ther improvement he went into Italy, where the firſt 
place of his reſidence was Florence, Here he was treat- 
ed with the greateſt kindneſs and reſpect by duke Lo- 
renzo de Medicis, one of the politeſt men of that age, 
and an eminent patron of letters; and here he enjoyed 
the ſame maſters on whom Grocyn had attended, Such 
was the uſe which he made of theſe advantages, that he 
acquired a complete knowledge of the Greek tongue, 
by the inſtructions of Chalcondylas ; and ſo far did he 
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eourt by the king, to be phyſician and preceptor to 
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improve himſelf in the Latin language, under his pre- 
ceptor Angelo Politian, that he could write more cor- 
rely in at language than Politian himſelf; 


'From Florence Linacre removed to Rome, where he 
ut himſelf under the tuition of Hermolaus Barbarus, 
or the purpoſe of ſtudying natural philoſophy and phy- 

fic, In the proſecution of this object he made it his 
buſineſs to d get well acquainted with the works of Ariſ- 
totle and Galen in the original ; and he tranſlated and 
publiſhed ſeveral tracts of the latter. He had formed a 
deſign, in conjunction with Grocyn and W. Latimer, of 
tranſlating Ariſtotle; but the ſcheme was not carried in- 
to execution. When Linacre returned to England, he 
ſhone in the double capacity of a phyſician — a polite 
ſcholar. As a phyſician he ſettled firſt at Oxford. Here 
he was created doctor of pliyſic, and appointed public 
profeſſor of his faculty, in conſequence of which he 
From Oxford he was called to 


prince Arthur. Though Linacre poſſeſſed all the phi- 
loſophy of the times, his grand merit lies in wy. 
been one of the moſt zealous reſtorers and promoters o 

claſſical learning; and his book, © De Emendata Strue- 
tura Latini Sermonis,” was of fingular ſervice in this 
teſpect. This book, however, was not publiſhed till 
ſome time after the acceſſion of Henry the Eighth ; and 
it was not-till chat reign that Linacre had the glory of 
being the founder of the college of phyſicians, in Lon» 


don. 


ty * 


Another ornament of the period we are treating of, 
was William Lily, ſo well Known as a grammarian, and 


whoſe ardour for improvement carried him beyond the 


boundaries of Italy, The Greek language was ſtudied 
by him in the iſle of Rhodes, whither ſeveral learned 


men had fled for refuge, under the protection of the 
1786... D ene 


ou 


kuighis chere; after: the taking of Conſtantinople. From 
Nhodes he removed to Rome, where he acquired à po- , 
imedo latinity from the. inſtructions of Johannes Sul- 
picius, and Fomponius Sabinus. Not long after his 
arrival in his own countty, he became the firſt teacher 
of Greek at any public ſchool in England. Phe ſchool 
over which he was appointed was that of St. Paul's, 
newly founded by dean Colet. Lily was the bead 
maſter of it twelve years, during which time he edu- 
cated a great number of youths, ſome of whom proved 
tod be very able and eminent men. in a. Hiſtory of 
the Literature of this period, dean Colet muſt be men- 
tioned with particular honour, not only as a divine, but 
as an ardent promoter of knowledge in general. Like 
ſeveral others of his celebrated contemporaries, he 
travelled into Italy; and he made ſome ſtay in France. 
He was the friend, the patron of Eraſmus, and ajffiſt- 
ed that great man in preparing his New: Peſta- 
4ſt ment for publication. No one could be more zealous 
i for the advancement of ancient learning; and of this 
the ſchool Which he founded was a noble and ſucceſsful 
zInſtance. His munificence was not approved of by all 
the prelates of that age. One of them, in repute for 
1 his wiſdom and gravity, ſeverely cenſured the dean, in 
i a public afſembly;: for ſuffering the Latin pdets to be 
taught in his-new-trufture;; which, therefore, the bi- 
hop ſty led a houſe of Pagan idola tr... 


ros ! 10 


{4 Sri? fi | Land dm ha > a bhi 21 * 
| = The frequency of inſtitutions of this kind-exhibited 
1 à remarkable evidence that ancient prejudices were gra- 
i dually wegring off, and that a national taſte for critical 


ſtudies, and the graces of compoſition,” began to be 
.diffofed; From the year 150% to the Reformation, 
there were more Grammar! ſchools founded and en- 
dowed in England than had been for. three hundred 
þ years before. Though moſt of theſe may ad preſent 
14 he of little uſe, and importance, they were ' probably 
i x conſiderable ſervice at che revival oi — a 
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We eome uo to the poetry of the period before. us. 
There is one author Who ought to have been mentioned 


ul. in our laſt aumber, not indeed upon the account of + 

his rit, but for the ſake of her ſex. + This was Juliana 
her Berners;iptioreſs of Sope well Nunnery, near St. Alban's. 
00 Notwithſtanding her being a prioteſs, the did not em- 
P's, ploy herſelf in penning devout meditations; and rules 
end of holy living, but, being a woman of rank and ſpirit, 
du- ſhe-wrote on Hawking, hunting, and fiſhing: That part 
red which, relates to hunting is in-rhime; This lady is 
of the ſecond, at leaſt in point of time, of any of our 
en- female writers, and the firſt who appeared in print. S0 
but popular was her work, that it went through two im- 
ike preſſions in the ſpace of five un ;-and this at the moſt 
'he early period of printing in England, when books were 


Ce, neither common nor of rapid ſale. But the ſubjects 
ift- ſhe treated of were adapted to the taſte and employments 
ſta- of a ruſtie/nobility and gentry. - 7 
ous oB offt o DIC: | 
his Of the Engliſh poets, in Henry the Seventh's reign, 
ful the writer that beſt deſerved the name was Stephen 
all MW FHawes, who was patronized by that monarch. After 
for MW :receiying: a literary education at Oxford, he travelled 
in much in France, and rendered himfelf a complete maſ- 
be ter both of rhe French and the Italian N One of 
bi- his principal productions was entitled the Temple of 
r Glaſſe;“ which was founded upon Chaucer's <* Houſe 
10 of Fame,“ and derived ſome aſſiſtance from the ſame 
ted great poet's «© Aﬀemyly of Foules.“ Though Hawes 
ra- was endebted to Chaucer for the pictureſque invention 
cal W which was found in this compoſition, there was ſome 
be merit in having recourſe to ſo excellent a model, after 
on, it had long been forgotten, and nothing had appeared, 
en · for almoſt a century, but Legends, Homilies, and Chro- 
red MW nicles in verſe. But Hawes's capital performance was 
ent the © Paſſetyme of Pleaſure.” In this poem there is an 


bly effort of imagination and invention; and it contains 
1 bm ſtriking inſtances of romantic and allegoric fic- 


Ve b 2 tion. 
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n ghe wapves, in, which the, perſonitications 1 
are. falls ed, it is evident that the writer was no mean 
Frößeient qu the Provengaf ſchool. © ln point of verfi- 


Kcation, he improved upon Lydgate, and was ſuperiot 
to that poet in genius and fancy, With regard to har- 
mony.of numbers, and clearneſs of fee Stephen 


Hawes greatly. excelled his immediate predeceffors and 
contemporaries; and, upon the whole, ſuch was the 
excellence of his Paſſetyme of. Pleaſure,” that its 
having fallen into nearly a total neglect is ſame what to 
he lamented... lone 


Kcatior 
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Another poet, who flouriſhed in the, preſent rejpn, 
was Alexander Barclay. From his name it might be 
conjectured that he was a native of Scotland, and, the 
matter has been diſputed; but it 18, woſt generally 
agreed that be was born in the Weſt of England. His 
education, preferments, and refidence, were 'undoubr- 
Elly Engfith. He followed the literary faſhion of the 
Faves, er ene into foreign parts; and the. coyn- 


tles which he viſired were Germany, Italy, ang France. 
After his return to this kingdom, he wrote his principal 
work, the title of which, was the “ Ship of Fooles.” 
It was chiefly taken from a German original, andyfrom 
to tranflations of that 'original, one in French and 
the other in. Lain. Barclay made, however, ſonie 
additions of his own. It was the deſign of the perform- 
ance to ridicule the Teighning follies ang. vices of every 
rank and protefſion, under the allegory of a ſhip, ſreight- 
ed with tools of all kinds. The ſubject was a E 
one; but neither the firſt author nor the Engliſh ttan- 
Nator' and imitator had genius ſuthcient ro conduct it 
Lich n er degree of inxention and variety. Cha- 
tacter and pleaſantry might have been expected from the 
title; hut in vain ſhall we look for ſuch à delineation 
of foibles as appears in the Canterbury Tales, or ſuch 


a fireneth of faire as is exhibited in Pierce, Plouman 
rel Hanz is profaic and tedious, and his poetry 
08 47184 on 4 n I JIE 2 * a — Is 
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is Often, Ho. ore "than: dull yerſi fication. But, with all 

theſe, fav! to. "He * Shj ) of 0 as 2 general” atire” 

on, the, times, will nat e fouh be wholly void 

ot la khan tang nage too of the writer is 
tiv ated 


th of. many of his contempo-! 
175 nd f had vt rough of Rog ſome- 


thivg,, to WE improvergent 'of the phraſeology of his 
country, - Befides, other Pleces, 'Bi relay was t author! 
of, ve. Eclogues,. which. were the firſt of the kind i in 
the Eng! ith tongue. They were fene upon the plan 
of Petrarch and Mantuan, being of a moral and ſatiricaf 
nature, and. containing but few 658 of rural de- 


ſcription and bucolic! imagery. axonal nb its Ar ee 


Thie verfifiers i in this period Wits Walter, Heat 
Medwalt, and La urence Wa de, gte altogether unde, 
CG of pattculr , neither, ould it Ys wort 
our hy $49, enlarge upon Pag geants Which, ors 
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ſtand- indebted for names with which no Engliſh ones 
can be put ipto compariſon. That country produced 
writers who: adorned the age with à degree of ſenti- Þ 
ment and ſpfrit, a bie 
tility of imagination, not, rhaps, -to- be found even 
in Cbaucer or Lydgate. Theſe writers exhibited ftrik- | 
ing ſpecimens of allegorical invention, a mode of com- 
ofition which for ſome time had been almoſt totally ex- 
tinguiſhed in England, William Dunbar and Gawin 
Douglas are the two principal ,perſoris to Whom this 
high praiſe belongs. e ee, 4d 28 I 


Dunbar, the chief of the ancient Scott; Poets, Was 
a native of Eaſt Lothian. Though he ſcems ta have Þ 
been bred an eccleſiaſtic, there is no evidence, nqtwith- Þ 
ſtanding his high merit, that he ever attained to affy-va- 
luable preferment. Of the poems written by him, which 
ate numerous, and Which, if the whole of them were 
collected together, would form a conſiderablè volume, 
the two longeſt, and the moiſt celebrated, are 4 The 
"Thiſtle and che Roſe, and & The Golden. Terge,” The 
Thiſtle and the Roſe“ was occaſioned by en event 
which ultimately produced the union of the two crowns 
and kingdoms ; and that was, the marriage of James 
the Fourth of Scotland, with Margaret Todor, the 


> eldeſt daughter of Henry the Seventh, of England, 


Through the whole piece, Dunbar diſplays a molt ad- 


mirable talent for allegorical. invention, and 'poetical 


deſcription, - His deſign, in the * Golden Terge;“ was, 
to ſhew the gradual and. imperceptible influence of love, 
when too far indulged over reaſon. This poem is tinc- 
tured with the morality and imagery of the * Romaunt 
of the Roſe,” and the Floure and Leafe” of Chaucer, 
But though the natural complexion of Dunbar's genius 
was of a moral of didactic caſt, he had great merits in 
the comic ſtyle of painting. His imagination was not 
Jeſs ſuited to ſatirical than to ſublime allegory ; and he 


Was the-fir& who had appeared with any gree of ſpitit 
e | | | in 


of phraſeology, and a fer- 
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in this way of writing ſince Pierce Plowman. Accard- 
ing to the language of one who has made Dunbar his 
particular ſtudy, he unites in himſelf, and generally ſur- 
paſſes, the qualities of the chief old Engliſh poets 3 the 
morals and ſatire of Langland; Chaucer's humour, po- 
etry, and knowledge of lite; the allegory of Gower; 
the deſcription of Lydgate. q | TT 


# 


l . 
Gawin Douglas, the other great name in Scottiſh 
poetry, during this period, was illuſtrious by birth, a3 
well as by genius. He was fon, brather, and uncle to 
earls of Angus; and it was to the carl of Angus, his ne- 
phew, that Margaret, the queen dowager of Scotlind, 
was married, after the. deceaſe. of her firſt huſband, 
James the Fourth. As to Gawin Douglas himſelf, be- 
ing bred an eccleſiaſtic, he roſe to great preferments. 
He was provoſt of the collegiate church of St. Giles, 
abbot of the opulent con vent of Aberbrothock, and bi- 
ſhop of Dunkeld : bur it is on his eminence as a poet 
that his true fame depends. His education, which com- 
menced in his native country, was finiſhed at the um- 
verſity of Paris; and, to whomfocver be: was indebted 
for it, he attained to great excellence in claſſical learning. 
This, in conjunction with the natural vigour of his ou 
mind, enabled him to ſuſtain a' new character in the 
world of letters, which was that of a poetical/tranſlator, 
not from the old French metrical romances, but from the 
models of the Auguſtan age. In his early youth, he tranſ 
lated Ovid's Art of Love; but he aftutwards raiſed his 
thoughts to a much nobler and more difſioult undertakes 
ing, which was a complete tranſlation, in heroic verſe, 
of the Eneid of Virgil, The defign, which bad! long 
been entertained by him, was accompliſhed, in the ſpace 
of fifteen months; and it is executed with equal' ſpirit 
and fidelity. Dr. Johnſon repreſents Mr.:Pope's verſion 
of Homer as a very important object in the hiſtory & 
the literature of this country, though it was performed 


a a time when learning and taſte were in a high ſtate;af 
f d 4 cultivation 
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eatfivation in England. What, then, are we to think of 
fych'w work as that of Gawin Douglas, in a period ſo 
eompararively rude and unpoliſhed? No metrical tranſ- 
writ of a 'elaMMe* had yet appeared in Engliſh, unleſs 


we are "diſpoſed to give that appellation to Boethins. I 


Virgil was hitherto generally known only by Caxton's 
romance on the ſubject of the Eneid ; concerning which 
Douglas aſſerted, that it no mote reſembled Virgil than 
he W _ Yano Igos 
Gawin Douglas is eminent not only as a tranflator, but 
as af original Writer. He was the author of an allego- 
Hcal poem, called “ King Hart,” and of another, en- 
fitled the & Palice of Honout,“ excellipg in the ſame 
ſpecies of compoſition, and formed on the deſign of the 
Tablet of Cebes. Beſides theſe productions, the ſeveral 
Books of His tranſlation of Virgil are introduced, with 
ghettical prologues, which diſplay a moſt extraordinary 
degree c eden beauty. 'His deſcriptions of winter, 
fa ſummer morning, and of a ſuninier cyening, have 
[Pneonimon merit. Thele deſcfiptions are not the effu- 
feng of a mind that was indebteg to the images of other 
Poets, but the reſült of a genius that operated by its 
don force, in the delineation of as objects that were 
preſented to it by the face of nature. Milton's L'Alle- 
and 11 Penſeroſo have been reckoned the earlieſt de- 
criptive poems in Engliſh. If that was the caſe, Scot- 
land produced the fineſt examples of this delightful ſpe- 
es of compoſition nearly a century and a half before. 
Notwithſtandipg Gau in Douglas's excellence as a tranſ- 
1 ator; it a ppears that his proper walk was original poetry. 
44  ORTTITTLET T0000 999 A 
With reſpect to the ſtate of architecture, in the 
-Teigh-of king Henry the Seventh, the Gothic kind, in 
Its fineft'form, till maintained its dominion. The ſame 
-Ryle and manner of building, which hag ſubfiſted' from 
Ahe time of Edward the Thirg, continued to be pre- 
erved; with relation to the princhpil parts and mem * 
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of 8s ſtructure. Some difference, however, took place 
in regard to the windows, which were leſs pointed and 
more open, A better taſte of ſtatuary began likewiſe 
to appear; and, indeed, a greater care» ſeems to have 
been beſtowed on all the ornamental parts, for the pur- 
poſe of giving them 'a lighter and higher finiſhing. 
The ribs of the vaulting in particular, which had been 
large, and apparently formed for ſtrength and ſupport, 
became at length divided into ſuch an abundance of 
parts, iſſuing from their impoſts as from a centre, and 
ſpreading themſelves over the vaulting, that the whole 
vault (theſe parts being at the ſame time intermixed 
with delicate foulpture) aſſumed the appearance of 
embroidery, enriched with cluſters of pendent orna- 
ments, reſembling the works occafionally formed by 
nature in caves and grottos, and hanging down from 
their roofs. * Henry the Seventh's chapel at Weſtminſter, 
exhibits, in its vaulting, the moſt ſtriking inſtance, with- 
out exception, of the ſpecies of beauty now deſcribed, 
Indeed, this whole chapel is one of the fineſt monu- 
ments of the perfection of the Gothic architecture in 
the prefent reign, It is alſo to be remembered, that 
Henry the Seventh aſſiſted in carrying on the buildi 
of King's College chapel at Cambridge, which had 
been begun by Henry the Sixth./ The remainder, to 
the battlements, was built by his order, and he com- 
pleted the timber roof. oY 37 


Concerning the ſtate of the art of painting in this pe- 
riod, there is little to be ſaid. Though that fine art 
had riſen to a very confiderable degree of perfection, 
both in Italy and in Flanders, it had ſcarcely made its 
way into England. There was not, at leaſt, a fingle 


native of the country who applied himſelf to the cultiva- 


tion of it; nor was it likely to be greatly encouraged 
by a monarch whoſe ruling character was avarice. How- 
ever, two foreign painters came into this kingdom 
during the reign of Henry the Seventh, The name b 
| one 
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one of a hem was Holbein. It has been queſtioned whe [ 
ther; be might be the father of the famous Hans Hol- 


being but. it is underſtood that he was more probably 
bis uncle. The few portraits remaining, which are un- 
dur ſtood to have been executed by him are only worthy 


of notice ſo far as they, may ſerve to gratify the curi- | 


ofity-of an antiquary, John Mabuſe, a native of Hai- 
nault, the other paintet who reſided ſome time in Eng- 
land, was an artiſt. of much ſuperior merit. Though 
there was a ſtiffneſs in his manner, he attained to very 
oonſiderable excellence in his profeſſion. After ſame 
ractite at home, he travelled into Italy, where be ac- 
quired more truth in treating naked ſubjects, and ſo far 
improved his taſte, as to introduce poetic hiſtory among 
his countrymen. One of his moſt admired works was an 
Altar · piece at Middleburgh, the ſubject of which was 
the deſcent from the croſs. It was applauded by Albert 
Durer, between whoſe ſtyle of painting and that of 
Mabuſe's there was à great reſemblance... Another of 
Mabuſe's principal performances abroad, was the de- 
collation of St. John. In this country, not to mention 
a variety of portraits, and a picture of Adam and Exe, 
his moſt celebrated work was the marriage of Henry the 
Seventh, on board. It repreſents the inſide of an ima- 
ginary church; and the perſpective and landſcape of 
the country on cach fide are good. The manner af the 
picture is hard; notwithſtanding which, it has no ſmall 
degree of merit, independently of its being a cu: 
riofity; : | 
eto r ihe is 4 | MY i 
From the works which were printed, during this ſhort 
eriod, ſome information may be derived concerning 
the general State of Knowledge and Literature in Eng- 
land. This inſormation, however, will redound very 
little to the glory of the preſent reign. The books that 
vere publiſhed were almoſt ſolely of the ſame kind 
with thoſe which had been the favourites of the people 
for nearly a century paſt, Theſe were. principally 
(6004341 | devotional 
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devotional tracts, poetry, and the old tales and ro- 
mances. It now became an object of importance to priut 
the ſtatutes of the kingdom; and hence ſuch an ac. 
uaintance with the laws was introduced, as tended 
to ſoften the minds of men, and to promote public 
eace and order, Though ancient learning had begun 
to be ardently ſtudied by a few perſons, theſe gemle- 
men were obliged to have recourſe to foreign parts, for 
copies of the Greek and Roman authors. The firſt 
Latin Claſſic that is known to have been printed in 
England, ſolely in that language, was Terence, by 
Richard Pinſon, in 1497. Terence was printed a ſecond 
time, by Wynken de Worde, in 1504; and it is re- 
mar kable that he was the only claſſical writer that was 
publiſhed in Henry the Scventh's Time; and, indeed, 
the only claſſical writer that had hitherto come from an 
Engliſh preſs, if we except Caxton's edition of Boethius, 
which, however, was accompanied with Chaucer's tranſ- 
lation. There is little to be ſaid with regard to the 
Literature of the printers of this period, though. ſome 
of them were men of education. Wynken de Worde 
has been repreſented as a man of * literary accom- 
liſhments; but, this appears to have been advanced 
without ſufficient foundation. John Raſtall, before 
mentioned, who was educated at Oxford, and is de- 
cribed as having been eminently ſkilled in mathematics, 
coſmography,. hiſtory, our municipal law, and theo- 
ogy, did not commence printer till the next reign. 
The ſhort term of years which occupies our preſent 
attention, was not defective in reſpect to patrons of 
learning, Even the king himſelf was not wholly -with- 
out a eitle to this character, though he did not ſhine in 
it with any eminent degree of luſtre. He was the pro- 
tector of Hawes the poct, and made him groom of the 
privy chamber. Nay, his majeſty is recorded as poſ- 
ſeſſing ſome tincture of literature in his own perſon, and 
is ſaid. to have confuted a Lollard, in a public difpu} 
| tation 
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„ Henry the,Seveuth's 
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mother. This illuſtrious lady muſt be mentioned as an 
author as well as a patroneſs of letters; and in Nein of 
time ſhe. ſucceeds Juliana Berners, being the third female 


writer that England hath produced. By the courle of 
her Education, ſhe was tolerably qualified for a ſtudious 
mode of life. She attained a perfect acYuaiprance' with 
the French language, and had ſome [Kill in the Latin; 
but lamented that ſhe had not rendered herſelf a com. 
lete miſtreſs of it in her popth. A fine library Was 
collected by her, not for the purpoſe of ornament, or 
the gratification of vanity and oſtentation, put for vl, 
She wiſhed to enrich her mind with valuable knoyw- 
ledge ; and her library contained the beſt Latin, French, 
and Engliſh books of which ſhe. could at that time ac- 
quite the poſſeſſion. Her works were of the devotiopal 
kind, and for, the 'moſt part tranſlations, One of her 

erformances was the fou th book of Dr. John Gerfan's 
Freatiſe on the Imitation of Chriſt, tfanſfated from the 
rench. Another of her prod üctions was epricjed „ The 
Mitroure of Golde for the ſinful Soule.“ had been 
originally written in Latin, under the title of “ Specht 
lum aureum Peccatorum;“ but it was from the French. 
that the counteſs of Richmond made her, tranſlation. 
She, likewiſe, drew up, at the defire of the $39 her 
ſan,, and by bis authority, orders with regard td the 
ublic. proceſ- 


precedence of great, and noble ladies, at p 


- 


But * is not on her character as a Writer that the 
counteis's real reputation with poſterity is grounded. 
. Buſt be ſought for io her mpnificent infliturions 
the [encouragement of piety and learning. She ap- 
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pointed and endowed, two public lectures in divinity, 


one at Oxford and the other at Cambridge. At the 
laſt univerfity ſhe made proviſion for a preacher, to de- 


liver at leaſt fix ſermons, every year, in ſeveral churches, 


belonging to the dioceſes of London, Ely, and Lin- 
coln; and ſhe founded a free grammar ſchool at Win- 
borne, in Dorſetſhire. Theſe were only the beginnings 
of lady Margaret's benefactions. In 1506, the com- 
pleted the foundation of Chriſt's college, Cambridge, 
and provided fo plentifully for it, out of her own lands 


and poſſeſſions, that her revenues alone afford a main- 


tenance for a maſter, twelve fellows, and forty-ſeven 
ſcholars. A 1 may be formed of the ſucceed- 
ing uſefulneis an 

is obſerved that, among the other learned ornaments 
of it, the names may be reckoned of John Leland, 
Hugh Broughton, William Ames, Jaſeph Mede, Ralph 
Cücaorth, lenrv More, Thomas Burnet, William Ou- 
tram, John Lightfoot, John Milton, John Howe, and 
Nicholas Sanderſon. Et 


The counteſs of Richmond, having diſplayed ſo much 
bounty at Cambridge, was diſpoſed to extend her bene- 
ficence to diſtant places, and to other objects. But, 
through the influence of John Fiſher, biſhop. of Rocheſ- 
ter, who had been her confeſſor and chaplain, the was 

revailed upon to carry ſtill farther her, patronage to her 
WHT univerfity. Accordingly, ſhe became the found- 
reſs of St. John's College; but died before the deſign 
was completed. Her execytors, however, were zealous 
and ſpeedy in fulſilling the purpoſes of her wil,” This 
college has fince had ſuch various endowments, and riſen 
to ſüch extent, as, we believe, to exceed all others in 


the number of its reſidents. Befides a maſter, it has fifty 
nine fellows,..and a hundred ſcholars; and the ſtudents 
upon their own foundation are uncommonly numerous. 
We omit many reſpectable names and characters, when. 
we take notice that St. John's college can boaſt of Roger 
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reputation of this inſtitution, when it 
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Aſcham, John Redman, Thomas Cartwright, John 
Cheke, Thomas Wyat, William Cecil, William Whit. | 
acre, John Boys, John Overall, Bent Jonſon, -Henry 
Briggs, Thomas Gatacre, Kenelm Digby, Lucius Cary, B% 
John Williams, William Cave, Edward Stilligflcet, 
John Smith, Thomas Otway, William Beveridge, 
Matthew Prior, Richard Bentley, Thomas Baker, Sa- 
muel Croxal, John Taylor, and John Powell. 


Theſe two colleges were not the only ones which were 
founded in Cambridge _ this period. Jeſus Col- 
lege was erected and endowed, ſome years before the i 
others, by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely: and it can rec- 
kon, 1 literary ornaments, Thomas Cranmer, 


John Bale, Richard Bancroft, John Duport, | Chriſto» io 
| 2 Hatton, Richard Fenſhaw, John North, John be 
orthington, John Pearſon, Elijah Fenton, and John tit 
Flamſtead. | niger 210 to 2no 1: th 
| e291 lu 

Oxford will reaſſume her glory, in reſpect to collegi. 
ate inſtitutions. when, we ſhall come to Wolſey 
foundation, in the next reign. alfon £ tic 
| T. 


Among the encouragers of nterature; archbiſhop of 


Warham, though he, did not form any large and pet- D 


manent eſtabliſhment, muſt not be forgotten. He en- Nee 


riched the library of New College, Oxford, with the 
number of curious Greek books, which were purchaſe co 
by him of ſuch perſons as had obtained the poſſeſſion of ¶ de 


them after the taking of Conſtantinople. But the prin- 
cipal circumſtance which entitles him to be remembered 
in this place, is, that he was the zealous friend, and the 


generous patron, of the great Eraſmus. a 
2.0 © . Us mer: 4 po 


At a time when the nobility in general were involved 
in groſs ignorance, Algernon Percy, the fitth carl of 
Northumberland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by being the 
protector of ſuch genius as the age produced. Skelton Wl * 
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s encouraged by him to write an elegy on tlie death of 


is father; but ht particularly marked the earl's liter- 


: zry taſte, and in an eſpecial manner his love for poetry, 
as a very ſplencid manuſcript, tranſoribed for his uſe, 


ontaining a large collection of Engliſh poems, finely" 


Eagroſſed in vellum, and ſuperbly illuminated. Thar 


e cultivated the arts of external elegance, is manifeſt 


; from the ſtately ſepulchral monuments which were erect- 
Wed by him, in the collegiate church of Beverley in 


orkſhire, to the memory of his father and mother. 
heſe monuments are executed in the richeſt ſtyle of the 


florid Gothic architecture, and exhibit ſtriking proefs 
Jof his eng ne taſte and magniſicence. In the next 


eign he founded a ſtipend for a grammatical and phi- 


Hoſophical profeſſor at Alnwick. From the earl's houſe- 


hold-book it appears, that both he and his lady had diſ- 


tinct libraries; and in the ſame book it is appointed, 


that one of his chaplains ſhould be a maker of inter- 
ludes. 


We ſhall conclude the preſent article with the men- 
tion of a nobleman, who was of the Scottiſh tation. 
This was Henry, earl of Sinclair, the friend and patron 
of Gawin Douglas. It was at the earl's requeſt that 
Douglas undertook his tranſlation of Virgil's Eneid ; and 
certainly that mind mult have been (cultivated far above 
the common ſpirit af the age, which could form the 
conception, and urge the execution, of ſo noble a 
defign. o + 2. 2 t to an N 
CFF 1193 2 1777 
* Great General Dictionary, Biographia Britannica, Britiſh 
Biography, Moſheiq, Millar, Hume, Watton, Pinkerton, Wal- 
pole, Bentham, Ballard, &c, &c. 
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For the Tear 1786. 


prorogued. 


HE parliament of Ireland met 
for its ſecond ſeſſion on the 
entieth of January 1785. Two 
ubjects at this time occupied the 
Wttention, and excited the animad- 
erlion of the people of that king- 
om. The firſt of theſe was the 
roceedings by attachment againſt 
he ſheriffs and others, who were 
oncerned in the meetings that 
ere held for the purpoſe of intro- 
Iucing a parliamentary reform. 
This meaſure ſeems to have been 
generally regarded by thoſe who 
ere unconnected with the court, 
violent, arbitrary and oppref- 
Ive, The other topic that was now 
gitated, was à plan for the eſta- 
liſhment of a more extenſive in- 
ercourſe of trade between Great 
ritain and Ireland. The idea was 
ſeribed to the ſuggeſtions of Mr. 
deresford, firſt commiſſioner of the 
evenues, and ſtill more of Mr, 
oſter, the chancellor of the ex- 
dequer, who was eſteemed to be 
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cond Seffion of the Iriſh Parliament. Meeting of Congreſi. Eleven Com- 
mercial Propoſitions. Their Reception. Parliamentary Reform. Twenty 
Propoſitions. Their Diſcuſſion. Rejefled with Indignation. Parliament 


the perſon of the greateſt ability in 
the ſervice of government, The 
more equal repreſentation of the 
r. in parliament had now been 
ong a matter of general diſcuſſion, 
and the idea had been caught with 
peculiar energy and enthuſiaſm by 
the inhabitants of that kingdom. 
To many of the ſervants of the 
crown theſe notions appeared Euto- 
pian, impracticable and viſionary, 
at the ſame time that they were con- _ 
ceived to be pregnant with tumult 
and anarchy: and, if there were 
any by whom they were regarded 
in a light leſs obnoxjous, ſtill, as 
the execution of them was not like- 
ly to be permitted, it was deemed 
more eligible ro ſlifle them in the 
cohception. On this ground the 
Iriſh part of the adminiſtration ima- 
ined they could not adopt a more 
— conduct, than to check this 
thirſt after ideal beneſits by the in- 
troduction of advantages the moſt 
ſolid, durable and ſubſtantial. 
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The topics that were, opened in 
the ſpecch of the lord lieutenant 
extended to all thoſe meaſures which 
it was intended e ſhould 
adopt in the ir preſent ſeſſion. The 
duke of Rutland recommended the 
encouragement of agriculture and 
manufacture, and a particular at 
tention to the fiſheries. He called 
upon parliament to conſider what 
new proviſions might be neceſſary 
for the regulation of the-police and 
the better execution of the laws. 
He obſerved that the uniformity of 
zolicy and religion, and a common 
intereſt in treaties with foreign 
ſtates, formed a ſure bond of con- 
nection And attachment between 
Great Britain and Ireland, He re- 
gemmended, in the king's name, to 
their earneſt inveſtzgation thoſe ob- 
jects of trade and commerce be- 
tween the two kingdoms which had 
bad not yet received their complete 
adjuſtment, and he called upon 
them to frume a plan with a view 
to a final ſettlement. Upon the 
ſubject of the late meetings and aſ- 
ſociations he ſpoke more at large. 
While he lamented the lawleſs out- 
rages and unconſtitutional proceed- 
ings which had taken place ſince 
their laſt prorogation, he had the 
ſatisfaction to perceive that theſe 
exceſies were confined to a few 
places, and even there were con- 
demned. And he had now the plea- 
ſure to obſerve that by the ſalutary 
interpoſition of the lays the gene- 
ral tranquility was re-eſtabliſhed 
I The political face of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland in the commence- 
? the preſent ſeſſion, was 
- ſomething different from that which 
pe have traced in our preceding 
volume. The rich and the ſober, 
men of the utmoſt moderation, and 
of the greateſt weight in the king- 
dow, bad felt a particular indigna- 
tion againſt tho late proceedings of 


< 
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the crown lawyers. Impreſſed wii 
this feeling, the duke of Leinſier, 
in the houſe of lords, and his bro 
ther, lord Edward Fitzgerald, u 
the commons, put themſelves in te 
front of the minority. But, if g 
vernment had lo ſome of tho 
ſupporte is from whom ſhe had for 
merly obtained eſſential ſervice, fi 
had however found means to con 
ciliate others who had lately ben 
very active in the popular part. 
An amendment was moved to ti 
addreſs to the ſovereign by MM 
Flood, expreſſing the confidence «i 
prong «that the king vou? 

pleaſed to extend his paterns 
care to the people of Ireland, aid 
by the counſels of miniſters wii 
had deelared in favour of a par 
mentary reform in Great Britau, 
in compliance w.th the wiſhes « 
the people, and in confirmation © 
their happy conltitution,” The 
mendment was ſupported by M 
Brownlow, Mr. Corry and 
Molyneux; but it was oppoſed | 
Mr. George Ogle, Mr. Den 
Browne, Mr. Robert Boyd, | 
Boyle Roche, major Doyle, u 
Mr. Grattan. The laſt of thei 
delivered himſelf in à ſpeech 
conliderable length, in which! 
reprobated the late meaſures t 
bad been purſued for the obtainu 
a parliamentary reform, though i 
was a meſt fincere advocate for ts 
reform itſelf, 

The congreſs. of the nation 
Ireland met on the ſame day as! 
which was appointed for the opt! 
ing of the ſeſſion of parlians 
There is a reſemblance between i 
poſture of affairs we are deſcribii 
and what has been remarked " 
ſpecting the reyival of lirerature' 

urope, When ti and | 
fine arts were originally inven 
the ideas that ſuggeſted them * 
borrowed from the pure ſourct 


natur 
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ature; and thus the firſt writers, 
Homer, a Hefiod, and an Ana- 


bro reon, were diſtin» uiſhed by a cer- 
„ in {Wain 6mplicity and elegance of man- 
1 the er whict has recommended their 
ge roductions to the ſateſt poſteriry : 


put in the revival of letters the 
rlier au hors did not poſſeſs the 


ame advantages. Introduecd with. 
cos Put any previous preparation to all 
been he nobleſt remains of antiquity, 
hey became as it were, intoxicated 


vich the unbounded draught, their 
ie was ſurfeited and vitiated in- 
cad of being cultivated, and their 
yle became diſtinguiſhed for low 
onceits, deſpicuble puns, and un- 
atural antitheſes; a character from 

rhich it was very long before li- 
Werature completely emerged. In 
ike manner, in the original ſtruc- 
ure of liberty in the republics of 
ancient Greece, the ideas, of £qua- 
ity appear natural and ſpontanedds, 
nd encountered very little obſtruc- 
ion in their progreſs ; but in the 
liſſemination of their ideas in mo- 
ern times, the ſoil in which they 
ere to be fown ſeems to have 
been very ill prepared for their re- 
eption. Accordingly in the rifing 
States of America, we have met 
ith ſome indications of the imbe- 
llity of age, confounded and ſtrug- 
pliny with the efforts of commenc- 
Inz manhood: and in like manner 


habitant; and government of the 
ountry was particularly inauſpi- 
ious to the introduction o reform. 
We have already enumerated three 
au'es, which operated unfavour- 
ably to the plans for the meliora- 
ion of the conſtitution ; the pecu- 
ar fituation of this country with 
reſpect to religion; the riotous pro- 
cedings which originated in the 


niſtration, in the proceedings by 


in ireland the defcription of the in- 


non · importation agreement; and 
the direct diſcountenance of admi- 


attachment. Of all theſe cauſ : 
the firſt was the moſt important. 
It, according to the common com- 
putation, Ireland contains three 
millions of inhabitants, two mil- 
hions and a half of rhef+ are pro- 
bably diſciples of the ancient reli- 

ion; and while they tre deprived 
f every privilege, and labour un- 
der every ſtigma, the rights of go- 
vernment and the immunities of 
men are excluſively confined to one 
fixth of the nation. It was 
impoſſible that any high and gene- 
rous deſcription of liberty co1'd be 


obtained, unlefs this odious diſtine- 


tion were previouſly removed. And 
accordingly the ageregate body of 
the citizens of Dublin in concert 
with ſeveral other towns of the 
kingdom, exertedin the courſe of the 
preceding ſummer ſeveral very ſpiric- 
ed efforts for its deſtruction. Phey 
were willing to exhibit a fingle ex- 
ample of unſuſpeing confidence, 
to put power in the hand of their 
ancient adverfaries, and to dare 
then to be unjuſt. But theſe efforts 
were not ſeconded; and in the pre- 
ſent meeting of the conzrefs which 
was much more numerous ard re- 
ſpectable than that which had pre- 
ceded it, the plan of the national 
convention of volunteer delegates 
of November 1783, which veſted 
the rights of citizens incluſively in 

roteſtants, 'was adopted with A 

w minute and uneſſential altera- 
tions. The congreſs ſat with a few 
interruptions, from the twer'ieth 
of — to the fourth day of 
February following; and as an im- 
mediate application to parliament 
was conceived to be now premature, 


they on that day adjourned their 


fitting to the twentieth of April. 
It hal, all along been the idea of 
government, by the firmneſs and 
cifton of countenance which they 
ſhould aſſume, if poſſible, to over- 
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bear and to baniſh the ſort of repub- 
lican enthuſiaſm by which Ireland 


had been lately diſlinguifhed. In 
conformity to this ſcheme an ad- 


dreſs had been red and tranſ- 
mitted to the ſovereign on the part 
of the city of Dublin, immediately 
previous to the meeting of parlia- 
ment, which treated the ſubje& in 
a much higher and more peremp- 
tory ſtyle of diſapprobation than 
the addreſs to the lord lieutenant of 
the fixteenth of October 1784. 
They might juſtly be deemed in- 
ſenſible to the bleſſings they had de- 
rived under his majeſty's auſpices, 
if they omitted this ſeaſonable oc- 


caſion of declaring their rooted ab- 


horrence of every attempt to create 
unjuſt and dangerous diſcontents, 
tending to ſubvert the conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, They looked 
forward with grateful confidence to 
the ſyſtem of commercial inter- 
courſe that was ſoon to be made 
public. They rejected with indig- 


nation the interference of any body 


of men unknown to the conſtitu- 


tion: and they were reſolved to ſuffer 


no aſſumed authority to dictate to 


the legiſlature of the land. This 


addreſs was ſigned by 21 peers and 
1121 commoners. The ideas and 
language of this paper were alſo 
repeated in the meſſage from the 
ſovereign in anſwer to the addreſs 
of both houſes of parliament. 


It was not till Monday the ſe- 


venth of February, that Mr. Orde, 
ſecretary to the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, laid before parliament the 
plan which had been framed for fi- 
nally adjuſting the commercial in- 
tercourſe between the two king- 


doms. He called upon them with. 
confidence to aſſiſt in eementing 
thoſe materials, which might appear 
. beſt ſuĩted to give ſtrength _ ſo- 
_lidity to all the parts of the fabric; 


. and to Px it a covering of 
1 * 
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perpetual ſhelter againſt the capri. - 
cious guits of jealouſy and hv 
edneſs. This was not the ſeaſon to 
portend a principle ſo injurious to f 
the character and good ſenſe of that 1 
country, as that the welfare of Ir Wi 
land was to be ſought only in par. k 
tial attention and exclufve. provi Wi ,, 
ſions. The event, he truſted, would Wl +4 
prove the beſt refutation of the ſe- Wi tr 
ditious papers in which the inhabi- WF , 
tants of both countries were calun- pr 
niated and miſrepreſented ; paper WF me 
calculated to impoſe upon popular po 
credulity, and to anſwer the purpolcs WW the 
of men who were alike enemies 1 gn 
England and to Ireland. ref 
Mr. Orde addreſſed bimfelt ne 
an aſſembly, the repreſentatives d f 


a nation warm with generous fee bee 


ings, and diveſted of narrow pa. gon 
tialities. He called upon them o me 
recollect and give indulgence to the Wi , fe 
force of long, accuſtomed | enjoj- ¶ had 
ment, They would, however in- mor 
tereſted in the change. of , policy, beer 
make allowance for the conſtant ſ- nity 
licitude with which Great Brita Wl com 
had guarded for herſelf a prete hg 
rence in the laws of navigatio Wl ;,.. 
They would attend to the very eu mor, 
ly period at which that preterent WW com 
had been formed, and by what (ty the f 
it had ſince gathered ſtrength. Thi conſe 
would form a judgment of the es M 


_ pence of blood and treaſure wil nergy 


which ſhe had ſettled her colonic; 
and how naturally ſhe might lod 
to them with anxiety as objeds 6 
her peculiar care. They wou 


then deſcend to a period very li. 
removed from — 1 way 
in the greateſt need of every poi 1: 
ble ance and ſupport, ſhe lite! comm 
ed to their requeſt, relaxed the pi compa 
ciple of intereſted jealouſy, and u the ne 
parted to Ireland the participats ſequer 
of this excluſive trade. That hs ur 
bad received the gift with duc "Wl ors, 


xnowledg ment, and had juſtly ges 
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pm. that yiRtory, which: affection, had 
el. fince ined over ſelt- intereſt and 
n to prejuice. 3% } bb l1l.4 3:4 9 

$ fo The enlargement of the, colony 
hat trade was only a part of the great 
Ir. ſyſtem-he had to propoſe. The next 
dat. contideration which preſented itſelf 
vas the adjuſtment of duties upon 
ud BY the commodities of the two oou⁰- 
be. cries, for the purpoſe of facilitating 
ab. a mutual ſupply. Theſe equitable 
un” principles of commerce were for- 


merly not weil underſtood. Im- 
poſts had been laid upon goods in 
their paſſage from one diſtrict of the 
ſame country to another. Partial 
reſtrictions had been tried as the 
means of giving ſucceſs to partial 
favour ; but local predilections had 


cel WY been found by. rience to occa- 
d fioa — and impover- 
noi ment, with advantage only to 
the BB > few intereſted monopoliſts. Wiſer 
bad been thoſe ſpeculations, and 
more fortunate for the public had 
uh been the practice, where a commu- 


nity of intereſts had encouraged a 


can BY competition of | induſtry ;/ and- it 
ce. might even be doubred, whether be- 
10 tween” rival ſtates there were not 
©" ore of political prejudice. than of 
era commercial wiſdom, in 'ſuppoting 


the ſtrength of the one to be the 
conſequent weakneſs of the other. 
Mr. Orde enlarged with great e- 
nergy upon the unequivocal libera- 
lity and the generous diſintereſted · 
neſs of Great E ritain in the ſtruc- 
ture of this ſyſſem Ir was unne- 
ceſſary for him to dwell upon thoſe 
objects of apprehention, which might 
have been magnified in the of 
aleſs liberal nation: the preferable 
commercial ſituation of Ireland, its 
com cheapnefs in regard of 
the neceffaries of lite, and the con · 


ur, Nor could Great Rritain 
confider, as an advantage of any 
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n, the happy preſage of long duration the preſent difference 


refulting from ſuperior rege 
perhaps ſuperior habits of. induſtry 
and invention. Theſe were arcym- 
ſtances which would diminiſh every 
year, and which might even be 
transferred — ay 3, whi 
by giving up as ſhe did for ever 
the unfavourable conſtruction. of 
the navigation act, the Britiſh mar- 
ket was open to the ſubjects of Ire- 
land, and they might ſupply it on 
the ſame terms as the Britiſh mer- 
chants themſclves. There would 
no longer be any reſtraint on ſpecu- 
lation, that erful ſtimulus to 
commercial vigour. Ireland from 
her happy ſituation might become an 
emporium of trade, and Great Bri- 
tain might be obliged to have re- 
courſe to her for the ſupply of her 
on conſumption. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, Mr. Orde conceived, . he 
might rely upon the wiſdom of the 
nation of Ireland, that they would 
think the trade which was imparted 
to them an object worth their care, 
and upon their generoſity that they 
would contribute to the general de- 
fence of the empire. He concluded 
with obſerving that he did not wiſh 
to preſs; the parliament of Ireland 
to an immediate-decilion, and be ac- 
cordingly moved, that the conſider- 
ation of the ſyſtem of commercial 
intercourſe ſhould be reſumed, on 


the Friday following. The propo- 
ſitions were — and dered 


for the of the members on 
Wedneſd ax. tum 
It was; conceived however by 


ſeveral members of the houſe of 
commons, that. more time was ne- 
ceſſary for deeiding upon a queſtion 
of ſo, extreme magnitude. Admi- 
niſtration had bean ſeverally called 

by Mr. Gardiner, Mr, Grif- 


upon 0 
ſequent diminiſhed price of its la- ſith, and Mr. Hartley, previ 


— 1 
to the productian of the propoh- 


tions, to ſuggeſt to the houſe a ge- 
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emplaion; but this requiſition it Mancheſter, Glaſgow and Pail! 
ba been thought proper to decline; inſtructed their — 1 
the, Wedneſday ſubſequent to the indulgence of Ireland; till the 
eir being ag to the houſe, it miniſter was harraſſed with addreſſ. 
was moved by Mr. Hartley, and es from all parts of Britain, and 
ſeeonded by Mr. Griffith, that the their hopes were for ever buried in 
order for taking the ſubjeR into intereſted and univerſal clamour} 
conſideration on Friday, ſhould be The motion of Mr. Hartley wa 
diſchar ed, and that a new order ſupported by Mr. Flood, Mr, 
ſhould. be made for that day ſeven- Brownlow, Mr. Molyneux, Mr, 
night. This motion was oppoſed Corry, Mr. O' Neil and Mr. Long: 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe, on the field. It was oppoſed by Sir Hen- 
ground of motives derived from the ry Cavendiſh, and Mr. Brooke 
nature of the ſyſtem. The object member for the county of Done 
of the arrangement was the benefit The members upon the divi 
of Ireland. That kingdom was to were, ayes 37, noes 136. 
be reſcued from the ſtate of ſubju- That we may render more intel 
gation and inferiority. in which it ligible and perſpicuous the fort of 
had long been held, and to be raiſ- debate that aroſe on the different 
ed to a full and generous equality heads of the ſyſtem, we ſhall vier 
with Great Britain. Could it then the ſyſtem as conſiſting of - three 
be neceſlary, as ſome gentlemen parts, the intercourſe of the tuo 
had ſuggeſted, that they ſhould con- kingdoms relative to the production 
ſult their conſtituents? Would they of the colonies, their intercourſ 
wait to aſk the people in the North relative to their on production 
- whether they would conſent that a and manufactures, and the comped- 
perpetual preference ſhould. be giv- ſation Ireland was to make for the 
en to their linen manufacture Was ' benefit conferred, by the appropris- 
it neceſſary to aſk the merchants. of tion of the ſurplus of her hered- 
Cork, Waterford and Belfaſt; -whe- tary revenue; To the firſt part on- 
ther, when their ſhips returned from ly a trifling demur was ſuggeſted 
the colonies, they-wouid conſent to by Mr. Corry, As ſome produc 
| have the market of England opened tions of foreign countries paid 4 
for their ſale ? Muſt ay the higher duty, as matters ſtood at pre 
various manufacturers Ireland, ſent, coming from the place of ther 
whether they were contented, that growth, than when they came 
 an'Ynreſtrifted vent for their goods through Britain, he was doubtful 
- ſhould be allowed in every part of which of the two duties it was it 
t Britain ? The queſtion did tended to adopt. Being bowere! 


not admit of heſitation; and delay informed by Mr. Foſter, that the 


in this inſtance would be as abſurd preference would certainly be giv 
as it was impolitic. To theſe con- en to the lower duty, Mr. Cort 
fiderations it was added by. Mr. chearfully acquieſced in this part a 
Buſhe, that, if they let flip this op - the fyſtem. . 

gorwaity, it would be loſt for ever. The objections to the ſecond hes 


e whole fabric of Britiſh mono- of the commercial arrangement we! 
poly was about to be thrown down - urged with more zeal and periinr 
in favour of Ireland. Should they city. Theſe reſted chiefly up 
then delay till the monopoliſts were two conſiderations : firſt, that N 
TIRES? og | the 


neral outline of the ſyſtem in eon - rouſed; till the manufacturers of 
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the adoption of this ſyſtem Ireland 
would of courſe be 2 
ed from the benefit of thoſe pro» 
tecting duties, which had been fo 
much the object of her predilection: 
and ſecond'y, that by theſe: propo- 
fitions/ the exiſting prohibition in 
Britain upon the raw material of 
her woollen manufacture was ren- 
dered ual, contrary to the 
eral vir of the ſyllem. Both 
theſe. / objections: were ſlated =_ 

at icuity by Mr. Gardiner 
— — 2 which the ſyſſem 
was opened to the Iriſh houſe of 
commons ; but he did not lay great 
ſtreſs upon the former, and declared 
himſelf willing to recede from the 
idea of protecting duties. That 
matter was not ſo eaſily yielded by 
the whole body of the repreſenta 
tives of the Iriſh nation. 

His objections were taken up in 
tro petitions that were preſented 
immediately: previous to the debate 
of Friday, on the part of the Du- 
blia-chamber of commerce, and of 
the manufacturers of wool, worſted, 
ſilk and cotton goods of that city. 
The firſt of theſe — bo- 
dies declared themſelves anxious for 
the-eſtabliſhment of ſome ſuch ſyſ- 
tem as that which was propoſed, 
while the ſecond demanded to be 
beard by their counſel relatively to 
the provihons of the ſyſtem. 

It was moved by Mr. Flood as 
an amendment to the ſyſtem, that 
it was highly important to the gene. 
ral intereſt of the Britiſh empire to 
pre due encouragement to the home 
induſtry of each kingdom, and that 
every article of the product, growth, 
or manufacture of. each kingdom 
ſhould have an eſſectual preference 
in the home market of each. reſerv- 
ing to each other an etfectual pre- 
ference over all ſimilar articles from 
"ther countries. Mr. Flood ob- 
krred, that in every coumtry the 
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home market was infinitely a more 
important and a greater object than 
the foreign. In England, which 
had the trade of all the world, hec 
foreign er de was equal only to the 
two and thirtieth part of her home 
conſumption. Ir was therefore the 
greateſt abſurdity, to talk of any 
country's manufacturing for others, 
while the was un:ble to ſupply her- 
ſelf, and thus to give up the greater 
object for the leſs, and to take as 
firſt in point of time that whick 
ought to be a ſecondary conſidera- 
tion. The amendment was fireau- 
ouſly ſupported by Mr. Hartley, 
Mr. Longfield and major Doyle. 
By the latter, the ſyſtem was ridi- 
culed in ſtrong terms. Ireland had 
aſked for bread, and he feared th 
had given her a ſtone. She h 
aſked for protecting duties, and ſhe 
was offered equalization, This was 
like the procceding of a compan 
of ſtrolling players, who advert 
ed the tragedy of Hamlet, in which 
the part of Hamlet was, by particu- 
lar defire, to be omitted. On the 
other hand it was afferted by Mr. 
Foſter, that the amendment of Mr. 
Flood was the moſt ruinous ever 
ſuggeſted, Did he underſtand what 
it was in which he engaged ? In- 
ſtead of laying a ground for mutu- 
al intercourſe and benefit, he called 
for mutual prohibition and ruin, at 
leaſt on the fide of Irelind; for 
Britain could ſuffer comparatively 
but little in the conteſt, Britain 
might protect herſelf againſt the 
productions of that kingdom to the 
annual amount of 2,400,000l. 
Would they invite her to this ex- 
ertion, to exclude only 380, oool. 
worth of her goods by the laying 
on of protecting duties? The a- 
mendment was rejected. 

To place the ſubje of the wool- 
len manufacture together w th ſome 
other articles in timilar circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances in a more ſtriking light, it 
was moved by Mr. Griffith, that 
there be laid before the houſe a liſt 
of thoſe commodities, the importa- 
tion of which into Britain was pro- 
hibited, or their exportation from 
Britain into Ireland. As there was 
ſome difficulty in-bringing this pa- 
per before the houſe in compli- 
ance with parliamentary forms, Mr. 
Griffith directly ſtated what thoſe 
articles were. Among the firſt were 
included hats, ſoap, candles, ſtarch, 
and linen checks of more than ten 
yards in a piece, Among the latter 
he enumerated particularly live 
ſheep, worlted, hnen yarn, and 
every ſpecies of commodity that 


was conſtructed from wool not yet 


manufactured. The ſpirit” of pro- 


Hibirion in this reſpect, he oblery- 
ed, went ſo far, that a gentleman 
'would not even be permitted to 


bring a-mattraſs from England for 


his bed, | 


In purſuance of the ideas he had 
ſtated in the outſet, Mr. Gardiner 
moved as an amendment, that **no 


prohibition nor any duty whatſo- 


ever ſhould hereafrer ſubſiſt upon 
the export of the primum of the 
ſtaple manufacture of either king- 
dom into the other.” The amend- 
ment was ſeconded by fir Edward 
Newenham, and ſtrenuoufly recom- 
mended to the adoption of the 


houſe by Mr. Corry, Mr. Hartley 


and Mr. Molyneux, Major Doyle 
reminded the houſe, that it had been 
the diſtreſs of the woollen manu- 
facturers that had brought forward 
the queſtion of protecting duties, 
and that for their relief the various 
non · importation agreements had 
been formed. To render both of 
theſe remedies unneceſſary was the 
avowed object of the preſent ſyſtem; 
and how did it operate? By making 


the poor, ſtarving woollen-weaver 
— 2 he was before, and mak - 


ing the linen weaver who had ng 
complaints, in appearance better 
than he was before, And then i 
was expected that the woollen wear. 
er was immediately to grow fat and 
content. We might indeed ſend 
our woollens to England, and our 
coals to Newcaſtle, and that wa 
called equality. If the reſolutio 
paſſed in its preſent form, he added, 
it would be neceffary to follow i 
with a law to export 12680 manu- 
facturers of woollen cloth, for 
whom there would be no longer 
any occaſion; or, which might 
be a ſhorter method, to import a 
certain portion of the plague from 
the Lerant to rid the country of the 
complaints of theſe poor fellows. 
Mr. Griffith remarked, that if the 
exportation of wool from Gren 
Britain was prohibited, the propo- 
ſitions however permitted to Ireland 
the law of retaliation: the plan 
Engliſh of which was this. When 
ever Ireland ſhall increaſe her flocks, 
20 the quality of her wool, 
and reduce its price lower thau it 
was in England, which could ne- 


ver be, ſhe might then retort upp! 


the ſeat of empire, and preven! 
them from enjoying any advantag: 
from the low price and ſuperior es. 
cellence of the Iriſh wool. Mr 
Griffith knew not how to combi! 
ſo abſurd an argument, but by is 
flancing one of a ſimilar natur. 
An unfortunate ſmuggler was t. ker 
in the fact of carrying tea on ſhore 
from an Eaſt India ſhip in the har 
bour of Cork. He was immediate! 
brought on board and put in irons 
Shortly after ſeveral lords, privy 
counſellors and perſons of dilline 
tion came on board in a beautif 
barge, and began to ſmuggle ati 
very great rate. The ſmnyglc! 
finding that no notice was taken * 
this by the cuſtom- houſe officer, be 
u to revile him in a very * 
yu, 
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ſtyle, for having puniſhed him a ve- 
ry poor man, tor what he ſuffered 
lords and priyy-counſellors to do 
with impunity, * Piſh, you fool,” 
faid the officer, get yourſelf made 
a lord, and then you may ſmuggle 
as much as you pleaſe.” This ad- 
vice, Mr. Grifhth averred, was 
much more plauſible and ſerious, 
and. the execution of it much more 
feaſible on the part of the ſmuggler, 
than to ſuppoſe that the wool of 
Ireland could eyer come in compe- 
tition in quality and price with the 
wool of England. The amend- 
ment of Mr. Gardiner was excepted 
to by fir Edward Crofton and Mr. 
Dennis Browne, from the conſider- 
ation that the province of Con- 
naught, two ſeveral counties of 
which they repreſented, paid its 
rent in wool, and that the amend- 


ment would prove its total deſtruc- 


tion. The houſe divided upon the 
queſtion, ayes 33, noes 178. 

The laſt head of the propoſitions 
that encountered the animadverſion 
of the houſe was that relative to the 
compenſation to be made by Ire- 
land in the ſurplus ef her heredi- 
tary revenue. 
been treated in terms of the teverelt 
reprobation by Mr. Brownlow. Tr 
had been well for-Mr. Orde that he 
was at preſent in a civiliſed country : 
had he made ſuch a prepoſition in a 
Poliſh diet, he would not have l:ved 
to carry back his anſwer. . r. 
Browulow however afterwards ac- 
knowledged, that he had perhaps 
ſpoken of the propoſition under the 
influence of miſapprehenſion, and 
that he had ſaid ſome things to the 
Britiſh miniſter which he believed 
he ſhould not have done in a cooler 
moment. At the fame time he ſaw 
no ground for altering his opinion. 
He did not like the mode of voting 
money to Great Britain uncondition- 


ally; it „ to him to have all 


his had originally 
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the features gf dhe odious ſhip mo- 
ney, or whatever other impoſitions 
had been regarded as moſt oppreſ- 
five, The meaſure was equally cen- 
ſured as unconſtitutio il, by Mr. 
Gritfith, Mr. Longfield and Mr. 
Molyneux, By Mr. Flood it was 
ſet in a ſlill farther light of objec- 
tion, Every man knew the con- 
ſtant complaint of Ireland had been 
the drain occaſioned by her ab- 
ſentees, a drain equal, in compati- 
ſon to the rental of Ireland, with 
the taxes of Great ye in com- 

aziſon to the property of Britain. 
|" ſhould it be aſked, will you 
agree to a meaſure to increaſe the 
number of abſentees, inſtead of de- 
creating them, the anſwer would 
ſurely be in the negative. But in 
truth they did increaſe them when 
they voted an augmentation of the 
army ; and if they voted for the 
ſupport of the navy, they muſt in- 
creaſe them again, Was it poſſible 
for Ireland in her preſent ſituation, 
giving with her right band to the 
army, and with her left to the na- 
vy, and having this drain of ab- 
ſentees, was it poſſible for her to 
exiſt? It was replied by Mr. Ma- 
ſon, to the objection of Mr. Flood, 
that he was miſtaken in his repre- 
ſentation. The money was not 
bound to be ſent abroad. They 
might build frigates at home for 
the protection of their trade; they 
might ſend it in beef, they-might 
lay it out in gun- powder. They 
might direct every penny of it to 
be laid out in Ireland; for the 
whole ſurplus was to be at the diſ- 
poſal of parliament. This part of 
the ſyſtem was voted, without any 
material alteration, 

The whole plan of the propoſed 
arrangement was cenſured by Mr. 
Montgomery, member for the coun- 
ty of Donegal, Mr, Arthur Browne 
and Mr, Parſons, the ä 
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of Trizity College, Dublin and Mr. 
Flood. Te bene p to be 
conferred were unſubſtantial andima- 
ginary, not real and valuable. The 
return in the mean time that was to 
be made was fraught with the moſt 
important conſequences to the fu- 
ture proſperity of Ireland. She was 
to appropriate the hereditaty reve- 
nue, and that for ever. And what 
was the gratitude fo | confidently 
claimed from her? Had England 
ever entered into a war on her ac- 


count? Had England ever ſupport- . 


.ed a fingle ſhip for her defence, 


loſs on the other. He could noi 4 


enough condemn the folly and tht 
ruin of a/treaty of equality. Con. 
fidering the different fituations of 
each country, the wealth, the caþi 
tal of the one, the poverty, tht 
wretchedneſs of the other, this wa 
to ſign the death-warrant of fone 
of their beſt ſources of their prof. 
perity. With reſpect to the lat 

ſolution, he corilidered it as op 
Perfive, derogating from the ince- 

ndence of parliament, at the 
ame time that it ſwelled the pre 
rogative and the deſpotiſm of the 
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+ more. than ſhe- would have done if crown. It was ſuſpecting the lo. Me 

Ireland had been ſunk to the bot- alty of that country and its interet d 

| tom of the ſea? But the perſon in the ſafety of the empire; it un 
ö - who was moſt pointed in his cenſure declaring that though the heied . 
| of the general outline of the ſyſtem tary revenue ſhould be more pro. Wi 31 
| - was Mr. Molyneux, He wiſhed to ductive, the additional taxes mig WW ti 
| do juſtice to Mr. Orde's abilities in be increaſed, but ſhould never ben 
i | bringing. forward the reſolutions. repealed. In fine, he regarded the WF Ii 
|| Considering his fituation and bis firit part of the arrangement as { WW ti 
1 connections with England, they were crificing the trade of that country, i 
1 ſuch as by no means diſgraced him. the laſt its honour and independ- WF ar 
| But be would with confidence de- ence : he ſhould therefore give to ee 
| clare that every Iriſhman who ſup- the whole his hearty negative. la 
| ported the meaſure! was "guilty of But the voice of general cenſur: WF in 
| - Tacrificing the trade and the moſt was ſcarcely heard amidſt the 2p. p: 
| important intereſls of the kingdom. plauſe that was beſt.:wed-upon the ©: 
F They bad heard much of the gra- outline of the plan from every fic: WF to 
1 titude and the obligations in which of the houſe. Thoſe who were mot pe 
1 they were held to Great Britain. particularly explicit in their con- w: 
| This was a language beſhould ever mendutions were Mr. Dennis Daly, Wh pl 
if - reprobate in that houſe. Mr. Mo- Mr. George Ogle, Mr. Georg: th 
if lyneux was ready to put the merits Ponſonby, fir Lucius O*Brien, M. bo 
It! of the whole queſtion upon one Huſſey, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Forbes, Ir 
1 _ - fingle- truth, which, if it could be and Mr. Griffith, All of theſe «- WF ful 
[ ' contradicted, i he would allow his ther acknowledged their entire 2. of 

i ubjections to be ill founded. Sup- quieſcence in the whole ſyſtem, «WF ot! 
| // poſe; Ireland was entirely independ- expreſly declared that in a gener MY the 

N ent ef England: would not the view its benefits appeated to then Ti 

[ miniſter who ſhould form a treaty greatly tooutweigh the defects thi ell: 


4 of commerce with Great Britain might be imputed to it. It was * ma 
1 on the foundation of theſe reſolu - marked Mr. Dennis Brown WF rar 
& | + + t00s, deſerve to be impeached for that the be — male hot 
ö y: having ſacrificed the intereſts of upon the propofitions would be t 
. „ Treisud, and to loſe his head ? It read them. But now that miniſits 
iwas advantage on one fide, it was had brought forward with gere 
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trouble and difficulty 
Wind well digeſſed ſy 
4 or 48 td the pe 
vas a ſyſtem of w 
Wot to approve; 
ſanguine of them all, ſo lately as 
the la year, never could have ex 
pected ſuch liberal conceſſion, What 
then was next to follow ? 8 

e had been alrrady taught to 
ee the law of the hat they 
bad been in\tructed: to hold in con- 
tempt the firſt court of law in the 
kingdom, and ſtrangers had been 
induced to ſtand far aloof from a 
cbuntry, where tranquillity and or- 
der, the only protection of proper- 
ty, were no where to be found. 
While faction *. — the place of 
mduſtry, while ſpecula ive queſ- 
tions eng roſſed the public mind, 
the free trade was but the whiſt- 
ling of a name, and the only fruit 
that would accrue from their riſks 
and their exertions was poverty 
and deſolation. Mr. Grattan point- 
ed his eulogium principally at the 
laſt department of the ſyſtem, It 
jneluded in its ſtructure a threefold 
priaciple : the firſt was, after the 
expences of the nation were paid, 
to contribute to the general ex- 
pence of the empire. The ſecond 
was, by making the ſurplus not ap- 
plicable to the general expence till 
that event took place, to intereſt 
both Engliſh and Iriſh miniſters in 
Iriſh economy. The third was to 
ſubject the ſurplus to the control 
of the Iriſh parliament. it the 
other reſolutions had not 'paſſrd, 
theſe ought ſtill to be ſupported. 
They put an end to debt; they 
eſtabliſuied Iriſh ceconomy i they 
made the Britiſh miniſtry a gua- 
rantee for the integrity of that 
houſe, and the parfimony of the 
rehdent adminiſtration. © Ie plan 
was open, fair and juſt, and ſuch 
33 the ſupreme government could 
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juſtify ro both nations. It gave to 
England what ſhe had 4 right to 
expect, and perhaps it could not 
give her more. FI: 

The propoſitions paſſed the com- 
mittee of the whole "houſe on 
Friday, the eleventh of February ; 
and on Saturday they were report- 
ed and followed up by an addreſs 
to the ſovereign, expreſſive of their 
fervent gratitude, and the ſinguine 
hope with which they looked for- 
ward to the complete execution of 
ſo liberal an arranyement- On the 
di viſion upon this addreſs the onl 
perions who appeared againſt it 
were Mr. — of * » 
and Mr, Mont omery, member for 
the county of Donegal. It was 
carried with equal unanimity though 
the houſe of lands, and on the 
Wedneſday following a meſſage was 
ſent from the lords to the commons 
expreſſing their agreement to the 
retolurions and their concurrencein 
the addreſs. ” 

Through the whole courſe of the 
buſineſs it had been intimated by 
Mr. Orde, that the commerce 'of 
the Eaſt Indies was to be brought 
before the houſe as a ſeparate con- 
fideration ; and it was even under» 
ſto d, that a ſyſtem relative to this 
mater had been digeſtedinto twelve 
ions. Theſe pro- 
poſitions were either withheld in 
conſequence of ſome revolution in 
the ſentiments of miniſters, or de- 
l-yed, and of con'equence per- 
mitted to be ſuperſeted, by the al- 
terations that it was found neceſſary 
to make in the ſyſtem during its 
pany through the Engliſh par- 

ament. * 
In the mean time the taxes, 
which were requiſite in the execu- 
tion of the arrangement, in order 
immediately to rails the hereditary 


* 


revenue to a level with the demanda, 
were not proc raſtinatꝭ d. The eſti- 
mates 
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mate of the neceſſity was taken at 
the annual ſum of 140, oool. and 


- the taxes by which this ſum was to 


be raiſed were a duty upon malt, 
tobacco, licences, wheel carnages, 
newſpapers, and certain other ar- 
tickes, Very early in the Iriſh 
houſe of commons, the leaders of 

poſition declared their diſcontent 
with the flow, and, as, they deem- 
ed it, equivocal procedure of the 
Engliſh parliament; and they en- 


deavoured to obtain from adminiſ- 


tration the ſuſpenſion of the bills 
impoſing theſe duties, till they 
ſhould learn that ſome peremptory 
and deciſive meaſure was adopted 
on the part of England. This de- 
mand created a ſpecies of debate in 
which the members took oppoſite 
fides according to their preconceiv- 
ed ideas, Mr. Grattan and many 
others, including all the friends of 
adminiſtration, declared their opĩ- 
nion that the taxes were the only 
means that could be employed by 
that kingdom for ſupporting the 
expences of government without 
running into debt, They there- 


fore declared their peculiar favour 


to that part of the ſyſtem that re- 
lated to theſe taxes, and profeſſed 
their carneſt wiſh that 74 all the 
reſt were loſt, this part of the ſyſ- 
tem might be preſerved, By ſeve- 
ral on the other hand it was ſlated 


in the ſtrict light of a compenſation ? 


to England for the benefits held out 
in the preceding articles of the 
ſyſtem. If the ſyſtem were not 

iven, Ireland could take care of 
W finances in a better and more 
oeconomical manner, not by railing 
her revenues. to the oval of her 
expenditure, but by finking her 
expenditure to the level of her re- 
venues. Theſe debates were far- 


ther diſtinguiſhed by a declaration 


from Sir John Parnel, one of the 


- commiſſioners of the Iriſh revenues, 


that he thought every part of th: 
propoſitions fair and advantageous Wi 
to that kingdom. That accord. 
ingly no change in miniſterial poli. 
tics ſhould have any influence upon 
him; but that he was determined 
to ſupport the whole in the manner 
in which it had been agreed to, 
regardleſs of the conſequenee, 
Some advantage was afterwardz 
taken of this declaration by the 
members of oppofition. The tax 
bills received the royal aſſent on 
the twenty-fourth of March, On 
this occation ſome difficulty had 
been made on the part of the houſ: 
of lords, in complying with the 
uſual mode of ſending Pack money 
bills to the houſe of commons, in- 
ſtead of retaining them in their 
own poſſeſſion, as was uſual in other 
caſes, nll they received the laſt for. 
malities neceſſary to their paſſing 
into a law. The nolad however 
was ſpeedily compromiſed, and mat- 
ters returned into their old channel, 

One of the queſtions which had 
been warmly debated by the op- 
pelite ſides of the houſe of com- 
mons during the pendency of the 
propoſitions, was relative to the 
conſtruction of the laws of navigs- 
tion of Great Britain. A principal 
branch of the benefit reſulting from 
the propoſed ſyſtem conſiſted, ac- 
cording to adminiſtration, in the 
extenſion of theſe laws to the kings 
dom of Ireland, and the pernut- 
ting the circuitous as well as » 
direct importation into England o 
the produce of the colenies by Iriſl 
merchants. Oppoſition on the cou 
trary, including the country gen- 
tlemen and many of the lawyers, 
maintained that the acts of naviga- 
tion did neceſſarily and irrefiſtibly 
include Ircland as a part of the 
empire, and that of conſequenc? 
nothing was given under this branch 


of the ſyſtem to which Ireland 2 
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' t already entitled, To bring this 


ueſtion to an iſſue, a reſolution 
as propoſed to the houſe on the 
eventh of April, by Mr. Corry, 


e conteſted laws. The motion 
a5 oppoſed as premature by Mr. 
orbes, Mr. Griffith, and Mr. 
lartley; and Mr. Corry at length 
nſented to withdraw it. 


the While the, meaſures that related 
tar Wh the” commercial ſyſtem engaged 
* e Attention of parliament, the 
On ars of the projected reform were 
hal ot entirel neglected by its friends. 
ou he laſt effort were now expended 
the e that glorious flame, which had 
"7 Woce ſpread over every part of the 
dez and, and which had ſeemed to 
Ma romiſe a very different and di- 
* inguiſhed ſucceſs, The congreſs 
Fon f the nation of Ireland met pur- 
ang ant to its adjournment on the 
" Whvcnticth of April. The proceed- 
= gs that were held, fo far as it was 
14 bought proper to give them to the 
public, ſeem to have tended chiefly 

„. Bp put the plan of a more equal re- 
the eſentation into as general terr s 
be it was conceived to admit, 1d 
. o leave as much as poſſible to the 
84 ſiſdom and direction of parliament, 
b rte congreſs now declared their 
0" reeting to. be final, and in a very 
hs ef addreſs to the people of Ire- 
we and, obſerved, that, © if the 
= buſes of former parliaments did not 
ch ſpire a diſtruſt of thoſe which were 
| of i” come; if the venerable opinion 
-q dhoſe illuſtrious men who were 
ew jow no more, and the aſſiſtance of 
en. Pose whoſe preſent labours co- 
* erated with them in the ſame 
| „ uit, had no influence to awake 
Pls beir fears, to animate their efforts, 
the ad to invigorate their hopes, this 
ce d every other endeavour muſt 
nch Al into oblivion ; and they would 
1s fly repoſe in indolent acquie- 
an ace under ſuch a repreſeutation 


\ 


as would gall themſelves and their 
poſterity with increaſing taxation 
and oppreſſion.“ 

It was not till the twelfth of 


laratory of their conſtruction of May, that Mr. Flood preſented to 


the houſe of commons a bill for 
effecting the purpoſe of the national 
congreis. To give to the buſineſs 
a greater appearance of delibera- 
tion and ſoleninity, he had fo early 
as the ſecond of March moved for 
leave to bring in a meaſure of this 
kind, which was accordingly grant - 
ed him. In the mean time he added, 
that, as the prime miniiter of Eng- 
land had pledged himſelf to bring 
forward reſolutions of a fimilar 
nature, in a grand and decitive ef- 
fort beforè the Britiſh parliament, 
he did not mean to bring in his 
own bill till he had ſeen the fate 
of that undertaking, The dif- 
cuffion of Mr. Pitt's propoſal took 
place in Great Britain on the 
eighteenth of April. On the twenty 
eighth of the ſame month Mr. 
Flood moved, that the houſe re- 
ſolve itfelf into a committee to con- 
ſider of an inſtruction to the per- 
ſons who had been ordered to bring 
in his bill, that the better to pro- 
mote p pulation in contracted or 
decayed | boroughs, no borough 
in the province of Connaught hav- 
ing leſs than forty, or in the other 
provinces having leis than ſeventy 
electors, ſhould be permitted to re- 
turn more than one member to 
parliamem”, The motion was op- 
ſed by major Doyle and fir Boyle 
oche, both of whom had ſup- 
rted the meaſure in the laſt ſeſ- 
on, Mr. Dennis Daly, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, and, in à ſpeech of ſome 
length, by fir Hercules Langriſhe. 
It was ſupported by Mr Grattan, 
who howe er did not appear to 
approve of the particular mode in 
which the buſineſs was brought 
forward in parliament, The mo- 
tion 
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tion was negativ ed without a di - 
viſion. 

The bill itſelf, which was at 
length introduced to the houſe, was 
fupported with confiderable ear- 
neſtneſs by Mr, Brownlow and Mr. 
O'Neil. By the former it was ob- 
ferved that he greatly doubted in- 
deed, whether there was virtue 
enough in that houſe to paſs the 
bill; but that he was bold to ſay, 
that ſooner or later the houſe would 

ive a reform to the people. The 
atter, in reply to Mr. Monk Maſon, 
who had endeavoured to prove that 
the meaſure originated in partial 
clamour, maintained that the whole 
ſenſe of the kingdom was for a par- 
| liamentary reform, and tMat nothin 
but the moſt extreme blindneſs an 
abſurdity could cheriſh a doubt of 
it, The arguments in favour of 
the meaſure were inforced by Mr. 
Rowley, Mr. Forbes, Mr. 17. 
fir Henry Hartſtonge, and Mr. 
Travers Hartley. It was remarked 
by Mr. Flood, that though this bull 
differed materially from the one 
brought in laſt year, ſome there 
were who ſaid it was the ſame, and 
for that reaſon would juſtify their 
oppoſition, But if it were the ſame 
bill word for word, was that a rea- 
ſon ? Had the houſe never rejected 
a meaſure in one ſeſſion and adopt- 
ed it in another? Did they never 
vary in their opinion ? When firſt 
a bill of reform was offered to par- 
liament, the objection was that it 
was delivered upon the point of an 
ideal bayonet. It was the air-drawn 
dagger of Macbeth that appeared to 
every man who oppoſed the bill 
on that day, And why did it ap- 
pear to him, but that his conſci- 
ence ſmote him ? Mr. Flood would 
not ſpeak to the proviſions of the 
bill; but he called upon the houſe 
to let it be printed, and then come 
back with the approbation of the 
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- ately upon the defeat of the bill d 


the 1 as they were # 
men 


— and not like mutes in 
erazlio to . it on that day. 

If they 7 to its diſcuſſion, Wi 
he dared any man to meet him 9 
its 1 he challenged the 
molt informed and the might eſt d 
them all to enter the liils, The 
ueſtion was put, and the houk 
wided, ayes noes 112. 
A bill was introduced, immed- 


reform, by Mr. Forbes, mem oer for 
the county of Drogheda, to pre- 
vent perſons holding places, or n. 
ceiving penſions from government 
from having a ſeat in parli men. 
But this bill encountered the ſane 
fate, and like that of Mr. Flood wa 
rejected upon the ſecond reading, 
In the mean time a motion had bee 
brought forward by Mr. Brown- 
low, on the twenty-fifth of Febru 
ary, declaring, that it was the 
opinion of that houſe, that the pro 
ceedings of the court of king 
bench, in the affair of the high 
ſheriff of Dublin, were highly u. 
prehenfible in adopting a mode d 
puniſhment, arbitrary in its nature, 
contrary to the principles of the 
conſtitution, and deſtructive of the 
trial by jury.“ This motion wu 
rejected at the inſtigation of M. 
Fitzgibbon, Another queſtion mor 
ed * the popular party ws 
introduced by Mr. O'Hara, men- 
ber for the county of Sligo, tht 
object of which was the abolb 
tion of the office of vice-treaſur! 
of Ireland. This motion had th! 
— fate with that of Mr, Browt 
ow. 

The firſt notice that was taken i 


ed by the Pritiſh parliam 
and increaſed to the number 4 
twenty, was on the 13th of jun 
On this occaſion, Mr. Orde bam 


moved an on” for the 


weeks, Mr, Rowley ſuggeſted ho 
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ea he had formed of moving an matters, becauſe he thought it his 
lreſs to the lord lieutenant, re- duty to cheriſh the harmony that 
a-iting him to put an end to the ſubliſted. But now tince conſti. 
mon of parliament. Mr. Rowley tutional queſtions were revived, he 


m 0 

d the -as followed by Mr. Forbes, who ſhould nor be wanting. Whenever 

eſt of as explicit in lis condemnation of the time came for that purpoſe, he 
The ze amended ſyſtem, and propoſed ſhould give them battle, and Ire- 


a ſupplement to the motion of land ſhyuld be the judge. Mr. 
ournment, that the ſpeaker ſhould Forbes's amendment was rejected, 
rite circular letters to the mem- ayes 35, noes 85, 
rs requiring their attendance as When the houſe met again, pur- 
ey regarded the conſtitutional and ſuant to the, adjournment, Mr. 
Pamercial rights of Ireland. An Rowley moved, in conformity tothe 
aequivocal diſapprobation of the hint he had thrown out, that the 
vitem was at the fame time declar- houſe adjourn to the firſt of Ja- 
by Mr. Corry, Mr, Griffith, nuary next. This motion how- 
lr. Arthur Browne, fir Henry ever he withdrew at the re jueſt of 
avendiſh and Mr, Grattan, By Mr. Grattan. Mr, Grattan did not 
c Henry Cavendiſh it was afſerted wiſh the country gentlemen to put 
hat there could be but one ſenti- any queſtion as yet, or to divide 
eut upon the ſubject, Unleſs the their ſtrength. It was better in ſo 
reaty reſolutions came to Ireland eventful a moment, to wait till the 
Paterially altered from the ſtate in advance ſhould be made upon them; 
hich he had ſeen them, it was im it was better to keep themſelves 


0 
ing ſible for the preſent adminiſtra- firm and compact. 
high jon, it was impoſſible for any ad- 2 the whole of theſe pre- 
Y. nidration, to bring them forward luſory debates a ſingular degree of 
de of parliament, . There was not an ambiguity was maintained by admi- 


agliſhman nor an Iriſhman that niſtration, relative to the queſtion 
F the ould dare to do it; and if there whether or not the fourth amended 
f the cre, he would not find another baſe propoſition, cancerning which the 
| wu nough to ſecond him. The houſe greateſt appehenſions were enter- 
Mould riſe indignant ; the conteſt taiyed, would make a part of the 
rould be, who ſhould firſt move a ſyſtem they ſhould bring forward in 
wa Wi ueltion of expulſion, on the man Ireland. This ſueceeded ſo far, that 
#ho aimed a vital ſtab at the le- fir Henry Cavendiſh roſe on the 


nem- 

che A" flative independence of Ireland. twenty-firſt of July to aſſure the 
bol · this it was added by Mr. Grat- houſe, that he underſtood that no- 
ſurer an, that if the reſolutions of the thing injurious to the commercial 
agli houſe of commons were or conſtitutional rights of the na- 
oer laid upon their table, he would tion would be introduced under the 


dppoſe them with the laſt nerve cf preſent adminiſtration. So late as 
us ſtrength, / and with the laſt the ſecond of Auguſt it was obſerv- 
reath of his life. When the ſet- ed by Mr. Orde' with ſome warmth, 
lement of 1782 took place, he that the delay he demanded was but 
onceived that no conſtitutional of ſhort duration; and if he then 
ueſtion could afterwards ariſe be - brought forward any thing injuri- 
ween the two nations. Upon that ous to the conſtitution or commerce 
round he had impoſed a filence of Ireland, let him be cenſured 


don himſelf reſpechng commergial with the ſevereſt marks of indigna- 
178+, | ; wor 5 
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tion; let him be marked with re- 
proach, and daſhed with diſhonour ! 
Ar preſent he hoped the houſe would 
give him credit tor the rectitude of 

is intentions, Mr, Orde's avow- 
ed intention, as it appeared on the 
former of theſe days, was to bring 
parliament to an ultimate deciſion 
upon the ſyſtem, previouſly to the 

_ cloſe of us preſent ſeſſion. 

The ſyſtem was 0j-.ned by the 
Britiſh minitter on the tweltth of 
Auguſt, On the preceding day a 

ueſtion was moved by Mr. Flood, 
that the houſe ſhould come to a re- 
ſolution ** that it would retain un- 
diminiſhed the free and full exerciſe 
of the ſole and exclulive authority 
at all times to legiſlate for [reland 
internally, externally, and commer- 
cially.” This motion was with- 
drawn fox the preſent, at the re- 
2 of Mr. Orde, Mr. Grattan 
eclared his preference to the pro- 
ceeding by addreſs to the throne 
rather than by reſolution ; if how- 
ever Mr. Flood brought forward 
his reſolution, he ſhould concur in 
its ſupport. 

ut the ſpirit of oppoſition to 

the propoſitions in their amended 
form was not confined to the houſe 
of commons of Ireland. On the 
contrary, it had been widely dit- 
fuſed through all ranks of men, and 
the moſt valuable and important in- 
texeſts of the evuntry, conſtitution - 
al and commercial, were conceived 
to be involved in the fate of the 
fyſtem. Every other conſideration 
was now loit in the univerſal alarm. 
 The-dmce favourite ideas of parlia- 
mentary reform were forgotten. 
Petitions were preſented from every 
part of the kingdom, the object of 
which was to expreſs their jealouſy 
of the plan of commercial inter- 
courſe; and to entreat that its diſ- 
cuſſion might not take place in the 


preſent ſeſſion of parliament, The 


ſhould propoſe. He ſtood there tht 
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earlieſt petitions were thoſe the town 
of Waterford and Galway, which 
were preſcn:ed on the twenty-firit 
July. They were followed, among 
others, by the merchants of Dub 
lin, the freeholders of Antrim and 
Armagh, and the citizens of Cork, 
whoſe petition was preſented by 
Mr. Hutchinſon, the ſecretary « 
ſtate, > 

On the day appointed to more 
for leave to bi ing in a bill for effec. 
tuating the propoſed intercourſe, 
Mr. Orde explained the bufinets u 
the houſe in a ſpeech of conſidet. 
able length. He was glad that the 
time was come, to put an end t 
doubts and miſrepreſentations, and 
to prove the conſiſtency of his cos 
duct in doing nothing contrary to 
the declaration he had ſo often made, 


never to bring invinge any mes 


ſure that ſhould infringe upon th! 
conſtitution of [reland. He aps 
logized for ſaying any thing e. 
ſpecting himſelf in a diſcuſſion of f 
great magnitude; but the charge 
of contradiction that had been 24. 
vanced againſt him made it necells 
ry; and he now avowed his iel 
reſponſibility for the meaſure be 


afſerter of the fairneſs and juſtie 
of the propvfirion he was to ofter; io 1 
and he begged to be underſtood nd 
merely as acting officially, but tix 
his heart was in it, In conlidentf 
it, he ſaid, every man ought to db 
miſs from his mind what he had # 
ready heard, to diveſt himſelt d 


prejudice, and to come to the Mik 
cuffion uninfluenced by bias of ein 
kind. For his part, he woul 4nd 
attempt a parade of words; plauſ vir 
bility was neceflary where thee | 
was a doubt of the truth ; but ents 
the preſent buſineis there was "hoſe 
reaſonable ground for hefitation. Wer, i 


Mr. Orde defended the variati0? 
that appeared in the ſyſtem, by '® 
confiderat 
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onſide ration of the natural pro- honour ;. the inſtances in which he 
Merefs of a meaſure of this fort, had reſiſted the demands of impor. 
hat had gone from that houſe tunate complaint grea ly outnum- 
arly in the ſeſſion was ro be conſi · bered thoſe in which he had yield- 


town 
vhich 
wit of 


' + 


mon? 

Dub- {Wdercd in the nature of the founda- ed. He had been actusted by the 
n and tion of a treaty, a ſketch on the moſt liberal principles, and had u- 
Cork, part of the people of Ireland of niformly ſtood up as the advocate 


ry 0 


1 

; he agreement they were willing to and reconciler of both kingdoms. 
Storm. It was next requiſite that Mr. Orde averred with the ute 
BBritain ſhould conlider what it was molt confidence, that the amend. 
Sthat ſhe could concede ; and ſhould ments that had been made to the 
nate thoſe reſtraints and exceptions propolitions in England, though 
vhich ſhe might regard as eſſential calculated to gratify rhe cautious 
o her welfare. For himſelf, he and circumſpect ſpirit of her reve- 
could have wiſhed that (till more li- nue laws, did nor in reality interfere 
xeral terms of adjuſtment could with the proſperity of Ireland. 
Have been conſonant to the feelings Notwithſtandingallthe modifications 
and ſuppoſed intereſts of both coun- and alterations that had been adopt- 
tics, His ideas and his hopes had ed, the ſyſtem was ſtill as advanta- 
gone to open ports, and a total de- geous to that country as it had ever 
eliction of duties between the two been. The natural firwition of 
ingdoms; but, as the different cir- Great Britain and Ireland in com- 


more 
effec- 
ourle, 
els to 
\(ider- 
at the 
nd 1 
3, and 
s COM 
ary to 
made, 
mes 


on the eumſtances of each, and the diffe- mercial affairs, was a lituation of 
apo · ¶ rent maturity of their trade render- rivalſhip; but it was their mutual 
ig - ſueb an adjuſtment impraftic.ble, int-reſt not to continue rivals. 
n of 10 had been neceſſary to look out They could not long remain as 
harges ior ſomething near it. The diffi- they were, and foreign mtions on- 
en d. Neulties and obſtacles, that had ſug- ly could rejoice at the defeat of the 
creed themſelves in its progrets, meaſure, Mr. Orde added, that 


is ed been innumerable. Particular after bringing in the bill, asd print- 
ure ve Wnterelts were naturally alarmed, ing it, it was his intention to pauſe, 
ere ad it had been neceſſary to attend in order to learn the ſentiments of 
juiti. eo them in ſome inſtances, not leſs the country reſpecting it. The 
| ofter; Bo refiit them in others. The con- original outline had been only the 
od rofl: of the oppoſition in both overture of a treaty, and there 
ut tahſes of the Britiſh parliament had been no impropriety in coming 
iden! Wd been artful, infidious, and in- to a decifion upon it at once. But 
| to r igable. They had ſuggeſted in the prefent ſtage he wiſhed to 
had +8 variety of amendments hoſtile to follow the example of mature deti- 


{eli de conſtitutional and connnercial beration that had been given thew 


the Mickhts of Ireland; and it had been by the Engliſh parliament, It war 
of u beir boatt, that by their alterations his deſire, that the / houſe ſhould 
ona additigns they had effected decide upon the information 
pla cir grand purpoſe of perplexing they could procure, Let them hear 


ie butinefs, and creating diſcon- every perſon who wiſhed to be 

eats in Ireland, without allaying heard: let them receive every pe» 

hoſe of Great Britain, The man- tit on that could be brought; and 

er. in Which the miniſter there had let them liſten to all the evidencs 

Kncated bimſelf from theſe em- that cou'd be offered. 

'ratſnents, did him the highett The ſprech of -_ Maſon, who 
2 ood 
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Nood forward in defence of the ſyſ- 
tem, was particularly directed to 
the vindioation of the fourth pro- 
poſition. He ſhoujd not have been 
Jurpriſed, if the commercial regula- 
tions of the bill were found to oc- 
caſion a great diverſity of opinion. 
It in a treaty of this nature eve'y 
article were 18 favour of one of the 
parties, there would be an end of 
that equality, which muſt neceſſari- 
Iy be the baſis of a permanent agree- 
ment. It was therefore natural 
that ſome of the proviſions, when 
confiderud ſingly, and not as com- 
poſing part of a ſyſtem, ſhould ap- 
pear exceptionable. But that men 
on this occaſion ſhould have talked 
of peril to the conſtitution, was an 
objection equally fraught with ab- 
ſurdity and miſchief. It was to 
ſpread à falſe alarm through all 
parts of the kingdom, to irritate 
the public without juſt cauſe 
againſt the Britiſh parliament, and 
to perſuade the people, that the in- 
dependence of their country was in 
danger at the very moment when 
it was moſt ſecure; at the very mo- 
ment, that all the branches of the 
legiſlature in hoth kingdoms were 
vying with each other, which of 
them ſhould aſſert the independence 
of Ireland in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
when the miniſter of Ireland had 
moved for a bill by the clauſes of 
which, this point was expreſsly de- 
clared ; when the miniſter of Great 
Britain had actually preſented ſuch 
a bill in that country ; and when 
both houſes of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment had concurred in —— 
an addreſs to the throne, declaring 
that the parliament of Ireland alone 
was competent to make laws to bind 
that kingdom in any caſe whAever. 
Mr. Maſon went farther in aſſerting 
the unimpeachable integrity of the 
ſyſtem in this point, He affirmed, 
that the conteſted ſtipulation re- 


renne 


probated. He contraſſed the ſpirt 


moſt ſo in matters that related! 


N 


— by Great Britain was the 
rongeſt acknowledgment of ti: 
independence of Ireland. Wi; 
had ſhe departed upon that occ: Wi 
ſion from her eſtabliſhed pradtic; 
of regulating the commerce of er: 
ry part of the empire by her on 
parliament only? Why had (: 
then relinquiſhed a er, which 
ſhe had exerciſed without controd 
for one hundred and twenty year;! 
Becauſe ſhe acknowledged the in. 
dependence of Ireland; becauſe ſie 
well knew that no act of her pa: 
liament would be conſidered as u 
lid by the people of Ireland, iti 
were not confirmed by the Iriſh ls 
giſlature. 

Mr. Maſon was of opinion, the, 
if there were any one clauſe mor: 
abſolutely — than the rel; 
it was the very clauſe which A 
been fo loudly and miſtakenly u. 


of the advocates of liberty in tht 
preſent inſtance, with that which 
they had manifeſted when Mr. Ye 
verton's bill for adopting all ſuch 
commercial laws of Great Britain, 
as conferred equal benefits and in: 

oſed equal burthens og the fu 
jects of both kingdoms, was r. 
ceived with ſo general applauſe. 
The ſpirit of both meaſures was tht 
ſame. But he contended that tht 
bill of 1780 was the more offents: 
ſtipulation of the two, fince by 
they adopted the duties as well u 
the regulations of Great Britai 
If eves a country was to be jealo 
of the interference of a foreign |t 
giſlature, ſhe ought ſurely to be 


the impoſition of taxes. No mil 


he ſaid, could be ſo ignorant, U,. 
imagine they were required to pM ®" 
a law, rendering it compulſory * 
future parliaments to regiſter !:* * 


commercial edicts of Great Brits" 


Common ſenſe was ſufficient to * 
t 
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t this was impoſſible; that it was 
ot in the power of a parliament 
y any act of theirs to bind ſuc- 
ecding parliaments, or even to 
ind themſelves in a ſubſequent ſeſ- 
Son The ſingle engagement into 


as thi 
f tte 
Why 
OCCcy 
actice 
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df er. 
r om hich they entered by accepting 
id 1; ele conditions, was to adopt ſuch 
which s as had been paſſed by Great 
ntrod WW ritain fince Mr. Yelverton's bill, 
»ear;) nd then to recommend it to ſuc- 
ne in eeding parliaments to follow their 
[fe (1: W&>xample, and to adopt from time to 
r pe ſuch farther regulations, as 
as 11 ould be founded upon the ſame 
J. if i rinciples of juſtice and equality, 
iſh |» ot notwithſtanding their recom- 
endation and example, every fu- 
the re parliament would neceſſarily 
mor: re its option. How then could 
rel, lis ſtipulation affect the ſuprema- 
of the [rifh legiſlature? 
y r. Mr. Foſter, without going very 
ſpirit NMargely into the contiitutional queſ- 
n the Won, expatiated with great warmth 
which pon the advantages that would 
„ ve eſult from this ſyſtem to the com- 
| ſuck Perce of Ireland. The moſt glo- 
itzin, I ious and ineſtimable proſpect was 
id in- N pened to her manufactures. Were 
e ſub man to look for a country moſt 
19 f-. rantageous in which to ſettle a 
laue. Manufacture, what would be his 
as the Mhoice? One where labour and 
at the Nroriſions were cheap; that is Ire- 
ent ind. And what would he next 
by it ok for ? Why to have a rich, ex- 
ell » euded and Ready market near him; 
titan Mech as England, which would be 
aloe genial foil to ripen their pro- 
gn le luctions, and the affectionate mo- 
o eber to bring them forward to the 
ted u eight of wealth, proſperity and 
mary wſrY's 
Fut the member of adminiſta- 


ö pen that entered moit largely into 
ie defence of the meaſure was Mr. 
r 2: WF zyibbon. As to the I'berty of 
oding the Iriſh manufactures to 
= Britih markets, he did noc 
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build upon it any very ſanguine 


expectations of advantage. But the 
advantages of a relaxation in her 
navigation laws he highly prized. 
He thought tha, without ſuch a re- 
laxation, they, had very little proſ- 
pect indeed of any foreign trade. If 
the Irih merchant had not the 
certain iſſue of the -Engliſh nur- 
ket for foreign commodines, he had 
no ſpur to enterprize and ſpecula- 
tion. But, if England relaxed her 
navigation laws in favour of Ire- 


land, ſhe had a right to expect to 
be followed by her in a. code on - 0 | 


laws, which had been the ſource of 


her commercial opulence, and the 
prime origin of her maritime 
itrength., It had been inſinuated, 
that they could trade to more ad- 
vantage with the colonies of fo- 
reign ſtates, But what foreign ſtates 
would allow them to trade with 
their colonies ? Who was to pro- 
tect them if foreign ſtates ſhould 
refuſe to do them juſtice? or who 
was to aſſert their rights, ſuppoling 
them to be violated? With reſpect 
to the Eaſt Indies, it appeared to 
Mr. Fitzgibbon to be a queſtion 
of no doubt or dithculty, — by 
a law of Ireland they had confirm- 
ed the monopoly ot the Eaſt India 
company, and therefore ſo long as 
the charter laſted, by thut charter 
they were bound. And were the 
charter expired, and were it the 
intereſt of that country to inter- 
tere with Great Britaio, he belicv- 
ed their proſpect of a trade to India 
to be very remote indeed, It was 
not however true, as had been 
ſuggeticd, that Ireland was reſtrict- 
ed by the tenor of the preſent bill, 

beyond the periad of the charter, 
When theretore fo advantageous 
an arrangement was proterred to 
Ireland, tor what reaton was it, that 
ſhe was bid to heſitate and demur ? 
Why, the ſy em it ſeemed was an 
B 3 inſul 
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inſule to Ireland; it ſtruck at the 
inde pendence of her legiſlature. 
This was the firſt inſtance in which 
Ireland bad ever treated; and it 
was a new idea to Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
that Engl.nd, by opening and car- 
rying on a treaty with her as an 
independent ſtate, inſulted her pride, 
and undermined her independence. 
He t: ok great advantage in argu- 
inz upon this point of a definition 
of free trade, as given by Mr, Flood 
in December 1779. It was a 
trade to the whole world, ſubject 
to the reſtraints of their own legiſ- 
lature and that of the country with 
which they traded. This was a 
— clear as the ſun which 

one on their reviving empi:e, and 
wide as the univerſe.? No truth, 
ſaid Mr, Fitzeibbon, could be more 
unqueſtionable than that which had 
been thus delivered by Mr. Flood, 
An arrangement of trade could not 
be agreed upon between two na- 
tions, unleſs they ſettled at the ſame 
time principles of mutual reſtric- 
tion; and, if the Iriſh nation would 
never condeſcend to promiſe com- 
pli:nce with any condition of a 
treaty, the Iriſh nation muſt deter- 
mine never to make any commer» 
cial treaty, or any treaty what- 
ever. | 

Mr. Fitzgibbon treated the ob- 
jection, as originating in the arts of 
the oppoſition in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. He could not by any means 
conſent to regard them as the friends 
of Ireland. It was a firſt principle 
with them not to make to her an 
conceſſions. In the preſent buſi. 
nels, they had in the firſt inſtance 
echoed the clamours and the pre- 
judices of the a, kevin of 
Great Britain, But, having failed 
in their proſpect of damning the 
meaſure in England, they bad in- 


ſtantly changed their ground, and 


applied themfelves to infiame the 


BRITISH'AND 


pride and excite the indignation of 
that country, Mr. Fitzgibbon had 
been informed, that they had in- 
dulged their merriment, he hoped ed 
ſomewhat prematurely, at the cn. 


Wii 
pence of à few individuals whom po 
they ſuppoſed to have ſwallowed ane 
the bait, and at the expence of the ¶ (ity 
kingdom of Ireland. That coun WM hac 
try would become the laughing. WM mir 
ſtock of every nation in Europe, Ned, 
if ſhe were made the dupe of b had 
palpable and ſhallow an arrtilice. Wtior 
Mr. Fitzgibbon concluded with te-: Th: 
marking, that, whatever might Will 
have been intimated at different WM gro 
times concerning the poſſibility of ¶ uon 
Ireland ſtanding alone, he was in» WM con! 
timately convinced, that, firuated as Mlever 
ſhe was in the neighbourhood of Ml ther 
powerful popiſh countries, with % dero 


great majority of her people of the 
popiſh religion, ſhe could not exit 
one hour as a proteſtant ſtate, it 
the protection of England were 
withdrawn; 

The perſon, who on this day fir 
roſe in oppoſition to the ſyſtem, was 
Mr, Conolly, who declared againit 
it in the molt explicit terms. I be 
houſe wovld remember that when 
the obta ning a free conſtituiien 
was the matter in queſtion, he ha 
ſtood in the breach and oppoſed thi 
meaſure, The reaſon he had done 
ſo was, that he thought the bv 
ation of Ireland, in reſpect to ci 
culation and capital, by no mein! 


ſufficient to put her in competit.0Mnerce 
with the ſiſter kingdom, or enable cc 
her to embark on a ſeparate bo de ho 
tom. But the queſiion was 0itiey d 
entirely altered, That houſe Mould 
aſſerted the conſtitution ; it Mm 
been recognized and admitted 01 3Wttemſe 
bands; and he was perſuaded tn ir 
no member of that houſe, no! "ito {j] 
houſe itſelf had a right to recep]. 
from or relinquiſh the indepe0" vere + 
ence they had obtained, on 


* 
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Sir Henry Cavendiſh had attend- 


ed with great anxiety to the open- 
in. ing of the buſineſs, and had liſte 
ped ed to Mr. Orde with an earneſt 
c- MW with to coincide with him it he 
poſſibly could. He was aware of, 
and he lamented the unpleaſant 
the ſtuation into which this buſineſs 
un- ¶ had plunged adminiſtration, an ad- 
ing · N niniſtration he had always ſupport- 
ed, becauſe he believed that they 
had abilities equal to their fitua- 
tion, and honeſly ive to any thing. 


The motion for leave to bring in a 
bill was reckoned very ſtrong 
Tround, and was an excellent mo- 
ton for quieting the parliamentary 
conſciences of members. It how- 
ever became them to conſider whe- 
ther the bill contained any thing 
derogatory to the legiſlative rights 
of Ireland. Upon this queſtion he 
differed from Mr. Orde, and he 
ſhould therefore vote againſt giving 
him leave to bring in the bill, 
which he thought the moſt fair and 
manly way ot proceeding, rather 
than paying him the empty com- 
pliment of ſuffering the bill to be 
introduced, and then voting againſt 
ts paſſing through the houſe. 

dir Henry Cavendiſh would ſay 
nothing to the commercial part of 
the bill, Many of the regulations 
appeared to be beneficial for Ire- 
land ; and very poſſibly they might 
terer have a better offer as to 
commerce, But what was com- 
nerce without liberty to enjoy it? 
tle could not readily ſuppoſe that 
the houſe would paſs the bill, If 
tney did, he would aſſert, that they 
ould betray the truſt repoſed in 
dem by their country, and render 
taemſelves odious to every honeſt 
dan in the kingdom. It required 
0 kill, no abilities to rouſe the 
people againſt this meaſure. They 
dere already rouſed, the difficulty 
bould be to appeaſe them, For 
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himſelf he had always been an 
enemy to improper applications 
fiom the people, and the. ſpirit of 
u{urpation upon the authority of. 
that houſe, If he could extend 
his voice from one end of the 
kingom to the other, he would re- 
commend patience and peace; but 
he would recommend, if the bill 
ſhoulg paſs, unintermitted applica- 
tions to parliament and the throne 
for its repeal. If parliament ſhould 
not liſten. to ſuch applications, a 
22 would then come before 
the public of a ſerious nature in- 
deed. He ſhould lament the neceſ- 
tity of entering upon the conſider- 
ation of the origin of government, 
of the compact upon which ſocieties 
were formed, by which the people 
gave up a part of their liberty For 
the protection of the remainder. 
Mr. Burgh, member for Harris- 
town in the county of Kildare, di- 
ſiinguiſhed himſelf by the ſpeech 
he delivered upon this occalion. 
He argued againil the admiſſion ot 
the principle of the fourth propo- 
ſition, by obſerving that he was 
called upon by that principle to 
truſt the defence of the Iriſh conſlie 
tution to the parliament of Great 
Britain. Did not that parlia- 
ment, it was aſked, „declare that 
they never would infringe the con- 
ſtitution of Ireland? But before he 
truſted them, he muſt confider how 
far the parliament of Great Britain 
had been hitherto to be relied on 
with re to their commerce, 
He muſt recollect what had been 
the fruits of the former profeflions 
and declarations, In the year 
1698, the balance in favour of 
Ireland on account of the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of her woollen manufac- 
ture was 420,000l, The parlia- 
men: of England, deſirous todeprive 
her of this trade, addreſſed the 
king, „to declare to his ſubjecte 
B 4 ot 
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| / 
of Ireland, that they ſhould receive 


all countenance, favour and pro- 
tection from his royal influence for 
the encouragement and promotion 
of the linen manufacture, to all 
the advantage and profit of which 
that kingdom ſhould be capable,” 
That the condition of this counte- 
nance was complied with by giving 
up the woollen manufacture of Ire- 
land, was evident. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, diſcouragement, ri- 
valſhip and reſtridtion had been 


experienced by them in their ſail- 


cloth, in their printed linen, and 
in their linen manufacture of diffe- 
rent ſpecies. And now the Iriſh 
ſecretary came forward, and pro- 

ſed the reſtjtution of part of that 
ceded manufacture, the ſail- cloth 
manufacture, as an inducement for 
Ireland to treat with Great Britain. 
Was not this firſt to rob them, and 


then attempt to bribe them with 


their own ? But if in a tranſaction 
that would have been diſhonour.ble 
between two private merchants, the 
ſucceſſive parliaments of Great 
Britain had ſo obviouſly broken 
their former engagements, what 
muſt they think of a propoſal to 
confide to her preſent declarations 
not only their commerce but their 
conſtitution ? 

Mr. Burgh alluded to the argu- 
ments which had been ered in 
Great Britain againſt ceding any 
advantages to Ireland. They were 
not to be allowed commerce on ac- 
count of the cheapneſs of their la- 
bour. And from what did that 
cheapneſs of labour ariſe ? From 
t.e want of employment, and the 
conſequent milery of the people. 
What was the cauſe ot that miſery? 
The reſtrictions laid on their manu- 


factures and trade by Great Bi1- 


tiin. Another argument againit 
their being admitted to commerce 
was taken from the govunels and 


the favourable fituation of their 

rts. So that it ſeemed they were 
to be reſtrained from commerce on 
accqunt of the diſadvantages they 
derived from Great Britain, and 
they were to be reſtrained on ac- 
count of the bleſſings they derived WE th: 
from heaven. Was this the affec. Wl ex: 
tion, was this the juſtice, was thi: tb 
the liberality, was this the magna · pie 
nimity ſo loudly praiſed and ſo eh 
largely expatiated on? And thus He 
it was that Great Britain reaſoned rwe 
with regard to her greateſt, her WF 177 
moſt natural, her laſt reſource, WI 
Why would ſhe in a great imperial er 
theme proceed on the confined nome 
tions, the local prejudices, and the WW maar 
narrowneſs of mind of the manu- Irel 
facturers of this or that town? fon 
Had ſhe not had enough of reitric ¶ ind: 
tions on trade? She loſt the trade ¶ libe 
of America by adhering to the ¶ cou 
principles of an exciſeman, and ſhe ¶ van 
was preparing to annihilate that of Wi eart 
Ireland, by adopting the principles WF 1adu 
of a pedlar. What was the reaſon Wi of 1 
of the diſtinction thus aſſiduoully WF righ 
maintained berween the two king: the 1 


doms? Was it becauſe a ſea ran be. her, 

tween them? What could have WW uric 
been wanting to the proſperity of Wi trade 
two countries, united by nearneſs d tions 
ſituation, fimilarity of conſtitution, Wi ont | 
of language, of habits, and df ſhe a 
laws? What were the beſt means with 
for the attainment of riches, ſtrength ¶ ia ev 
and ſecurity ? The extenſion of us Wi rate | 
val pewer. This blefling heavet Wi the r 
had provided for them by thros- Wi that 

ing a ſea between them, by giving bang 
to both all the advantages and - nd 
ſources of an inſular firuatio exclu 
What then mult they think cf toreig 
country, which, in lead of rejoicig Wl curcd 
in this double bulwark of her poi- Wh Lets 

tical exiſtence, ſhould bear tou Plant: 
it an eye ot jealouiy and an han ted, 
of oppreſſion, and e unteract, byte eu 


adoption of the moſt narrow p<" ich! 
. di cc 
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Gees, the wiſeſt and moſt favour- 
able diſpofition of providence 2? 
Mr. Grattan, in a ſpeech the firſt 
in reſpect of merit that was ever de- 
livered in the Iriſh parl ament, and 
which was thought by many to 
throw into ſhade all that was moſt 
excellent in the art of eloquence 
that had appeare4 in the ſeat of em- 
pire, took an extenſive view of the 
whole range of the propoſitions. 
He ſet out with a compariſon be- 
tween the free trade obtained in 
1779, and what was now propoſed. 
What the advantages might be that 
were likely to reſult from the for- 
mer, no man could ſay; but any 
man, who had ſeen the ſtruggle of 
lreland during a century of depreſ- 
fon, might foreſee, that a ſpirit of 
induſtry operating upon a tate of 
liberty in a young nation muſt in a 
courſe of time produce ſignal ad- 
vantages- The ſea was like the 
earth, to non-exertion a walite, to 
induſtry a mine. By the ſettlemegt 
of 1779, Ireland had recovered her 
right to trade with every part of 
the world whoſe ports were open to 
her, ſubje& to her own unſtipulated 
duties; ſhe retained her right to 
trade directly to the Britiſh p/pnta- 
tions in a variety of articles with- 
out a reference to Britiſh duties; 
ſhe added to this a privilege to trade 
with the Britzſh plantations directly 
in every other article ſubject to the 
rate of Britiſh duty ; ſhe obtained 
the right to ſelect the articles, ſo 
that the general trade ſhould not 
hang on the ſpecial conformity; 
and the did not covenant to affect, 
exclude or poſtpone the produce of 
toreign plantations. Thus ſhe ſe- 
cured to herſelf the two great ob- 
jects of the free trade, and the 
plantation trade. Theſe being ſet- 
ted, a third in the opinion of ſome 
en ained, namely, the intercourſe 
1th Eng land or the Channel trade; 


ſent advantage. 
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and the demand of protecting du- 
ties, that had been brought forward 
by a number of famiſhing manu- 
facturers in the preceding year, the 
extent of wl.oſe demand was idle, 
the manner of conveying it tumultu- 
ary, but the treatment it received 
on the part of adminiliration tem- 
poriling and undeciiive, paved ihe 
way for the introduction and diſ- 
cutlion of this laſt branch ot their 
commercial ſituation. 

The firſt branch ot this object, as 
it was diſtributed by Mr. G rattan, 
regarded the propoſed equaliſation 
of duties. This ſyſtem, tair in its 
principle, and in proceſs of time 
likely to be beneficial, was ot how- 
ever pregnant with any great pie- 
Under this ar- 
rangement the Engliſh manutactur- 
er in reality continued protected, 
and the Iriſh manufacturer expoſed, 
and the abatement of duty was no 
more than dilarming the argument 
of retaliation, But as Ireland was 
to covenant that ſhe would nut raiſe 
her duties on Britiſh munutactures, 
England on her part engaged that 
ſhe would not diminith her pre fer- 
ence in tavour of Iriſh linens. The 
adjuſtment however did not ſtop 
at the home manutactu:e; it ex. 
tended to the barter of plantation 
produce. Hetre Ireland already 
flood on the two grounds ot law 
and juſtice, As to the law, Mr. 
Graitun could not conceive how 
the ſame act of navigation could 
bear a different conſt uction on the 
one hde of the Chain from what 
it bore on the other, uniel> by ſup- 
poking that in their ancient late of 
dependency they were not entitled 
to the common benefit of the mo- 
ther tongue, And as to juſtice, 
ſince it was clearly og their tide, 
they were as yet a tree par iament, 
and if they did not nnd the law 
equal, they might niake it ſo, 

Mr, 
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Mr. Grattan was much r- ore co- 
tous upon the ſecond divuion of 
is ſubject, which bore upon its face 

inequality of duty as well as in- 
equality of trade. This related in 
the firit place to the rew material of 
the woollen manufacture. The pro- 

ſition indeed ſtipulated that 


there ſhould be no new prohibition. 


But every prohibition beneficial to 
England u as laid before, and none 
in favour of Ireland. Ireland till 
1779 was a province; and, beſore 
the provincial regulations were ſu- 
rſeded, this arrangement eſta- 
liſned a principle of «rt: pofdetis, 
that is, Great Britain ſhould retain 
all her advantages, and Ireland all 
her diſadvantages. But there were 
juſtances of more ſtriking inequali- 


ty; they were to give a monopoly 


to the preſent or any future Eaſt 
India company during its exiſtence, 
and to the Britiſh nation for ever 
after. This was not a ſurrender of 
the political rights of the conſtitu- 
tion, but of the natural preroga- 
tives of man; not of the privileges 
of parliament, but of the rights of 
nations. They were not to ſail be- 
yond the cape of Good Hope, and 
the ſtraits of Magellan. An awful 
Interdict ! Other interdicts extended 
to a determined period of time; but 
here was an eternity of reſtraint ! 
Other interdicts extended to parti- 
cular places for local reaſons; but 
here were neutral regions forbid- 
den, and the bounties of provi- 
dence denied in the moſt opulent 
boundaries of creation! It reſembl- 
ed rather a judgment of God than 
an act of the legitlature, whether 
they meaſured it by immenſity of 
ſp ce, or infini'y of duration, and 
had nothing human about it except 
its preſumption ! 

From their fituation in the Eaſt 
Mr..Grattan proceeded to confider 


their ſituation in the Weſt, They 


were to give a monopoly to the 
Britiſh plantations at their owy 
taxes, Hitherto they only did fo 
in certain articles, with a power of 
ſelection, and that only as long a 
they pleaſed to conform to the con- 
dition and without any ſtipulation 
to exclude foreign produce. Now 
they were to covenant to do ſo for 
ever, and thus to put the trade for 
ever out of their own diſcretion, 
Mr. Grattan aſked, Why did they 
refuſe protecting duties to their 
countrymen ? Becauſe they looked 
like a monopoly, And would they 
give to the Eaſt India merchant, 
and to the Weſt India planter, 
ſomething more; a monopoly, where 
the monopoliſt was the lawgiver? 
The principle of equal duties and 
2 reſtrictions was not the ſhadow 
a ſecurity, becauſe the condition 
of the two countries was totally dis- 
fimilar. Suppoſe Great Brita, 0 
anſwer the exigency of ſome future 
war, cr to fund her preſent debt, 
ſhould raiſe her colony duties {till 
higher, Ireland muſt follow, not be- 
cauſe ſhe wanted the tax, but leſt her 
exemption from taxes ſhould give het 
manufactures any comparative ad- 
vantage. Iriſh taxes were to be 
precautions againſt the proſperity 
of Iriſh manufactures. He feared, 
that by adopting the propoſitions 
they would introduce ſomething 
worſe than this; they would make 
Engliſh jealouſy the barometer of 
Iriſh taxes. The excluſion of f0- 
reign plantation produce would 
have ſeemed ſufficient for every 
purpoſe of power and domination; 
but to aggravate, and it ſhould 
ſeem to inſult them, the independ- 
ent ſtates of America were molt un- 
graciouſly brought into the arrange: 
ment, as if Ireland were a Britil 
colony, or North America conti 
nued a part of the Britiſh dom. 

nions. 5 
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But without enlarging upon this 
circumſtance Mr. Grattan called the 


ſo attention of his hearers to one ar- 
of ticle in the ſettlement, which could 
25 accompany no ſettlement, which 
n- muſt be tatal to any treaty, and 


tear aſunder the bands of fanh and 
affection. The article he intended 
was that which opened afreſh the 
ſettlement of the free trade, and the 
colony trade in 1779. The preſent 
ſyſtem took from them the power of 
ſelection, ſo that the whole co- 
venant hanged on each ſeveral 
branch ; and took from them their 
option of the produce of foreign 
plantations, and of America, It 
was a reviſion in peace of the ſet» 
tlements of war; it was a revoca- 
tion in peace of the acquiſtion of 
war, Mr. Grattan conceived thoſe 
arrarfgements to be ſacred. They 
might make other arrangements 
with the Britiſh nation, but they 
would never make any fo beneficial 


a conjuncture, miraculouſly formed, 
and fortunately ſeized, From the 
conſideration of theſe ſettlements 
he was naturally led to that part of 
the ſubject which related to com- 
penſation. Compenſation certainly 
could not apply to the free trade of 
1779, or the free conſtitution of 
1782, firſt becauſe they were al- 
ready adjuſted, and could not be re- 
voked ; and ſecondly, becauſe they 
were points of unalienable right. 
Freemen would not pay for the re- 
covery of their rights ; payment de- 
rogated from the nature of the claim, 
and ſo it had then been underſtood. 
It was then thought, that to have 
annexed ſubſidy to conſtitution 
would have marred an illuſtrious ex- 
periment on the feelings of the na- 
uon. Then was exhibited the bold- 
er policy, the happy art, which ſaw 
how much might be got by com- 
Pulion, and how much might be 


as theſe, They were the reſult of 


— 
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left to honour; which yielded them 
their claims unſtipulared and un- 
conditioned, and made a bold puſh 


for the hearts of the nation. Let 


them ſee then what they obtained 
without compenſation. A colon 
trade, a free trade, the indepe 
ency af their judges, the governe 
ment of the army, the extinction 
of the unconſtitutional powers of 
the council, the reſtoration of the 
zudicature of their lords, and the 
independency of their legiſlature. 
Let them ſee now what they ob- 
tained by compenſation; a cove- 
nant not to trade beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Magellan ; a covenant not to take 
foreign plantation produce, not to 
take American produce, but ag 
Great Britain ſhould permit; a co- 
venant not to take Britiſh planta- 
tion produce but as Great Britaig 
ſhould preſcribe ; a covenant never 
to protect their own manufactures, 
never to guard the primum of thoſe 
manufactures ; theſe things accom» 
panied, he acknowledged, with a co- 
venant on the part of England to 
diſarm the argument tor protecting 
duties, to give the Engliſh lan- 
guage in the act of navigation the 
ſame conſtruction in both countries, 
and to leave the linen market with- 
out moleſtation. One would think 
ſome God preſided over the liber- 
ties of that country, who made it 
frugality in the Iriſh nation to cone 
tinue free, and annexed the penal 
ties of ſine as well as infamy to the 
ſurrender of the conſtitution ! 

From the conficeration of com - 
merce Mr. Grattan proceeded to a 

ueſtion much more high and ineſ- 
timable, befure which the ideas of 
protecting duties, of reciprocal du- 
ties, of countervailing duties, va - 
niſhed into nothing, and by the tend- 
encies of which the prudence of eve- 


ry head and the energies of every 
| heart 
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heart were called forth to'ſhield the 
new acquired rights of a nation; fo 
long deprefled, fo recently by the 
conjunctures of foreign affairs and 
by domeſtic virtue emancipated. 
If three years after the recovery of 
their freedom they could be brought 
to bend, their children, corrupted 
by their example, would ſurrender ; 
but if they ſtood firm and inexor- 
able, they would make a ſeaſonable 
impreſſion on the people of Eng- 


land; they would give a wholeſome 


example to their children; and, as 
the old Engliſh did in the cafe of 
their 'charter, they would render 
the preſent attempt on Iriſh liberty 
its beſt and perpetual confirmat on. 
Mr. Grattan acknowledged that by 
their external power they might 
diſcompoſe the harmony of empire; 
and he added, that by their power 
over the purſe they might diſſolve 
the ſlate, But this was to reſt the 
connection upon a new and a falſe 
principle. If any body of men 
could ſtill think that the Iriſh con- 
ſtitution was incompatible with the 
Britiſh empire, a doctrine which he 
ab,ured as {edition againſt both, he 
would anſwer, Periſh the empire, 
Live the conſlitution! He ſpoke, 
however, as if a transfer of legiſla- 
tive authority could poſſibly be 
made; but in fact it was impoſſible. 
Man was not omnip-tent over him- 
ſelf, neither were parliaments omni- 
potent to accompliſh their own 
deſtruction, and propagate death ro 


their ſucceſſors. There was in theſe 


caies a ſuperior relationſhip to their 
reſpective creators, God and the 
community. which in the inſtance 
of the incividual arrelied the hand 
of ſuicide, and in that of the poli- 
tical body ſtopped the act of ſur- 
render, and made man the means 
of prop -gati-n, and parliament the 
organ to continue hberty, not the 
engine to deſtroy it. They, the 


limited truſtees of delegated power, n 
born for a particular purpoſe, con- ng 
fined to a particular time, and bear. WW cr 
ing an inviolable relationſhip to the th 
people who ſent them to parliament, Na 
could not break that relationſhip, I the 
counteract that purpoſe, and ſur- N or 
render, diminiſh or derogate from be 
thoſe privileges they lived but to Nea 
preſerve, Mr. Grattan congratu- to 
lated that houſe, that it was one of au: 
the bleſſings of the Britiſh conſi- No 
tution, that it could not dic of 2 pen 
rapid mortality, or periſh like the WM Gr: 
men that ſhould protect her. Any the 
act, that would deſtroy the liberty ed: 
of the people, was dead-born from bl 
the womb. They might put down Brit 
the public cauſe for a ſeaſon, but IM nan; 
another year would fee old conſlitu- WM fhoy 
tion advance the honours of his wer, 
head, and the inſtitution of lowe 
parliament, ſhaking off the priſon of IM trad; 
the tomb, to reaſcend in all its powy is in 
and pride and plenitude ot privilege! 
Mr. Grattan had ſtated theſe pro- 
poſitions, as a mere transfer of exter- 
nal legiſlative authority to the par- 
liament of Great Britain ; but he had 
underſtated their miſchief, fince they 
included in reality a power of unli- 
mited taxation. If a miniſter ſhould 
turn himſelf to a general exciſe, it 
he ſhould wiſh to relieve from the 
weight of further additional duties, 


the hereditary revenue already al- W parlia 
enated, if he ſhould defire to gr Ml Britid: 
tify the alarms of the Enylifh ma- By 


nufacturers, who complained of the oſitio 
exemption of Ireland from exciſes ; 
particularly on ſuch articles as ſoa, Wil Had g 
candles and leather; he might tas Wl je? } 
her by threats, ſuggeſting that i the co 
ſhe refuſed to raiſe an exciſe 02 ll with w 
herſelf, England would raile co Bl for eve; 
ny duties on both, Sec what * BW > Ag; 
mighty inſtrument of coerci Bi they | 
might be made of this bill and ther fertugt 
reſolutions ! Stir, reat Britain WI in thoſ 
could cruſh them.\_/Stir, and te they in 
| mini- which | 
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miniſter could cruſh them in the 
name of Great Britain. He could 


cruſh their imports, he could cruſh. 


their exports ; he could do this in 
a manner peculiarly mortifying, by 
the immediate interyention of their 
own parliament, which would then 
be an active cypher, a counterfeited 


E ſeal in the hands of Great Britain, 


to forge and falſify = name and 
authority of the people of Ireland. 
Nor would they become more de- 
pendent upon the parliament of 
Great Britain, than they would upon 
the crown. The propolitions grant- 
ed a perpetual money bill, a money 
bell to continue as long as Great 
Britain ſhould pleaſe, with a cove- 
nant to — it as often as ſlie 
ſhould require. If after this the 
merchant ſhould petition them to 
lower their duties on the articles of 
trade, their anſwer was our trade 
is in covenant, If their conſtitu- 
ents ſhould inſtruct them to paſs a 
mort money bill, their anſwer was 
the purſe of the nation like her 
trade is in covenant. No more fix 
months money bills; no more in- 
ſtructions from their conſtituents ! 
That connection was broken by the 
preſent bill : Paſs it, and they had 
no conſtituent ; they were not the 
repreſentatives of the people of Ire- 
land, but the regiſter of the Britzſh 
parliament, and the equalizer of 
britiſh duties. 

But it the miſchief of the pro- 
— was thus notonous, their 
aftety was not leſs problematical. 
Had gentlemen mudines the ſub- 
jet? Had they traced the map of 
the countries the right of trading 
with which they were to ſurrender 
forever? Had they traced the map 
& Afia, Africa and America? Did 
they know the French, Dutch, 
fortugueze and Spaniſh ſettlements 
n thoſe parts of the world ? Did 
bey know the neutral powers by 
Tack they were inhabited, their 
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produce, aptitudes and diſpoſitions? 
Had they conſidered the ſtate of 
North America, its preſent fitu- 
ation, its future growth, and every 
incident in the endleſs ſucceſſion of 
time, that might attend that nurſe 
of commerce and aſylum of man- 
kind? Were they now competent 
to declare on the part of themſelves 
and all their — that a free 
trade to thoſe regions would never 
in the efflux of time be of any ſer- 
vice to the kingdom of Ireland ? 
If they poſſeſſed information upon 
this ſubject, it muſt be by a con- 
munication with God, for they had 
none with man; it mult be inſpira- 
tion, for it could not be knowledge. 
The great points for the nation 
had already been carried, and the 
adjuſtment was not indiſpenſible. 
They had a growing proſperity and 
as yet an exemption from intoler- 
able taxes. They could from time 
to time regulate their commerce, 
cheriſh their manufactures, keep 
down their taxes, and brood over 
the growing proſperity of young 
Ireland. In the mean time let them 
guard their free trade and their free . 
conſtitution as their only real re- 
ſources. They were the flruggles 
of great virtue, the reſult of much 
peri-verance, and the ſource to 
that houſe of immortal honour. 
Let them make their third great 
effort. Let them preſerve them, 
and with them preſerve the dignity 
of parliament, the majeſty of the 
people, and the powers of the 
iſland, Let them keep them un- 
ſullied, uncovenanted, uncircum- 
ſcribed, and unſtipendiary. So ſhould 
the proſperity of their country, 
though without a tongue to thank 
them, yet, laden with the bleſſings 
of conſtitution and commerce, bear 
atteſtation to their ſervices, and 
wait on their progreſs with volun- 
tary praiſe, | 
The imputation of ſiniſter m_ 
6 0 
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fo ſtrongly charged upon the oppo 
fition 1 he Englick p — 
were replied to by Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Arthur Browne and 
Mr. Francis Hardy. Mr. Forbes 
particularly inſtanced in the hif- 
tory of the tourth propoſition. 
That propoſition, he ſaid, origi- 
nated with Mr. Pitt, and not in the 


ſuggeſtion or urgency of the Eng- 


h poſition ; and had been firit 
introduced without any kind of 
mitigation or ſoftening. The palli- 
ating words by laws to be paſſed 
by the Iriſh parliament,” were in- 
ſerted at the ſuggeſtion of oppo- 
fition, who had further moved an 
amendment to expunge the excep- 
tionable parts of the propoſition, 


which had been reſiſted with ſuc- 


ceſs by the Engliſh adminiſtration. 
This circumitance fully proved the 
falſhood of the aſſertion, that they 
had in this tranſaction ſacrifi 

every thing to party. If that had 
been their only object, they would 
not have moved this amendment, 
or endeavoured to render the ſyſ- 
tem more palatable to Ireland ; 
they would have ſuffered the reſo- 
lution to be ſent over in its native 
deformity, and thus have inſured 
the rejection of the ſyſtem and the 
defeat of the miniſter. But with 
this miniſter at the head of a cabi- 
net, of which one member was the 


author of the perpetual mutiny bill, 


and another, a nobleman (the duke 
of Richmond) who encouraged 
conventions and congreſſes, and ex- 
horted the volunteers not to lay 
down their arms till a reform had 
been obtained, and yet had thought 
proper to acquieſce under all the 


- miniſterial perſecutions of the laſt 


winter, they were told that the ex- 
iſting members of that cabinet 
were the only friends of Ireland. 
Mr. Forbes farther made an advan- 
tageous contrait between the pre- 


ſent lord lieutenant and the duke of 
Portland. In the addreſs of 1782, 
no miniſterial influence was uſed by ne 
the latter to carry any favourite f. 
ſyſtem. He left the parliament th 
and the people to declare their m. 
wiſhes without reſerve. He ſaid, if rh 
he did not approve of them, he co 
would reſign ; but having approv- Wt be 
ed them, he tranſmitted them to to 
England, declaring at the ſame WWF his 
time, that he would ngt hold the Bi ref 
government of that — „ unleß . mu 
they were complied with in every ! be, 
inſtance. the 

Beſides the ſpeakers whoſe argue ¶ for 
ments we have abſtracted, a great WW tho 
number of other perſons delivered ee 
their ſentiments on this memorable WW clar 
occation. Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Ogle WW frai 
and fir Lucius O'Brien diſtinguiſhed itte 
themſelves in favour of the propo- IM fore 
ſitions. On the other fide the prin- WW e217 
cipal ſpeakers were Mr. Flood, BW mov 
Mr. Rowley, Mr. O'Neil, ft Har 
Edward Newenham, Mr. Hart T 
ley, Mr. Ogilvie, fir Henry Hart- = 
tonge, Mr, Corry, Mr. Brownlow, pet. 


major Doyle. The houſe d- Foo 
ded at nine o'clock in the morn- A V 
ing; for bringing in the bill 127, be 


againſt it 108; and a ſecond dirt s 


hou taking place on a queſtion of Wi be « 
adjournment, the majority in ta- reſol, 
vour of adminiſtratioa who deſired WW Grat 
the adjournment was no more than Henr 
ſixteen. R unde! 
On the Monday following, Mr. Wi '"'vit 
Orde made two ſeveral motions w Pricai 
the houſe, one for the firſt reading e e 
of the propoſed bill, and another friend 
that the bill be ordered to be print- ral, 
ed. At the ſame time he obſerved, ll "lr. 
that, having done this, he did not been 
intend to make any further progreb du, 
in the buſineſs during the preſent the { 
ſeftion. He ſhould wait till the {iſ t te 


people had leiſure ty examine and 
underſtand it; and from what had that x 


pafled in the houſe in the preceding 
debatt, 
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debate, he was induced to ſuppoſe 
that a conliderable time would be 
y neceflary for that purpoſe. At the 
+ ame time he entertained no doubt, 
It that the more it was underſtood, the 
ir more it would be found to be for 
if WT the benefit and advantage of the 
i country, and the leſs reaſon would 
.be diſcovered to impure any thing 
%o eo it hoſtile to the conſtitution. For 
* himſelf he had completed his duty 
* reſpecling it; its further progreſs 
if muſt be by a m/tidn from the pub- 
ry tic, who at the commencement of 
the enſuing ſeſſion might take ſuch 
v WT forther ſteps reſpecting it as they 
u thought proper. Mr. Orde how- 
derer atterwards explained, and de- 
le clared that he did not intend to re- 
le train himſelf from reviving the 
> WT attention of the houſe to this mea- 
„- WH fore on a future occaſion. Having 
n- carried his propoſed motions, ke 
x, WH moved farther that the houſe ad- 
fir burn to that day three weeks, 
Its The object of this laſt propoſal 
was to preclude a queſtion being 
put upon the reſolution, which Mr. 


. Flood had withdrawn at the requeſt 
- Not Mr. Orde on the day preceding 


the principal debate, and which he 
was now again defirous to ofter to 
the deciſion of the houſe, This 
reſolution was ſupported by Mr. 
Grattan, Mr, Conolly, and fir 
Henry Cavendiſh. It was oppoſed, 
under the idea of its conveying an 
Inſult upon the parliament of Great 
Brain, by Mr. Rowley, many of 
the country gentlemen, and the 


her friends of adminiſtration in gene- 
n- nl. In the courſe of the debate 
ed, M.. Molyneux took occation to 
not Wl «fend his vote of the preceding 
res BY ©, which had been in favour of 
ent e ſyem. He declared, that he 
the elt for the conſtitution of his 
and country as much as any man; and 


that no conſideration on carth 
liould have induced him to yivc 
2 
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his vote upon a queſtion of the 
magnitude and importance of that 
which had been under diſcuſſion, 
without the moit rooted conviction 
of the rectitude of the decition be 
was about to make. Mr, Fitz- 
gibbon, in the courſe of his ſpeech 
upon this ſubject, drew upon him- 
ſelf the indignation of the 
fition fide of” the houſe, by SH 
arifon by which he attempted to 
illuſtrate the relative ſituation of 
the two countries, Ireland he ſaid 
was a whelp, eaſily to be rouſed, 
and then eaſily to be appeaſcd ; 
but it was not fo with Great Bri- 
tain. If they rovſed the Britiſh 
lion they might find it a difficult 


matter to lull him again to reſt. 


Ireland therefore, he ſaid, was a 


beſottes nation if the ſought to 


quarrel with England. 

On this day Mr. Curran, 2 
young member trom the Iriſh bar, 
ho. had been brought in at the laſt 
general election, and u ho had never 
before ſpoken but upon inferior 
queſtions, delivered himſelf in 4 
manner full of imagination and 
eloquence, He vindicated the re- 
{-lution, He ſaid the exiſtence of 
Britiſh liberty was due, to the un- 
remitting vigilance with which it 
hid been guarded from encroach- 
ment, Every invaſion with which it 
was threatened, by the folly of miniſ- 
ters or the uſurpation of Lines, had 
been conſtantly checked by a con- 
ſlitutional aſſertion of liberty, Such 
was Magna Charta, ſuch were va- 
rious ſtatutes that had been made 
under the houſe of Laucaſter, ſuch 
the Yetition of Rights, the Bill of 
Rights, the Act of Settlement, and 
the recent repeal of the ſixth of 
George the Firſt, No man could 
think that Britiſh liberty derived 
any authority from thoſe ſtatutes, 
or that acts of parliament could 
create conſtitutional rights, They 
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were not free beeguſe Magna Charta 
had been enacted, but Magna Charta 
had been ena ed becauſe they were 
free. ü ret. 
Mr. Curran paid ſome compl'- 
ments to Mr, Fux, 'who, though 
an Engliſhman on ſubjects of com- 
merce, he believed was a member of 
the Britiſh empire on points of 
conſtitution, Ir was to this prin- 
ciple he attributed his indignation 
when the rights of juries were 
invaded, as well as the oppoſition 
which he gave to a bill, that muſt 
have endangered the conſtitution in 
England by endangering it in Ire- 
land. Theſe ſympathies were im- 
planted in the heart of man tor the 
preſ-rvation of liberty. It was the 
general and vigorous influx of 
them that had atchieved every thing 
glorious in the theatre of the 
world, It was this that adorned 
the defeat at Thermopylz, and the 
triumph of Marathon. It was this 
in America that combated - with 
fleets and armies, and waded to 
freedom through ſlaughter and de- 
ſolation, It was this that wafted 
the ſhouts of an emancipated em- 
pire acroſs the waſtes of the At- 
lantic, and rouſed Ireland from her 
lethargy; that ſent her armies into 
the field, and crowned their illuſ- 
trious leader with fame and victory. 
Thank heaven, not a victory ſtain- 
ed with blood, not a victory bathed 
in the tears of a mother, a ſiſter, 
or a wife, not a victory hanging 
over the grave of a Warren or 
a Mon'gomery, and uncertain whe- 
ther moſt to triumph in what ſhe 
had gained, or to mourn over what 


ſhe had loft ! 


Mr. Curran recommended the 
reſolution- to the late majority, as 
the only mode left for their vindi- 
cation, the only ſtep by which they 
could prove that they would never 


have aſſented to the fourth propo- 


ſition. The opportune could ne. 12 


ver arrive again; the bill was a e 


an end. The ſiege that was drawn OV 
round the conſtition was raiſed, and Mie 
the enemy was gone. Fuvat ir Nie 


et Dorica caſtra; and they might Hin. 
now go abroad without fear, and 
trace the dangers they had eſcaped, Wh'0 
Here was drawn the line of circum- Nou 
vallation that cut them off for ever WY 
from phe eaſtern world; and there er 
the correſponding one that incloſed 

them from the weſt. He proceeded Ne 
to pay ſeveral compliments to the an 
individuals that had diſtinguiſhed r 
themſelves on the popular fide o 
this occaſion, But he felt that he 
was leaving the queſtion, and the 
bounds of moderation. There was 
an ebullition in great exceſſes hat 
joy, that almoſt bordered upon in- Mul 
ſanity. He beſought the other ide 
of the houſe not to throw a cloud 
on the general feſtivity by a ſullen 
refuſal to juin with them in the 
preſent reſolution, Their adbe- 
rence to the miniſter was uſeleſs 
now, and would expoſe them to the 
humiliating imputation of an at- 
tachment to men, rather than 4 
diſcrimination of meaſures. The 
meaſure was gone down, the man ewee 
only was floating, Perhaps they ra 
thought it decent to pay him a fi- 
neral compliment at his departure; 
he warned them however how they 


former 
t his 


reſſed too eagerly ſorward, ſince Mie a 
inordinate deſire upon the preſeat MCI w 
occaſion of the ſcarf or the cyprels, NMence. 
might oY make them rather . Excl 
late at the coronation. nh he 

Mr. Flood at length conſented u the 
give up his reſolution, maintainin; ſtake: 
at the ſame time that it had bea ry 
decent, moderate and proper, He lett 
ſhould have conceived that perſon By of ( 
on the other fide, who after wi” the al 
had paſſed were reduced perhaps 08M” this 
hide their heads, would have thought = as 
themſelves obliged to him for affort go "a 
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r them the means of vindicating 
eir conduct to their country, It 
owever _ were ſo content with 
he perfect k 
megrity, that they thought no 
indication neceſſary, in God's name 
et them go home with all their 
looming honoars upon them. He 
ould not diſturb their ſatisfaction 
Sy impoliag the reſolution ; in 
ffering it to the conlideration of 
he houſe he had done his duty. 
e had no ill-will to the gentle- 
an who had brought in the bill, 
pr to the amiable nobleman who 
as their chief governor. Had he 
een his enemy, added Mr, Flood, 
ointing to the ducheſs of Rutland 
ho ſat n the gallery, the charm 
hat bung round his neck like an 
mulet, would have commanded his 
ove and made his welf ire dear to 
im. The queſtion of adjourn- 
nent was carried without a divi- 
Won. ; 
The day following was diſtin- 
puſhed by a general illumination 
hrough the city of Dublin, in con- 
equence of the public exultation 
n the defeat of the propoſitions. 
a the ſame day a duel was fought 
between Mr, Fitzgibbon and Mr, 
urran, occaſioned by a parlia- 
entary altercation, in which the 
tormer conſidered the expreſſions 
his antagoniſt as being too ſar- 
he and perſonal to himſelf, The 
vel was attended with no conſe- 
Juences, 
Excluſively of the debates in the 
nh houſe of commons, a detence 
of the commercial ſyſtem was un- 
ertaken by M. Hutchinſon, ſe- 
metary of (tate for that kingdom, 
n a letter to his conſtituents of the 
cy of Cork. As this was certain- 
che ableſt defence that was made 


hit 
; com”! this great miniſterial meaſure, 
git id as it tends to illuſirate the 


t and the ability of the [riſh 
129 1786. 
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owledge of their own ' 


part of the adminiſtration, it might 
perhaps be a degree of injuitice, not 
to record in this place ſome of its 

riacipal arguments. Mr. Hutch- 
inſon had thought proper to decline 
any debate upon the commercial 
part of the bill, till the merchants 
and manutacturers of Ireland ſhould 
have had an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward their evidence and ob- 
ſer vations. When however he ſaw 
in ſome of the public prints the 
groſſeſt miſrepreſentations of the 
mealure, and ſtatements of ſeveral 
particulars as contained in the bill, 
which were contrary to the whole 
tenor of ir, he conſidered thoſe 
attempts, as tending directly to alie - 
nate the affections of Ireland from 
Great Britain, and to diſturb that 
mutual concord, ſo eſſential to the 
happineſs, ſtrength and ſecurity of 
thele filter kingdoms. If theſe ex- 
ecrable atten pts had tended onl 
to miſrepreſent and calumniate indi- 
viduals, he ſhould have ſuffered 
them to paſs with filent contempt 3 
knowing, that theſe ſhafts had but 
momentary effects, and that every 
man's character would ultimately 
find its own level, and be appre- 
ciated by his fellow citizens accords 
ing to the tenor of his conduct. 

Tae objections to the bill were 
partly of a conilitutional, and partly 
of a commercial nature, On the 
firſt the introduction had been prin» 
cipally oppoſed, and the great 
* of argument for eſtabliſh- 
ing, it, were taken from thoſe parts 
of /the bill which related to the 
trade with the Britiſh colonies and 
ſettlements ; to certain enumerated 
articles from the United States of 
America: the grant of the ſurplus 
of the hereditary revenue ; and the 
trade to the Eaſt Indies. 

The principle of the fourth 
propolition was detended by Mr. 
Hutchinion, from a retroſpect of 
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what Ireland had already done in 


the ſame kind. In December 1779 


that houſe had requeſted from Great 
Britain „a liberty to trade with 
her colonies, in like manner as trade 
wag carried on between the mother 
country and the ſaid colomes.” 
This demand having been granted, 
a, clauſe was inſerted in the pre- 
amble of all the Irifh acts of par- 
liament from the year 1780 to that 
time, including the preſent ſeſſion, 
admitting and averring that „ the 
trade between that kingdom and 
the Biitiſh colonies could be en- 
joyed and have continuance, ſo 
long and in ſuch caſe only, as the 
goods of thoſe coloni s ſliould be 
liable to equal duties and draw- 
backs, and be ſubject to the ſame 
ſecurities, reg» lations and reſiric- 
tions, as they were liable to upon 
being imporied into Great Britain.“ 
One ot theſe ſtatutes; paſſed in the 
Fear-.17862, atter the reſtitution of 
their conſtitutional rights, eftablifh- 
ed the principle in queſtion in a 
much greater extent than the pre- 
ſept bilk, IJ his ſtatute, Mr. Hurch- 
inſon obſerved, had bein prepard 
by ſome of the toremoi} aflertors of 
rhe hberties of Ireland, the late 
chief - baron Burgh, the preſent 
chieſ baren Velverton, the preſent 
attornt y gene al, and Mr. Grattan, 
A law, formed at ſuch an impor tant 
aera,. by men of ſuch high ct.arac- 


ters, uus well entitled to their molt 


ſerjvus attention. 'y this ſiatute 
„ all ſuch clautes ans. provHi- ns in 
the laws of Greatzz#ritain con eru— 
ing: gommere? as conterred cqynal 
reftraines and: benefits, on the ſubs 
Jjeads- of both - kingdon „ were 
acgepted in Ireland provided al- 
es that all ſuch laws mould bind 
the ſubjccts vi Ireland ſo long as 
they-continucd to bind the fy jects- 
of 4rogt Pritam.” ius the y gave 
ro the rita begillatugy the power 
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of repealing laws of Ireland. 4 
the fame time they adopted at one 
the acts of Great Britain for neu 
three centuries ;- while the bill 
which -was now the ſubject of & 
violent-invettive, was calculated to 
make every law, prapeſed for their 
adoption, a ſubject of diſtinct con- 
ſideration in their own} parliament, | 
either during its progreſs, or ſoon 
after it had bcen paſſed in Grea Wiſhade 
Britain. * f 

The enumerated articles of Ame- Mic 
rican produce were obſerved by 
Mr. Hutchinſon, to be fuch only a 1s 
were of a fimiiar nature with Bri- eee 
11h colonial produce, and which 1 
therefore, unleſs ſubjected to thc 
propoſed duties, might under the He: 
preſent ſyſt-m be imported into 
Great Britain as the produce ot her 


colonies, with little probability d ent 
detection, and thus ſubvert her ulc 
whole colony ſyſtem. I hat-nothivs b. 


was farther from the intention of er: 
the Britifh parliament, than to in- det 
french upon the independence of ian 
the Iriſh legiſlature, was evident reen 
from this; that motions made en ul31 
this occalion in Loth houſes of that 
parliament, to regulate their trac? 
with the ſtates of America in ſone 


articles not connected witn.the co- t nee 
lony ſyitem, were rejected on this eje 
avowed principle, that Great Britin fact 
had no power to regulate any part Mtb 
of their foreign commerce. Ihe it of 
third conſtitutional objection, rei nt r 
tive to thꝗ ſurplus of the herea-tary WF nc 
revenue, Mr. Hutchinſon ſaid wis decl 
founded in miſapprehenſion. It v rate 
no part of the bill hat this grant hent 


fthoultd be ſupported with a petfe— ie, 


tual reve re bill. It would be ch c« 


been fupported wth good ttt; For 
but, hke ch ret of their revel 'on þ; 
by annua! biils, in a'd of the 375 Ink, t 


ot cuſtome and excite, waich wer 
now perper al 't he oben " & 083-4 
rYpcehuns tile Li te CL 112 2 ail 3 IDE 
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Ws not in reality a conſlitutional 
eſtion. In the provitions on this 
Ppiect they bartered commerce tor 


neat 
bil, WSwmmerce, and not commerce for 
f vo aſtitution. 

du Mr. Hutchinſon could not diſ- 
heit Mer ip any of theſe iuſtances the 
don alleſt partie le of legiſlative power, 


ined by Great Britain, or loſt by 
land. The former had always 
ade laws to "regulate the trade 
th her colonies and ſettlements in 
frica and America, and they had 


mes 
by en followed by the latter; by 
„agreement the ſame mode of 
Bri- oceeding was to continue, When 
ich ein ſhould be brought inte either 


uſe of the Iriſh parliament rela- 
e to this ſubject, would they not 
re the ſame power over that as 
ery other bill ? Could they not 
end any part or reject the whole? 
uld they not fay, the reſtraints 
2 benefits are not equal, or though 
ey are equal, they are not wile, 
d they tb! not be the law of 
and ? Bur then they ritked the 
cement. So would the Britiſh 
llzture if ſhe made any law re- 
ting her colonies which Ireland 
ould think unjuſt. But the de- 
mination of the agreement would | 
t neceſſarily follow their varying 
rejecting any bill; for the diſſa- 
ation of the Britith legiſlature 
ult be firſt declared. If the con- 
of Ireland ſprung from a ſuffi- 
at reaſon, it was not improbable, 
it no ſuch diſſatisſaction would 
declared ; but that wiſe and mo- 
ue men might ſuggeſt ſome ex- 
ent, or recommend ſome, middle 
"ie, that would be agreeable to 
countries, 

for theſe reaſons Mr. Hutch- 
on had thought, and continued to 
ns, tnat there was no good reaſon 
conſſitutional grounds to vote 
unit the introduction of the bill. 
audering the ſubject as merely 
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commercial, he thought that there 
were, ſtrong reaſons to induce him 
to vote for liberty to bring it in. 
In the — upon ſo impor- 
tant a ſubject, ditticuiries and differ- 
ences of 9pinions muſt neceſſarily 
have arifen among men of the beit 
intentions. The propolitions of 
that houſe had been altered by the 
Britiſh houſe of commons, and 
their reſolutions had again been 
amended by the lords of Great 
Britain. In the progreſs on the 
Iriſh bill the fulleſt diſcuſſion had 
been intended. Every objection 
would have been heard, every well 
founded objection muſt doubtle 

have been allowed, and every pro- 
pe: alteration made. Nothing final 
during that ſeſſion had been ever in 
contemplation. ' * 

'The bill offered to Ireland many 
commercial advantages of the moſt 
important nature; It ſecured for 
ever the linen trade of that king- 
dom, The agreement effettually 
to favour their manufactures would 
have been of great value. The 
encouragement which it gave to 
their ſail cloth manufacture would 
have occalioned an annual proſit 
to a very great amount, The per- 
petual ſupply of rock ſalt would 
have been uſeful to their victualling 
trade and the fiſheries ; of bark 
to their manufacture of leather, and 
of coals to all their manufactures. 
Mr. Hutchinſon Alſo thought the 
circuitous colony trade would have 
been highly beneficial to that king- 
dom. 

The opening of the Britiſh mar- 
ket to their manufactures would 
have been in one reſpect of the 
utmoſt importance ; to wit, by the 
re-exportation of Iriſh manufactures 
from Great Britain, with a draw- 
back of all duties. It became them 
therefore to reflet vpon the ad- 
vantages of having their manufac- 
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tures exported to all parts of the 
world by the capitals and credit of 
Great Britain. Mr, Hutchinſon 
however did not think, that the Bri- 
tiſh markets would have produced 
conſequences ſo extenſiye in favour 
of Ireland, as the jealouſy of ſome 
of her manufacturers had predict- 
ed. Ultimately ſomething of this 
Kind might have happened; and 
in that caſe it opened to them the 
beſt, the neareſt and the moſt cer- 
rain market in the world, and 
promoted the moſt beneficial of all 
trades, becauſe the whole. profits 
would belong to the ſubjects of 
the ſame empire, and becauſe a 
eapital employed in a home trade, 
which this might juſtly be conſider- 
ed, might be ſent out and brought 
back many times, before the capital 
employed in a foreign trade could 
make one return, 
In all theſe particulars the ad- 
vantages were on the lide of Ire- 
land ; and the queſtions that re- 
mained for the conſideration of her 
parliament would have been, whe- 
ther they thought it reatonable aud 
juſt to agree to the parts of the 
bill, that prevented their prohibit- 
ing the export of their yarn to 
\ Great Britain, and that related to 
che Eaft India trade, The nit of 
theſe would in reality have been an 
engagement not to relinquiſh a 
- beneticral and profitable part of their 
commerce: it would have been an 
agreement not to do that, which 
they would never do, though noſuch 
agreement exiſted. By this export 
Ireland gained above 340, oool. per 
annum; and it was a manufacture, 
though an imperfect one, which 
employed great numbers of her 
people, for whom it would be dif. 


_ fieult to find any other employ- 
ment. It was indeed objected, that 


Great Britain prohibited the expor- 
tation of her yarn, and that there 
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tellow-jubzects of Great Dri 


was no equality in their agreeing 5 
not to proh bit. To this Me 
Hutchinſon anſwered, that the jo 
licy of that nation in this reſpe! 
had been condemned by perſon: a 
great commercial information; ani 
that the prohibitions had been lid 
on to gratify the manufacturers d 
that country, who had been ſou 
times much miſtaken in their op, 
nions on this ſubject. In_1698 thy 
had ctitioned, that the 1 ApOrtation 
of all worſted and woollen van 
from Irc land ſhobld be prohibite, 
and repreſented that the poor « 
England were periſhing by this in- 
portation. As to equality, it ws 
to be eſtimated by the ſum of ad. 
vantages on each fide, and not by 
a compariſon. of each article & 

arately. : ; 
ot T uy deciſion of the matter 
the Eaſt India trade would have 
depended un the evidence ef ther 
merchants, as to the parts of the 
Eaſt which were open to them, 4 
no European ſettlement there wou' 
admit them; and upon the que 
tion, whether any probable uten 
advantages were of ſufficient weis 
to prevent a commercial ſettleme: 
between the two kingdoms. Th 
preſent offer of Great Brit. in upa 
this ſubject amounted to the exp 
of their manufactures. to the EA 
with all the duties drawn bach 
through the medium of her con 
pany ; the benefit of whatever 
renue ſhould ariſe on India go 
ſent to Irelagd ; and an equal tris 
with Great Br tain in her poſſeſſos 
in India, in the event of a df 
tution of the company, in wh 
company during its CONtinuam 
they had an equal right with ! 
tons of becoming adyenturers, 4 
from which they could purche 
the produce of the Eaſt at a pabi 


2 q L 
auction, on the ſame terms as the 


purren 
ants 
dat ( 
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o 4 cheaper than at any other mar- 
St. The propoſitions indecd put 
„nin reſtraints upon them in this 
ſpe: eſpect, and they alſo impoſed re- 
1: 0 rains on the Britiſh legiflature. 
ang * 1. 4 * 

er without ſuch limitations no 
n mercial agreement could ever 
aße framed between two independ- 
Ou 


Wnt legiſſatures. Agreements to 
et the channels in which trade 
ould flow, or to commue the 
arren ſpeculation of a poſſible 
ant trade, which was now open 
oe them, but which they were not 
" "Whos able to enjoy, and which per- 
ur ps might never be worth their 
ing; for a -beneficial trade, 
ech was not open to them, and 
rhich they might acquire by the 
uſpenfion of an uſelefs right re- 
umable at pleaſure, would not be 


er ehnquiſhment, but an enlarge- 

baden of commercial freedom, and 

they  jult and conſtitutional exertion of 

f th giſlative power for ſalutary pur- 
poles. 


Mr. Hutchinſon inferred from 
he view he had taken of the ſub- 
ret, that, if Ireland ſhould at laſt 
e found to heſitate, whether to ac- 
ept ot not the colonial and domeſ- 
ie markets of Britain, on terms 
qually beneficial with herſelf, he 
rould venture to tell them, that no 
dation in Europe, which had no 
"lonies of her own, would follow 
her example. When he reflected 
bow long.Scotland had endeayour- 
d to obtain from England the pro- 
con of her navigation laws, and 


£11100 . F 
7 de benefits of her colony trade; 
res tat what was now offered to be 


ermanently granted to Ircland, 
thout any infringement of her 
abts of legiſlation, could not be 
Purchaſed by Scotland without the 
render of her legiſlative ſove- 
anty : when he reflected with 
at effuſions of public gratitude 
4 had themſelves recived that 


very boon, which Tome of them 
feemed now to diſdain and ſpurn ; 
and how carefully and affectionately 
it had been cheriſhed by their le» 
giſlature in the acts of every ſuc- 
ceeding ſeſſion; he viewed with 
amazement the wonderful revolu- 
tions of human ſentiments, and 
conlidered the . conſtitutional jea- 
louſy arifing from the propoſed iyſ- 
tem of colonial legiſlation, as ons 
of thoſe popular delufions, which 
had too often entlamed the pathons, 
and mifled the reaſons of men, 

Mr. Hutchinſon called upon them 
to conſider the preſent ſtate of the 
Brinſh empire. Let them ſurve 
their own country with an bonel 
pride, as a moſt important part of 
that empire. Conſcious of their 
weightin the general ſcale, let them 
not be too prone to ſuſpect, that 
any Engliſh miniſtry would be mad 
enough to invade their liberties or 
to impair either their commercial 
or conſtitutional rights, What was 
now the neceflary obje of Britiſh 
counſels? To ſtrengthen and con- 
nect the remaining parts of the 
empire. What were the principal 
means of effefting this? Multi- 
plying the reſqurces, increaſing the 
wealth, promoting the population 
and induſtry, and eſtabliſhing the 
tranquility and contentment of 
Ireland. No two countries'on the 
globe were more neceffary to the 
happineſs of each other than theſe 
iſlands. The man, who attempted 
to ſerve the one at the expence of 
the other, would injure both. Such 
was vbviouſly the wiſh and the in- 


tereſt of the enemies of the Bri- 


tih empire. It became. them, to 
counteract their enemies, to co- 
operate with their friends, and ta 
confolidate/ by a fair and equal 


ſettlement the ſtrength of the two. 


ar * a 
ir. Hutchinſon certainly wiſhed 
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to conſider himſelf as accountable 
to his conſtituents for his parlia- 
mentary conduct. But on great 
national queſtions it was his duty 
to think, as well as to act for them. 
He wus never more thorouguly 
convinced, that he had at no time 
given à vote of more beneficial 
tendency to the city of Cork, and 
the had no doubt, that his conſtitu- 
ents uld hereafter vicw his con- 
duct in that light. He aflectionately 
regarded his fellow citizens, and 
there was nothing that he' valued 
more than their eſteem, except the 
laſting intereſts and happineſs of 
them and their poſterity. He de- 
fired only, that they might judge of 
the bill for themſelves, and appre- 
ciate it by its own merit ; and not 
view it through the medium of miſ- 
repreſentation, which fo many men 
in both kingdoms had, or imagined 
they had an intereſt in placing be- 
zween the public and the real ſub- 
ject for their conſideration. Ihe 
great principle of the bill, equal 
freedom in each kingdom to the 
merchants and manufacturers of the 
other, had been long his decided 
opinion. He called upon them to 
ly all the exertions of their 
knowledge and experience to this 
ſubject; its importance deferved 
them all. Let them ſliow their ve- 
reran and he would add their faith - 
ful repreſentative, that any part of 
the meaſure injured their rights, as 
merchants, manufacturers or free- 
men; and then let them ſee whether 
any man would uſe more vigorous 
exertions for their ſervice; But let 
them confider it with that temper 
and good ſenſe with which their 
conduct had uſually been marked, 
and not ſuffer it, before it had been 
read or underitood, to be encoun- 
rered with violence and outrage. 
On the fifth of September the 
two houſes of parliament met pur- 


bim tor the zeal which he ha 


H AND- 


ſugnt to their adjournment, OF 
this occaſion an addre(. was move 
to the lord lieutenant in the hon 
of lords by lord viſcount Clitden, 
joint poſtmaſter general. By the 
addrefs they demande permiſſion 
to approach his grace with the 
moſt ſincere expreſſions of attectiun 
for his perſon and approbation «f | 
his adminiſtration. I hey thanked 


diſplayed in fo illuſtrious a manner, 
tor augmenting the proſperity of 
Ireland by cementing her unioq 
with Great Britain. Nothing coul, 
contribute ſo much to the perm. 
nance of the benefits they at pre 
ſent enjoyed: nothing could mort 
advan-ageoully ſecure the harmony, 
the ſtrength and the ſtability of the 
empire; and they ſhould eiteen 
themſetves moſt happy, to have it 
in their power to prolecute a plan, 
which might tend to this defirabli 
end, under the auſpices of hi 
grace, and with the concurrence 
the nation, and to augment tht 
luſtre of his adminiſtration by is 
happy completion, The opporti- 
nity was embraced by lord Mount 
morres to deliver his ſentiments at 
large upon the commercial ſyſtem, 
He had been one of thoſe, who had 
deſired that and equalization of di- 
ties ſhould take place between the 
two countries. It had been the 
idea of the wiſeſt and moſt enligb- 
tened politicians who had treated 
of the ſubject of commerce. Al 
attempt had been made to introduce 
an arrangement ot this fort betue*1 
Great Britain and France, at tbe 
era of the treaty of Utrecht; bit 
the commercial treaty, after harm 
been ſigned by the commiſfionets 
was retuſed to be ratified by t 
Britiſh houte of commons. A fm 
lar adjuſtment was now on #49 
tapis between the courts of fn 
don and Verfailles ; but the fe! 
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or its completion bad been hither- 
to truitleta. If then a principle of 
this fort could be applied to nations, 
indepcudent of, and unconnected 
with each other, how much more 
frongly did it conclude refpecting 
the policy of two kingdoms, ſo 
firougly connected with each other, 
as Great Britain and Ireland? This 
had been the ſage aud judicious 
policy of the court of France; and, 
erer ünce the admini tt tation of 
'olbert,/ it had been her object to 
arrange the duties of her different 
provinces upon a footing of the 
moſt perfect equality. 

But howerer wiſe were the ge 
neral idea of ſuch an arrangement, 
t had been defeated by the narrow 
and injudicious proviſions which 
had been inſerted in it. It was 
unpothble to juſtity adminiſtration 
relatively to the fourth propotrtion. 
The reſtriction of the Eait India 
le had nothing to do with the 
tmuge mant of a ſyſtem of mutual 
reprocity. Why had they not 
adhered to the eleven orig nal pro- 
potions ? Why had government 
den back with one hand what ſhe 
had given wih the other ? Lord 
Mountmorres truſſed, thut the bull 
mi ch had been preſented to the 
di- ace of commons had received an 
the mate defeat. Something how- 

the er of the kind was neceſſary; 
ligt · d ſo lung as the actual inequality 
eatel — tubülied, fo long as the 
ommerce of Ireiand- was bound 
oro with chains and fetters, pro- 
tung duties were the oulv re- 
t tber : that could preſerve her frouk 

| L 
Lord Mountmorres was anſwered 
wulderably in detail by the lord 
uncellor ; and, the addreſs bein 
amcd, a _ was entered anf 

nd figned by the duke of Lein- 
&, the earl © Charlemont, lords 
count Mountgarret and Mounts 
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morres; and ſupported by the 
proxirs- of lords: viſcaunt Power- 
court and Deſart, and lord Bel- 
more. logon 
„The houſe of commons having 
met on the ſame day, letter ws 
delivered to them trom their ſpea- 
ker Mr, Edmund Sexten ery, de- 
claratory of his reſignation at that 
office. As his intention had been 
for ſome time public, the victorious 
oppoſition had entertained the idea 
of introducing. into the chair a 
perſon af their own nomination”; 
and they fixed for this - purpoſe 
upon Mr. George Ponſonby# The 
deſign however, was foog after dil- 
carded as impracticable, and Mr. 
John Foher, chancellor of the er- 
che quer, was elected without oppo- 
ſfition. This buſineſs bring diſ- 
patched; an uddreſs to the lord 
lieutenant « as. moved by lord viſ- 
count iieadtort, fon to the earl of 
Bective. The addieſs ot the houſe 
of commons was more moderate 
than that ot the lords, and fimply 
ſuggelled the intention of leaving 
the people of that country-at li- 
berty, to reſume or not the ſubject 
of- a commercial. adiuſtment with 
Great Britain, Its language was 
theretore ap raved of by Mr. Con 
nolly and Mr. Forbes: but it was 
oppoſed with warmth by Mr. Gras- 
tan and lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
It was carried upon ann my 
130, noes 13. 

On the ſame day an addeclato 
the lord lieutenant was moved by 
Mr. Griffiths, requeſſing him to 
direct a profecution to be commen- 
ced againſt certain ſlie riffs ofheers, 
tor different crimes which had been 
reported to that houſe by the com- 
mittee, appointed to examine into 
the ſtate of the priſons of the king» 
dom. This committee had ori- 
ginally been inſtituted at the mo- 
tion of Mr. Grittiths, and he de- 

2 elared 
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clared upon this occafion his ſor- 
row, that the ſeſſion was about ro 
conclude without any eſticacious 
meaſures being taken for the re- 
form, of the enormous evils which 

ad been diſcovered. His motion 
was ſupported by Mr. Hutchinſon, 
and lard viſcount Luttrel, ſon to 
the earl of Carhampton; and was 
earried without oppoſition, 

On the ſeventh of September the 
lord .heutenant put an end to the 
ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne. 
Though the very advanced ſeaſon 
of the year rendered it expedient 
to prorogue . the rliament, he 
however flattered bimſelf, that the 

great object of adjuſting a commer- 
cial. intercourſe with - Great Bri- 
tain, had not in vain engaged their 

attention and protracted their deli- 
berations. He thanked the houſe 
of commons ſor their generous 
contribution of ſupplies, and ob- 
ſerved, that by this meaſure they 
bad not lefs conſulted the dignity 
of the crown than the real intereits 
of the people. He felt the trueit 
fatisfa&tion an obſerying the various 
beneficial laws which had paſied 
during the fellion, and the whole- 
ſome effects of their wiſdom in the 
returning tranquility and neubrys 
and in the riſing proſperity of the 
kingdom. The nobleſt object to 
which he could. direct his atten- 
tion, and which would ever con- 
ſtitute the happineſs and pride of 
his life, was the e abliſnment of the 
proſperity of Ireland by extending 

— commerce, and cementing her 
connection with Great Biitain. He 

. truked, they would continually 
cheriſh this ſentiment in the na- 


tional mind, that the ſtabilny and 


ſirength of the empire could aa 
be ultimately inſured by unity 
the intereſt and objects of buy 
kingdoms, in a general and equi 
table ſy item of reciprocal and com 
mon advantage. 

As government had now de 
double object of bringing to a find 
termination the diſcentents, which 
had for ſome years exiſted in lu 
land, and were not yet extinct, of 
of diſcovering how far the nata dit 
could be reconciled to the propoſe! i for 
ſyſtem of commercial inte: courſe; i tru 
a meaſure, now adopted for its a the 
tainment was a progreſs of abo fy! 
fix weeks, made by the duke d ha 
Rutland and his ducheſs throug fra 
the ſouthern diviſion of the king WW thi 
dom. —— firſt to Lime vic 
ric, and aſterwards ſpent ſome em ex 
at Killarney in the county d the 
Kerry, the feat of lord viſcount the 
Kenmare. Theirreturn was througt ho 
the city of Cork, and the othe oth 
towns in the ſouth-eaſt, between art 
Cork and Dublin. Their journr x 
commenced early ia October, of 
was not concluded till the twentictl ba. 
of November. "This meaſure u no! 
not entirely a new experiment, a ful 
was fortunately ſuited to the , Bu 
nius and temper of the Irifh nation. cor 
They were every u here recei pre 
with marks of joy, attachment a tio: 


congratulation, In the mean tim as 
the ettects. of their preſence ut by 
neither conſpicuous, nor perm» alt, 
nert, whether we confider them! 
connection with the commerc ha) 
ſyſlem which did not become 107 tun 
popular, or combine them with tte the 
unhappy. diſturbances aud tum dif 


which broke out about this timo. 
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. fran in the Sourh of Trelahd. Different Cauſes to 4obich Mey row 
7 ribed. N olences committed againſt theC lergy of both R hr Vers 


Variety of political firuation? 
and topics fucceed each other 
with great rapidity in this period 
of the 'hiſtory of Ireland; The 
diſquiſitions of parliamentary re- 
form were' with ſome violence de- 
truded from the minds of men by 
the introduction of the commercial 
ſyhem. The commercial ſyſtem 
had ſcarcely received its quietus 
from the * Iriſh parliament, before 
thoſe ſcenes of tumult, outrage and 
violence commenced in the ©>uthern 
extremity, which quickly ſpread 
themſelves over à great portion of 
the iſland, Theſe contiderations 
however do not riſe upon one an- 
other in ſublimity, grandeur and 
attraction. Diſcuſlions of commerce 
am leſs intereſting than diſcuſſions 
of liberty; and the ſcenes of bar- 
bariſm and anarchy, which we are 
now to introduce, are rather pajn- 
ful and diſguſting, than attractive. 
But the hiſtorian cunnot mould the 
concourſe of events to the factitious 
precepts of rhetoric and compoſi- 
tion ; he is obliged to follow them, 
as they are traced out to his Hands 
by the caps of men, or the un- 
alterable laws of deſtiny. 

The modern annals of Ireland 
have frequently been marked with 
tumultuary proccedings, that blot 
the page of hiſtory, and that are a 
diſgrace to human nature. They 
unqueſtionably compoſe a poignant 
latire upon the adminiitration and 
maxims of their government; whe- 
ther or not they are injurious to 
the character of the nation, is a 


pplut, that admits of greater doubt 
: 4 


principal and predominant g 


and uncertainty, The condition of 


the people among whom they hare 
broken out is pitiable and foriorng 
and, if they originated merely in 
the ſharp goadings of hunger, and 
the wild tranſports of deſp ir, the 


inrrintic character of the country 


is then completely vindicated. 
The diſadvantages, that are ex- 
perienced by the inbabtrunts of the 
ſouth of Ireland, are numerous. In 
the firſt place x very great majorit 
of them are eatholics ; and this 1s 
a frunful ſource of hardſhip and 
oppreſſion. The ſouth has at leaſt 
been ſtationary in point of improve- 
ment, while many other parts of 
the kingdom have advanced with 
rapidity, The proprietors have 
ſeen the increaſing wealth of their 


countrymen with jealouſy and envy. 


and have been prompted to follow 
them in the advance of their rents, 
and the increaſe of their income. 
Of conſequence while the wages of 
the labouring hind have been low, 
frequently at the rate of four pence 
— diem, the demands of his land- 
ord have been preſſing and enor- 
mous. Finding n no eaſy matter 
to realiſe his rents, the landlord 
has gone on th throw the peaſantry 
into the hands of a middle mun, or 
farmer general; and the rapacit 
of this man has been to be ſatisfied, 
in addition to the receipts of the 
proprietor, This is probably the 
riev- 
ance of the inhabitants of Mun- 
ſter. But in addition to this they 
have frequently telt themſelves 
harraſled by the tu told demands 
| of 


_ 


of the clergyman of the cſtabliſhed 
church for his dues, and,of the 
catholic prieſt for thoſe contrabu- 


tions Which form his ſubliſteace. 


A religious fect, ſupported by con- 
tribution, commonly depends for 
its funds upon the more opulent or 
middle claiſes of the community; 
but the Romiſh religion in Ireland 
ſtill retains this feature of an eſta- 
bliſhment, to have a kind of reg u- 
lar demand upon the poor, the in- 
digent and induſtrious. 

The inſurgents in Ireland, under 
the names of White Boys, Oak Boys 
nnd other barbarous appellations, 
have at different times pointed their 
irregular efforts at different objects. 
It has ſometimes been the tithe of 
the church, and ſometimes the rent 
of the proprietor, that they have 
regarded as the ſource of their — 
verty and their diſtreſs. The firſt 
of theſe was the fing'e object of 
which they complained in the in- 
ſurrection, whoſe cauſes we are en- 
deavouriug to trace, aud whoſe 
events we are about to relate. 
Though the clergyman, ſo fan from 
receiving more than he is entitled 
to by law, almoſt always receives 
a rec or a forticth part un- 
der the denomination. of a tenth, 
yet his claim, being more vanable 
and- fluctuating than that of the 
landlord, oftener aſſumes the ap- 
peatance of intolerable calamity, 
In addition to this circumſtance, by 
a kind of abſurdity that has ſeldom 
had an example, the meadow lands 
of Ireland are totally exempt from 
tithe, while the operation of this 
impoſt ſeems directed to the diſ- 
couragement of agriculture, The 
grazier is rich, the huſbandman is 


poor: the grazier is the proteſtant, 


the huſpandman is the catholic. 
Thus almoſt the only man, who 
contributes co the ſupport of the 
eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſlunent, is he 


and the erection of popery upon it 
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man, who docs not, even in appes 
rance, derive any benefit from i, 
The clergy man, a man. liberal i 
his education and urbane in h. 
manners, naght be expected to ir i, 
the diſtreſſes of the peaſantry with 
mildneſs aud forbearance ; but un. 
fortunately the clergyman like the 
proprietor, and for ſtill. ftrooge 
reatons, ſince his claim is more liable 
to be cunteſted, employs à , midule 
man, a prodtor, or tithe. farmer, 
to enforce his demands. The proc 
tor, far from being moved by the 
inability of the cultivator, tread 
upon the heels of providence, and 
ſacrifices what the judgment; of 
heaven may have left imperfect, to 
the brutal ty of bis temper, or th: 
inſatiableuneſs of hi; avar ce. 

It is for the reader to conlider 
whether or not the cauſes we hare 
enumerated be ſuthcient to account 
for the diſorders that followed, 
Many of thoſe perſons, Who hate 
lived neareit to the ſeat af the in. 
ſurrection, actuated by inkdious and 
ſiniſter conſiderations, or prompte 
merely by curiolity and an + 
ſumption, of ſuperior penetration, 
or laiily, furniſhed with facts which 
were molt likely to be wiibin ther 
reach, have been diſpoted to trace 
the ſource of theſe violences to: 
re moter cauſe. Certain writes 
the part of the eltabliſhment has? 
repreſeuted the whole, as a dcep aud 
dangerous combination for the over 
throw of the eſtabliſhed church, 


rwns. In the mean time this ide 
does not ſeem to be favoured by 
the nature of the incidents, which 
we ſhall kave to relate. Others 
and theſe have been ſtill mor 
numerous, have maintained tat 
the peaſants left to themſeltes 
would have remained quiet and lu 
pine; an.) that the landlords, urge 
by their eavy to their more prof 
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ous neighbours, promptrd them to 
heſe unjuſtifiable exertions. in order 
hat by the abolition of tithes they 
ight add that amount to their 
ents, which was at preſent paid un- 
er this form to the church. Par- 
icular facts have been cited in 
roof of this aſſe tion; and to 
Sheſe have been added the general 
bſervation, that the inſurgents did 
ot aim to render potatoes tithe 
ree, but from the beginning inlilt- 
don annihilating the tithe of hay. 
his hypotheſis has been rendered 
ill more definite by the ſtatement 
Dr. James Butler, titular arch- 
ſhop of Caſhel, in a publication 
don this ſubject. He obſerves 
hat the intereſt of the earl of 
hannon, which had uſually been 
predominant in the county of Cork, 
nd which had always been eſpouſ- 
d by the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
hirch, was defeated there at the 
it general election. And he aſſerts, 
hat the ſucceſsful party were inſti- 
ated by reſentment and oppoſition, 


WI» excite the diſcontents, and point 
e direction of a numerous body 
10, Wt men againſt thoſe who had be- 
nome obnoxious to them. 


The ſymptoms of diſcontent firſt 
roke out in the county of Cork, 
id in the dioceſe of the biſhopric 
f Cloyne towards the end of the 
onth of September 1785. To this 
hoceſe they were for ſome time 
bolly confined ; and they did not 
uke any- confiderable tigure, or 
aw a very particular attention till 
de months of January and Febru- 
in the following year. By de- 
rees they ſpread from the di»ceſe 
{ Cliyne- to the dioceſe of Cork, 
nd the county of Kerry; and in 
de lapſe” of à few weeks they em- 
Raced the whole province of Mun- 
er, the counties of Clare in the 
fovince of Connaught, and of Kil- 
Wy in the province of Leinſter, 
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and made occaſionally excurſions be- 
yond the'e limits. A perſon very 
early diſtinguiſhed himſelf among 
them, and was regarded as the hero 
of this band of conquerors, whoſe 
real or aſſumed appellation was that 
of captain Right; and from him 
they ſoon became known by the 
den mination of Right Boys. They 
were {aid to aſſemble generally on 
Tueſday and Friday nights, by the 
ſignal of a'horn, ſounded on one 
ot the adjacent hills, and feldom to 
muller fewer than eighty men. 
Arms they obtained by violence 
from ſuch of the inhabitants as 
poſſeſſed them, and they proceeded 
on their exeurſions with the affiſt- 
ance of the neighbouring borſes, 
which the owners were afraid to 
place our of their reach, 

It is diffichlt to compoſe a nar- 
rative of violences, that were car- 
ried on upon no plan, and that 
were ſo numerous, that eren the 
daily prints grew tired of the labour 
of recording them. The perfons 
concerned in them appeared in no 
regular bodies, aſſembled only by 
night, and were diſperſed and va- 
niſhed by the break of day. With- 
out carrying on a more regular 

. war, they conceived the plan of 
ſuperſeding the rigour of law, and 
they were — ſucceſsful. 
When any of their fellows were 
ſeized by the vigilance of magiſtra- 
cy, they maintained them in pri- 
fon, exerted themſelves indetati- 
gably for their reſcue, and, if they 

id not ſucceed in this, intimidated 
every one from appearing as a- wit- 
neſs againſt them. Even when 
conviction had taken place, and 
ſentence had been pronounced, tlie 

chance for impunity was not 
over, and in one inſtance the high 
ſheriff of a county, unable to find 
any perſon to pertorm the office, is 
faid to have been obliged to exe- 
cute 
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44 
cute the ſentence of whipping upon 
a convict with his own hands. 

Amidſt the innumerable aſſaults 
and barbarities that were com- 
mitted, it will be neceſſary to ſelect 
fome, in order to convey a general 
idea of their nature, thefr ſyſtem 
and their objects. In the mean 
time à collection has been already 
made by perſons particularly 1n- 
tereſted in the event of the com- 
motions; and perhaps we cannot 
do better than to tranſcribe what 
they have written upon the ſubject, 
We ſhall thus probably obtain the 
additional advantagze, of eſcaping 
thoſe impolitions which are incvi- 
tably practiſed in the daily prints, 
and of rela ing ouly ſuch facts as 
are certain ard well authenticated. 
Meanwhile as we find them unac- 
companied with dates and other 
ſuch circumſtantial matters, we can- 
not pledge ourſclves for their chro- 
nological accuracy. The follow- 
ing are ſome of the inſtances cited, 
of perſonal attacks upon clergy- 
„e doctor Richard Woodward, 
lard biſhop of Cloyne. 

„ One, a dignitary in my ca- 
thedral, was forced to come out of 
his houſe, at midnight, by a band 
of one hundred and fifty ruffians, 
to ſwear that he would give bp his 
legal rights; a gun being pointed 
cloſe to his head while the oath was 
tendered, and a horſe produced 
with a. ſaddle full of ſpikes, on 
which he was to be mounted if he 
refuſed to ſwear. A ſecond was 
menace! with dreadful imprecations, 
that he ſhould meet with a melt 
horrible reception, if he did not obey 
their laws more punctually, though 


he by a public notice had declared 


his ſubmiſſion. A third, that Ahe 
ſhould be. treated inhumanly and 


barbarouſly, A fourrh, that his 


ears ſhould be cropped, and his 


tongue cut out of his mouth. A 


munition. They impoſed oaths 
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fifth they informed, that they h 
prepared a pitched ſhirt for hin 
in which they would ſet him a 
fire. A ſixth had his houſe in th 
town of Mallow broken open x 
01 and his bedchamber en 
tered by a number of armed. nie, 
who forced him to give up th 
horſes for their uſe. A ſeventh ba 
five of his hortes cropped, fron 
= that his houſe was ſecure, 

nd an eighth had his houſe (ur 


5 
7 


rounded in the dead of night by a ud 
hundred men for ſeveral lou, 
who endeavoured to force his aw i 
the terror of which nearly oc» 
fioned the death of his dauybrr, AR" © 
who, as the aſſailants who were ti; RF" 
near neighbours muſt have known, me 
was brought to bed the nigbt gs 
fore, On the whole all the cl: WM”; © 
in the extenſive county of Cori! bly 
of which only the biſhop protef ach 
to ſpeak, © whoſe places of K 
dence were in the country wer Th 
under continual alarm, and oblizd loy! 
to arm them{elves in the beſt mas Wi © 
ner they could. Had they uM. + 
ven way to the violence of tit wt 
inſurgents, they would as it . * 
pears, have been perſonally !! N 
treated; perhaps buried in thol ny. © 
graves which, in many places vet Fegar 
dug profeſſedly for their rec 
tion.” Jacts, 
To ſuggeſt more ſtrongiy th 
idea of combination and {fi 1 by 
the biſhop goes on to ſtate that 41 8” 1 
form of ſummons t» the clergy, axe 
penned wich legal accuracy, vs . 
print: d at Cork, at the expence 01 | * 
gentleman of rank and forte, c gi 
and many thouſand copies e — 
culated with diligence, through i You 
adjacent counties of Lime Th 
Kerry and Tipperary. \, The: to * 0 
arms out of the hangs of pte. bis 
ants. and le: 1ed money for the ex ov 
preſs purpoſe. of purchaſing i N 
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e laity, limiting them to a cer- 
WF amount, of compoſition for 


id bound themſelves by oath to 
in another. They broke open 
ils, ſet fire to hay and corn, and 
en to houſes, eſpecially thoſe 
cupied by the army. Ihey threat- 
ned to burn the town of Newmur- 
et, in the dioceſe of Cloyne, un- 
sa Whice Boy confined there was 
leaſed. At laſt they bad the 
udacity to menace the cities of 
imeric and Cork, and the town 
unis, the capital of Clare, with 
mine, and to take meaſures for 
merrupting a ſupply of proviſions, 
ut the circumitance which apprars 
me moſt alarming, is their hav- 
nz eftabliſhed a kind of poſt- office 
or communication, by which pro- 
dibly they are able to convene 
uch public meetings as their own 
wtices prove they actually hold.“ 

The narrative of the biſhop of 
loyne, however authentic it may 
e as far as it goes, we are obliged 
0 regard as inadequate and partial. 
he facts we have already given are 
culated to perſuade us, and ſuch 
adeed is the opinion of the biſhop, 
hat the whole infurreciion is to be 
regarded as pointed apainſt the 
protellant religion. There are other 
acts, not already noticed, which 
ertainly do not tend to Corroborute 
an hy potheſis of this rt. From 
the earlieſt appearance of theſe tu- 
mults lord viſcount Kenmare, a 
atholic nobleman, and who ſtands 
at the heid of the laity of hat 
religion, was extremely active in 
ſuppreſſing them, and received the 
thanks of the clergy of the eſta- 
vliſhed church, for his exertions. 
The catholic clergy, and particu- 
arly lerd Dunboyne, the titular 
diſuap of Cork, entered into aſſo- 
Cions tor the reſtoration of order 


ud tranquility, The inſurgeats, 
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irritated at this ſpecies of diſcoun- 
tenance, and ſmarting, as we have 


hes. They nailed up one church, - already faid, under the exactions of 


their own as well as the proteſtant 
clergy, comprehended both in one 
general proſcription. They de- 
terted in crowds from the chapels 
of their paiiors, and repaired tu- 
multuouſly to the proteſtunt church 
es, under the idea, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of thus extenuating their le- 
gal delinquency. Jo ſet this mat- 
ter in its true light we will add 
to the inſtances ſelected by the 
biſhop of Cloyne, a few of the 
violences committed upon the ca- 
tholic clergy, which are relates by 
the titular archbiſhop of Caſhel. 
This prelate is of the family of 


lord Dunboyne, and is regarded 


upon account of his ſtation, as 
primate of the Roman catholics of 
Munſter, and in ſome meaſure ot 

the whole kingdom of Ireland, 
„Doctor Gleeſon,” ſays the 
archbiſhop, a man whoſe years 
alne would make him venerable, 
for he was above ſeventy, was for- 
cibly dragged from his reſt at dead 
of night, his houſe ranſacked and 
plundered of every thing worth 
taking away, and all the wantonneſs 
of inſult practiſed upon his perſou. 
Mr. Murphy, parith prieſt of Glau- 
mire, was dragged trom his bed at 
midnight, and obliged to ſwear to 
abide by captain Right's rules, 
and not to ſay any thing agalnit 
them. Two pariſh prizits in the 
dioceſe of Cork, were forced from 
theuuparalleledſcverities they ſuffer- 
ed, to reſign their pariſh-s into the 
hands of lord Dunboyne their 
dioceſan, Doctor Nugent, pariſh 
prieſt of Leamlara, was attacked 
at night by an armed mob, who 
fired upon him in his houſe, and 
he eſcaped from their fury only by 
the ſpirited reſiſtance of himſelt, 
his father and his ſervant. Doctor 
Macmahon, 


— 
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Macmahon, titular biſhop of Kil- 
laloe, was violently mterrupted, 
when preaching in the chapet of 
Caſtleconnel, becauſe he condemn- 
ed the irregularities. of theſe infatu- 
ated diſturbers. A proteſſant church 
has, indeed, been nailed up; and 

tty chapels have been nailed up and 
blockaded. The chapel of Clogh- 
roe, in the dioceſe © Cloyne, the 
. of Boerlane in the dioceſe of 
Caſhel, the chapel of Donohil in 


rise d 


the ſame diſtrict, the chapels vi; 
Carrickeene and Monochone in i, Wir: 
dioceſe of Oſſory, have been nate l 
up, and their prieſts trea-ed up. 
the utmoſt indignity. And if th; ci) 
work were intended to excite pity, Han 
it could be ſpun to a folio byte. 
mere recital of thoſe outrages, which a 
have been fo anxiouſly deſcribe, i 
as confined to the perſons een 
proteſtant clergy and to the proteſ. 

ant churches,” 


CHAPTER III. 


Difſentions of the United Provinces. Inflitution of the Volunteers, Riſ of « 
Demacratical Party. Conduit of the Citizens of Utrecht. Stadtholder i 
tires from the Hague, Treaties ith the Emperor and France. 


ONTEMPORARY with the 

diſpute of the Schelde, which 
ſo greatly engroſſed the attention of 
Europe, were the internal miſun- 
derſtandings and diſſenſions of the 
Dutch republic. Theſe had firſt 
diſptayed themſelves in their ex- 
ternal ſymptoms in the year 1790. 
'The ground-work had probabl 
been laid much earlier than this. If 
we examine the hiſtory of the 
United Provinces for the two laft 
centuries, we ſhall find tu o parties 
continually ſtruggling for the ſupe- 


- riority with a degree of eagerneſs 


and perſeverance that has f-ldom 
been exceeded. The firſt of theſe 
has been the party of the hou'e of 
Orange. The ſituation of the ſlate, 
which demanded an able comman- 
der to lead them to arms againſt 


the Spaniſh- ſovereign, had firſt 


raiſed this houſe to diitinftion ; the 
gra'nude and affection of the com- 
mon people had long been one of 
its moſt conſiderable tupports ; and 
luſtly, it had for a bulwark of its 
authority the favour and attach- 
ment vf the order of nobles, ſcatter- 


p ce 
lit 
Im 
nod 
Wit 
dd of 
de 
ub 1 
ed through the United Provinces, e 
.and who have always been found hee 
more willing to depend upon the et 
kindneſs of one man, than to cout Wi 5% 
the frugal honours of an oiig2r- 
chy, or the uncertain favours oi « if- 
democracy. The ſecond party ha Wi") 
been that of the ſtates, and of the Ihen 
ſenates or town councils, who, n e 
oppoſition to the nobles, might pe. Wi* i 
haps be more properly denomiva:- Wi ©" 
ed an oligarchy, than, as they ip 
ge te 


have been uſually ſtyled, an ariſto- Wl 
cracy, Thefe afſemblies, if taken e 
in a comprehenſive view, appear 0 il © 
be in their own nature a ſelf eec- WP ''> | 
tive body, or a body exerciſing te 
privilege of filling up their own 
vacancies. This privilege has tr 
deed been encroached upon by the 
465: of the ſtadtholder, in thei 
our of ſucceſs ; but the encroach- 
ment has always been regarded / 
their opponents as unconilitutional 
During the greater part of the 
hiſtory the office of a ſtadtholde! 
has formed a branch of their 2% 
vernment, In that period bowe vel. 
when they were as a nation wol 


\ prol; peroa 
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W ſerous and reſpectable, they 


verned themſelves as a pure re- 
blic, without the interference of 
powerful a magiſtrate, Their 
elline diviſions have been the 
ans, as it frequently happens, of 


Uy, iy 8 
the 'oging forth, or of diſplaying ſe- 
nichl illuſtrious characters. Such 
del appeared in the conteſt be- 


mble Barnevelt; ſuch was the 


> Lovveltcin faction, in which that 
mce was taken oft by death in the 
lit of his victory; and ſuch, 
more conſpicuoufly, was the 
nod of the adminitiration of the 
Wittes, which. was alſo the pe- 
af their naval triumph. From 

death ot theſe great men the 
ub ie has declined ; and, inſtead 
renerable patriots and diſtin- 
iſhed conquerors, Europe for the 


1NC ö 
be century has been accnitomed 
un regard them, as a nation of mer- 


ants, purſuing the acquititiov of 
a'th in contempt of every other 
ty or accompliſhment. 

lhere is perhaps a «rilis, in the 
eaſes of Fete as of ind viduals, 


„Ra itis deceffary.cith- r that the 
ic ent ſlould yield to the diſenſe, 
mom inge it, ould fait con- 
0. ge to a fats of health, ſpirits 
en energy. 4ccorlmpty it is nos 
ee <ontted, that, after Lavi g 
„ah ſudigitted. to the authority 
de be zdt holder dur: 5 273, 
_ ci had, zrerwullrgo the 
qo 7>©  ETFErT AN? as 
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ren prince Maurice and the ve- 


uggle between William II. and 
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ing the conduct of the war with 
Great Britain, and the ignominious 
failure of the expedition to Breſt, 

It was the misfortune of the oli- 
garchical party, to have no particu- 
lar object in view, towards which 
_ were to direct their efforts, 
and t 


he recollection of which mighe- 


animate them in their exertions. 
Their plan was on the contrary, to 
wach with atfiduity the occations 
that might ariſe, and, initead of 
boldly directing the progreſs of 
events, merely to ſeize and improve 
ſuch, as might ariſe without their 
particular concurrence. To pre- 
pare the ſituation of the republic 
for the execution of this ſcheme, 
they ſucceeded in exciting a diilrce, 
an! fixing a conremp! upon the 
miniſt-rs, and even in tome me ſure 
upon the perſon of the tjaitholder. 
heir next meaſure was more con- 
fiderable than this. " hey were 
apprehenſive, in caſe matters were 
puſhed to extremitics with the prince 
of Orange, whether the greater part 
of the .rmy would figally adbere 
to the prince why commanded, or 
to te magiſtracy who paid them. 
They were deirous of creating to 
themlelves a party among their ei- 
trans; and this would not natu- 
rally cc, ins the people in ge- 
ne ral wer: attached to te houſe o 
Orange, ani hne no part of them 
bad any real cou ern for the {liſh 
and narrow chene of their oligaàr- 


- 4 © . . , . 2 
0 cal Kei: Accor new 
$1Y TOE \ cal 128 the „Gunten 
e nere 1 
1110 lll ne by Wi & 4 in: nt 


ucts in tabing On tem the 
ot volunteers ane fo ins 
elre into tree corgsz and 
1161s tot care in the bee 
iat the p tons, ot whom 
wee cen tted, were 
1 ere ble (mieten 
„ deve Up. thenn- 
7 th ame ume. 4hey 
" talked 
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talked loudly of the importance of 
the people and the rights of man- 
kind, and inveighed with bitterneſs 
againſt the inſignificance and op- 
preflion, into which they were ſunk, 
under a government of domination 
and influence, like that of the ſtadt- 
holder. | 

It happens more frequently in 

itics, than in almoſt any other 
affair with which we are concerngd, 
that the inſſrument we conſtruct 
anſwers more purpoſes than we at 
firſt imagined, and that the ſenti- 
ment we excite goes gre ter 
lengths than we intended, or even 
produces material injury to its au- 
thor. Of this we have an example 
in the preſent inſtance. The pco- 
ple of Holland do not ſeem to have 
wanted much importunity to induce 
them to exert themſelves. Ir was 
pot neceſſary that the eloquence 
ſhould be of the higheſt order, that 
* awaken them to a feeling of 

eir rights: Aecordingly the ſpirit 


of volunteering once ſet on foot 


made a rapid progreſs. It caught 
from man to man through the 
whole extent of the United Pro- 
vinces; and in ſome towns the body 
of the armed burghers embraced 
almoſt every thing that was rich, 
conſiderable and reſponſible among 
the citizens. The age in which 
they lived was the period of im- 
provement. The ſpirit of liberty 
which had appcared languid and 
expiring, was once more blown up 
in the world. It had firſt ſhown 
itſelf upon the ſhores of the Arlan- 
tic, and its exertions in the place 
of its birth were important and ad- 
mirable. From America the flame 
caught to various parts of the 
world. Even in Great Britain the 
cauſe of freedom had a momentary 
reign, though it did not produce 
any permanent conſequences. Ig 
Ireland it was more fprtunate, 


/ 


ſider it upon a ſuperficial view, 


They had ſet out like Holla. 
upon the plan of volunteerin, 
"This plan made them irreſiſtibk 
and, if the circumſtances of th 
country had not been particular 
unfavourable, and if the people hy 
been reſolute and determined, the 
might have ſecured to themleliq 
every advantage, that nature aff 
truth had put within the reache 
their exertions. 

The creed of America, and t& 
example of Ireland gave birth y 
the democracy of Holland, Ti 
armed burghers had ſcarcely ſom 
ed their aſſociations, before thx 
became conſcious of the power t 
was thus put into their hands. Tit 
firit efforts of real liberty were u 
bibited in the city of Utrecht. 
order to underſtand theſe efforts iy": 1 
is neceflary, that we ſhould eco 
ſomething of the conſtitution oft 
government of the United P: 
vinces, This country is not to 
regarded, as we are too apt to riſe 


one great . republic, ſo properly 
4 collection of many leſſer rep 
lies. Every conſiderable toys no 
among them has all the featu ti 
a complete political ſyſtem vir 
itſelf. It has its ſenate or ln 
ture, its judges, its attorner-vuce 
neral, its pthſionary or prime , bu 
niſter, its ſecretary and its treaſ be e. 
Theſe towns indeed have a ace 
mon repreſentation in the ſtats able 
the province. Still however co 
at us allies and confeder..tes, att. 
than as members of one (ya the x 
The deputies that repreſent <q", as 
of the towns, are obliged m eim; 


important concerns to enquie! eadi 
ſentiments of the town ſenate, , t 
implicitly to obey their 7 too x 


tions. It is the ſame in the ,: 
ſcene of repreſentation dc, h 
aſſembly of the ſtates genera, Nui 
this additional proviſo, that © 
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ſeven provinces muſt conſent 
fore * confiderable meaſure can 
carried into execution. 
The government does not ſeem 
appear from this general view, 
vided the repreſentation in each 
theſe aſſembli-s were juſt and 
quate, to include any eflential 
berfections. It is for the ſpecu- 
ve politician to confider whether 
gradation of two deliberative 
emblics, as in the United States 


th 1 
Ty America, or of three as here, 
for de moſt perfect form of govern- 


at. In the mean time it ma 
pbſerved, that the ſlowneſs which 
uſually imputed to the Dutch 
public, is not perhaps a very con- 
able defect unleſs in tranſac- 
ns with foreign ſtates; that theſe 
nations are not the firſt and 
t conſiderable obje & of political 
ſtitution; and that even here 
government of Holland under 
wiſe and ſpirited adminiſtration 
found a remedy. in adopting an 
gular conduct ſuitable to the 
ergeney of the occafion. But it 
not with theſe ſpeculative con- 
rations that the friends of li- 
ty in Holland were chiefly con- 
ned. They were not bound to 
luce the beſt poſſible conſtitu- 
, but to effect ſuch amendments 
the exiſting forms, as ſhould be 
mee practicable and fraught with 


11 able benefit. 
r Accordingly the firſt object of 
attention was the conſtitution 


the magiſtracies and town ſe- 
ts, as ly ing at the root of every 
erimperfection. Here there were 
leading defects: that the ſtadt- 

er, the ſervant of the republic, 
too much weight, and that the 
pe, the conſtituents of the re- 
dc, had no weight at all. The 
dogatixes of the ſtadtholder, ex - 
wely of his influence in the 
wn of the ſenates, were vary 


786. 
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conſiderable, He poſſeſſed the ap- 


pointment of inferior ofticers in th 
navy, of officers in the army, . 


the calonel to the enſign, and a 
voice in the diſpoſition of all other 
poſts of honour and emolument. 
Accordingly the plan of the citi- 
zens of Utrecht, was extirely to 
exclude him from any influence in 
the nomination of the town govern- 
ments, and at the ſame time to 
communicate to the peop'e a cer- 
ta n degree of authority in the buſt- 
neſs. This authority they did not 
propoſe immediately to beſtow 
upon the people at large, but to 
ive to them the privilege of el-ct - 
ing a college of tribunes, who were 
to have a ſhare in the election of the 
ſenates aud magillrates, as well as 
ſeveral other prerogatives of no 
inconſiderable importance. 

It does not appear that the whole 
of this plan was ſubmitted at firſt 
by the citizens of Utrecht to the 
deliberative aſſemblies, and it is 
probable that it was not thus early 
digeſted by them, in the extent in 
which we have ſtated it, The firſt 
meaſure they adopted was the pre- 
ſenting a petition to the ſtates of 
the province of Utrecht, to demand 
from them the abolition of the re- 
gulation of regency, eſtabliſhed b 
violence in 1674, by William III, 
prince of Orange, and which was 
the foundation of the principal part 
of the obnagxious authority of the 
ſiadtholder in the election of the 
town governments. This petition 
was figned by 2243 burghers of 
Utrecht, which appears to have 
been at this time the amount of the 
corps of volunteers in that city. 
The ſelection of this regulation was 
wiſely and politically made by the 
democratieal party. The power of 
the ſtadtholder, by which he was 
accuſtomed arbitrarily to intradu 
whatever perſons he pleaſed to a 
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ſeat in the ſenate, ſtruck at the root 
of the oligarchical power, and had 
long been an object of extreme re- 
gret to the leaders of the party 
againſt the prince of Orange. It 
is probable that the ſame circum- 
ſcribed habits of thinking, which 
had prevented the leaders of that 
party from foreſeeiny the conſequen- 
ces that might reſult from the inſti- 
tution of the volunteers, had its 
effect in this inſtance upon the 
aſſembly of the ſtates of Utrecht. 
The regulation of 1674 was the ob- 
jet of their averſion, and they 
were happy in thus procuring the 
countenance of their citizens for its 
abrogation. But a meafure of fo 
great importance was not to be 
adopted by them with lightneſs and 
precipitation. Previouſly to the at- 
tempt of repealing a law, the in- 
fluence of which was of the ex- 
tremeſt magnitude, it was neceſſary 
that it ſhould be declared a ſource 
of grievance, and that an enquiry 
ſhould be inſtituted into the miſ- 


chiefs that reſulted from it. Accord- 


ingly, on the fifth of February 
1784, an extraordinary commiſſion 
was nominated by the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, to enquire into, ang re- 
port to the aſſembly, the meaſures it 
might be proper to take, in order 
to re-eſtabliſh harmony among the 
citizens, and to remove the ſources 
of their juſt complaints againſt their 
preſent form of government. 

At the ſame time that the-petition 
of the burghers was preſented to 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, addreſſes 
of a ſimilar nature were delivered 
to the town ſenate of Utrecht, and 
to the prince of Orange. In the 
laſt caſe the addreſs was figned only 
by 725 of the moſt conſiderable in- 
Habitants, probably from the idea 
that ſo limited a mode of applica- 
tion implied in a higher degree the 
reſpectfulneſs and decency of their 


proceedings, The anſwer of t 


e. of Orange may be natur 
uppoſed to have been unfavoural|, 


both from the inflexibility of pri 


ciples that marked every (tage iii 


his conduct, and from the natun 
of the demand, which did not co 
vey to him, as it did to the oliga 


chical leaders, any features of 2 


traction and plautibility, The 5 
nate of Utrecht on the other han, 
received the application of the 
citizens with much good will, al 
appointed, on the 17th of April 
committee, who were to receive th 
repreſentations, which the buryhe: 
and the inhabitants were indt{er- 
minately invited to ſubmit to ther 
inſpection during the ſpace of fr 
weeks. The committee of the .. 
nate digeſted in one general vi 
the complaints of the burghers, ut 
ſubmitted them in the form of 1 
report, to the aſſembly of the ſtars, 
A public declaration was made it 
the following September, under tl 
joint adithority of the two con. 
mittees, that four capital deſec 
had been recognized in the cont 
tution of the town government, 
it had been fettled in 1674 ; bs 
they did not proceed to any mot 
detailed ſpecification of their tutu 
intentions. 

The harmony that ſubſiſted be 
tween the ma = pe and the inb- 
bitants of Utrecht, appeate ! 
promiſe the moſt auſpicious cor 
clufion to the great project of & 
mocratical reform. "The atfectiu 
of the ſenate in particular, were! 
warmly engaged on the . of the 
burghers, that they came to a 
luntary reſolution, even in ws 
month of January, to fill up 2. 
cancy, which happened then to c 
cur in their „ Without 4 
previous communication with !3* 
ſtadtholder. This reſolution 


taken by a majority of twenty? 
ſcnatoFy 
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ators in the affirmative, to twelve 
o voted in the negative; and on 
e following day Mr. Paul En- 
bert Voct van Winſen, was elect- 
in purſuance of the determina- 
pn that hid been made. The 
rghers in general augured the 
wpieſt events from fo ſpirited a 
oceeding on the part of their ma- 
ſtrates, and ſeemed to imagine 
at they ſhould obtain the object 
their warmeſt detires with per- 
ct caſe and ga, 9” 

But it was not poſſible, that the 
ads of the old government ſhould 
uſtantly remain inſeniible te the 
eat revolution, which would be 
ed, it the example of Utrecht 
uld be generally followed, in the 
n{titution of the republic, and 
e reduction that would enſue of 
at oligarchica! power which was 
e ſubject of their conteſt with the 
dtholder. The princgof Orange 
active to prevent ve revolution 
hich ſtruck at his moſt confider- 
de prerogative, and his emiſſaries 
pear to have employed thoſe ar- 
nents which related moſt imme- 
ately to the intereſt of the ſelf- 
tive bodies, to induce them to 
poſe an innovation, which would 
equally deſtructive to their pow- 
as to his own, The intrigues 


have obtained every ſucceſs with 
e ſenate, and provincial ſtates of 
echt. They were equally in- 
ced by retroſpect to the prero- 
nires of their body, and by the 
nefits and munificences of the 
holder, reſolutely to oppoſe an 
eration, which had hitherto been 
©-hderately favoured with their 
Puntenance, They determined to 
ploy all their ingenuity and {kill 
cretly to counteract the deſires 
their citizens. This unfavour- 
© change in their ſentiments, 
%ably took place in the cloſe of 


the court of the Hague appear 
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the year 1784. and prevented them 
from the publication of the report, 
which had already been diyeited, 
and was ready to be laid before the 
public. : 

The burghers in the mean time, 
though they waited with anxie 
for the farther proceedings of their 
magiſtrates, were determined to ex- 
hibit an example of patience and 
moderation. For ſome months eve 
thing remained in ſuſpence; and it 
is not till the beginning of March 
1785, that auy thing occurs in the 
hiſtory of the city, which appears 
intitled to a diſtinct notice, At 
that time two vacancies had taken 
place in the ſenate; and that body, 
actuated by ſentiments, the reverſe 
of thoſe they had entertained at the 
time of the laſt election of a ſimilar 
nature, now admited two magiſ- 
trates into their body, the nomina- 
tion of whom had originated with 
the ſtadtholder. The burghers had 
indeed held themſelves pailive, fo 
long as nothing poſitive was under- 
taken in oppoſition to their views, 
But upon this occalion they did 
not think their magiſtrates entitled 
to their toleration, and they be- 
lieved, that they ſhould incur the 
crime of treachery againſt the great 
cauſe of the rights of mankind, it 
they ſuffered fo notorious an act 
of hoſtility to their wiſhes, to paſs 
away without animadverſion, It 
was not a little irritating to their 
feelings, thar, at the very moment 
when they conceived themſelves en- 
titled to a concluſion in their ſa- 
vour, they ſhould ſind tho advan- 
tages withdrawn from them which 
had already been granted, and the 
commencement of the year 1-8; 
conſecrated to the annihilation of 
all that the commencement of 1784 
had effected in their favour. 

The meaſure they adopte l in 
this circumſtance was peremptory 
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and decifive, The armed burghers 
having aſſembled to the number of 
2000, repaired in a body to com- 


municate their diſcontents to the 


ſenate; and declared their reſolu- 
tion not to quit the poſition they 
had taken, cl the election of one 
of the new ſenators, Mr. Sigter- 
man, was annulled, To ſo ſpirited 
a ſtyle of petition no alternative 
was found applicable. The ſenate 
ſubmitted to the neceſſity of their 
fituation. But the violence they 
experienced was fo little reliſhed 
by the members of their body, that 
nineteen ſenators immediately ſe- 
ceded, and declared their refolution 
never more to enter the walls of the 
aſſembly, till the lawleſs proceed- 
ings of the democratical party was 
ſuppreſſed, and the magiſtrates were 
reinſtated in the whole of their pre- 
rogatives, 

The government of Utrecht was 
by this conduct reduced to an 
alarming ſituation. The atfairs of 
the public could no longer be put 
under any regular direction while 
the difſentient ſenators maintained 
their reſolution ; and unleſs ſome 
mode of conciliation could be diſ- 
covered, there was reaſon to appre- 
hend that every thing might be re- 
duced to a ſlate of anarchy and con- 
fuſion. Accordingly the ſenators 
who had not ſeceded, immediately 
deputed two of their body to ex- 

ſtulate with their refractory mem- 

ers, and the ſpeaker upon this oc- 
caſion was Mr. van Muſchenbroek, 
one of the burgomaſters of Utrecht, 
and who appears to have maintain- 
ed a ſeeret correſpondence with the 
court of the fladtholder. The re- 
queſt was enforced by a ſimilar ap- 


plication on the part of the pro-. 


vincial ſtares; and farther, to in- 
duce them to compliance, az well 
as to countenance the mcatures 


Wuich were in the contemplation of 


the oligarchical party, a þet's 
was prepared in the name of 1; 
eminent citizens to the ſtates of ti 
province, in which they expreſs 
their conlidence in the difpolitions 
government to comply with t 
wiſhes of the more moderate ink, 
— F favour of a retorm, at tie 
ſame time that they condemned 1 
the ſtrongeſt language the tum. 
tuary proceedings of the arm 
burghers, and intreated the ſtates 
take proper meaſures to prev 
future violences of a fimilar natur, 
which would be infallibly dete 
tive of the trade and proſperity d 


the city of Utrecht. 


The ſeceding ſenators were z 
length induced to reſume their ſeat 
and in conſequence of their retw! 
a proclamation was immediateq 
iſſued by the magiſtrates, indirect 
condemning the late conduct d 
their burghers, and prohibiting us 
* ſevere pynalties all proceeding 
that tended to diſturbance and tv 
mult. To this proclamation ti 
armed burgherscontented themſela 
with entering their proteſt, it 
ſenate however, encouraged byti 
paſſive manner in which this t 
clamation had been received, p 
ceeded in the month of June tv it 
ſtitute a criminal enquiry into ti 
conduct of the preceding March 
and to impriſon Mr, Ondaatje, 4 
active —— of the democrab 
party, and who had delivered t“ 
ſentiments of the burghers to i 
ſenate upon the ſubject of the ct 
tion of Mr, Sigterman upon thi 
occaſion, with equal eloquence 
intrepidity, In July, a fill es 
deſpotic proclamation was iffuec 
the provincial ſtates, forbiduing 
perſon to prepare a petition t9'5 
ſigned by two or more, under pi 
of being treated as a diſturber 0 
the public tranquility, and cm 
ing, that every one, who ffn 


lube 
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e any complaint to addreſs to 
government, ſhould preſent it 
lividually and ſeparately. 

Theſe viol cat and untemporiſing 
Wires ſerved extremely to alie— 
Wc and inflame the minds of the 
ens. Ihe diſcountenance they 
W-cived, did not in any degree 
aken their defires, or diminiſh 
ir reſolution to obtain the reform, 
ich had been the object of their 
Zinal aſſociation, As they con- 
ted an unqueſtionable majority 
the inhabitants of Utrecht, they 
xccived themſelves to be able in 
lat reſort, to obtain the redreſs 
y demanded by their ſingle ener- 
But they were willing to ſeek 
alliance of ſome other power 
the republic, and thus to leſſen 
perils that impended over them. 
was yet a queſſion, whether in 


20 s caſe their alliance would ulti- 
„e be made with the oligarchy 
* ith the ſtadthelder. The former 


theſe parties had treated them 
th ſo much duplicity and ſeve— 
in their own province, as to 
e them little hopes of an ami- 
le adiuſtment of claims on this 
„ The oligarchy of Holland 

the other provinces, was far 
m having declared in their fa- 
ur; and there were ſufficient 
ſons to expect that they would 
receive a very generous ſupport 
m a parity, to whoſe intereſts their 
ws were inimical, and who un- 
*onably afpired to a deſpotic 
unlimited authority, The ſtadt- 
der on the other hde was na- 


; ally tenacious of his influence 
- the election of the ſenates, Put 
2 tood in need of friends and ad- 
ons; and, if a compromiſe could 
* effected between him and the 
ry — he would be able by their 
„lee fo obtain an eaſy victory 
wi : the incroachments and pre- 
=> of bis original adverſaries, 
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Diſguſted by the treatment they 
received from their government at 
home, the democratical party in 
Utrecht, appears to have been at 
this time inclined in favour of the 
itadtholder ; and the court of the 
prince, willing to encourage them 
in this difpolition, publiſhed a de- 
claration in which, they obſerved, 
provided the * of the regulation 
of 1674 were preſerved inviolate 
in behalf of th? ſadthoider, that 
he would be willing to co-operate 
with the burghers in mitigation of 
their taxes, and in the redreſs of 
every other circumſtance by which 
they imagined themſelves aggrieved, 

The ſituation of the ſtate: of Hol- 
land, and the other bodies who had 
originally entered into the conteſt 
with the ſtadtholder, was at this 
time extremely critical, The proſ- 
pect of being -#, once by the ar- 
my had already been regarded by 
them as vague and uncertain. The 
burghers they expected to make 
ſubſervient to their views; but, con- 
trary to their expectations, they 
bad no ſooner taken up arms, than 
they found an object relative to their 
own intercits and privileges, which 
bett. r deſerved their purſuit than 
the blind and implicit ſupport of a 
ſelt-el-&ive magutracy, All the 
views of the latter, in tavour of the. 
reſtoration of the beſt days of the 
republic, as it had exiited in the 
time of a de Ruyter and a de 
Witte, muſt be facrificed, unleſs 
fome immediate alternative was 
found applicable to their preſent 
ſituation, "Thus cucumſlanced, the 
party of the magiiirates in Hol- 
land, appear to have been gene- 
rally convinced ot the propriety of 
that line of conduct, which it was 
indiſpenſibly neceflary fer them to 
adopt. Some deviation they mult 


inevitably make frem the plan they 


had originally purpoſed to purſue ; 
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and, with a manly reſolution, they 
choſe that this deviation ſhould 
rather operate in favour of the 
rights of the people, than for the 
increaſe of the prerogatives and 
domination of an individual. The 
power of filling up the vacancies 
of their body had long been their 
moſt favourite privilege ; but, not- 
withſtanding the unpalatableneſs of 
the draught that was propoſed, they 
ſubmitted with apparent alacrity to 
the neceſſity of the caſe, and from 
this time co-operated with more or 
leſs ſincerity or conſtancy in favour 
of the views of the popular party. 
We know not whether or no the 
alteration which now took place in 
the ſenti vents and conduct of the 
ſenate of Utrecht, was owing to the 
interference of the magiſtrates of 
the other provinces. Be that as it 
will, ſix deputies were appointed, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, by an 
aſſembly of magiſtrates at Amſter- 
dam from the different parts of the 
United Netherlands, for the pur- 
oſe of mediating in the differences 
that had ariſen between the ma- 
_giſtrafes and the citizens of Utrecht; 
and at the ſame time the ſenate 
ubliſhed their report, which had 
ba prepared twelve months be- 
fore, upon the ſubject ef the pro- 
jecied re ſorm, which was certain 
inten:ied as a conciliatory meaſure, 
In the mean time this proceeding 
by no means obtained the ſucceſs 
which was predicted. The people 
had been heid fo long in ſuſpence, 
and their paſſions had been ſo great - 
ly :rritated and alarmed, that it is 
poſſble that the indulgence, which 
would have ſatisfhed them in the 
firit inſtance, would now be treated 
with jcalouſy and diffatis/aftion, 
The bvrghers, proceeding upon a 
true feeling of democratical prin- 
ciples, had, in the year 1784, at 
the ſame time that nine commith- 
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ſentiments of their conl/itve 


oners had been appointed an d 
part of the ſtates, and two de 
ties on the part of the ſenate, 
conduct the ſyſtem of the refon 
elected twenty-ſeven perſons, a 
delegates of the inhabitants 
large, to watch over the inter 
of the democracy in this great h 
ſineſs. Theſe delegates, at theſay 
time that they expreſſed their 
probation of the general ſpit 
the report which was now pub 
ed, were extremely offended at: 
having been conſulted duriog ti 
pendency of the deliberations, 
at the report's having now be: 
made public, without having be 
previouſly communicated to tha 
Actuated by the ſpirit of free! 
which had ſo long animated 1 
proceedings of their conllituen 
they did not value the acquilit 
that was made in favour of the 
mocracy, becauſe the manner 
which it was made, ſavoured rut 
of the principles of a parro 
form of government. Accordig 
they preſented an addreſs to t 
ſenate, demanding to know, wit 
ther they were acknowledged in 
character of delegates, and ct d 
ſequence admitted to deliver ! 
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Their conduct was imitated by! 
deputies of the eight wards oft 
burghers of Utrecht, who prel 
ed an addreſs, making a ſim 
demand of the ſenate reſpeti 
themſelves, 
The oligarchical party prob 
imagined that they had yiclded: 
enough in the publication ! 
report, and regarded the objec 
of the delegates as captious aud 
phfiiical. Inſtead therefore 0 
turning an immediate anſwer to! 
demand that was made, ther & 
put*'d their two burgomaſies! 
make inquifition into the affair, 
for this purpoſe to propoſe int! 
3 IS: gator 
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ories to the delegates and depu- 
s, Not chuſing to ſubmit to this 
mination, theſe, latter, having 
ained an adjouramert, imme- 
tely called an aſſembly ot the 
chers at large, to inſiruct them 
pecting the conduct it might be- 
ne them to puiſue. The burgh- 
, offended at a proceeding on the 
t of their magiurrates ſo imme- 


nt tely hoſtile to the principles of 
büßß ocratical exertion, thought pro- 
at 1 to repair in a body to the ſe- 
$ "ee, to the number of 3330, and 
* this manuer to afſure them, that 


ir delegates were actually cho- 
by them, and were fully au- 
prized to ſpeak and act in their 
alf. The ſenate was again alarm- 
by this ſtrong and peremptory 
pearance, and, under the influence 
this alarm, ſuppreſſed the report 
t had been publiſhed, and ap- 
ited a new commithon ultimate- 
to concert with the delegates of 
citizens the regulation it might 
proper to introduce inſtead of 
obnoxious regulation ot 1674. 

lt the oligarchical party in the 
rince of Utrecht were diſpleaſed 
the ſpirit of the projected mu- 
pal reform, it was not probable 
t they would be reconciled to it 
the meaſures which were adopted 
ts introduction. Long nured 
the conſidering the ſtadtholder 
their only rival, and accuſtomed 
a paſſive and implicit obedience 
the part of their citizens, they 
d not tame ly brook the violence 
| compulſion with which they 
e treated. Such would have 
uin all caſes the feelings of a 
liderable body. in the political 
ce under theſe circumſtances : 
theſe feelings were extremely 
proved by the natural obliinacy 
 perleverance of a Dutch con- 
on. They waited therefore 
or an opportunity of g na- 
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lizing their reſentment ; and an oc- 
caſion preſently occurred, ſuch as 
they deſired. The city of Utrecht 
was an ohect beyond their ſtrength. 
The tirmaeſs of the burghers proved 
that they would ultimately — 
agaihit all internal oppofition ; and 
there was ſcarcely a military force 
in the whole extent of the republic 
ſuthcient to reduce them to com- 
pulſory ſubmiſſion. But if they 
could not be conquered they might 
be terrifird, and if the ſtates dare 
not mect them in the moſt unqua- 
lified ſtyle of controverſy, th 
might at leaſt prove in an indirect 
manner how averſe their inclina- 
tions were to the meaſures that 
were purſued. 

The ſpirit of reform, which be- 
gan in the city of Utrecht, ſpeedily 
communicated its influence to the 
other towns of the province. Theſe 
toivns fo far as they are repreſented 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates, are 
four, Amersfort, Wyk, Montfort, 
and Rtenen. The two firſt of theſe 
had copied, with preciſion, the ſte 
of the capital, They had ſubmit - 
ted their grievances, and had ap- 
pointed delegates to co-operate with 
the magiſtracy in the conſtruction 
of the reform. In Wyk, as in 
Utrecht, the ſenate appears at firſt 
to have h en ſuthciently favourable 
to the burghers, and to have pro- 
ceeded ,to proviũonal elections; in 
Amersfort they were more conſiſt- 
ent ard unitorm. Here therefore 
it was, that the fandard of hoſtili- 
ties, (for ſuch, notwithſtanding the 
great length to which its coNe- 
quences were procraſtinated, it d 
ſerves to be conſidered) was de- 
ſtined to be unturled. The plan o 
the citizens was to keep pace in 
their democratical meafures with 
the burghers of Utrecht; and ac- 
cordingly, early in Auguſt the 
directed their delegates to > Do 
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the queſſion to their ma; iſtrates, 
whether or not they were to be 
confidrred as recognized for the le- 
gal repreſentatives of the citizens 
at large. This queſtion was an- 
ſwered in the negative; and the 
burghe-s, leſs peremptory than thoſe 


of Utrecht, contented themſelves, 


with holding their meeting at a diſt- 
ance from the Guild-hall, or place 
of the aſſembly of the ſenate, and 
ſending meſſage after meſſage to the 
magiſtrates, repeating the ſame de- 
mand To put an end to this im- 
portunat'e application, the ſenate 
pret:nded to come to mn abrupt 
adjournment; and, the armed 
burghers having imitated their ex- 
ample, they immediately reaſſem- 
bled, and voted that vesy night, 
the e'ghth of Auguſt, that a re- 


men ſhould be made to the 


ates of the provifice, demanding 
of them a body of troops to keep 
under reſtraint the violence of the 
citizens. I his requiſition, by the 
contrivance of the burgomaſter van 
- Muſchenbroek, was not ſubmitted 
to the ſtates at large, but to their 
council committee fitting for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs. '1 he requi- 
fition was immediately confirmed, 
and being ſigned by four of the 
members was diſpatched to the 

rince of Orange. 

The ſtadtolder was by this vio- 
lent and unqualified meature placed 
in a very critical ſituation. His 
original enemies were not the eiti- 
zens, but the refolute adherents of 
the oligurchy in the different fates 
and ſenares of the republic; and 
in theſe original enemies he had 
more to encounter, than be well 
knew how to ſubdue, If indeed 
the republic came to Hlous upon 
the mere oligarchical queſtion, it 
was probable that a great number 
of the inhabi ants would join the 


prigce of Crauge, and the reſt 
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holding themſelves neuter, the n i; 
tory would not be difficult tot Tat! 
cure, But even in this caſe Ho 
ſuperiot ity of the prince coud wi; of 
be made permanent, without f tes. 
an entire change in the whole {onileg: 
of the conſtitution, as it would tes, 
been perilous and unpopular to Heir 
tem t. To throw the burgher: a ref 
this ſituation into the arms of bliſd 
oligarchy, had the appearance «rt of 
a very impolitic meaſure. If e dit 
claims were adverſe to the pre re; 
tives of the ſtadtholdur, they wh aff: 
not leſs a-iverſe to the privileges its p. 
the municipal afſemblies. On M babit 
other hand the ſacrifice that und 
demanded from the ſtadt holder vai the 
great; and the prottered allanWmneſ 
of the ſlates of Utrecht valvabere th 
To concede what was demand und 
by the burghers, appears to Gens: 
been regarded by the court of ee te 
prince as a meaſure uncert:in in if the f 
effect. His policy had hithe rer, 
been to defend with inflexibil WW» lait 
the prerogatives deſcended to H arri 
from his anceſtors, and it was ir ga 
by this magnanimity that he co.ithol, 
expect to intereſt all the princes Me ti; 
Europe in his favour, The «i, co: 
mand of troops was accord manr 
granted, the towns of Amer er, 
and Rhenen received the garn{e com; 
and a new coalition was product ciole 
avowedly between the magiltri9 ll force 
of Utrecht and the ftadtholder *Wrzhers 
the one hand, and in a more c ved, f. 
manner between the democracy on to 
Utrecht and the oligarchy of HolWnandi, 
land on the other. ation 

The compliance of the ſtadtholiWs fror 
er excited the moſt unb-unded ij = 
rit of indignation and reſiſlance itants 
various parts of the republic. erat 
aſſembly of the armed burgher Ul equal 
Utrecht, in their own name andes of 
the nume of 2360 inhabitants onho 
different conditions, called up." ly der 
ſenate to make the ſtricteſt 1/1 the 
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n into the illegal eonduct af the 


giſtlrates of Amersfort, of the 
rrgomaiter van Muſchenbreek, 
i of the council-committee of the 
tes. The ſenate, urged by the 
legates of the citizens, ſhut their 
tes, brought out the cannon of 
eir fortifications,” and prepared 
r reſiſtance. Advertiſements were 
bliſhed in the newſpapers on the 
t of the burg!.ers, calling upon 
e different cor,s of volunteers in 
e republic to yield their immedi- 
aſſiſtance to the city of Utrecht 
its preſent perilous ſituation. The 
habitants of Overyſſel, were not 
hind hand with the inhabitants 
the province of Utrecht in the 
mneſs of their exertions, and 
re there had as yet been no open 
underſtandings between the ei- 
ens and the magiſtracies. The 
ee towns which are repreſented 
the ſtates of Overyſſel are De- 
nter, Campen and Zwol. The 
laſt of theſe were attempted to 
rarriſoned, but the ſenate ſhut 
tr gates upon the forces of the 
dtholder. The ſtates at the 
me time came to a ſirong reſolu- 
bn, condemning in the molt point- 
manner the conduct of the ſtadt- 
der, in endeavouring to ſilence 
e complaints of the burghers by 
e nolent introduction of an arm- 
force, At the ſame time the 
!zhers of the three tuwns we have 
med, ſigned a very extenſive requi- 
on to the ſtates of the province, 
manding the abolition of the re- 
ation of 1674, as well as vari- 
5 memos to give efficacy tor 
future to the deſires of the in- 
ditants at arge. In Holland the 
veratical ſpirit has made nearly 
equal progreſs ; and the bur- 
its of Dort, Leyden, Delft, 
wonhoyen and Amſterdam ſepa- 
ly demanded from their magiſ- 
ks the enforeing a meaſure tor 


the recall of the garriſons, and for 
the effectuall 7 ſuch ar- 
bitrary and deſpotie proceedings in 
future. 

The principle by which the oli- 
garchical party directed their pro- 
ceedings ſerves greatly to illuſtrate 
the hiſtory of the preſent diſſen- 
fiionss In conformity ro their idea 
of waiting for and improving the 
events that ſhould occur, they had 
made little progreſs fince the ex- 
pulſion of the field-marſhal prince 
of Brunſwie, in October 1784. 
Some tumults had taken place in 
the 1rovince of Holland in the be- 
ginning of the ſubſequent year, 
and theſe were probably in ſome 
degree encouraged by the counſels 
of the ſtadtholder. The itates 
had been equally actixe ih endea- 
vouring to ſuppreſs proceedings, 
which were in the utmoſt degree 
unfavourable to their cauſe. But 
the indignation that was now ex- 
cited againt the ſtadtholder in 
Utrecht, in Overyſſel, among the 
burghers of Holland, and throuyh 
the volunteer corps in the whole 
extent of the republic, was a ſenti- 
ment too favourable, for the lead- 
ers of the prevailing party in the 
ſtates not to endeavour to derive 
from it ſome ſignal advantage. the 
occalion that was afforded was as 
auſpicious as they could have de- 
fired. The licentious proceedings 
of the populace had been the con- 
liant ſubject of their expoltulation ; 
theſe proceedings had been found 
more trequent and inveterate in the 
reſidence of the Hague than in any 
other place, and they were no 
where ſo dangerous to the exiſt- 
encce of the republic, fince the 
Hagite was the ſeat of the ſtates 
of Holland. infinitely the moſt im- 
portant aſſembly within their limits, 
and of the ſtates general. 

On the fourth of September 

twelve 
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twelve volunteers of the corps of 
the- town of Leyden appeared at 
the Hague, and repaired in their 
uniforms to the public parade, The 
inhabitants of the Hague in gene- 
ral, are enthuſiaſtically devoted to 
the prince of Orange ; and the at- 
tempts of the oligarchy to inſtitute 
a body of volunteers among them 
had always miſcarried. Accord- 
ingly the appearance of the Leyden 
volunteers was a phenomenon, that 
was inſtantly remarked by the wh 
pulace, and they determined to ſig- 
-nalize againſt them their loyalty 
and their duty. Accordingly they 
attacked them with violence, and 
having driven them for refuge into 
a neighbouring houſe, they broke 
the windows, and diſplayed other 
marks of riot and diſorder. A part 
- of the garriſon detached by order 
of the itadtholder did not think fit 
. to interfere with the proceedings of 
the populace, but contented them- 
| ſelves with taking into cuſtody the 
objects of their attack, and ſending 
them off privately by night to the 
place of their habitation. 

This riot was not in reality of a 
very formidable nature, but the 
juncture -in which it happened was 
ſuch as to encourage the oligarchy 
to deciſive 2 The de- 
puties of Haerlem, a town which 
bad greatly diſtinguiſhed itſelf in 
oppoſition to the ſtadtholder, re- 
preſented to the ſtates of Holland 
the long continuance of the riotous 
diſpoſition of the people of the 
Hague, the ineffectual remonſtran- 
ces that had been made for the em- 
ployment of the garriſon in their 
tupprefſion, the connivance and ſe- 
cret encouragement of the prince 
of Orange, and the danger that re- 
ſuited to the freedom ot their deli- 
berations from theſe alarming pro- 
ceedings; The ſtates 1 
came to a reſolution on the cigh: 
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of September, to charge the dey, 
ties of Hacrlem themſelves with 
care of the military patrole, Ty 
deputies immediately entered upy 
their charge, gave the watch v 
to the garriſon, led out a night 
patrole to the amount of two hu, 
dred ſoldiers, and every thing uy 
reſtored to filence, tranquility a! 
ſubmiſſion, 

No meaſure could have her 
adopted by the ſtates produdtired 
ſo much diſpleaſure and mortifa. 
tion to the prince of Orange, k 
immediately remonſtrated with then 
_ their proceedings, and clain. 
ed the undivided command of th 
garriſon, as an appointment co: 
itantly annexed to the dignity 0f hy 
ſituation. The reſult of his 
monſtrance was a farther reſolutin 
of the ſtates confirming and juſih- 
ing the meaſure they had adoptel, 
Finding that he could obtain 16 
thing by the mode of remon(iranc; 
the ſtadtholder withdrew him{l 
from the Hague on the fourtcent 
of September 1785, with a reflv 
tion never to return to the pala 
of his anceſtors, till he ſhould be 
completely reinſtated in the pres 
gatives with which they had be 
inveſted. Various were the reaſon 
that induced him to this mode d 
ems He was tired with tht 
ong ard unprofitable controverh 
into which he had been drawn with 
the ſtates, and neither he nor hi 
miniſters had been able to difcov 
any line of conduct by which ! 
could advantageouſly be tErminatcs 
Forbearance and delay had be 
found barren and unproductive. | 
was time to try the effect of contrs 

meaſures, The whole peopk 
of Holl:nd would be ſtruck wii 
the neceſſity which had dri cen hi 
fram the ſeat of ſupreme pot) 
and would feel more vividly thi 
they had yet done, how unprows 
el 


en; and undeſerved had been the ex- 
the mities that had been employed 
Th ainſt him. The inhabitants of 


Hague depended upon his court 
/ the. half * ow ſubſiſtence, 
Bd would join io compel the ſtates 
& pacific proceedings, All the 
Winces of — would be ſtruck 
ich the misfortunes of ſo illuſtri- 
is an exile, Great Britain, in 
hoſe cauſe he had ſuffered, and 
boſe influence in Holland fo evi- 
atly depended upon the continu- 
ce of his power, would loudly 
clare herſelt in his favour; and 
e king of Pruſſia, the uncle of 
s conſort, would bring forth his 
numerable troops to revenge his 
ultiplied wrongs. 

If the oligarchical party were 
licious in ſeizing upon and im- 
oving every opportunity that fa- 
pured their deſigns, it is equall 

ve that the opportunities whic 

curred were beyond all expecta- 
n auſpicious to the revolution 
ey meditated. The war with 
eat Britain had ſtruck a deep and 
angerous blow at the power of the 
adtholder, at the ſame time that 
had been the natural occation of 
ading the republic into the alli- 
ce, and putting them under obli- 
tions to the generoſity of the 
urt of France, The incroach- 
tents and the plan of reſumptions, 
at had been formed by the em- 
ror, obliged them to advance {till 
ther in the ſame direction. The 
ams of Maeſtricht and the Schelde 
evitably thruſt the Dutch out of 
de habits of confederacy, in which 
ey had ſtood during the preſent 
tury with Great Britain and 
e houſe of Auſtria, Of courſe 
e was obliged to recur to the ex- 
ple of a more diſtant period, and 
© intervention of the French king 
ſaving them from the humilia- 


u that would gtherwiſe have 
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been impeſed upon them by the 


emperor, gave him a title to their 
molt fervent gratitude. Such were 
the events, which conſtituted the 
field upon which politicians were 
to diſplay their ingenuity ; and the 
profoundneſs and ſagacity of the 
leaders of the party in the ſtates of 
Holland on the one ſide, together 
with the dexterity and inſinuation 
of the mipiltry of Verſailles' on the 
other, derived every poſſible advan- 
tage frouf ſo uncommon a ſituation. 
The inquiſition into the failure of 
the expedition to Breſt in the 
month of September : 78x, was not 
the leaſt important engine in the 
hands of theſe able ſtateſmen. 

This inquiſition had commenced 
in the cloſe of the year 1783. But, 
owing partly to the obſlacles, which, 
either in — — or reality, 
were oppoſed to its progreſs by the 

arty ot the ſtadtholder, and partly 
to the tardineſs of le th in 
this complicated repuhlie, the com- 
muſioners appointed for this pur- 
poſe, did not make their report till 
the month of June 1785. In this 
paper no acculations were brought 
home to the prince of Orange or 
his miniſters, Many judicious re- 
marks were exhihited upon the im- 
rfection of the conſtitution of the 
admiralties of Holland, It ſeems, 
that, according to the ſtanding or- 
ders of their navy, the captains of 
each ſhip in the ſervice of govern. 
ment, were obliged to take proviſiona 
on board at their own riſque z and 
were not permitted to charge any 
more to the public account than 
appeared to have been actually con- 
ſumed. Owing to this injudicious 
regulation, the commanders were in 
the habit of providing their ſhips 
with as ſmall a ſtore of proviſions 
as the exigency of the public ſer- 
vice would allow ; and the admi- 
ralties, aware of the ſcantineſs of the 
demand, 
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demand, did not keep their maga- 
Zines in ſufficient abuncanct*to ſup- 
ply any ſudden and unforeſcen oc- 
caſion. In the mean time the com- 
wiifoners, though they admitted 
the diſadvantages under which the 
ſquadron conſequently laboured, 
did not allow them to amount to an 
evident impoſſibility of performing 
the voyage to Breſt. Ihey main- 
tained that the commanders of the 
iquadron had allowed themſelves 
too wide a diſcretion upon the ſub- 
ze, and were unjuſtiable, after 
having received the poſitive orders 
of the ſtates, in aſſuming to judge 
for th-mſelves upon the expediency 
and eligibleneſs of the meaſure. 
The criminal proſecution of the 
officers, though not directly recom- 
mended, ſeemed to be the inevitable 
inference from the report of the 
commiſſioners, . 
The cloſe of the year 1784, 
ſhould appear actually to have ter- 
minated all proſpect of a war be- 
eween the emperor and Holland. 
"The decifve and peremptory coun- 
tenance that was then :fiumed by 
the court of France, and the hu- 
mane averfion to war, that we have 
remarked in the imperial claimant, 
amounted th a ſufficient guarantee 
of the truth of this prediction. But 
a ſecret determination not to enter 
upon actual hoſtilities, did not pre- 
clude the emperor from gaining as 
much as he could in the mode of 
neg ciation. This way of thinking 
in the court of Vienna, together 
with the reluctance of the Dutch 
in yielding to any important con- 
ceſſion, drew out the ſettlement of 
the affair, and aiforded a theme for 
the conjectures of ſpeculators dur- 
ing the greater part .of the year 
1785. A condition required by the 
emperor, betore he would admit of 
any interview between his ambaſſa- 


dors and the commiſſioners of Hol - 
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land, was the ſending on the par 
of the Dutch. two envoys to th 
capital of their adverſary, whe 
buſineſs ſhould be to make a forms 
and public ſubmiſſion and apolog 
to the emperor, for the inſult tha 
had been committed upon his fg 
in the affair of Lillo. To this con 
dition the Dutch were obliged g 
fubmit, and the barons Wafſerax 
and Leyden, two very diſting iat 
members of the nobility ot the . 
public were ſelected for this purpols, 
and executed their commuillion on 
the twenty-fifth of July. The he 
mijaation was undoubtedly ſuch, a 
could ſcarcely have been expectel 
to take place between two equi 
powers; and ſuch an oftentation d 
hauteur on the part of the head & 
the empire, would in other circun- 
ſtances have excited an univerſi 
indignation in Europe. But the 
character of the emperor was to 
well underſtood, and hi, verſatility 
and want of ſyſt: m too notorious, to 
render the meaſure in the preſet 
inttance in any degree alarming, 
The conferences were now opene 
ed without delay between the am. 
baſladors of Holland and Aufi 
at the court of Verſailles, undef 
the auſpices of the count de Ver 
gennes, "The diſcuſſion howere! 
was yet far from being eaſy ; and 
the emperor, having long inſiſted in 
vain upon the gefhon of Maeftricht 
now changed his demand into that 
of a conſiderable ſum of money, 3 
a compenſation for his claim up0! 
this important fortreſs. The amour! 
of this ſum was eagerly detatce; 
and at length, afier both ſides hd 
yielded ſomewhat in their deter- 
nations upon the ſubject, it u 
fixed that nine millions five hut 
dred thouſand florins ſhould be ibe 
compenſation for Maeſtricht, ant 
tive hundred thoufand florins id 


the damage which had becu ſufer 
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1 by the Auſtrian farmers, from 
i e inundations of Lillo; the 
ole being equal to 7;0,000 
dunds ſterling. This was the 
incipal article of the trea'y, the 
" WScliminaries of which were ſigned 
i ' the twelfth of September. The 
Wpcror at the ſame time renounced 
s claims upon Maeſtricht, and 
e Dutch agreed to deſttoy the 
rts of Kruickſhank aud Frederic 
enry, and to cede to the emperor 
ge forts of Lietkenſhoek and Lillo, 
ith their fortifications, The de- 
tive treaty was concluded on the 
ghth of November, 

A treaty of perpetual friendſhip 
d alliance had been for ſome time 
negociation between the courts 

France and the Hague, and it 
as concluded with reſpect to its 
ibſtance, in the beginning of the 
erent year, From an idea of 
hat it was that was becoming in 
je office of a mediator, which was 
e ſituation in which France ſtood 
tween Holland and the emperor, 
de publication of the treaty was 
pprefled, till the final arrange- 
ent ſhould be formed of the ditfer- 
ces between theſe two powers. 
accordingly appeared from au- 
ority on the tenth of November, 
o days after the ſignature of the 
initive treaty of peace. Thus 
was that the party of the ſtates 
the republic of Holland, arrived 
one of the moſt conſiderable ob- 


jects in their ſyſtem of politics. 
TheWlliance between the gocern- 
ments of Verſailles and the Hague 
was of the molt intimate and cordial 
nature. They agreed for mutual 
afiſtance in all caſes of attack that 
ſhould be made upon either party, 
the auxiliary force to be propor- 
tioned to the occaſion, and its ex- 
pences to be defrayed by the go- 
vernment by which it was furniſh- 
ed. Such indeed are the nature of 
the articles, that, taken together, 
they ſeemed to amount to a coun- 
terpart of the celebrated family 
compact, A revolution of a very 
memorable nature was thus intro- 
duced into the affairs of Europe. 
The policy, which had been volun- 
tarily choſen by Louis the Four- 
teenth, and which had afterwards 
been continued contrary to the in- 
clinations of France, by the powers 
which had entered into alliance 
againſt him, was now reverſed. Tho 
ambitious ideas of univerſal mo- 
narchy, which had ſcarcely been 
formed by that monarch, and had 
ſpeedily been renounced, ceaſed to 
be any longer the terror of the 
neighbouring countries. France, 
from being avo:ded as a monſter, 
entered once more into the liſt of 
the members of the European com- 
monwealth, and was conſidered 
upon a level with her neighbours 
in the delineations of policy, and 
the ſpeculutious of commerce, 


HERE were two trains of 

events, which took place in 

* year i785, and which might be 
4 


ſeſſion of 1786, the third ſeiſion af 


HA 


1. 7 Parliament. Speech from the Throne, Adadreſi« Alteration of 
the Mutiny Bill. Duke of Richmond*s Fortifications rejected. Bill for 
regulating the Militia. Mr. Marſham”s Election Bill. Lord Mahon's Bill. 


expected to hare conſiderable influ 
ence upon the proceedings of the 


the 


dme exiſſin parliament. Trade and Other events of the year 14, 
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ecommerce had always been the ob- had a more immediate connettiy 
ject of a very principal attention of with the balance of commerce. 
the miniſtry of Great Britain; and convention had been conclude! a 
now that the tranquility of Eu- the firſt of July 174, between t 
rope was once again reſtored, and courts of Stockholm and Verſalla 
that we had been weaned by a ſe- and was publiſhed in the ſprinz« 
ries of the moit mortifying humili- 1785. The object of this ta 
ations from the ideas of conqueſt was to cede to the French, on ty 
and warlike ſplendor, it was to be part of Sweden, the port of Gu 
expected that we ſhould return with tenburg at the entrance of the 
double elaſticity to ſo favourite a tic, as a free port and magazine t 
purſuit, It was neceſſary to this commerce, in the room of 'Viſne 
end, if the ideas of national inde- in the circle of Lower Sax, 
ndence and political conſequence which had been ſelected for thr 
ould even be put out of the con- purpoſe by a convention concludt 
fideration, that we ſhould maintain between theſe powers in the ye 
an alliance and good underſtanding 1741, and which was faid to k 
with ſome of the more conſiderable found inadequate to this purpol, 
powers of the continent. The events In return for this valuable cone 
of 1785 were by no means favour- ſion, the court of France ceded 
able to either of theſe views. When the king of Sweden, in full for 
the public alarm was excited by the reignty, the ifland of Saint Bu 
diſcovery of the meditated exchange tholomew in the Weſt Indies. 4 
of Bavaria, the king of Great Bri- edict was publiſhed on the ſcrer 
tain was induced, as elector of Ha-  teenth of July 1785, by the n 
nover, to enter into a league with of France, abſolutely prohibit 
the king of Pruffia, the elector of the ſale of various Engliſh mat 
Saxony, and certain other princes, factures within that kingdom, pi 
for maintaining the independence ticularly ſadlery, hoſtery, vo 
of the Germanic conſtitution, and len cloths, and hardware; and pr WP" 
defending the indiviſibility of the mitting them to be purchad ee 
empire. The particulars of this individuals for their own conſunp 
league, which was concluded on tion, ſubject to a double duty d | 
the 23d of July, will naturally thirty per cent. in the fir: anſtanc BR fr 
come before us, when we proceed to and ten pence in the pound int 
treat of the concluding tranſactions ſecond. An edict ſtill more im Wy”: 
of the life of the immortal Frederic. ant and alarming was publiſhed in "lat 
In the mean time it was ſuggeſted, the month of December by the er 
that this treaty was extremely ini - peror, totally prohibiting the 1. 
mical to the intereſts of Great Bri- portation of Britiſh njanufactus 
tain, fince, of all the powers of the through every part of the Ault 
continent, the emperor was — dominions. * oppoſition to thts 
ed to be one of our moſt natural al - proceedings, by which the co 
lies; and fince he would not fail to merce of England muſt event 
be irritated by the circumſtance of be narrowed, a treaty was at tnt 
the Britiſh ſovereign entering into time negociating with the court® 
an alliance that had firſt been inſti- Peterſburs, and another more i" 
tuted in direct oppoſition to his morable in its nature, and comm 
vie we. derable in its conſequences, ® 


opened 
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\merce, with the court of Ver- 
ies. This was undertaken in 
Wrſuance of a — — for that 
rpoſe, in the definitive treaty of 
ace, and the negociator appoint- 
under the appellation of envo 


1%; 
nectice 
ce. 
ded ag 
een th! 
Caills 


rin? i 

— traordinary, aud miniſter pleni- 
on u entiary, on the ninth of Decem- 
f (Co Br, was Mr. William Eden. This 
e 3 oointment was the object of con- 
ine n crable animadverſion, and was 


Vine reſented as a fignal example of 
1X09, litical apoſtacy, tince Mr. Eden 
r chr beca both the original projee- 
cludd of the celebrated coalition in 
e rz. and a principal mover of the 
to Wong reſolutions againſt the admi- 
po cation of Mr. Pitt, in the com- 
once, cement of 1784. 

dean Belide the confiderations of com- 


rce, together with that of the 
tonal debt, which naturally fell 
der the diſcuſſion of the ſeſſion 
nn Hom which we are 
out to enter, there were ſome 
cumſtances which tended to re- 


re at this time the inexhauſtible 
bjet of our oriental politics. 


ſors 
Bu. 
a 


(even 


A any of the wy of Mr. 
Apes India bill had been very 
e reliſhed by the Europcan in- 


bitants of that country, particu- 


vp 

5 thoſe which took from them 
anc e trial by jury, and which eſta- 
ate med an inquifition into the 


nount of the fortunes they accu- 
ulated ; and ſeveral petitions were 
mitted from India in relation to 
is ſubject, Mr. Haſtings, who 


in 
ive FL governed Bengal during the 
tri ce of near thirteen years, and 


do by his conduct had, furniſhed 

many ſubjects of acrimonious 
(cuſſion to the Engliſh parliament, 
K quitted Calcutta in the month 
January, and arrived at Fal- 
duth on the ſixtcenth of June. 
ord Macartney, the great rival 
d autagonilt of Mr, Haſtings, 


bad been appointed his ſucceſſor 


in the government general on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February; but 
owing to his diſapprobation of the 
meaſure of relinquiſhing the aſſign- 
ment of the nabob of Arcot, or to 
ſome other circumitance, he did 
not think proper to accept che of- 
tice, and, having quitred India, ar- 
rived in England on the ninth of 
January 1786. Mr, Haſtings was 
therefore ſucceeded in his govern- 
ment by Mr, John Macpherſon, 
ſenior counſellor on the ſpot, the. 
firit object of whoſe adminiſtration 
was to introduce ſeveral reforms ins 
our Indian government, and re- 
trenchments in our eſtabliſuments- 
in that country, 

The commencement of the ſeſ- 
ſion took place on the twenty-fourth- 
of January, In the ſpeech from 
the throne, the king informed his 
parliament, that the diſputes, vhich 
appcared to threaten an interrup- 
tion to the tranquility of Eu 
had been brought to an amicable 
concluſion, and that he continued 
to receive from foreign powers the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their friendly 
diſpoſition, At home, his ſubjects 
experienced the growing bleflings 
of peace in the extenſion of trade, 
the improvement of the revenues 
and the increaſe of the public cre- 
dit. He farther obſerved, that the 
reſolutions of the laſt ſeſſion for the 
adjuſtment of the commercial inter- 
courſe between Great Britain and 
Ireland, had been by lis direction 
communicated to the parliament of 
that kingdom, but that no effectual 
ſiep had hitherto been taken by 
which they could be enabled to 
make any turther progreſs in thar 
falutary work. He remarked to 
the Houſe of Commons, that it was 
his earneſt wiſh tv enforce œcono- 
my in every department ; at the 
ſame time that he particularly re- 

commended 
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commended to them the mainten- 
ance of our naval ſtrength on the 
moſt reſpectable tooting, and above 
all the eſtabliſhment of a fixed 
plan for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. The flouriſhing ſtate 
of the revenue would, he truſted, 
enable them to effect this important 
meaſure with little addition to the 
public burthens. The vigour and 
reſources of the country fo fully 
manifeſted in its preſent fituation, 
would animate parliament to the 
confideration of ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould be neceſſary, in order to give 
farther ſecurity to the revenue, and 
to promote and extend to the ut - 
moit the trade and general induſtry 
of the nation. = 

The addreſs in reply to the ſpeech 
from the throne was moved in the 
houſe of lords by the earl of 
Morton and lord Forteſcue, and 
it was propoſed as an amendment 
by earl Fitzwilliam, that the para- 
graph, relating to the late negoci- 
ation with Ireland, ſhould be omit- 
ted, as containing ſentiments which 
could not. receive the approbation 
of himſelf, and other lords, who 
had conſtantly exerted themſelves 
for its defeat. The different circum- 
ſtances relative to the preſent con- 
dition of Great Britain and Europe, 
were animadverted upon at ſome 
length by earl Fitzwilham and lord 
viſcount Stormont, and the debate 


was conducted with ſpirit on both 


fides of the houſe, Similar ground 
was taken in the debate in the 
houſe of commons. The addreſs 
was moved by Mr, Smyth, mem- 
ber for Pomfret, and Mr. Adding- 
ton, member for the ton of the 


Devizes; and the amendment was 


| ae par by the earl of Surrey, 


,ord Surrey entered into ſome ex- 
poſtulation with adminiiiration up- 
on the ſubject, and enquired, what 
neceſſity there exiſted for mention- 


ing the reſolutions, after the dec 
ration from the throne, that 
farther progreſs could be made g 
ſpecting them. | | 
Mr. Fox, among a great rarity 
of ſubjefts, upon which he deſcut 
ed, eularged particularly upon th 
litical ſitua ion of this county 
in relation to foreign powers, k& 
obſerved, that, although all pub 
treaties were avowedly of a defes 
ſive nature, yet this was a pretent 
which could not deceive an enlight 
ened politician. The trea y, ther 
fore, into which the houſe of Bou 
bon had perſuaded the ſtates of tif 
United Provinces ro enter, 1 
which effectually ſecured Hollal 
in their hands, was to be conlider 
ed as a treaty hoſtile to this coun 
try. That it had been una 
able and impolitic for the fv... 
general to enter into this treaty 
verily believed; but, as the treaty 
was made and executed, it beh. 
adminiſtration to be vigilant in a: 
gaging in alliance with other kr 
ropean powers. The laſt war tal 
ſufficiently ſhown the ill con WM..n; 
quences that aroſe from the nee 
of this policy. What was the ct 
at preſent? France was ſafe, by lt 
family compact as to any fear fron Wi: u 
Spain; and the had now quieted al 
poſſibility of dread from Holla cl 
Her only cauſe of alarm therefor 2 
was the court of Vienna, and that 
notwithſlanding all former affur 
ances of good fellowſhip, and tit 
ſtill more endearing bonds of fam 
ly connection, was a conſtant am 
ſerious ſource of alarm. But th we 
cauſe of terror we had put to rth 
having, by our late conduct mn 
lation to the Germanic leagus 
given his imperial majeſty gr 
diſguit, and rendered his feeling 
hoſtile to Great Britain, This u 
the wy circumitance France hit 
* 


left to deſire; and this cn 
- 
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had provided gratis, at a mo- 
it when ſhe would have paid any 
ve to obtain it. The moſt fan- 
ine dreamer of national good for- 
de in that country could not have 


tured to himſelf the poſſibility 


ſuch a proſperous event, Mr. 
x ſpoke with equal warmth of 

degree, in which we ought to 
lue the alliance of Ruſſia. We 

paſſed over the moſt favourable 
portunity that could have ariſen, 
en the empreſs had ſettled her 
[-rences with the. Porte on the 
ject of the Crimea ; but he was 
ppy to underſtand from good au- 
rity, that a negociation had now 
n opened for this defirable pur- 


e. 
Mr. Fox ridiculed the peculiar 
e that had been choſen by ad- 
nitration for ſeveral important 
decedings. Laſt year, after the 
poſitions had come over from 
land, and juſt as the Britiſh par- 
ment was called upon to vote 
m, the new board of trade pro- 
ded to enquire, whether they 
ie ſuch as it was fit for either 
untry to adopt. In the ſame man- 
r fir James Harris had preſented 
emorial to the lates general, in 
polition to the treaty with France, 
t unfortunately not till a fort- 
pht after that treaty had been 
ncluded, In the caſe ot the com- 
rcial treaty, for the negociation 


roy, the time chuſen for ſending 
out was equally fingular. By 
treaties of 1782, a treaty of 
mmerce was to be negocia'ed 
ween this country and France, 
or before the firſt of January 
66. Mr, Fax declared that he 
no opinion of any advantage 
lulting to this country, from a 
jamercial treaty between Great 
aun and France. The moment 
— we had quitted every con- 
1785. N 


which we had juſt appointed an 
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nection of this ſort with that coun+ 
try, was the very era he would. 
chuſe to aſſign, in which England 
had grown great, proſperous aud 
flouriſhing, | 
Mr. Pitt declared in reply to Mr. 
Fox, that he ſhould by no means 
take upon him to enter into the de- 
fence of the Germanic league, ag 
he was ready to confeſs, that, what- 
ever might prove either the merit 
or dimerit ot that meaſure, he and 
his colleagues in office, were by no 
means entitled to plume themſelves 
on the former, or to take thame to 
themſelves in conſequence of the 
latter. As to the connection with 
Hanover, it was accident alone 
which had placed the ſovereignty 
of that country and of this in the 
ſame hands; and he defired to have 
it underſtood, that Great Britain 
was by no means commuted hy any 
league entered into by che þ 
of Hanover; nor did he think it 
incumbent upon the miniſter of this 
country, to ly before parliainent, 
except in ſome ſingular cafes, the 
arrangements that might have been 
made by the advice of the minifters. 
of that electorate, The only way 
for Great Britain to avoid embroil- 
ing herſclt in the quarrels of Hays 
over, was, for our adminiitation to 
ſtand as much as poſſible uncon- 
netted with Hanoverian politics. 
Mr. Fox ridiculed the diſtiuction 
of Mr. Pitt, and put a varitty af 
caſes to illuſtrate his afſerrion, It 
might hereafter happen, that cir- 
cumſtances would make it an eflen« 
tial act of policy in Great Britain, 
to join the court of Vienus, and to 


proceed in oppoſition to the league 


2 2 e ly the 
ppoſition of ſuch an event, could 
the Britiſh t act againſt Noſe 
of Hanover ? Or to make the cala 
ſtronger, and yet to aſſume wit 


was very R ſuppoſe ths d. 


—— 
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tor of Hanover was to head his 
troops in perſon, and tbis would be 
by no means à new event, who 
would ſay, that the Brinſh army 
could be directed to act hoſtilely 
againſt troops led by their ſove- 
reign, in the character of elector 
of Hanover. Mr. Fox appealed to 
hiſtorical example to prove the ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrine advanced by 
Mr. Pitt. King George the Firſt 
had entered into a rreaty with Den- 
mark for the purchaſe of Bremen 
and Verden, and of conſequence 
had drawn down upon him the ven- 
geance of Sweden, and the threat 
of an invaſion, the moſt alarming 
and the moſt dangerous to the li- 
berties of Engliſhmen of any they 
Had ever had occaſion to expect. 
General Stanhope, at that time the 
miniſter of the crown; had, when the 
treary was firſt heard of, come down 
to that houſe, and uſed preciſely 
the ſame fort of language as that 
uttered by Mr. Pitt. He had talk- 
ed of the ſeparate intereſts of Great- 
Britain and Hanover, and had ſaid, 
that the Britiſh parliament had no- 
thing to do with the conduct of his 
majeſty reſpecting his electoral do- 
minions. But what was the conſe- 
quence? The very next year ge- 
neral Stan was obliged to alter 
His tone, and urged the expences, 
30 which the king was expoſed in 
eonfequence of his purchaſe, as a 
plea for the ena of additional 
ſupplies. The amendment was re- 
— in both houſes, and the ad- 
'dreſs carried in the affirmative 
without a diviſion. 


One of the ſubjects which early 


engaged the attention of parlia- 


ment was relative to the mutiny 


bill, which it has been uſual to 
renew annually, but which, on ac- 
count vf the regularity of its form, 
and tlie notariety of its - clauſes, 


was ufually paſſed over without any 


: 
> + —— — - 


particular notice. In the pre 
feflion à variation was introdua 
into this bill, the tendency of wil 
was to include, as the fubjet 
military law, not only offcen 
actual fervice, as had formerly by 
done, but officers upon half pp 
and ofticers who were cor ſti 
ſuch by brevet, without receiv 
any emolument as the append ti 
of their rank. This alterations 
cited little notice in the houſed 
commons; and was' objected to ui 
very curſory way, on the repord 
the committee upon the mum 
bill on the fixteenth of March, 
colonel Fitzpatrick and gem 
Burgoyne, who, having called ſu 
divition upon the :quettion, i 
numbers appeared, ayes, for then 
tended clauſe, 79, noes 17, 
In the houſe of lords the red 
was taken up in a more ferious wil 
and was the ſubject of conſidera 
animadverſion. An amendment u Y 
the propoſed clauſe was firit mon pe 
by lord Stor mont, by which tt i 
operation of military law ſtouli ly » 
extended beyond what it had Lo- 
merly ſtood, at leaſt accordivy 
the expreſs words of the mum red 
bill, to include officers who m | 
be called into action by letter 
ſervice, by an order from the 
office; or otherwiſe, but reſtrici 
it to ſuch as were in _ 
loyment, In ſupport of ti 
—— lord — te 
courſe to the hiſtory of martial 
in the preceding centuries. Jo! 
cient times every man bore an 
and was liable to be called ſom e e 
the ſervice: of his country ; 1 Ch; 
conſequence military law was © 
eiſed upon every man, * 
was in actual ſervice, and no! 
ger. Thus thoſe princes, who in | 
little power in reſpe&t of Mr 
government, enjoyed an almol bu 
„ a lu 
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their ſubjects embodied as an 
y; and thus magiſtrates, whoſe 
hority uns circumſcribed at 
ne, aſlumed a right of puniſh» 
with great ſeverity, when act- 
as commanders of troops. For 
p years during the reign of 
orge the Second, half pay otheers 
deen exprelly included in the 
tiny bil; a circumſtance which 


erde 

on ofW&:fioned great uncaline's in the 
ou olic at large, and was much ru- 
to u and debated by both houſes 


parliament, Accordingly when 
n had grown more moderate 
u the ſabjett;- that proviſion 
u been withdrawn from the bill, 
it had been omitted ever fince. 
rd Stormont faid, that he telt no 
ncular'difpolition to compliment 
preſent miniſtry, when he de- 
red, that he did not believe they 
any ſiaiſter intention in mak- 
the alteration in queition. But 
y had negligently or careletsly 
pred a clauſe, of the ſerious and 
rming conſequences '-of which 
were not ſutficiently aware. 

ord Sydney obſerved in reply, 
t ſeveral inſtances had lately oc- 
red, which ſuggeſted the pro- 
ty of the alteration of the mu- 
y bill, that was now ſubmitted 
the deciſion of the houſe. He 
ded to the caſe of general Stuart, 
d, har ing been a major - general 
brevet only, and having de: 
ade a) court martial to enquire 
d his conduct, had not been 
med by. adminiſtration to be li- 
to be tried by mintary law. 
e caſe ot general Roſs, who 
charged with the publication 
a hel axainſt general fir 
dert Boyd, lieutenant· governor 
Gibraltar, and who on that ac- 
In had bern referred by the 
fern to à trial by a court mar- 
but whoſe intebded trial had 
a lupericded by an unauimous 
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opinion of the twelve judyed, was 
ſuppoted to have been more inti- 
mately concerned in occafioning the 
alteration of the mutiny bill, and 
was accordingly ſtated by Mr. Pitt 
in the houſe” of commons. Lord 
Sydney added that there were many 
military officers who were not 
«© muttered,” the term by which 
thoſe liable to military law were 
deſcribed in mutiny bills, ſuch as 
governors, Feutenant-governorsand 
others: and ſurely it could not but 
be thought perfectly reaſonable, that 
oftcers, likely to exerciſe command, 
ſhould, for theirconduct during fuck 
exerciſe, become amenable to the 
tn] of a court- martial. | 
Theſe inſtances were not admits 
ted to be cafes in point” by the 
lords in oppotnion. General Stuart 
was indeed a major-general by bre« 
vet only; but he had a captain's 
commiilon in the army, and receiv- 
ed pay as ſuch, and was of conſe» 
quence a ſubject perfectly compe- 
tent to military trial The caſe of 
general Roſs was a cafe of that de- 
ſeription uf perſons, who neither 
were, nor ought to be, cupable of a 
trial by court martial. It was ob- 
ſerved by lord Lougnborpugh, that, 
according to the contlitution ot this 
country, A ſtanding army was ille- 
gal. The neceffities ot the ſtate 
had indeed rendered the mainten- 


ance of fuch an army a matter of 


expediency ; but it had always been 
the ſubject of extreme parliaments 
ary jealouſy. The mutiny bill was 
a bill which it behoved their lords 
ſhips to watch; and every, even 
the flighteſt alteration, in an act of 
this nature, ought to be well weighs 
ed, and attentively conſidered, be- 
fore it was adopted he arguments 
of lord Svdney were too futile to be 
confidered as the foundation of ſo im · 

rtant a meaſure; and lord Lough- 
— muſt therefore ſtill remain 


E 2 incapatfle 


He bad himſelf done 


— — 
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h incapable of divining, upon what 


rational ground adminiſtration reſt- 
ed their proceedings, or could juſti- 
the innovation. People without 
rs, he feared, would conſtrue it 
into a ſecret, but determined deſign, 
in the preſent government, to ſap 


the conſtitution; and would appre-- 


bend. that they were procced ng by 
rapid ftrides to effect their purpoſe. 
EE day, none. knew upon 
what pretence, took away the trial 
by jury from a large deſcription of 
ſubjects at home; and another day 
they did the fame with reſpect to a 
ſet of gentlemen who were ſerving 
their country in India. Severe was 
the hardſhip of ſubjecting men in 
civil life to be tried by courts-mar- 
tial, not only for offences at this 
time known and defined in the ar- 
ticles of war, but. for offences as 
yet unknown, and which the ſove- 
reign had hereafter the power to 


ereate. Too manifeſt was the in- 


juſtice of ſuch treatment towards 
perſons, who deſired no emojument 
from the rank which they held in 
the army. On this occaſion he 
conſidered it as his indiſpenſible 
duty, to adviſe government, unleſs 
they had determined upon a mere 
wanton exerciſe of power, upon an 
action to ſhow that all law was to 
originate in their pleaſure, nor pre- 
eipitately to embrace a proceeding 


| 22 with the moſt fatal con- 


quences. 


Ihe earl of Sandwich expreſſed 


his ſurpriſe that an innovation of 


ſuch an ala ming magnitude ſnhould 
be received with indifterence. For- 


. merly any extenſion of the mutiny 


bill would have ſet the people in a 
flame. It was no uncommon thing 
for noblemen and people of family 
to take out a brevet commiſſion for 
various purpoſes, as a matter of con- 
venience, or for a cepporary object. 

o in the year 


of the immediate ſuggeſtion of & 


ſea officers was ropoſed to be i; 


4 , when ſereral other peer 
as he, "raiſed 'regiments u 
went againft the rebels. Wai 
fair, that upon this account þ 
ſhould be deprived of his biw 
right and be refufed a trial byh 
peers ?* Was it the intention of 
miniſtration to make uſe of th 
odious proviſion, as a threat in 
rorem over the members of ti 
houſe, and as a means of moulds 
parltament to their purpoſes ? 
amendment of lord Stormont beiy 
rejected, upon a diviſion, ayes 4, 
noes 18, it was renewed in a6 
ferent form, firſt by lord Lough 
borough, and then by viſcom 
Townſhend. It was ſupportedh 
the duke of Mancheſter, the at 
of Carlitle, lord Rawdon, and l 
Portcheſter ; and was oppoſed h 
lord Thurlow and the eart of B 
fingham. [2 G98 

An object, which engroſſed mid 
of the attention of parliament al 
the * during the period ae®” 
which we are treating, relm 
to the plan of fortifications, whid 
had originally been ſuggeſted h 
the duke of Richmond. As a ne 
ter of revenue it had been the (ln y*"? 
to vote for this purpoſe go, ocl. pt 
annum, till the whole ſhould k 
completed, or ſhould be brug 
into a condition of conſiderable ts 
wardneſs. But this deſign vw" 
terrupted in conſequence of a& 
poſition, diſplayed by x conſiden 
party in the houſe of commos 
and by the country gentl: mer, 8 
difapprove of the meaſure. Int 
preceding feffion, in conſequent 


lonel Barre, a' board of land u 


pointed to inveſligate the merits 
the ſyſtem ; and, in the mean ti 
not only no additional ſum 
voted for the purpoſe in the es 
mittee of ſupply, biit it was on 
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adminiſtration, that the ſum of 
oo l. voted in the year 1784, 
t not yet expended, ſhould be re- 
ved, till the matter had cy 
ne a complete invelligation, 

rd of officers was appointed un- 
r bis majeſty's. ſign manual on 
e thirteenth of April . The 
mes, Which were originally pro- 
led as ſtanding at the head of this 
% were general Conway, lord Am- 
rit and lord viſcount Townſhend ; 
t each of theſe thought proper 
decline taking any ſhare in the 
lineſs, in conſequence of the 
ke of Richmond, their junior as 


e at the board. The names of 
joſe who actually aſſiſted were 
urenant » generals carl Percy, 
r Cornwallis, tir Guy Carleton, 
r William Howe, fir David Lind- 
y, fir Charles Grey, lord George 
nox and John Burgoyne, toge- 
her with fix major-generals. The 
aval. officers wer*, vice-admirals 
jarrington and Milbank, rear-ad- 
irals Graves and lord Hood, to- 
ether with captains Hutham, Mac- 

ide, Bowyer,. Luttrel, fir John 

ervis, and tir Andrew Snape Ham- 
ond. Their report was made to 
e ling an the 24th. of June fol- 
Wing. | 0 

The eſtimate of the ordnance was 

ruught up in the committee af ſup- 

ly on the tenth of February; and 

pon this ocaſion Mr. Pitt thought 

roper to give ſome account to the 

joule..of the proceedings of the 

ard of. officers, and of the nature 

their report. He paid many com- 

liments to the names of the officers, 

nd to the ſincerity and aſſiduity 

uh which, they had exerted them- 

ves in the buſineſs. Several ſpe- 

de ſubjects were originally pro- 

hoſed to them for their enquiry, 

wong which they were particular- 

called upon to aſcertain, he - 


officer, being appointed to pre- po 


$9 


ther our dock-yards at Plymouth 
and Portſmouth could be thought 
ſafe and defenſible in the event of 
war, by a nayal force e By 
military force alone, or by a na 5 
and military force combined. To 
this their anſwer was, that neither 
a naval nor a military force, nor 
even an union of both, were b 
any means a ſufficicut ſecurity for 
the dock-yards, independent of for- 
rification. They were farther di- 
rected to examine whether the plans 
of fortification propoſed by the maſ- 
ter-general of the ordnance were 
ſuthciently calculated for the pur- 
ſe, and were ſuch as were eli- 
gible to be adopted, To this they 
had replied, that, on the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation and, diligent en- 
uiry, the plans alluded to were 
thought perfectly adequate to the 
defence intended, and were the 
moſt eligible that could be ſuggeſt- 
ed, not only as being the leait ex- 
nſive in the conſtruction, but al- 
fo as requiring a ſmal'er force to 
man them, than any other that could 
be propoſed. They likewiſe receive 
ed inſtructions to report to the king 
ſuch other remarks as might occur 


to them, independently of the par- 


ticular poiuts ſpecifically ſelected, 


and which they might think coy. 


ducive to the public advantage in 
that department; and they had con- 
ſequently ſuggeſied many uſeful 
hints of a — and gene- 
ral nature, which he truſted might 
be employed to conſiderable ad an- 
tage. After their report had been 
completed, the plans had been far- 
ther referred to the board of en- 
gineers, with directions to eſtimate 
the expence of carrying them into 
execution, This eſtimate he had 


now brought up for the information 
of the bouſe ; but they muſt ſee 
how imprudent it would be for him 
to lay before he public a matter of ſo 


3 


ſerious 
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ſerious and delicate a nature, as the 
report of the naval and mil ita y of- 
ficers reſpecting ſo important a ſub- 
hou as the defence of our dock- 


ds. Mie S179 — 
be adverſaries of the fortiſica- 
tions were by no means ſatisfied 
with the withholding entirely the 
report of the board of officers, 
though they admitted the propricty 
there might be for reſerving cer- 
tain parts which it might not be ſafe 
publicly to divulge, Mr. Sheridan 
obſerved, that, unleſs ſuch a difcri- 
mination were made, and unleſs the 
report were in ſome degree — 
before the houſe, they were exactly 
in the ſame ſituation, in which they 
had ſtood before their board was 
appointed ; and inſtead of having 
the 3 fully before them as 
Mr, itt had promiſed, not on the 
aſſertion ot an individual, of a mi- 
niſter, or of any man in office, but 
on the authority of a number of 
naval and military officers of known 
character, experience and integrity, 
they would ſtill have nothing but 
the bare aſſertion of the miniſter, as 
a guide to their judgment, He 
would not entertain a doubt but 
that Mr. Pitt intended to be accu- 
rate in his ſtatement, and that he 
Had delivered what he conceived to 
be a correct account of the outlines 
of the report, But the report 
might be liable to different conſtruc- 
tions, and it was neceſſary that the 
houſe ſhould be enabled to judge 
of it by actual inſpection. hs 
The obſervations of Mr. She- 
ridan were ftrengthened by general 
Burgoyne, who thought himſelf 
obliged inſome meaſure totake care, 
tft, in conſequence of a reprehen- 
fible filence, he ſhould be conſider- 
ed as admitting the ſugyeſtions of 
Mr, Pitt in their utmoſt extent, as 
a correct repreſentation of the re- 
/\port of the board. He hoped and 


truſted the miniſter would lay h 
fore the houſe as much of then 
port, as might be ſubiitted to pu 
lic p--ufal' without violation of & 
cret1on, or danger to the fi 
Unleſe this were done, it was is 
poſſible for the houſe to dete 
juſlly with regard to the ſentiment 
of the members of the board, l 
was well known that caſes yy Wo 
thetically put. admitted only o (i 
direct anſwer given under the u 
miſſion of the hypothetis. It u 
mained to be aſcertained, whethe 
the caſe, which was put hypories 
cally, was a cate ſufhcientiy win 
probability to deſerve attention 
He would by no means betray an 
fate ſeeret, or be guilty of a bie 
of the confidence, under the ſeal a 
which he flood as a member of tt 
board in queſtion ; but  withot 
fearing to incur this imputation, & 
would fay, that ſeveral of the cas WP 
which had been ſubmitted wn 
mere poſtulata, and were hypotht 
tically as extravagant, às if it wen IP" 
aſked, “ Suppoſe by ſome fta 
convultion of nature that tie" 
ſtraits between Dover and Calm 
ſhould be no more, and that ti 
coatis ſhould/ meet and unite, wour 
it not be politic, expedient and 3 
ſolutely neceſiary to fortity = 
iſthmus, or neck of land beter“ 
Frunce and England?“ Genen 
Burgoyne had ever entertained 3 
high opinion of the military 6" 
of the duke of Richmond; but Pin 
had- found him more expert an ; 
ſcientific in engineering than d 
partiality had ſyggetted ; and 0%" 
conſequence, though he had ipet 
a great part of his life in the pp? * 
tice of tactics, he had return" 
from the board with freſh inform 
tion upon the ſubject. There i 
a mode, general ——_— oblcri0, 
of conſtructing a ſyllogiſm, by mul le 
ing and brascheg 'out © 

| * 
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io propoſition into numerous 
hers, and placing it in a variety 


the x 

„points of view: by means of queſ- 
of & ns, fo, put, that human ruaſon 
fi Mould not withhold its aſſent to any 
as ne of the particulars, and yet the 


ind of every man would revolt 


ermin 

ime om the genc ral reſult. Upon this 
d. l caſion he flattered himſeſf the 
un ouſe would giye him credit for not 
i onfdering the queſtion relative to 
he e fortifications with any party 
It « preſſion or bias. The queſtion 
bete as beyond the reach of party; 
Ot aeg t was in his mind the moſt import- 
witha t and the moſt intere ſting, whe- 


er conſidered as a queltion, of 
ience, of revenue, or of conſtitu- 


eiſion of parliament, 

of l appeared in the progreſs of the 
thor WO uline(s, that the objections of ge- 
on, « eral Burgoyne had been ſupported 
ce earl Percy, and that their opi- 
wen ions had been in many reſpects 
poche {FP oltile: to the intended. ſyſtem; 
wet WF angh they were charged by Mr. 
ne in with inconſiſtency, in baving 
W ea, to the earlier queſtions, that 
Can ere offered to them, anſwers fa- 
it th: FP 0urable to the ideas of the duke of 


wout FP ichmond, Captain Macbride, one 
{ the naval. officers, was pointed 


y th a his condemnation. of the wholc 
uc nem, and his  afſertion of the 
enen tier mutility of all kinds of forti- 

| cation. for the national defence ; 


ad he aſſured the houſe that his 
pinion had alſo the ſanction of 
amiral Farrington. The majority 
powever of the board, appears to 
Þare been greatly in favour, of the 
lem, and there was in no. caſe, 
9 the queſtions. that, were put, 
ther to the naval or military oſſi- 
tro, an entry of more than three 
ents out of the whole number. 

The diſputes, that were thus ex- 
ned reſpecting the real opinions of 


dc members of the board, appear 


on, that was ever ſubmitted to the 
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to have givey additional agimatian 
to the leaders of either party; an 
Mr. Sheridan, was ſo ſanguiue as to 
declare, that, if the papers that werg 
demanded from adminiſtration wer 
granted, and if they bore out Mr. 
itt, in the repreſentation, he had 
made of the report in all its, parts, 
he would for one abandon all ide 
of oppoſing the , propoſal of ſuffers 
ing the money in queſtion to be 
applied ro the fortifications, Mr. 
Pitt in return, took up the pledge 
of Mr. Sheridan, and replied, that, 
if it ſhould ultimately appear that 
the report of the board of, officers 
did not fully and explicitly juſtify 
the meaſure, he would himſelf en- 
tirely reliaquiſh it, and not require 
a ſhilling from parliament for the 
purpoſe of carrying it into execu- 
tion. Mr. Viner, on the thirtcengh 
of February, moved a call of the 
houſe, for the purpoſe of giving 
reater ſolemnity to this important 
liberation. The motion , how- 
ever was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, as 
calculated to create an unncceſſar 
delay; and the houſe having di- 
vided, the numbers appeared, ayes 
54, noes 100. The greater part of 
the papers that were demanded were 
granted by adminiſtration, and. the 
ueſtion was not brought forward 
tor ultimate deciſion, till a fortnight 
ſubſequent to the motion of Mr. 
Viner. | SIE 
Ou this, occaion Mr. Pitt ob- 
ſerved, that it had been his original 
intention, to have ſutfered the mar- 
ter of the fortifications to have been 
decided by a ſort ot indirect vote in 
the committee of ſupply; but, from 
the extiaordinary degree of cenſure 
and animadverſion it had expenen- 
ced, and from the determined yppe 
lition which it ſeemed to be the ip - 
tention of many io exert, he was 
induced y wiſh, that * 43 
metbod ef arguing the queſtiou 
E 4 ihould 


l -» 
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matter mould be br 
in the molt ſpecific a 
ner, He accord 9\ 

tion, that it appeared to the 
for e, that to provide effectually 


r ſccuting the dock yards bf 


ortſmouth and lymouth by a per- 


the protection of commerce, the 


ſppport of our diſtant poſſeſſions, 
ac the proſecution, of offenſive 
operations in any war, in which the 
nation might hereafter be enguged.“ 
To prove the utility of the forti- 


? 


tion in which we were placed in the 
late war. A confiderable part of 

fur fleet was confined to our ports, 
ig order to protect our dock yards; 
and thus we were obliged, to do 
what Great Biitain had never be- 
fore done, to carry on a defenfive 
war, a war, in which we were un- 
der. the neceſſity of waſting our 
reſources, and impairing our ſtiength 
without any proſpect of any poſſible 
benefit by which to mitigate our 
diſtieſs, Mr. Pitt felt the queſſion 
t6 be a portion of that mementous 
ſyllem, wbich challenged from its 
nature the vigilance aud ſupport of 
erery adminiſtration. Shame and 
aſtiietion were brought upon us by 
the Amcrican war. Was the houte 
ſtand reſponſible to poſte- 


ready re: le t | 
for a repetition of ſimilar miſ- 
ortuncs and diſgrace ? Were they 
willing to take upon themſelves the 


baaard of tranſnstting to the next 


e. 
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ule. Av wa and that the 


led to the beard had conſiſted of every thing 


generation the dangers and ch; 
12 ich they bad themſely 


ſo bitterly experienced ? —. 


Mr. Patt obſerved, that the que. 
tion was not how for the first t 
to be diſcuſſed, and that from a 
hed paſſed in the houſe in the H 


ſeflion- he thought there was ven 
little room, compatibly with co 
fiſtency of conduct; for the opys 
fition which was intended to þ 
given to the preſent meaſure. Px. 
lament had then ſeemed to þ 
aware, that they were not competes 
to ſuch an enquiry, as was neceſhy 
towards forming a proper judgmen 
upon the ſubject. It had been « 
all hands agreed that it was int 
great meaſure a queſtion of co 
tidence, and they had therefore 6 
quieſced in his propoſal of ſend ng 
it to the arbitration of a board d 
land and fea officers, to be con- 
tuted far that ex preis purpoſe. Th 


that was great and reſpectable n 
the tw O profeſſions, and they hal 
given tœthe ſubject a higher degm 
of con hderation and refearch, tha 
had ever been known on ſuch u 
oceaſion in any other age or cou 
try. The report, which had ben 
made, was in itſelf ſo direct 2 
coneluſive as to the neceſſity of tht 
meaſure, that it ought completelyt 
determine the queition, whatert! 
authority it might be thought p 
per to aſeribe 10 the reaſons tht 
had been aſſigned of a coll:terd 
nature, 

Mr. Pitt was very aſſiduous n 
removing the objections, that ha 
been advanced in order to dimiuili 
the credit of the report, He c. 
ſerved, that it had been imputed in 
adminiſtration, that the inſtruction 
given to the board of officers ver 
tuch, as confined them to the nect 
ſit of coming to one cer: ain rut 


by means of data. propoſed to th! 
wo 


| ſideration, which were mere 
W -oothetical, and afforded no lati- 
= ) ge er 
e to them for the exercife ot 
ir judgment. But how was it 
bie this ſhould be the caſe, 
en the two firit data if granted, 

eided upon the neceſſity of eſſa- 
Wiſhing tortificarions, and when 


ver 
COP e whole board were unanimous 
Opps admitting them? Was it credi- 
to de that ſuch men could have been 


ped by ebime rieal hypotheſes, fo 
ſurd and extravagant as to be 
ntamount to à con vulſion of na- 


deten 
re? he prineipal data upon 
men nich ſeveral parts of the roport 


oceeded, were alſo not the original 
ita referred to the board; but 
h as they thought neceſſary to 
troduee, and ſubſtitute, as a foun- 


tion for their ultimate opinions. | 
rd d The objection upon which ſome 
onſi- liance had been placed —_— 
The e diſſent of certain members o 


de board, had already been ſuffiei- 
tly inveſtigated, Earl Percy and 


le u 

- bal eneral Burgoyne had joined with 
eee reſt of the board in the firſt 
tha pinions, with reſpect to the neceſ- 


ty of fortifications ; but they af- 
wards by a ſubſequent propoſi- 
on declared, that, though neceſiary, 
dey were uteleſs, becauſe we were 


dree to man them. If this were 
e caſe, our fituation mult be de- 
lorable in the extreme, Mr. Pirt 
"bg it himſelf in a painful ſituation at 
ing obliged to canvas the opinion 
a nobleman in his abſence : rhe 


1s it ation however need not deſpond 
had the proſpect, thus unintentional- 
inn „ he was convinced, preſented to 
| ob- em by the nobleman in queſtion. 
edt he papers, laid wpon the table in 
21008 nlequence of motions made by 


de enemies of the meaſure, clear! 
tured this opinion. It appeared, 
at in the year 1779 we had about 
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t maſters of a ſufficient military 


Ry three thouſand men in Eng- 
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land, who were conſtantly and uut- 
formly increafing, till. in the year 
1782, they amounted to ſeyenty- 
one thouſand, Beſide all this our 
forces/in Great Britain bore ſcarce. 
ly any proportion to thoſe, whith 
we wereobliged todiſtributethrougk 
our then extenſive dominions, = 
which, from our preſent fituation, 
it was not likely would be fo much 
ſcattered in a future war, It was 
therefore abſurd ts imagine, as 
ſome perſons had done, that any 
neceſſity would enſue from this 
meaſure of augmenting the ſtanding 
army. The board ct officers had 
declared, that rhe plan of fortifica- 
tion propoſed, was not only the belt 
calculated for the defence of the 
dock yards, but that it was ſuch as 
was capable of being ſerved with 
rhe ſmalleſt number of troops. They 
had added yet a farther dns, 
ation, and affirmed, that the ſyſtem 
was calculated even in an unfiniſh- 
ed and imperfect ſtare, to afford 
great means of defence, and that 
every part of the fortifications, 
though wanting all other affittance, 
would prove highly advantageous 
and ufetul. ng 
It had been one obje ion with 
the enemies of the ſyſtem, that the 
idea of ' fortification was new and 
unprecedented in this country. But 
this afſertion Mr. Pitt was prepared 
to combat in the moſt direct and 
poſitive manner, He appealed to the 
ſtatutes of king Henry the Eighth, 
for the truth of his obſervation, 
The fame policy was obſerved by 
—— Elizabeth, and formed a con- 
derable pat of the defence pro- 
vided by that great princeſs againſt 
the expected attack of the armada. 
During the reign of the houſe of 
Stuart, the ſame ſyſtem was occa - 
ſionally continued. Under queen 
Anne, when the victories o the 
Britiſh arms were forming th& ad- 
| miration 


* 


—_ * 
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ion of Europe, our anceſlors 
Gl wo think it incompatible with 
their fame or their liberties, to ap- 
ly a conſiderable ſum to the fort- 
ing the moiſt vulnerable parts of 
their coaſis. In the war betore the 
laſt, not indeed the lait war, the 
war of contraſt with the laſt, a pe- 
riod to which. it might be ſuppoſed 
he was, ſomewhat, partial, a war in 
which the name of Britain was ex- 
— 4 2a the higheſt and the 
roudeſt of the nations, the ſame 
ſtem of policy had been purſued, 
and the idea of fortifications had 
been extended even to ſo inconſi - 
derable a, place as Milford - haven 
in South Wales. 
s 17 to the expence attending the 
bu ding of the works, be flattered 
imſelf, that his ſentiments. on the 
ances. of his, country were not a 
back ground figure in, his political 
character. It was too well known 
bow much bis feelings were engag · 
| not on by the ages, of, his 
tation, and the propenſities of his 
mind, but by cenſiderations of his 
perſonal reputation, which was 
deeply committed in the queſſion, 
to exert every nerve, to arm all 
his Aae and to concentre 
florts towards that great object, 
by which alone we could have a 
Man of tranſmitting to our po- 
rity that ſource of eaſe and com- 
fort of. 158 1 were Jn 
want, an efficient ſinking fun 
the liquidation of the —— debt, 
But he was not to be ſeduced by. 
the plauſible and popular, he would 
change his language, and ſay the 
ſacred, name of economy, to fore- 
go the reality, and for the fake of 
adding a. few, hundred thbuſands 
more to the ſinking ſund, render 
perhaps. for ever abortive the ſink- 
ing fung fell. 
Mx. Pitt, obſerved, that there was 
a cout deration which ought to have 
8. * 


f 


more..weight than any, other, 2 
this was, that the fortifications, i, 
ing calculated to afford compin 
ſecurity to the dock- yards, d 
enable our fleet to go on remg: 
ſervices, and carry on the oper 
tions of war at a diſtance, with 
expoling the materials and ſeeche 
future navies to. deſtruction by tk 
invaſion of an enemy. It had ba 
inſinuated that the ſecond datun a 
the inſtructions had proceeded upy 
the ſuppoſition of the fleets ben 
abſent for an improbable time. TM 
fleet had been abſent in the u 
war for a time, nearly qua 
that which was ſuppoſed, upon 
ſervice. with which this cou, e 
could not have diſpenſed withoz 
ſacrificing the moſt brilliant ſuceeh 
of the war, Had we been they * 
tear of an attack upon our coat 
which from reaſons, not properu 
be mentioned, we happened nat 
be, Gibraltar and the renown d 
defending it mult have been ts 
ever loſt. But it was not only 
foreign expeditions, that we mig ior! 
loſe the aid of our fleet in caſe 6 

an invaſion; it might ſo haps o 
that the ſlups, though in the 
channel, might be prevented rie 
contrary winds, tides, and ce eng 
contingencies, rom arriving toi 
aſſiſlance and relief of the cas 
yards. Upon the whole Mr. ! 
thought the preſent, queſtion se. 
rather to be conſidered, as conn of 
ed with our naval cſtabliſhmes 
than with thoſe either of the wn 
or the ordnance, .,, Were. it to. 
atked, why the ſum to be regt bat 
for 222 had not c na 
demanded for ſtrengthening th 
vy, he would fairly anſwer, 4. 
the money, which would prove ft 
ficient to accompliſh thete ud de! 
would not build ſo many Nip * Wour 
would ſerve for the. defence d nin 


moſt valuable barung, TE 
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ſides a certain degree beyond 
ich the navy of this country 
uld not go. There was a certain 
amber of ſhips beyond which ſhe 
zuld neither buitd nor man any 


Ohe ore. The true limit he could not, 
ico r would it be proper for him to 
ecke ren; yet in the nature of things 
by th ch a limit muſt exiſt. But there 
ab ld never be any line drawn, to 
tun rain the ſecurity which we ought 
2 ide for our dock+yards. 

bez What could be the reaſop, that 
de gentlemen on the other fide 
de u che houſe ſo anxious to impede 


de meaſure?) Were they bold 
zough, to ſtake themſelves upon a 
veſtion of ſuch awful magnitude, 
d to ſtand forward with decided 
hemence ds the oppoſers of a 
eaſure, Which parliament, think- 
g itſelf incompetent to ſcrutinize, 
ad referred to the higheſt profeſ 
onal authority, and about which 
e minitters of the crown,” who 
uld have no perſonal feelings upon 
e ſubject; _ ſuch, as, from 
dnfiderations of their awn eaſe 
d advantage, were hoſtile to the 
roceeding, declared themſelves to 
ſo much intereſted, as to be un- 


eie to reſt open their pillows: fo 
ae ag as it remained in ſuſpenſe ? 
to üg ir. Viet calted upon the houſe to 
— ire how they ſuffered them - 
. lves lightly to be drawn into a 


ine of conduct, which might involve 


us cir polterity in accumulated evils; 
nc nd be ſugecited to their recollecy 
4) Pon the remorſe which they muſt 
0 el, it they ſhould hereafrer find, 


bat they had by an ill-timed' per- 
Inacity upon the preſent 'occaſion 
Frought upon their country cala 


ibs ty and ruin. 
e lu The oppof:tion to the meaſure of 
e 2 was opened by the 
eee gentlemen. Mr. Baſtard 
17 umadverted with much freedom 


pon. the manner in which che 
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board of enquiry had been inftis 
tuted, and the manceuvre by which 
three of its moſt ſkiltul members 
had been excluded from taking thei 

ſeats. e treated the ſcheme o 

fortifications of the duke of Rich: 
mond as not lefs chimerical and 
vifionary, than the romantic abſurds 
nes of Don Quixotte. He dwelt 
with particular toree upon the dans 
ger that he conceived” would reſult 


to the conſtitution; and upon the 


deſertion, which would thus be ex4 
hibited in the face of the world, of 
our natural defence, and the woods 
en walls of England. The nation 
had always entertained an extreme 
jealbuſy of whatever looked like 
an increaſe of the ſtanding army. 
With reſpect to the militia, our 
more favourite defence, had it not 
dertved its greateſt recommendation 
from the circumſtance of its mem- 
bers mixing ſo much with the peo- 
ple in their houſes, and thus pre“ 
ſerving their character as citizens, 
rather than holding themſelves out 
as ſoldiers ? The militia indeed 
had been called the ſchool of the 
army and this uudeſirable des 
ſcription would become fully juſti- 
fied by our ſhutting them up in 
fortteſſes, and keeping them ſepa- 
rate from their / fellow ſubjecis. 
1 heir ſtrong "holds might then be 
denominated {ſeminaries for ſoldiers, 
and univerſities for Prætorian bands, 
Mr. -Battard felt little difficulty in 
diſcovering, that the great object 
was to relinquiſ that method of 
defrnce, which from the prudent 
choice and ſanction of our anceſtors 
had riſen into importapce and ce. 
lebrity. He for one cotild not to- 
prefs his indignation at the idea of 
tearing the enligu of Britiſh glory 
from the maſt head; and fixing it to 
the ſtandard of the 'rampdrts of 2 
milieary garriſon.” He affured Mr. 


Put, that che aſe ot the country 
was 


| ficanions to the houſe, when it had a ſtrle of the moſt ſarcaſtic ridicu 


the treatiom and conftitution of conduct of the duke through ti 


Mr. Pitt voluntarily to #bandon'a than merely prefided in the aſſo 


fincere advocate; and he hoped the ia this the eſtabliſhed mode of pit 
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was deeidediy againſt his ſy tem; à conſtitutional jealouſy of 2 
that the deſcription of perſons, ing — ſyſtem was 
by whom he would find himſelſ op- defended by lord Hood, ſir Cl 
ed-this day, were not actuated Middleton, eaptain Berkeley, « 
party motiyrs, or with à view tin Bowyery captain Luttrel, 
to factious purpaſes; und that they Hawkins Browne; and Mr. Dy 
food up the impattinl and inde- das. It was oppoſed by gene 
ent advoentes of their country. Burgoyne, Mr. Marſham, Wl 
Sir William Lemon purſued the Wyhdham, Mr. Courtenay, ll 
objections of Mr. Baſtard 5 and par- North and Mr. Fox. 
ecularipiobferved how ill; timed it Captain Macbride treated t 
was, 10 recommend a plan of forti- whole conſtruction of the repony 


not yet been aſcertained whether He aſfirmod, that the duke of Kick 
our conſtitutional force, the militia, mond had employed the mot av 
was to be called out annually or hiſhing art and fineſſe. to endearo 
not. He did not impute any ill to warp the opinions of the naval 
deſign to the preſent adminiſtration; ficers in favour of his ſyſtem, Ia 
but he conceived, that, in the hands ing in that, he had recourſe ty 
of u weak prince and of wieked piece of mummery, which the ap 
miniſters, the propoſed — rain deſcribed; and which had exps 
gro into a formidable engine of ſed the maſter- general to the ni 
prerogative and be turned againſt eule of the whole country. Te 


Britain. Mr. Walwyn, lately elect- whole” progreſs of the affair wy 
ed member for the city of Hereford, utterly unprecedented. He tu 
leave to recommend it to guided and dictated the deciſion 


meaſure, to which the pubhc id _ bly. It bad been the farit boards 
neral were extremely averſe; He officers that cver was con{tuich 
ſaid that report had confſdently af- where queſtion; and anſwer ein 
firmed, that the ſentiments of the from the preſdent and the ſeus 
miniſter were not with the ſyſtem, members, In every other caſe 
and that he was by no means its junior officer gave his opinion firk 


report was true. Viſcount Mahon ceeding was completely reverſed. 
juſtiied tie meaſure, and reſted its Colonel Barre renewed upon 
defenge in particular upon the cir - occaſion the oppolition he had f 
cumſtance, that the neceſſity of for- merly given to the. ſyſtem ot i 
afications was admitted on all hands, duke of: Richmond. He obſcria 
and that tho trut queſtion lay be- that, when the houſe had done Ms 
teen the exiſling © fortifications, the honour to adopt his advices 
whicl required a very large body the laſt ſeſſion, he certainly bad W 
vf troops to man them, and the intended by a board of land 4 
plan- of the duke of Richmond, ſea officers, a paltry, narrow, & 
the tendency of which was to de- cumſeribed plan; that ſhould tele 
creaſe: the number of troops that only to two particular! ſpots of i 
would do fequiſite, and which land, He had had in his conte® 
thereſtire ought to be a. favourite pl ion · the conduct of the 

— — princeſs that ever reigned, , 
e 2 a per 


a fl zod of extreme peril had taken 
fant vantage of the collected wiſdom 
Cha every thing that: Was Sepe- 
y, , ced in both ſervices iu her King 
el, . The board, which be had 
Du ced to fee — — 1 board 2 
genen at, r and inde» 
„ wi = — — men, who had 
„ l rote to give, no favours to look 


, no frowns to fear; men, who 


ed u u1d have done their duty without 
pon ie confideration of whom che re- 
dict It would gratify, and whom 1 
{ Ki ould diſpleaſe. Their object was 
pit al have been to enquire iuto and 
cara port the beſt mode of detence of 
Wale kingdom. They would have 
a d upon a large ſcale, and taken 
ſe ui cxtenfive ſurvey of the whole, 
ie bey would not have compreſied 


dir buſineſs into ten days at Portſ- 
puth;and ten days at Ply mouth, but 
ould have employed à due pro- 


zh u ortion of time in the deliberate 
ir charge of their duty. The duke 
rate Richmond, colonel Barre ac- 
ian vo / ledged, had great abilities, and 
ae Nreat affiduity. + He was acute, ſci- 
dard tincal, and a perfect maſter of 
ui rgument in debate. No wonder 
car at he was too much for a ſet of 
ſend rave officers, whoſe chief ſkill was 
fe 1 out with their lower deck tier and 
dich e ready for action. No won- 
tf pe Wer that the re le officers who 
ſed. ad conſtituted the board, whole 
on ( WW haraQers he revered, and to whoſe 


thority he bowed in ſubmithon, 
ere found incapable to cope with 


de duke in a logical conteſt, The 
e bt ionel paid a very high compli- 
ice ent to the integrity and abilities 
d Mr. Pitt. He could not account 
| a or his having taken ſo active a part 
„rde recommendation of ſo wild 
ee ad uſeleſs. à project, hut by ſup- 
Au ang that his conſcience had been 


urpriſed,  and- that he alſo bad 
allen a ſacrifice to the ſophiſtry of 
ie maſter general. 1 17 ” 37360 
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aim {peaking upon a de lit ate 
— the cilcumndlancet 


1 


_ Me. Sheridan particularly, dif 
tinguiſhed himſelt in this» debates 
He immediately followed lord -v 
count Mahon; and be profetied his 
tingere- belief, that chis nobleman 
would nat vote tor the meaſure in 
diſcuſſion, but upon the ſuppoſitian 
that ĩis tendency — 
the military power et the/crawn. 
Upon this ground therrtote he 
would meet him, aud. he was ſan; 
guine enough, to imagine, that be 
might be induced to alter the opis 
nion he baddelivered, unleſs he u ece 
reſtrained from exerciſing: his froe 
judgment upon the ſubjett. This 
apprehenſion indeed miglu be cons 
cci ved, irom the horror which lord 
Mahon bad lately expteſled of. 4 
tory ſoe iu another place, who boch 
by ſap and by ſtom had affailed 
thoſe conittutional bulwarks, Which 
this nobleman had ſo zealoufly en- 
deavoured to ere for the defence 
of the rights of election. It waz 
not unnatural to pteſume, that lurd 
Mahon might have entered into 2 
ſerious compact with the duke af 
Richmond, his former ally on the 
ſubject, for reciprocal aſliſtance in 
their twofavouruevbjeds, by which 
lord Mahon was peremptoiily- to 
ſupport che plan of fortitying the 
dock- yards in that houſe, or the 
duke ot — na no 

er engage to him in fartity in 
the conllitution in the other. . 
Mr. Sheridan entered ut ſote 
length into the part of the argu- 
ment which related to che couſtitu- 
tion. — _— = wo yr = conſfli> 
tutional jealouſy the miſitary 
power of the crown, what: was the 
real object to which. we pointed our 
ſuſpicim ? What, but that it 
in the nature of kings to loxe power, 
and in the con ſtitution of armies to 
obey: kings. This doubtleſs, was 
ſub» 
of the 
queſlion 
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ion demanded it; and he could ſubduing — that cou 
nut be ſuſpected of alluding im the ariſe even from doubling the pa 
ſmalleſt degree either to the preſent ſent eſtabliſhiment, with this exim 
monarch on che | throne or to the ordinary aggravation, that thb 
now under his comtnand. very naval ſtores and magazin 
The poſſible exiſtenoe however of the ſeeds and ſources of future u F 
ſiniſter intentions and unfavourable vies, the effectual - preſervation d 
ciroumſtanoes, was that, which muſt which was the pretence for thek 
enter into the mind of every man unaſſailable fortreſſes, would in the 
when he admitted an argument up- cuſe become a pledge and hotiag 
on the ſubject. If this were not in the hands of the crown: a on 
the caſe, we burleſqued and derided. cumſtance, which, in a country like 
the wiſdom of our ancoſtors in the this, muſt inſure an uncondition 
proviſions of the bill of rights, and al ſubmiſſiom to the moſt extrans 
made a mockery of the ſalutary and — claims that deſpotiſm cou 
ſacred reſerve, with which for a li- dict 4 
mited period we annually entruſied Mr. Sheridan however aſſerei 
the executive magiſtrate with the that nothing could prove more ta 
defence of the country. But this lacious than the idea, that a ſyſien 
being admitted to be the ground of of defence by fortifications cou 
proceeding, what was it to which terminate in a retrenchment of the ir 
our attention ſhould be directed? ſtanding army. The grand fall 
Were our apprehenſions to point of this argument muſt be obviousu 
only at the length of the muſter- every one in the ſuppoſition, tha 
roll? Were we to calculate the the ſyſtem was to end with Por Who 
number of ſoldiers the king could mouth and Plymouth, and that. 
encamp'at Hounſlow ; or the force reaſoning, upon which the ext 
of the detachment he might ſpare five works for thoſe places wee 
to ſurround the lobby of the houſe juſtified, would not apply to othet 
of commons? No: the jet and parts of the kingdom. To -retus iſo! 
ſubſtance of the queſtion lay here p this idea, it was fimply neceſa u. 
in what ſituation would the king to ſuppoſe the ſame board of oft 
and his evil adviſers find them- cers, acting under the ſame iaſtrus 
ſelves · in a ſtate of the greateſt force tions and deliberating with the ſum 
and preparation, and moſt likely to data, going à circuit round tit 
receive the ſupport of the military? the coauſts of the kingdom. It vu WP x 
In this point of view would no ſtreſs ſupertiuous-to dwell upon the cee 
be given to the great and. import- cumfſtances, that no longer permit iWon 
ant diſtinction which had — us to conſider Holland in futum 
between troops elected and otherwiſe! than as a province & 
ftom their fellow-citizens France, or that rendered it rea n 
in garriſons and forts, and men able to look with an eye of app 
living ſcattered and entangled in henſion to the neighbouring cou 
all the common duties and connec - belonging to the emperor. It was a ie. 
tions of their countrymen ? The poſlible for the houſe to remain 
fact was, that theſe ſtrong military a loſs to diſcover vurious places, Wl « 
holds, if maintained as they muſt ſides Chatham and Sheerutfs wi* Wyo 
be in peace by full and diſciplined extenſive lines had actually er 
riſons, would in truth promiſe begun under the auſpices of 
ten fold the means of curbing and duke of Richmond, which _ 
whi - y neceſtaſ 
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rity be ded for accord upon the hitor which he had 
to the new ſyſtem. He withed, green, of che tiſe and progreſs of 
at ſome perſon woold'uniderrake fortifications in this iſland, taking it 
thor WW compute the ſtationary defence for (granted; as'a matter of courſe, 


» 


Axing eſfary for ſuch places, in addi- that hat was not neu muſt be con- 
ure n to the twenty two thouſand ſtitutional. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that 


en demanded for Portſmouth and the true ſcope of this hiſtory was 4a 
ymouth; to allow for any moving prove, that the nation had been in- 
ree in the county; aud then to variably deluded and defrauded u 

cide upon the chance, that this this unprincipled plea of fortitca- 
olific tem would terminate in a tions; that mach had been done 


c 
ry like duction ot the ſtanding army. and undone; that ſchemes had been 
ations Witty reſpect to the probability tried, that pro ectors had been em- 


our being able to furniſh men ployed, that millions had been ſpent, 
r the conſtant maintenance of and the object was avowedly as di- 
eſe garriſons, he ſelt it requiſite ſtant as ever. 80 that repeated 


Tere, Y obterve, that the argument had proofs of paſt deception” were tho 
we H Mee not a reference to our preſent arguments which - were urged for 
ſyſten ce eſlabliſliment, but to the ex- preſent conſidence; and it was mo- 
cout Hat of the ſerviee during the moſt deftly expected that they would be- 
of the Mrtravagant periods of the lait war. lieve, becauſe a point had been 
falloy his was in other words to hold conſtantly attempted without ſucs- 
i0us10 Hut a notion, that we might ſpeed- ceſs, that it was now certain of be- 
n, that again look to a time, when we ing wiſely accompliſhed, _ 

Ponds Would become able for the purpoſe Mr. Pitt had throan out à cen» 
hatt war to expend fifteen millions ſure upon the coalition adminittras 


money in the courſe of a üngle tion, as having ſupported the mea« 
ar. as it recollected, that at ſure when in office, which they nom 


is very moment Mr, Pitt was endeavoured to defeat uvben in op- 
retu« Molding out the reduction of a few poſition. Mr. Sheridan ſad, that 
cellay NMund red pounds of debt as the tri- whether the miniiter; as be had 
of ot; mph of bis admigiftration, and been deſeribed by Mr. Luttrel; were 


corner ſtone of that pillar upon that glorious orb whoſe influence 
hich his fame was to be embla- was to compenſate to the nation tor 
oned ? He had reaſoned however the loſs of a hemiſphere, or whes 


It vu BR fallacious manner from his own ther his luſtre were more glitteri 

be ch remiſes; for, when he ſtated the than ſubſtantial whether he merice - 
mite! {Womerovs armies which we had had ed the leſs complimentary language 
futum pon the continent of America, as of colonel Barre, Who had repre- 
nce & WWFfources for the increaſe of our ſented his conſcience as having been 
rea me defence, he ought to have ſurpriſed in this buſineſs, 'ovarhes 
appw en into his -account- the enor- ther he had capitulared upon regu- 

g coal WWous floating eſtabliſhment, which lar approaches; whether he had been 
vas ended thoſe armies, and which, ſucceſsful in repelling tho inſinu- 


ing converted into an efficient na- ation of Mr, Walwyn, that he- was 
al defence at home, would make not in earneſt in the cauſe, by the 


W her th his fortifications and his gar- vehemence of his manner; or had 
; beet ons unneceſſary. confirmed i: by tho waakneſs O (his 
of the Mr. Sheridan remarked upon the argument the ſa queitioms, hewould 
un u fireſs which Mr, Pitt had laid not embarraſe himbæeli to deteruti ne: 


He 
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hich authority in that -houſe, 
ce were to repreſent the ma'ler- 
ral, as of a remper eager to 
avagance and vehement in the 
me, if he were to deſcribe him 
perſon, who, having taken up a 
principle, was capable of de- 
ing all its ſalurary effects by 
necting it with the moſt flighry 
prepoſterous concluſions, Mr. 
would become” the authority 
his aſſertion. The houſe could 
fail to recollect the manner, in 
ch, during a former ſeffion, he 
diſcuſſed the duke's principles 
| parliamentary reform, and the 
s of indignant ridicule, with 
ch he had cautioned them againſt 
ſchemes of ſo vifienary a pro- 
or, If therefore Mr. Sheridan 
re arraigned for examining an 
n of the duke of Richmond wit 
xeculiar degree of jealouſy, he 
id leave his juſtification in the 
r hands of the miniſter, 

The duke however deferved the 
rmeit panegyrics for the ſtriking 
bofs he given of his genius 
an engineer, in the planning and 
ſtructing the report in queſtion. 
e profoſſional ability of the maſ- 
general ſhone as conſpicuouſly 
te, as it could do upon our coaſts. 
had made it an argyment- of 
ts, and had conducted his rea- 
nz upon principles of trigono- 
ry as well as logic. There were 
an'detached data, like advanced 
is, to keep the enemy at a di- 
ice from the main object in de- 
t, Strong provifions covered 
e flanks of his aſſertions; his very 
leres were in cuſements; no im- 
don therefore was to be made 
0 this fortreſs of ſophiſtry by 
ultory obſervations, and it was 
ary to aſſail it by regular ap- 
aches. It was fortunate however, 
", notwithſtanding all the ill 
\ = been employcd, the Juke's 


L 


wa 
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mode of defence upon paper was 
open to the ſame ohie tion which 
had been -urged againt his other 
for: itications ; and chat, if his adver- 
ſary got poſſeiſiun- of one of his 
po s, it might be turned againſt 

im, and employed as the means of 
ſubduing his whole line of argue 
ment. f | 

The points, which-Mr. Sheridan 
conceived might be diſtinctly etta- 
bliſhed from the document before 
the houſe, were, firſt, that not one 
word, hint, or ſuggeſtion on the 
part of the naval officers, tending 
to give any approbation, either di- 
realy or by implic.tion, to, the 
ſcheme of fortification, was to be 
found in that paper; but that on 
the contrary, the minutes which 
had been withheld contained their 
condemnation of the plan. He did 
not expect to hear it urged, that the 
reſulr of thoſe minutes could not be 
communicated, becauſe they were 
mixed with dingerous matters of 
intelligence. A ſufficient degree of 
ingenuity had been ſhown, in ex- 
tracting from the report whatever 
might be thought favourable to the 
propoſed ſyſtem. It would be in- 
deed extraordinary, if, wherever the 
judgment was unfavourable, it 
ſhould have been fo blended and 
complicated with matter of detail 
and dangerous diſcufion, that no 
chemical proceſs in the ordnance 
elaboratory could poſſibly ſeparate 
them; while on the contrary every 
approving opinion, like a lighe, 
ſubrle, oily fluid, floated at the top 
at once, and the elumſieſt clerk was 
capable of preſenting it to the 
houſe,” pure and untinged | by:a 
fingle particle of the argument. of 
information upon which it - wad 
found-d. Wa 

In the ſecond place Mr. Sheris 
dan maintained, that the opinion 


given by = land ofhcers ih tdvou? | 


of 
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of the plan, was hypothetical and 
e ; and har they had 
unanimouſly and invariably through 
the whole bufineſs refuſed to lend 
their authority to the data or ſuppo- 
fitions, upon which that opinion was 
to be maintained. Laſtly, he con- 
ceived himſelf to be unanſwerably 
Juſtified in concluding, that the data 
hemſelves were founded upon the 
uppoſition of events, ſoimprobable 
and deſperate, as to carry with them 
not only the imminent danger of 
Portſmouth and Plymouth, but of 
the actual conqueſt of the iſland. 
They ſuppoſed the Britiſh fleet to 
be abſent for the ſpace of three 
months, an army of thirty or forty 
thouſand men © Þh ready on the 
enemy's coaſt to invade this coun- 
try, and no force in Great Britain, 
to be capable of being collected in 
leſs than two months, to oppoſe 
them. The utility of the fortifi- 
cations in this caſc, depended upon 
the enemies directing their attack 
only againſt Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth, and affailing theſe places 
in the very point where we. were 
repared to meet them. Taking 
this for granted, the defence was 
ſtated in the report to be calculated 
only againſt the force, and for the 
time expreſſed in the data, ſo that 
it was neceſſary that our fleet ſhould 
defeat the ſuperior fleet of the ene- 
my, and return in ſafety, other- 
wiſe it would obviouſly be in the 
power of the enemy to recruit his 
army, and to prolong the period of 
the attack, Thus we ſhould have 
red a ſtrong hold fer our foe, 
which under the circumſtances that 
were ſuppoſed he would be enabled 
anently to retain, 

Mr, Sheridan took notice of the 
infinuation of Mr. Baſtard, in the 
claim he had advanced to an unbi- 
aſſed and independent mode of con- 
duct. For himſelf, he * happy 


* 
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that the t $ had warn ſo lia 
appcarance of party. He had pn 
bimfelf read n | 

rſons alluded to well knew, wr 

n the buſineſs into the hank 
the reſpectable gentleman who 
ſo ably brought it forward. 
Baſtard had been wiſhed to taket 


lead auſe that appeared to | = 
one ae moſt effecldal mean d * 


warding off an injury from i 
country; otherwiſe, to be euliliy 
under leaders for the day, and cou 


ing the temporary aſſiſtance of ui... 
deſcription of perſons in that b 
would, in his opinion, prove aol; -. 
duct equally undignitied and in. 
litic. He was confident howz re 
that the country gentlemen 1 b 
too liberal to ſet a leſs value in 2 


the ſupport of his friends, bcc 
it was unaccompanied by adulati 
and an endeavour to canvas i 
their future connedion. Let us 


added Mr. Sheridan, „upon WE. J 
night be firmly embodied in a c e 
we equally approve : let us do 18. 


ſeryice to our country, tit 
ſeparate and ſeek oppoſing cup 
Let them return with the dou! 
triumph, if they will; of hay 
conferred an important beueft « 
their conſtituents and the nat 
and a real obligation on the gore 


ment. Let them have the creo u. 
with the public of having ca. ;., 
ed the miniſter's meaſure, and WW. 


his friends of having reſcued | 
from a perilous Gtuation. Len 
us only the ſilent ſatisfaction, t 
without envying the reputation d 
thoſe whom we were contents © 
follom, without being piqued ® 
inſinuations inſt our mou 
and without debating Whether u 
miniſter might not be ſerved i c 
ſucceſs, we gave an earve! 

zealous aſſiſtance in defeauny * 
meaſure, which, under the ſpec 
pratence of ſecyring our 75 | 
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kes at the root of our great na- 
al defence, and at the heart of 
conſtitution itſelf,” 

he deciſion of this important 
{tion was ſcarcely leſs memor- 
le, than the meaſure itſelf, 3 
execution of which the houſe of 
nmons was now to decide. The 
mbers upon the diviſion were 
ual ; both the ayes and the noes 
jounting to 169, In this con- 
dure it of courſe belonged to 
ſpeaker to deliver his caſting 
ice; and he acquired much ap- 
uſe from the country gentlemen, 
| from the enemies of the mea- 
e in general, by declaring for 
rejection of the ſyſtem which 
been formed by the duke of 
mond. 

In the courſe of the enſuing 
ek the eſlim tes of the ordnance 
re moved in the houſe of com- 
dns by the ſurveyor-general, cap- 
n James Luttrel, The amount 
theſe eſtimates was 380,v00l., 
d there was included a ſum of 
„ol. carrying on ſome of 
le works which were deemed ne- 
ary in the neighbourhood of 
Inmouth, Mr. Fox declared 
reer ſatisfied with this redeced 
ppoſal ; but the country gentle. 
a were not equally complaiſant; 
Mr. Powys and others ſuggeſted 
* impropriety of voting any mo- 
for theſe purpoſes, till a new 
! ceſinite plan ſhould be ſubſti- 
d in the room of that which 
been rejected. In conſequence 
this ſuggeſtion, Mr. Pitt con- 
ed for the preſent to withdraw 
m the eſtimates the diſputed 
n. In the courſe of the debate 
ts day, as it had become a kind 
Alion to attack the principles 
conduct of the maſter-general 
the ordnance, Mr. alderman 
ridge brought forward acharge 
ul! bim of corrupt influence in 
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the borough of Qycenborrough, 
and prodigality of the public mo- 
ney for the purpoſes of an election, 
This Mr. Saw bridge deemed to be the 
more criminal in the duke of Rich- 
mond, as that nobleman was known 
to be the determined advocate of 
the moſt extenſive principles of li- 
berty, and the pureſt republican- 
iſm. Captain Luttrel and Mr. 
Steele replied to the attack of Mr. 
Sawbridge, 

The queſtion of the fortifications 
was once more revived on the ſe- 
venteenth of the following May. 
Upon this occaſion it was moved 
be Mr, Pitt, „ that an eſtimate of 
the expence of ſuch part of the 

lan of fortifications recommended 
in the late report as migat appear 
moſt neceſſary to be carried into 
immediate execution, be referred 
to a committee of ſupply.” Ihe 
ſums which he propoſed employing 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth for 
the current year, amounted to 
6:,00cl. excluſively of the ſum of. 
25,0051. for the purchaſe of the 
land upon which the fortifications 
were to be erected. The whole 
money which he ſtated as neceſſary 
for completing the moderate plan 
which he now offered to the houſe, 
was 40c,o0cl, 

The motion of Mr. Pitt was re- 
ceived with the language of ſevere 
cenſure by thoſe perſons, by whom 
the entire ſyſtem had lately been 
oppoſed. It was ſaid to be an in- 
decent and unconſtitutional en- 
croachment upon the privileges of 
that houſe, for any part of a plan, 
upon which they had pronounced 
their reprobation, to be brought 
forward again in a direct manner. 
Mr. Baſtard obſerved, that the mi- 
niſter had been treated with moder- 
ation when the queſtion was for- 
merly agitated, but the moderation, 
which the houſe had thought pro- 
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per to extend to him, be had been 
torward to abuſe. It was impoſſibie 
tor put liament to ſubmit to ſo open 
an attack upon their declared ſen- 
timents, and they were called upon 
to reliſt it in the molt peremptory 
manner. Such being apparently 
the ſenſe of the houſe of commons, 
Mr. Fox expreſſed his moſt earneſt 
hope, that the minilier would in fu- 
tuſe pay more reſpeét to the vpi- 
nion of the legiſlature, and not at- 
tempt to force an obnoxious mca- 
ſure upon the country. The mo— 
won of Mr. Put was withdrawn, 
and an addrefs to the ſovereign was 
voted, requeſting him to order 


an eſtimate to be preſented to the 


houſe relatively to the fortifications. 
At length on the ſeventh of June, 
the fum of 59,78cl. was voted ior 
the entire completion of the new 
works already begun at Portſmouth 
and Plymouth, 

A meaſure of ſome conſequence, 
and which engaged a conliderable 
degree of the attention of parlia- 
ment during the preſent ſeſſion, was 
a . bill that was introduced for 
amending and reducing all the laws 
relatively to the militia, into one 
act cf parliament, The outline of 
this bill had been the work of a 
committec, choſen by the officers, 
who had ſerved in the militia dur- 
ing the laſt war, of which the pre- 
fident had been Mr. Charles Mar- 
ſham, who was deputed upon this 
occaſion to preſent the bill, and 
conduct it in its. progreſs through 
the houſe of commons. He ac- 
cordingly moved. for leave for its 


Introduction on the thirty-firſt of 


January. He prefaced his motion 
with ſome complin ents to the mi- 
niſter. He declared, that he did 
not. believe that a miniſter could 
poſſibly be found, who. would re- 
ccive a propoſal for improving the 
condition of the militia in a more 
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fair, open and ſuitable mur 
than Mr. Pitt, This was the zen 
ine ſentiment of his heart, o 
would not have uttered it; ad y 
man, he flattered himſelt, cou 
charge him with having purſu; 
conduct in that houſe that wu x 
direct and fincere. 

Mr. Marſham called to the 


collection of members the ic 


of the militia, and the manner 1 ſe 
which its ſervices had been recin m 
at the concluſion of the late vs ir 
and of the war that bad prececeli e 0 
In the year 1757, a body of he d t 


verians and Heſſians were brougl 
into this kingdom for its intend 
ſecurity. "Their introduction, atus 
impolitie and unconſtitutional, a 
cited conſiderable odium. Engl 
men revolted at the unmerited i 
of their not being capable dt & 
tending themſelves and their cou 


try; and it was upon this occalk ſons 


that the militia was inſtituted, & 
agreeabledid the circumilance prot 
to that houſe, that in the courie 
one ſeſſion they countenanccd, ! 
cozniied and eſtabliſſ ed the {ch 
as a national meaſure ; and (ud 
were the benefits which the count) 
derived from the militia, that 
the concluſion of the war, the «> 
cers who had ſerved in it rect! 
the ſpecial thanks of the king, 4 
of that houſe- After the pace 
Paris, the militia was called 0 
embodied and truined once 4 yea 
a circumſtance, from Which ! 
kingdom had derived the moi eſe 
tial advantage, It was well Kon 
that the hoſtilities between Gd 
Britain and France had take p 
in a manner extremely ſudden " | 
unexpected, in the middle ot Mun wing 
1778. The militia were in e 
quence. called out; and it 
remarkable, that they were eacu'P 
ed as early in that year, a8 
one year during the -—— 
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afticability of this could only he 
puted to the diſcipline and habirs 
duty, in which the militia had 
nſtantly been exerciſed, How 
Frent had been the conduct of 


10 t rernment at the end of the laſt war? 
„ crritkfdgdling that they had acted 
the -commendable manner, 


though many gentlemen had 
licated their whole attention to 
ſervice, it was not thoughr that 
militia deſerved the thanks of 
ir country, He meant not to 
e offence, and perhaps he had 
{4 too harſh an expreihon : but 
fatwas, that no thanks had been 
en to the militia by the crown, 
thanks had been voted by that 
ſe, and for three years together 
y had never been once called 
o exerciſe, 

Mr. Murtham ſtated, that the 
int, upon which himſelf and the 
ſons with whom he had acted 
| the moſt conſiderable ſtreſs, 
; that of calling out and em- 
ying the militia once every 
. Another mar: rial object they 
poſed to themſelves, was to 
unge the duration of the ſervice 
m three, which had hitherto 
n its ſpecified term, to five years. 
novs objections were commonly 
to the militia, its great ex- 
xe to the kingdom, the prejudice 
ad to the recruiting ſervice of 
army, and the heavy burthen 
ich it entailed upon individuals. 
e alteration which he propoſed, 
Kcaiculaced to encounter all theſe 
ons, It would occafion leſs 
pence in clothing and other or- 
5; it would interfere leſs with 
teermting ſervice ; and, as the 
ng would lefs frequently oc- 
| Individuals would find the 
hon of ſubſtitutes leſs bur- 
dome. 

Mr. Pitt thought 


+ roper to em- 
e ibis occaſion of 


acquainting 
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the friends of the meaſure, and the 
houſe in general, with his ſentiments 
upon the ſubje t. The interval of 
peace was undoubtedly the fitteſt 
moment for them to unite in endea- 
vouring to put the great and con- 
ſtitutional detence of the kingdom 
upon a reſpeHable footing ; and, 
much as he profeſſed to be the 
friend of occonomy, he was not fo 
much the flave of his opinion, as to 
with by any means to leſſen the ad- 
vantages, which the country had 
ever derived from ſo ſalutary an 
eſtabliſhment, How far the means 
ſuggeſted for attaining fo deſirable 
a purpoſe, might be thought the 
belt means that could be adopted, 
was a matter, which would recular- 
I tal! under diſcuſſion when the bill 

wuld be brought before the houſe. 
It ic ſhould appear poſſible to pre- 
ſerve the militia on a reſpectable 
footing, without putting the public 
to the heavy expence of calling 
them out every year, he owned, he 
ſhould be glad to adopt whatever 
method might be ſuggeſted for that 
purpoſe, Waiting for the pleaſure 
of hearing the future ample, judi- 
cious, and impartial in-eitigation 
of the ſubject, he ſhould content 
himſelf at preſegt with offering to 
the mover of the bill and his re- 
ſpectable colleagues in the bufineſs, 
his warmeſt and moſt fincere ac- 
knowledgements. 

Mr. Marſham appeared to be not 
a little mortified with the ſenti- 
ments Mr. Pitt had expreſſed, and 
immediately declared, that the call- 
ing out the militia every year was 
in his opinion fo indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary, that, if the miniſter had de- 
termined to oppoſe it, he ſhould 
ſcarcely think it worth his while to 
bring the ſubject forward to the 
deciſion of the houſe. In the ſub- 
ſequent week ht took an opportu- 
nity of —_— theſe ſentiments, 
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and obſerving to the houſe, that the 

ntlemen with whom the meaſure 
Rad been concerted had thought it 
Tight that no farther itep ſhould be 
taken in the buſineſs, fince it was 
the opinion of many, if not all of 
them, thar it was better to have no 
militia at all, than to have it upon 
any other footing than that which 
had been propoſed. 

Mr, Pitt complained, that Mr. 
Marſham, in refuling to purſue the 
buſineſs of the militia, was deſert- 
ing a duty to which he was indif- 
penſibly bound, and that the pro- 
ceeding was a manceuvre to mark 

im out as a perſon, by whoſe means 
the public were to be deprived of 
the advantages that would reſult 
from the propoſed bill. A matter, 
that excited ſome further contro- 
verſy between theſe two gentlemen, 
ſprang from an obſervation of Mr, 

Iarſliam, that the proceedings that 

ad been purſued would not paſs 
over another year without ſome ma- 
terial change, lince a poſitive act of 

rliament was at that time in full 
— by which it was expreſsly 
ordered that the militia ſhould be 
ralled out every year, Mr, Pitt 
anſwered, that nothing could be 
more abſurd than the idea of fixing 
blame upon this account on any 
particular 3 of perſons, 
fince it was well known, that it 
reſted with the houſe of commons, 
to provide the means of embodying 
the militia, by voting the money 
for that purpoſe ; and that, when 
this proceeding was not adopted, 
the act of parliament in queſtion 
wis of courie a mere dormant ſta- 
tute. Mr. Mariham could not ad- 
mit this dectrine, and obſerved that 
noting could be more unconſtitu- 
— than to attribute to that 

uſe a right of diſpenſing with 

do 


the lay of the land, and of rendering 
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the authority of the whole lei 
ture a matter of 1nfignificance, 
This important ſubject un; 
vived two days later on the eig 
of February, upon occafion at 
uſual motion from the ſecretaq 
war, that the houſe ſhould reſi 
itſelf into a committee of ſup 
for the purpoſe of taking the am 
eſtimates into conſideration. 
Minchin oppoſed this notion, x 
cauſe he could not conſent 11 
vote for the army, when the mn 
had been ſo much neglected, Te 
militia were the interior guat 
of the country, and muſt of cout 
attract the jealouſy of all who 
a laudable anxiety for its welten 
He very much apprehended, at 
it bad been 1nfinuated wither 
doors, that the militia was to 
aboliſned, and a proportions 
number of ſtanding troops ſubb 
tuted in its place, He coull ut 
hear ſuch a report with 
alarm, nor could he conſent, ti 
any meaſures ſhould be taken in . 
lation ta the army, till muvites 
had communicated to the hovs 
their intentions in relation tots 
more intereſting object. 
The vote of the army was ch 
poſed on other grounds than ti 
taken by Mr. Minchin, It u 
ray by Mr. Sheridan, thats 
had been the conſtant uſage n 4 
former ſeſſions to vote the eim 
of the navy previouſly to tholts 
the army; and as the ftreagih g 
our marine was to be the inder“ 
what fort of an army might be 
ceſſary, the infringement of ® 
uſual practice was highly repreve 
fible. Farther than this the (pt: 
er had obſerved to admins 
when the day for voting the 4% 
eſtimates had firſt been menu 
that it had been uſual to 44% 
week to clapſe between the da 


dnl 
{tar 
erid: 
d t. 
ume 
d, 01 
in 


preſcall; 
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ſenting and that of voting the 
mates, whereas in the preſent 
e, only five days were allowed. 
t miniſtry appeared reſolute to 
Wh forward, in defiance of the ad- 
Wnicion of the ſpeaker, and of the 
ſtant practice of the houſe. Mr. 
eridan remarked, that Mr. Pitt 
d thought proper to impute 
me to Mr. Marſham, who, he 
d, ought not to have ſhrunk from 
intention of bringing in the 
| for regulating the militia, be- 
uſe he, a fingle individual, had de- 
red, that he had not made up his 
ind with regard to one of its pro- 
fons, Mr. Sheridan was of the 
e opinion, and he heped, not- 
ithſtanding what had paſſed, that 
e bill would ſtill be iotroduced; 
ce, whatever were its fate, it 
ould be attended wth this good 
ſequence, that it would bring 
eſchiect fairly under diſcuſſion, 
lat it would open the eyes of the 
wlie, and enable them to aſcer- 
in who were, and who were not 
e friends of the militia, as well as 
iether any deſign had been con- 
wed of annihilating the inſtitu- 
UN, 
The motion of adjournment was 
pported with conſiderable earneſt- 
els by lord North, Mr. Fox and 
ir, Courtenay, The ſupply was 
ovever voted, and on the fol- 
ding day ſeveral precedents were 
covered by Mr. Steele, tending 
djuttify the conduct of adminiiira- 
on, and to flow, that both the 
taker and the members in oppo- 
don had been miſtaken in their 
cas reſpecting the practice of the 
ne, 
The bill for the regulation of the 
ata was not given up in the 
wule of commons in conſequence 
Mr. Marſham's having declined 
o take the lend, which be had ori- 
Wally propoſed to have done, and 
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his place was ſupplied by Mr. 
member for Berkihire. T the —— 
mittee on the 1oth of March it 
was obſerved by Mr. Pitt, that he 
had made every enquiry in his 
power upon the ſubject; from gen- 
tlemen much better qualified to 
judge of it than himſelf, and had 
found that it was the general opi- 
nion that the militia ought 1 
called out every year. The onl 
mode therefore, that ſuggeſted it» 
ſelf to him, by which to obtain 
that compliance with ceconomy, of 
which he conceived they ſhould ne- 
ver loſe fight, was by moving as 
an amendment, that the whole 
number of men ſhould be ballotred 
for and enrolled, but that enly two 
thirds of them ſhould be actually 
employed. The ſaving, which 
would reſult from this proviſion in 
the two articles of clothing and 
of pay, he calculated at about 
40,0001. The amendment was op- 
poſed by Mr. Mariham and Mr. 


Sheridan; bur it was carried iu the 


firſt inſtance without a diviſion, and 


upon the report the numbers ap- 
peared, ayes 49, nocs 13. The idea 
of the annual embodying the mili- 
tia in any manner was oppoſed by 
Mr. Rolle and Mr. Jjolliffe. = 
the former it was obſerved, 
that this practice had been found 
prejudicial to the morals of the peo- 
ple, that it gave them habits of 
debauchery and idlenefs, and that 
they always became much worſe 
members of ſociety than they were 
before. he latter oppoſed the 
meaſure merely upon the ground 
of ceconomy. He did not believe 
that there was one man cut of that 
houſe, who did rot think that the 
militia might be rendered as uſeful 
by the muſter of a day, as by the 
exerciſe of a month; and he aſſert- 
ed, that, when they bad been firit en- 
camped upon Coxheath, they exhi- 

F 4 bited 
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bited an appearance the moſt irre- 
ular and undiſciplined ; though 
y the end of the ſummer they 
were a tolerable army, and became 
equal to ſome of the eſtabliſned 
corps. 

The militia bill did not paſs with- 
out debate in the houſe „f lords. 
The houſe being in a committee on 
the ſubjett, en the nineteenth of 

une, the eſtabliſhment in ge- 
neral was ſpokenof with the high. ſt 
applauſe, by the duke of Mancheſ- 
ter and lord viſcount Towrſhend. 
The latter of theſe, who had been 
the or ginal mover of the eſtabliſh- 
ment in the houſe ,of commons 
thirty years before, enlarged con- 
ſiderably upon the ſubject. He 
ſpoke of the mil.tia of France, of 
Spain, of the king of Pruiſia, and 
ot the emperor, and ſhowed how 
much inferior was Great Britain to 
any of theſe powers in this impoct- 
aut artic'e, He treated with con- 
tempt the ſaving, that was to be 
made in conſeque ce of Mr. Pitt's 
amendment. He ſpoke with uarmth 
of the zeal, that had been diſplayed 
by the late carl of Chatham in be- 
half of the militia, and he loudly 
condemned the penuriouſneſs of 
adminittration with regard to this 
invaluable eſtibliſhment, while the 
erection of Somerſet Houſe, the 
additions io the Admiralty, and the 
buildings for the ordnance engroſſ- 
ed fo much of the public expendi- 
ture. Office muſt be accommodated 
and gratified at all events: a per- 
manent national provifion can al- 
ways ſuffer amputation, The duke 
of Mancheſter, and lord viſcount 
Mahon, who had lately ſuccceded 
to the title of earl Stanhope upon 
the death of his father, were pointed 
in their condemnation of the un- 
neceſſary expence, which would be 
incurred by enrolling the whole 
of the militia when only two thirds 


of them were to be trained and WA 1 
ereiſed. The latter of theſe nico 
men ſuggeſted an amendment vou M 
attention of the houſe, «hich k bl 
conceĩved likely to be produit 
the moit beneficial conſequence: b 


without making any additio t 
national expence. Ballot, 14! 88 p! 
one and twenty thouſand 1: ee 
and inſtead of five let the tern «RG! ut: 


their ſervice be fix years. tr © 
end of three years, as ba. inp 


bitherto the practice, bailur ee 
and twenty thouiand more. Ot rec 
number, call out, train and cn 


ciſe only ſeven thouſand city 
year. Let this be done in tetua 
till ne whole amount of two ut 
forty thouſand men has Leen Hees 
ciplined. Thus you will have ci: © 
ble the number of ſoldiers that eie 
attorded by Mr. Pitt's plan, i 
called out upon any emcryeacy 
and that of a deſcription ct fors 
the moſt deſirable to be pre c 
and which was the beſt deferce ot 
only of the country but of tec 
ſtitution. No ſpecific objection vs 


urged to lord Stanhope's propvuliiiy «f 
but by the duke of Richmond, vl" by 
obſerved, that it was now too mit 
the ſeſſion to debate the principic iP \.is 
the bill, and that, if it were dνj,ꝝ¾pe w: 
in that houſe, the conſequencoomm! 
might be, that it would be top" 1 
loft, Earl Stanhope treated t! 
objection with great contempt. Ti e dil 
bill, in his opinion, was of vv" 
great importance. The ỹ.-e er 
ment that he had propoſed v Mr, 
controvertible by — and eue 
only to be ſet aſide by ob ern fle 
that it was too late to enter imo e 1: 


merits, It was truly unwite 3 
ridiculous to paſs a bit which vt 
are told is abſurd, and fuperſeces 
debate upon it by ſaying tha 


may be amended next year. My 
motion of lord Stanhope wi F = 
ag 


jected without a diviſion. A ati 
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\ motion was made in the houſe 
ommons on the ninth of March 
ur Marſham, and ſeconded by 
, Honeywood, members for the 
aty of Kent, for leave to bring 
a bill for ſecuring the freed im of 
tion, by excluding perſons lold- 
> places in the navy and the ord- 
ace from voting as electors. This 
| underwent conſiderable diſeuſ- 
r on its ſecond reading, which 
place on the thirtieth of 
ch. Mr. Marſham endcavoured 
recominend it to the houſe, by ob- 
ring that its object was merely 
exiend the proviſions ot an act, 
noduced by dr. Crewe in the 
ar 782 for ſetting aſide the 
tes of the officers of the cuſtoms 
i exciſe; and which had always 
eired the loudeſt applauſe of the 
ends of liberty and the conititu- 
n. He replicd to the common 
jection, that to deprive men of 
teir franchiſes was to inflict on 
Im a puniſhment, and to fix a 
boma on their characters, by ob- 
ting, that a franchiſe was in re- 
ty of no value, when the per- 
n by whom it was held was not 
rmitted to exerciſe it according 
d |.is diſcretion, and that in reality 
e was conferring a benefit, not 
pawitting an injury upon the per- 
ms in queſlion. He aſked what 
cbt had any one to conceive that 
be bill would be deemed a hardſhip 
7 the objects of it, and where 
ere the petitions againſt it? 
Mr, Pitt rendered himſelf con- 
picuous by his oppoſition to the 
ef Mr, Marſham. He reprobated 
de idea that had been ſuggeſted, 
at the houſe would be guilty of 
ay inconſiſtency, in having for- 
ierly received the bill of Mr. 
ewe, and now rejecting the bill 
Mr, Marſham. At the period 
a which the former had been in- 


'Wuced, the houſe had very ſuf. 
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ficient reaſon for the conduct they 
had adopted. A ſhort time before 
they had come to a reſolution, that 
the influence of the crown had in- 
creaſ-d, was increaling, and ought 
to be diminiſhed, The truth of 
this potition was abundantly appa- 
rent from the hiitory of the times; 
and the people had been convinced 
that it was under the operation of 
this influence, that the houſe of 
commons were induced to lend their 
athitance towards the carrying on a 
moſt ruinous and di graceful wur, 
alter it had long cenſed to be, what 
he much teared it once had been, 
a favourite with the nation. The 
object of Mr. Crewe's bill had 
been to give life and effect to the 
principle of that reſ,lution, which 
otherwiſe muſt have remained a 
dead letter upon the journals. No- 
thing could certainly have been 
better calculated to reduce that in- 
fluence of the crown which had 
been complained of as a grievance, 
than the ſeſtrictions thus impoſed 
upon the officers of the revenue. 
But did it follow, that, becauſe it 
was neceflary to reduce the influ- 
ence of the crown to a certain 
level, it would of courſe be an act 
ot inconhiltency to refuſe to reduce 
it ſtill farther ? Had the object of 
Mr. Crewe's bill been accompliſh- 
ed? If not, why extend to a greater 
compaſs an invidious diſtinction, 
which, having nothing to ſupport 
it but its ſuppoſed beneficial opera- 
tion, muſt loſe all ſhadow of pro- 
priety if that operation ould. ap- 
pear to have failed? Burt if the bill 
had proved ſucceſsful, then the 
object for which it was adopted was 
obtained, and all further proceed- 
ings were rendered unneceſſary. 
It was not however ſo much upon 
theſe grounds, that Mr. Pitt thought 
it became him tu oppoſe Mr. Mar- 
ſham's bill; ſince he was willing 

to 


9⁰ 
to admit, that any influence remain- 
ing in the crown, in matters of 
election, ought to completely de- 
ſtroyed. ö 
The farther arguments of Mr. 
Pitt were derived from the conſi- 
deration of the deſcription of people 
who were the objects of the opera- 
tion of the propoſed bill. The 
perſons excluded by Mr. Crewe's 
act, were ſuch, as were concerned 
in the collection of the public re- 
venue, and to whoſe intereſts an 
extenſion of the public burthens 
muſt neceſſarily be conducive. How 
different was the fituation of the 
officers of the navy and ordnance ? 
The one fattened on the diſtreſſes 
of their country, the other carned 
a livelihood by contributing to its 
defence. A ſecond point of diſ- 
crimination between them lay in 
this circumſtance, that the officers 
of the exciſe and cuſtoms were diſ- 
perſed over every part of the iſland; 
that they formed a phalanx which 
pervaded the kingdom, whereas the 
workmen belonging to the navy;and 
the ordnance were entirely confined 
to a few particular ſpots, But 
another ditindion more ſtriking 
than all the reſt was, that the re- 
venue officers were completely un- 
der the influence of government, 
which could in a moment reduce 
chem to beggary. But on the con- 
trary, the perſons employed jn the 
departments now under conſider- 
ation, had no reaſon even to thank 
their employers. By going into 
the ſervice of the merchant, they 
might earn as comfortable a liveli- 
hood as they could in the ſervice 
of the public; and ſhould they 
be exaſperated by any ill treat- 
ment to leave the kingdom, there 
was not a maritime nation in 
the world that would not be ready 
to receive them. Had there, Mr. 
Fitt demanded, ever happened any 
real gaulc of complaint againſt any 
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of the perſons belonging to if 


claſs, for ſubmitting to rake 
orders from government at « 
tions? The houſe would be pl 


to conſider who were the reprelff 


tatives for thoſe counties, K 
Hampſhire, Devonſhire and C 
wal, to which this ſuppoſed inf 
ence was wholly r Fr 
their independence, as well in h 
tune as in principles, they were 
very men, whom of all othen; 
corrupt government would vil 
keep out of thoſe walls, 

Mr. Fox replied to the reaſon'n 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pitt had ati 
ſeemed to imagine that there u 
ſome degree of influence propern 
remain in the crown; but he 
afterwards recanted, and acknon 
ledged that no ſuch influence out 
to exiſt. But, if this were the qt 
the whole of his argument ont 
ſubject of conſiſtency went for u 
thing, and the charge of ſelt-co 
tradiction was completely brougt 
home to him, if he perſiſted in l 
oppoſition, He had pretended v 
make a diſtinction between the pet 
ſons concerned in the former al 
in the preſent bill, Mr. Fox ſhoul 
not take upon himſelf to ſay hid 
of the two bodies of men were tit 
moſt dangerous; but he would 
ſert, that the reaſoning of Mr. Pi 
upon this head did not reach tit 
principle of the meaſure, but or 
tended to prove, that, though its 
neceſſary and proper, it was not 
indiſpenfible as the former regis 
tion. It was difficult to aw 
ſmiling at the idea, that the am 
ſans, if deprived of their votes! 
elections, would go to foreign cout 
tries in reſentment, What ver 
they to do abroad? Were ther 
have voices in the appointment d 
members of parliament in Fran: 
were they to influence the elect 
of Spain? or were they to look d 
a ſhare in the ariſtocracy ot 11 
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> Mr. Pitt had ventured to ſay, 
no bad effects were felt from 
interference of theſe men in 
ions, Mr. Fox however in- 
ced in a late violent conteſt for 
county of Southampton, and 
red, that no perſon, who remem- 
d the circumttances of that 
tion, would pretend to ſay, that 
influence of government had 
been employed upon the people 
the dock yards. The idea of 
uing, that, becauſe the exerciſe 
influence had been unſucceſsful, 
influence itſelf could not exiſt, 
tooridiculous for animadverſion. 
dat influence had not in any de- 
e been diminiſhed, fince the ce- 
rated reſolution of the bouſe of 
umons to which Mr. Pitt had 
erred, The circumſtances of the 
e changes on the contrary prov- 
, that it had centinued moſt ra- 
lv to increaſe, ſo as to ful every 
e friend to the conſtitution with 
ming apprehenſions. 

The arguments of Mr, Pitt were 
ther purſued by lord Mulgrave 
d Mr. Dundas. By the former 
theſe it was enquired, who there 
a5, that had ever dared to grant a 
rman preferment, merely on 
count of his election intereſt ? 
he man that did fo deſerved to 
e upon a ſcaffold, Mr. Dundas 
poſed the bill upon the broadeſt 
nnciples, He declared, that it was 
ghly indecent to fix a ſtigma upon 
ly tet of men, merely becauſe 
ey were employed in the king's 
rice. He reprobated Mr. Crewe's 
and defired any one to ſtand up 
bd ſhow his face manfully in de- 
ace of it, He maintained that 
ke idea of all reform bills of that 
, deſerved a high degree of con- 
mpt and ridicule, The real fact 
s fimply this, that, whenever 
ſerſons of a particular deſcription 
ire out of place, they found it 
eeſſary eicry now aug then ta 
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amuſe the public by ſervin 4 
diſh of — hs 

Mr. Sheridan replied to lord 
Mulgrave and Mr. | oe h With 
regard to the diſh of disfranchiſe- 
ment, Mr. - Dundas, of all men, 
ſhould not have ſet it before tho 
houſe, who muſt undoubtedly re» 
member, that he had not only firit 
been induced to nibble a little at a 
plate or fide diſh filled with the 
ſame ingredients, but had after. 
wards been brought to fit down to 
a whole courſe of diſhes of that 
ſort, when Mr. Pitt had ſerved up 
his grand entertainment of parlia- 
mentary reform. The object of 
that reform had been, not to disfran+ 
chiſe a ſingle deſcription of men 
merely, but a large number of 
votes from many different boroughs. 
Mr. Sheridan acknowledged, that 
Mr. Dundas had never made an 
aſſertion without being ready to 
ſhow his face at the ſame time ; = 
he believed that the houſe wou 
agree with him, that there was na 
argument, however irreconcilable 
with reaſon or logic, upon which 
he had not been perfectly ready to 
put a good countenance, He added 
however, that, if lord Mulgrave's 
obſervation were admitted, and if 
every man who uſed the influence 
of the crown improperly were to 
loſe his head, he was apprehenſive 
that Mr. Dundas would not at this 
day have had a face to have 
ſhown. 

The ſubject of the borough of 
Queenborough was revived in this 
debate. Mr, Courtenay ſtated, that 
the economical reform, which ha 
been propoſed in that quarter, had 
been originally undertaken upon a 
ſuggeſtion of the duke of Richmond, 
though the duke had afterwards 
been the firſt to counteract it. In 
the year 1782 the preſent maker. 
general, glowing with ail the zeal 


of patriotic returm aud che _ 
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of coming into office, had in one 
of his declamatory in vectives point- 
ed out Queenborough, as a ſtriking 
inſtance of the corrupt practices of 
adminidlration, and of the laviſh 
expenditure of the public money 
in the department of the ordnance. 
On that ground lord Townſhend 
had ordered an enquiry, had re- 
ceived the report of the ſuperin- 
tendant, and had given expreſs or- 
ders for the execution of the plan 
in the eloſe of the year 1783. The 
duke of Richmond however, eager as 
he always was to ſerve his country, 
and to proceed immediately to buſi- 
neſs, had after kiſſing hands, gone 
immediately down tothe board room, 
und entered a minute upon his own 
authority, to check the officious zeal 
of the ſuperintendant, and ſave the 
loyal freemen of Quecnborough 
from deſſruction. Nr. Courtenay 
declared his reſolution to vote for 
the bill. Mr. Martin follow: d him 
upon the ſame ide, and expreſſed 
nota little ao. iſhmen: to think how 
any gentleman, who ſyupported Mr. 
Crewe's act, could recorcile it to 
his mind not to vote for the preſent 
bill. The bill was ſupported by 
Mr, Clerk Jervoiſe, and Mr Saw- 
bridge. It was oppoſed by Mr. 
Grenville, Mr, Pyc, Mr. Drake, 
Mr. G. ſcoyne, fir Edward Deer- 
ing, and fir Charles Middlc- 


ton. Upon a diviſion the numbers 


appeared, ayes for the ſecond read- 
ing 41, nocs 11”. 

ſe have given ſome account in 
our volume of the two bills of lord 
Mahon, now earl Stanhope, for 
the regulations of elections. The 
former of theſe, which wa the moſt 
important, received the ſanction of 
the houſe of commons in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, and was rejected in 
the lords at the particular inſtiga- 
tion of lord Thurlow. It was ac- 
cordingly introduced anew into 


was a Circamitance fav durable g's 
Lace 


parliament early in the ſeſſn c: 
1786 ; and its author, in the ſp 
he made upon the queſtion tor le 
to bring it in, was particularly, 
vere upon its dignified oppoſery 
the other houſe. He ſaid, thut 
had been treated on that occaly 
on the part of one peifon vithd 
the candour, with all the decem 
and decorum, and with all the & 
N to the houſe of commons vj 
ad adopted it, which tha: aflenby 
unqueſtionably deſerved; and |! 
ſtigmatized the conduct of thi 
perſon, as containing in it fons 
what more, than one would hw 
thought quite ſufficient to gruß 
the moſt bitter tory ſpleen. 
The bill was oppoſed vpn is 
ſecond reading on the tuch een 
May, by Mr. William Greazill 
He ſtated it to the houſe as a ſyfen 
of impracticability and Kutop'aniin, 
A bill tmilar to the preſent hu 
been paſſed in the parliament of It 
land in the courſe of the liſt ſeſſos 
and ſuch had appeared likely u 
have been its operation and effec, 
that, had any vacancy for a count 
member happened, there would nt 
have been a fi-gle freeman qualifed 
to vote for the candidate who d. 
fered to fill up the vacancy. Bt 
underſtoo therefore, that the ve 
firſt act of the Iriſh parliament n pe 
the preſent ſeſſion had been to pd 
a biit, to ſuſpend the oper at an d 
their act of the preceding feen, 
The bill was farther oppoſed by 
Mr. William Young, Mr. Fons 
and Mr. Baſtard. It received tit 
ſupport of fir Joſeph Mawtey, 4 
Wiilam Dolben, the earl of Su 
rey, and Mr. Pitt. Upon the que 
tion lor {ending it to a committee 
the houſe divided, ayes 98. noe 2% 
The bill having paſſed the co 
mons, at length came under the 
diſcuſſion of the houfe of lords. | 
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ceſs, that lord Thurlow was at this 
e confined to his houſe by indiſ- 
tion. Lord Stanhope, ina ſpeech 
ich he delivered on the twenty- 


0 th of June upon the motion for 
bel ſecond reading, endeavoured to 
a plain and recommend to the 

f uſe the meaſure of which he was 


author. He obſerved that the 
| had been called a bill of di'- 
ach-ſement. Every meaſure for 
zulating and reducing with me- 
d and order a buſineſs like that 
election, mutt neceſſarily he ca- 
le of that operation. His bill 
wever had greatly the prefer- 
ce over that of Mr. Powys, 
bich had been paſſed in the year 
ic, and which had directed, that 
e mode in which county voters 
ald be aſcertained, ſhould be by 
e books of the land-tax affetiors. 
that bill any miſſake, whether 
roluntary or by deſign, of onnt- 
g or even miſpelling a name, 
qualified the perſon to whom the 
ror related, By the preſent bill, 
man could be disfranchiſed but 
his own fault. Such was the 
ſurdity of the exiſting law, that 
the laſt general election it was 
corercd, that more than one half 
the treeholders of the kingdom 
te under disfranchiſement. The 
plucates of the land-tax, which 
zut to be ſigned and ſealed by 
ee commiſſioners, had ſome of 
em been ſigned only by two, 
me by one, and others not at all, 
a particular election an expreſs 


deen ſent poſt haſte to town 
i an eminent counſel, to know 
"us hat was 10 be done. The counſel 


y ingemoutly adviſed his client 
proceed directly in the teeth of 
act of parliament, in order to 
over the difficulty, and to give 
thoſe votes the prima facie ap- 
Aance of good votes. This was 


„ and no perſon making an 
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objection it ſucceeded. Another 
great object of the bill was to ſup- 
port Mr. Grenville's bill. The 
Glouceſterſhire commitree of the 
houſe of commons had fat for three 
or four months, and the Bedford- 
ſhire Commis though Bedford- 
ſhire way a ſmall county, between 
two and three months. Upon the 
Buckinghamihire petition it had been 
almoſt impoſſible to obtain a ballot, 
ſo averſe were the members of the 
houſe of commons to ſubmit te the 
conſequent drudgery. If at a ge- 
neral election there ſhould be ten 
or ſiſteen petitions from large coun- 
ties, there would be an end to the 
moſt excellent act of Mr. Gren- 
ville, unleſs ſome plan, ſuch as 
that propoſed by the bill, to ſhorten 


the proceedings before Mr. Gren- 


ville's committees, were adopted. 
The ſpeech of carl Stanhope was 
replied to by lord Sydney. He ur- 
ged ſtrongly the ſhortneſs of the 
period that remained for diſcuſſion ; 
and, remarking that the bill bad 
been many months in the other 
houſe, aſſerted, that it would be 
indecent not to allow their lord{hips 
as many days for its conſideration, 
Earl Stanhope had furniſhed one 
exceedingly ſtrong argument in ſu 
port of the motion which lord Syd 
ney intended to make. That no- 
bleman, who profeſſed himſelf to 
be converſant with the laws relative 
to elections, had aſſerted, that all 
the laws on the ſuhject were deſee- 
tive and replete with error and con- 
tradition. Surely the truth of an 
aſſertion of ſo important and com- 
prehenſive a nature, required in- 
veitigation. It was not his cuſtom, 
added lord Sydney, to addreſs his 


a guments 10 any ſpeech delivered 
at another time in another aſſem- 


bly; but, as lord Stanhope had 
bimtelf been in the houſe of com- 
mons when the bill was introduced 

there, 


| 


— 
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there, perhaps he could tell the 
houſe that it was introduced with a 
ſpeech, attacking certain arguments 
which had been advanced within 
thoſe walls, and taking very great 
liberties with a moſt reſpectable au- 
thority. Lord Sydney was not in 
che habit of ſaying things in a flip- 
pant way, and he hoped he ſhould 
never accuſtom himſelf to ſuch ex- 
preſſion, as that this was abſurd, that 
was fooliſh, and the other was (tuff, 
It was eaſy to apply a debaſing 
epithet to any thing, but with men 
accuſtomed to examine before they 
determined that mode of debate 
would have little weight. The 
nobleman to whom he alluded had 
by moſt irrefragable arguments con- 
vinced the houſe in a former ſeſſion 


that the bill ought not to paſs, 7 
abſence of that perſon was of is 
a ſtrong argument in his nj 
againſt proceeding any farther wi 
the bill at preſent. The real 
of lord Sydney were anſwered oi 
the marquis of Carmarthen, ui 
the bill was farther ſupported 
lord Hopeton. The noblemen 
ſpoke on the other ſide were d 
Warren, biſhop of Bangor, 1 
the carl of Sandwich. Upon t 
ſecond reading the houſe diet 
contents in favour of the bill 
not contents 4 ; but upon the thx 
reading the houſe having muſe 
in 2 ſomewhat greater number, a 
feveral proxies being given, th: 
nal diviſion was contents 15, 
contents 38. 


CHAPTER, V. 


Will for eſtabliſhing a Sinking Fund. Civil Life Bill, Wine E u 


Bill of Crown 
of Lord Rodney. 


HE ſubjeR, which the miniſter 
ſeemed to intend ſhould make 

the —— _g figure in this ſeſſion of 
parliament, was the propoſal of a 


Anking fund, to be applied towards 


diſcharging the national debt. We 
have already endeavoured. to d:{- 
cover the general merit of projects 
of this ſort, when we had occaſion 
to treat of the plan of the French 
caifle d*amortiflement, which was 
inſtituted in the month of Auguſt, 
1784. There are few writers whoſe 
works are more inſtructive or more 
uſeful than the ingenious inventors 
of paradoxes, While they are in 
the purſuit of a propoſition which 
is neither plauſible nor true, they 
occaſionally illuſtrate various inci« 


nds. Mr. Wberforct”s Bill. Fiſheries. Coupe Ti 


dental ſubjects, and the ſingulan 
of their es enables them to a 
ceed in diſcoveries, which the pia 
and artleſs enquirer after tr! 
would never have thought 0 
Thus it has notoriouſly happen 
in the preſent inſtance, Te 
at which we are arrived, has p 
duced reaſoners, who have end: 
voured to demonitrate that the e 
tinction and the reduction of 2" 
tional debt are vain and vil! 
theories; that they can ner! 
effected in any important Ce! 
and that the purſuit of the 
pregnant with Gareſs, calamity A 
ruin. Maintaining a prop 
ſo indeſenſible in its tenout, i 
have taught us in a more 1% 
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ner than any other political 
-ulatiſts, that an object of this 
d may be purſued with an ex- 
eaud a dellructive vehemence; 
t, ſo long as the preſent ütuation 
things ſhall continue, the carry- 
on of wars upon loans is a mat- 
of indiſpenſible neceſſity ; that 
increaling the number of our 
es is no infallible receipt for the 
reaſing our income; and that in 
hands of a ſkilful financier the 
plition of impoſts will ſometimes 
found to enhance the amount of 
general revenue. Theſe ſpe- 
ations have not been without 
ir effect upon our practical ſtateſ- 
n, and upon the miniſters of the 
| courts in Europe. M. de Ca- 
ne, in the inſtance to which we 
e alluded, ſet apart no greater a 
n than an annuity of 120, oool. 
the original foundation of his 
king fund; and we ſhall find Mr. 
t laying few additional burthens 
the people of England for the 
nion of his favourite ol ject of 
annual million. 
The preſent ſeſſion of parliament 
pears to have commenced with 
23, if not honourable to the mi- 
er, at leaſt extremely favourable 
the ſucceſs of his operation, We 
ad Mr. Fox in our preceding 


ances of his — with a lan- 
age full of apprehenſion, and 


© expreſſions ſtrongly importing 
1 immediate neceffiiy of extraor- 
nan c meaſures. In the ſpeech 


ch he made upon the firit day 
the preſent ſeſſion, he appears to 
e altered his tone. He no lon- 
doubts. of the gm war ſtate 


5 the revenue, he only requires 
n be allowed in a degree of ſcep- 
£ im reſpecting the cauſes of that 
1 lperity, With regard to the 
th tenhon of trade, the increaſe of 
* 


public credit, and the growing 


une, treating the ſubject of the 
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ſurplus of the revenue, theſe were 
circumilances in which every man 
muſt rejoice, No party, no politi- 
cal faction, no ſet of perſons of 
any name or deſcription could with- 
hold their exultation upon a ſub- 
jet of ſo general benefit. The 
concluſion that was to be drawn 
from theſe appearances, the return- 
ing vigour of our refources, muſt 
afford matter of ſolid ſatis faction 
and unreſtrained triumph toall ranks 
of men and all parties in the ſtate. 
But were theſe matters of ſurpriſe, 
or circumſtances to cauſe aſtoniſh- 
ment? Undoubtedly they were not. 
Almoil erery man knew there would 
be ſome ſurplus ; almoſt every man 
expected it; they only differcd 
about the amount of that ſurplus, 
Mr. Fox would not pretend to 
aſſign the cauſes to which theſe 
ſymptoms of returning vigour were 
aſerĩbable: that might be matter of 
much uſeleſs difference of opinion. 
Several of them might be owing to 
the ſucceſs of ſome of the meaſures 
of the preſeat adminiſtratioa ; he 
would not be ſo uncandid as to deny 
that they were. But more, far 
more, he belicved were owing to 
the failure of other of their mea- 
ſures, which, had they ſucceeded, 
muſt have been attended with con- 
ſequences the moſt fatal to the re- 
venue, and to the national credit 
and proſperity that could poflibly 
be imagmed, Mr. Fox flated in 
flrong terms the miſchief the mea- 
ſures towhich he alluded had already 
produced, by diſguſting the-manu- 
tacturers of Great Britain, teach- 
ing them that the houſe of com- 
mons would diſregard their pet'- 
tions, aud bringing into diſcuſſon 4 
variety of points which he was 
convinced ought never to have been 
diſturbed. Nothing but the alarm 
and diſguſt attending the agitation 


of thoſs bad meaſures could bare 
. fa 
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ſo long Lept back the returning 
trade of the country, the natural 
conſequence of peace, and which 
bad followed upon the concluſion 
of every war in which we had been 
engaged. This alarm and diſguit 
had been in a great degree removed 
by the failure cf the [riſh propoſi- 
tions; and the tide of trade was 
now returning to its old and natu- 
ral channel. 

Mr. Pitt moved early in the ſeſ- 
ſſion, that ſeveral papers ſhould be 
laid upon the table of the houſe of 
commons, to enable them to form 
an eſtimate of the annual national 
income, as well as the amount of 
the public expenditure, in conſe- 

uence of which they would be em- 
powered to judge of the exiſting ſur- 
plus, and of the ſum it would be 
farther neceſſary to provide, in or- 
der to raiſe the total to the amount 


* Which was intended to form the ori- 


inal batis of the intended finking 
— On the ſeventh ot March 
Mr. Pitt farther moved for the ap- 
pointment by ballot of a ſelect com- 
mittee of nine perſons, to examine 
the papers, and to lay the reſult 
before the houſe. His intention 


was to take every poflible ſtep to 


give full and complete fatisfaction 
to the nation in a matter of great 
and general concern ; and he con- 
ceived, that the ſolemnity of a com- 
mittec, and the formality of a re- 

rt would anſwer this. purpoſe 
* than a ſet of unconnected 
papers or the affirmation of a mi- 
nilier, The members of the com- 
mittee were the marquis of Graham, 
Mr. William Grenrilic. Mr. dward 


Eliot, Mr. Roſe, Mr. Wi.berforce, 


Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. John Call, Mr. 
Smyth and Mr. Addington, the two 
laſt of whoin had been che mover 
and ſeconder of the addreſs upon 
the ſpeech from the throne. "Phe 
report af this committee was laid 


before the houſe on the twenty-{/ 
and the copies of it were delivey 
to the members on the tw 
ſeventh of March. It is nay 
cefſary for us to ſtate the cone 
of this report, as they will cone? 
large before our readers in the i 
ſequent debates. 

Two days afier the copies ie 
been delivered, Mr. Pitt opened 
budget in a committee of the whit 
houſe. He congratulated pat 
ment in a very animated ſtyle, a 
the ſpectacle with which this @ 
preſented them. To behold the 
country, emerging from a mot 
fortunate war, which added (ag 
an accumulation to debts before i 
menſe, that it was the belief 
ſurrounding nations, and of mar 
among ourſelves, that our poxe 
muſt neceſſarily fail, and that 
ſhould fink undcr the burthen: 
behold the nation, inſtead of 6 
ſpairing at its alarming conduit 
looking its ſituation in the face, ui 
eſiabliſhing upon a ſpirited and e ! 
manent plan, the means of reli 
ing itſclf from its incumbrancy*75, 
garg ſuch an idea of our ne 
ources, as muſt afford the mot! 
tereſling ſpectacle to ourſelves, m0 
aſſoniſh the nations around us, a 


muſt enable us to regain that p! rvec 
eminence to which we were on m b 
accounts ſo juſtly entitled. eum 
wiſhed- for day was at length ar dit 


ed, when all eſpondency and 4 pot 
my fear might be laid afide, 1 
when our proſpect brichtened 


every ſide with exultation and hoon un 
With how much pleaſure wa VM had 
Pitr able to add, that rhis could + had 
carried imo effect without Nos 
any new burthens of conſidem d 
magnitude upon the people. f. to h 
was beyond the expectation of ent on | 

a 


man, and was indeed a fubyjed 
the greateſt rejoicing to every n = 
of his country). * 
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"he amount, Mr. Pitt obſerved, 
the revenue, as it ſtood for the 
rent year, was ſtated by the 
nmittee at 15,397, ooo. The ex- 
diture they divided into the ar- 
es that were permanent, and the 
icles that were fluctuating, In 
former deſcripiion they conſi- 
ed the intereſts of the national 
tt, which was 9,275,769l., the 
| liſt oo, oool., the exchequer 
s, the charges on the aggregate 
d, and the appropriated duties. 
e whole of this diviſion was 
en at 10,554,0001; The other 
of expences included the diffe- 
t eſtabliſhments for the defence 
the nation, as the army, the 
y, the ordnance, and“ the mi- 
They had allowed for the 
y eighteen thouſand men, at 
|, each, which was more than 
| ever been kept up in time of 
The army they had taken 
dn the ſame mode of — 
they allowed for it 1,600,000 
e whole expenditure, permanent 
fluctuating, they eſtimated at 
178,0001. Of conſequence there 
aned a ſurplus of the annual 
me above the expenditure, of 
col. 
t was however neceſſary to. be 
rred, that, though this was itat- 
to be the annual ex 
time muſt intervene before the 
enditure could be reduced to 
point, The war, from the 
den of which we were juſt de- 
ed, had been moſt expenſive 
tunous, Many of the drains 
dad occurred during the courſe 
bad not ended with the con - 
on of peace, but ſtill continu- 
ad muſt be expected for ſome 
to hang over the nation. Un- 
the head of the navy, many 
© that had been laid upon the 
u were to be finiſhed. They 


nditure, 


= built too far to allow them 
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to go back and be loſt to the pub- 
lie; and they were beſide neceſſary 
to increaſe 01r naval ſtrength to an 
equality with our powerful neigh- 
bours. The demands upon this 
head were ſo conſiderable, that, 
though the committee had ſlated 
the peace eitabliſhment of the navy 
at 1, 800, oo l., yet the expence 
attending it in the preſent year, was 
taken in the current eſtimate at 
2, 400, oool., and would at leaſt 
amount to 2, 360, oool. In the ar- 
my the exceedings were much 
above the common run of the ex- 
pence of that eitabliſhment ; and 

this amounted to nearly 300,0001. 

T heſe two ſums would nearly effect 

the annihilation of the ſurplus, if 
out of that ſurplus it was neceſſary 

they ſhould be diſcharged. But in 
reality they were not annualcharges; 

they were the remainder of the ex- 

pences of the lait war, and they 

mult ſpeedily ceaſe altogether. In 

four years the moſt burthenſome of 

the articles, that of ſhip building, 

would be removed, nor could this 

be effected ſooner. It was neceſfary 

therefore, that they ſhould look to 

a future average, in order to obtain 

a true eſtimate of the diſburſements 

of the nation. 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to examine 
what the amount of the extraor- 
dinary demand would be for the 
whole term of four years. The 
excecding of the navy upon the cur- 
rent eſtimates, above the ſum at 
which it had been taken in the re- 

rt of the committee was 600, oo l. 
— three following years it would 
not be ſo much, and might be ta- 
ken at 400, oool. The ſum there - 
fore to be provided for under this 
head, for the whole term of four 

ears, was 1,800,00cl. The other 

eads, that ſuggeſed themſelves as 

matters of extraordinary demand, 

were the army, the ordhance, and 
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the American loyaliſts. Theſe three 
was taken by Mr. Pitt for the en- 
ſuing four years at 1, 200, oool. 
The total demand of three millions 
might be encountered by the me- 
thod of funding, and ways and 
means might be provided to anſwer 
the intere't, without occaſioning any 
intolerable burthen to the nation. 
But the ſtate of the country was at 
preſent ſo very flouriſhing, that Mr. 
Pitt was happy to mention, that it 
would not be neceſſary to lay any 
raxes upon the people on this ac- 
count, and that we had certain ex- 
traordinary reſources within our- 
ſelves, which would be found abun- 
dantly to anſwer every thing that 
was required, | 
The committee had enumerated 
theſe reſources ; and the firſt they 
had mentioned was that of lotteries. 
Jt had been objected indeed to this 
method of raiting moncy, that it 
aftorded the moſt dangerous encou- 
ragement to the ſpirit of gaming, 
The ſpirit of gaming however Was 
ſo deeply rooted, that Mr. Pitt was 
afraid it was of little conſequence 
whether a lottery was given or with- 
held. In the mean time govern- 
ment was not reſolved whether 
there ſhould be one in the preſent 
year. The next head was that of 
ſavings in the army, or ſums ef 
money, that had been appropriated 
to ditferent ſervices, but had not 
been expended. Theſe had been 
found very conſiderable after the 
peace of 1763; and from the extent 
of the grants during the late war 
much more might be expected. I he 
ſum of 450, oool. had already been 
paid under this head into the exche- 
uer. There were beſide immenſe 
tums in the hands of former pay- 
maſters, which it was expected a 
little time would bring to the public 
account, The commiſſioners of ac- 
eounts had indeed an immenſe 


s 


AND 


labour upon their hands, Th 
had to go through one hundrelg 
eighteen regiments of foot, a 
many of horſe and dragoons, wi 
accounts for non- effective m 
not been examined for wn 
years together. One regiment a 
they had gone through, bad pri 
ced 22,0051. for the uſe of gm 
ment; and, though Mr. Pit ou 
not be fo ſanguine as to expect 
my regiment would produces 
much, he however thought 
might ſtate the total, includinge 
tracts and other articles of ab 
at the ſum of 1,0-0,0001, Then 
ſource was the balance due m 
the company for the ſub{ivenc! 
troops in India. This amount 
boo, oool., and there was a prot 
lity of its being paid in 4% 
ſhort time. The committee aut 
to the account, the unclaimed 
vidends at the bank, a part ot wa 
might with ſafety be applied wo! 
public uſe, * and the tate of 
crown lands. | 
But the great article, upon wat 
they infiſted, and upon which tit 
built their ſureſt expectations 
a permanent ſurplus, was the! 
provement of the revenue by pl 
er regulations to dilcourage 
illicit trade, The regulations, vi 
had already been made in this 
ſpect, had not had room tor © 
full operation, and might bes 
pected ſtill to increaſe, fince 4 
dition of this ſort deri-cd f- 
regular ſource, and was det! 
ſudden effect of the reitoratiot 
peace, Wine was an article 
ſubject to great abuſes, and dena 
ed an immediate remedy. 
conſumption of wine in this cov 
was not diminiſhed, and yet u. 
peared, when the average of tht! 
year came to be compared with 
year 1740, that the revenues 


this article fell ſhort no leis 
| > 40,00 
247 
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d oool. Without laying a bur- 
a upon the country, there were 
ny regulations to be made in the 
icle ot ſpirits, that would increaſe 
rerenue from that branch of 
de. The article of tobacco was 
other object that demanded the 
ention of the legiſlature; and 
r. Pitt had no doubt, that, from 
regulations that would be pro- 
ſed under theſe heads, the ſum 
zoo, oool. per annum, might at 
| be obtained. In another ſeſ- 
n of parliament he intended alſo 
introduce a conſolidation of the 
ſtoms, which would undoubtedly 
greatly to the produce of the 
enue. If theretore the ſubject 
re fairly conſidered, we might 
re ſee ſums equal to the extraor- 
jary demands, without any new 
plication to parliament, and with- 
tany additional burthen upon the 
ops, 

One million was the ſum annually 
de contributed to the finkiug 
d, and Mr, Pitt propoſed, that 
money ſhould be placed in the 
nds of commiſſioners appointed 
that purpoſe, in quarterly pay- 
nts ot 250,0001. each, to begin 
the fifth of the following July. 
undertook to ſhow in what man- 
this money would be furniſhed 
the three quarterly payments, 
i would fall within the current 
. He ſtated the ways and means 
14,362,480l.; and the ſupplies 
t had been voted at 12,477,0351. 
conſequence, there remained a 
pls of 885, 3951, This ſurplus 
\. Pitt contidered as affording not 
the requifite ſum of 7 50,0001. 
ll» a remainder of 125,400. ; 
meluding the increaſe of the 
eue according to the i-leas of the 
mittee, a remainder of 449,0G31. 
ir, Pitt now came to obſerve, 
R the ſurplus, the exiſtence of 
en ae had endeavoured to prove 
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to the houſe, amounted to no more 
than oo, ocol.; and that therefore 
the additional ſum of 100,000l. 
muſt be raiſed in order to complete 
the propoſed annual million. This 
ſum he was happy to be able to ob- 
tain without laying any taxes that 
would be burthenſome to the people 
at large. He would firſt move for 
an additional duty upon ſpirits. 
They had formerly been charged 
in what was called the waſh, with 
ſeven pence per gallon, This was 
afterwards decreafed to five pence ; 
and he ſhould now fix it at fix pence 
per gallon, which would produce 
about 70, oool. Another operation 
he would propoſe was only the mo- 
dification of a tax; it conſiſted in 
a duty upon the importation of two 
ſpecies of timber; and this he took 
at 30,000l. A farther tax which 
he propoſed was upon an article of 
mere luxury, upon pertumery and 
hair-poder; and this he would 
rate at 15,0001. or 20 oool. Thus 
he would make up the requiſite 
ſum in order to complete the an- 
nual million. 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to explain to 
the houſe the effects, that would be 
produced by an attention to com- 
pound intereſt, The million to be 
applied would by that hy potheſis 
amount to a very great ſum 1n a pe- 
riod, that was not very long in the 
life of an individual, and was but 
an hour in the exiſtence of a na- 
tion. It would diminiſh the debt 
of this country fo much; us ro'pre- 
vent the exigencies of war from 
ever raiſing it to the enormous 
height — had hitherto done, In 
the period of twenty-eight years 
the ſum of a million annually im- 
proved, would produce an income 
of four millions per annum. Care 
therefore mult be taken, that this 
fund were never divert. d from its ori- 
ginal deſtination, This had hithef- 

G 2 to 
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to been the bine of this country, 
If the original linking fund had 
been properly applied, it was eaſy 
to prove that our debts at this mo- 
ment would net have been ver 
burthenſome. Jo prevent this abuſe 
for the tuture, Mr. Pitt propoled, 
that the ſum be veſted in the hands 
of certain comnmilſioners, to be by 
them applied quarterly to the buy- 
mg of itock; ſo that no ſum 
fhould ever lie within the graſp of 
a miniſter great enough to tempt 
him to infringe upon this national 
revenue. By placing it in the 
hands of commiſſioners, it would 
be rendered impoſſible that this 
ſhould be done by ſtealth ; and a 
mini-ier could not have the confi- 
dence to come to that houſe, ex- 
preſsly to demand the repeal of ſo 
beneſicial and negeflary a law. 

The perſons, who ſhould be ap- 
poin· ed to this commiſſion-ſhould be 
of rank and diſtinction, to ſecure 
them from ſuſpicion, and to create, 
as far as character could go, a be- 
tief of their diſcharging their truſt 
with rectitude and fidelity. In the 
firſt place, he thought it right, that 
the perſon, by whom the office of 
fpeaker of that houſe ſhould be 

lled, ſhould be placed at the head 
of it. Parliament could not more 
folemr'y promulgate its high ſenſe 
of the duty by which the com- 
miſſioners would be bound. He 
twught alſo, without aſeribing any 
thing to himielt, that the perſon 
who held an office ſo intimately 
connected with finance, as the 
chancellor of the exchequer, ought 
to have a place in that liſt. To 
theſe might be added the maſter of 
the rolls, the governor and — 
governor of the bank of England, 
and the accomptant-general of the 
high court of chancery. Such 
were the perſons Mr. Pitt ſhould 


. Propoſe to be appointed to this 
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truſt, when the bill ſhould cons 
before the committee. He was i 
from aſcribing any merit to him: 
in ſuggeſting the ſcheme ; but k 
could not but think himſelf wn 
happy, that, inſtead of expendy 
the money of the public, he ſhout 
have the good fortune to be let 
ſet about dimimſhing its burthes 
The plan had long been the ui 
and the hope of all men; and 
felt uncommon pleaſure in bei 
able to flatter himſelf, that his tm 
might be inſcribed on that fim 
lumn, which was now about to 
raiſed to national faith, and nationl 
1 1 

The firſt perſon, who ſuggeln 
his remarks upon the plan whi 
had been opened by Mr. Pin, n 
fir Grey Cooper. He ridiculed th 
ſtreſs, which had been laid upon. 
mode of the accumulation of! 
ney at compound intereſt, kndr 
marked that it was a propolitu 
perfefily fimple and obvious 1 
every capacity, He obſerved, th 
the mode in which the late on 
mittee had proceeded in making 
its report, was extremely uni 
They had taken the amount ef ü 
receipt of the public income fort 
preſent year, 69999” it had prom 
a remarkably favourable year; 
had nor ſlated againſt it the read 
penditure of the year, becauſe th 
would have afforded no fury 
upon the ſtriking of the ala 
Very different had been the d 
duct of the father of the preßt 
of the committee, Mr. Geo 
Grenville, who in a pamphlet, u 
had been publiſhed under bis am 
tion at the cloſe of the precedl 
war, entitled Confiderations on 
State of the Finances of the Nu 
had expreſsly declared that he 
not think himſelf at liberty to u 
the receipt of the current Je! 


the batis of his enquiry, bers 
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2t was the year immediately after thought proper to leave out of their 
concluſion of the peace, and of calculation the year 1782, which 


5 nſequence had been a year more they ſtated to have been uncom- 
* oductive than uſual. He remark- monly deficient, Now the ule of 
"HY upon the language of Mr. Pitt, an average had ever been to ſtrike 
* o had ſaid, that the three mil- a balance between ſums of a differ- 
nl or exchequer bills to be paid ent amount, and to take into con- 
wh need not be taken into the ac- fideration a number of vears, among 
warn ant, as they made an article un- which there might be ſome of ex- 
ür cach diſin& head of ſupply; traordinary ſcarcity, and others of 
= Jof ways and means; thoſe to extraordinary plenty. Mr. Fox 

0 paid of ranging under the for- reminded the houte of the ridicule 


""_ r, and three millions more to be Mr. Pitt had thrown upon the lan- 
cd in the diſcharge of them, guage he had uſed on the firſt day 
ging under the latter. Was Mr. of the ſeſſion, when he had obſerv- 
tt aware that the circulation of ed in a moderate ſtyle, that he be- 
ele bills would be a great incon- heved there might be ſome exiſting 
nience, and under certain cir- ſurplus.” The fact was now aſcer- 
mſtances would materially de- tained, and he begged leave to aſk, 
{ the market? The conduct of whether, ſo far from its being true, 
d North in 1773 had been very that there was ſome ſurplus for the 
ferent, and much more provi- preſent year, there was not an ace 
t, The amount of exchequer tual deficiency ? 

Ils did not at that time exceed In the opinion of Mr. Fox, 
$:0,0001,; and yet he had exert- twenty-eight years was too long a 
himſelf to reduce their value to period to which to look forward for 
pco,0001l., and had ſuſpendedthe the effect of this plan. Before that 
yment of the funded debt for that term was arrived, it was not im- 
eration, which had been thought probable we might have another 
perſons of the greateſt experi- war, and a variety of circumſtances 
ce the moſt adviſeable mode of might occur, which would operate 
plying the ſurplus of the year. as a temptation to a future chan- 

Mr. Fox introduced his remarks cellor of the exchequer, and a fu- 

th declaring, that no man in ex- ture houſe of cemmons to repeal 

ace ever was, or ever had been the act, annul the inſtitution, and 

greater friend to the inſtitution divert the appropriation of its ſtock 

a ſinking fund, than he had to the immediate ſervices of the 

den himſelf from the firſt mo- year. It was a melancholy reflec- 

nt of his political life. He con- tion, which was held out to the pub- 

med the mode in which the late lic by the report under conſidera» 

nmittee had proceeded in ſtrik- tion, when it was the clear deduc= 

| an average, which he ſaid was tion from the whole, that the per- 

only different from every for- manent peace eſtabliſhment was not 

committee, but which totally to be expected before the year 1791, 

erled the very principle upon eight years after the conclufion of 

ich an operation of this kind the war. In order to give the pro- 

t be founded. In illuſtration per degree of efficacy to ſo import- 

his remark, he inſtanced the ant a meaſure as that which was 

Kuce of the tax upon malt, in now before the houſe, Mr. Fox re- 


"ting which the committee had commended to the miniſter to pro- 
G 3 vide 
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vide new taxes in lieu of ſuch as ing off a part of the national ch, 
had failed, in order to make up the which had been by a ſubſcripta 
ſum for which thoſe taxes had ori- of individuals, to whom the {4 
ginally been given. The ſhop-tax of parliament had been engageln 
tor inſtance, had been eſtimated at redeem ſpecific portions at cents 
120,0col., It appeared however, ſtated periods. He dwelt up nt 
that its actual produce would difference between the two pla 
amount to no more than 70, oo; obſerving that under the latter, te 
and, when the modifications which engagement of parliament was dd 
were now introduced ſhould come equally facrcd, with the pledge vs 
into operation, the whole would be nerally to pay the inteteſt of th 
reduced to an income of 50,000l. national debt; and undoubtech 
In this caſe he held it to be the du- nothing ſhort of a national ba 
ty of the chancellor of the ex- ruptcy would have prevented th 
chequer, either to propoſe a new ſums for which the nation was & 01 
tax that would be efficient for gaged, from being paid to the h. 
120, oool., and repeal the ſhop-tax, vidual ſubſcribers. Mr. Fox 40 
or a tax that would produce expreſſed ſome doubts, whethertx 
70, oool., the ſum by which the compelling the commiſſioners toly 
actual produce of the ſhop-tax fell out the money on ceœrtan Gn 
ſhort of the amount at which it might not raiſe the market, and 
had origina'ly been eſtimated, In- ditcover ſellers, when none mit 
ſtead of applying an imaginary ſur- voluntarily offer, might not 6 
plus to the purpoſe of inſtituting inhance the price of tac ſtock, 1"! 
2 ſinking fund, he would have ad- occaſion the benefit to be entire 
viſed the creation of an actual mil- loſt to the public. at 
lion by the introduction of new Mr. Pitt replied ta the objediun 
taxes, and the placing the fund of Mr. Fox. He obſerved, that'it 
upon a ſolid foundation, which was idea of paying off a parr »f the © mp 
now built upon nothing but viſion- by a ſubſcription of individua's, M4 
ary predictions. been ſuggeſted to him by ſcan! 
Mr. Fox ſtated two ſpecific ob perſons, and had received hi 
jections to the plan which was de- approbation, but that he had at ive, 
ſcribed by Mr. Pitt. The firſt was wards been obliged to reicct ha thi 
the idea of making the ſum appro- account of the inconveniencies 
priated inalienable in time of war; which it was liable. With cen 
and he endeavoured to point out to preſerving the fund to be i 
8 ſeveral diſadvantages which would ably applied in diminution c * 
reſult from this proviſion. His debt, this was to be conſiders 
other objection was pointed againſt ' the moſt eſſential circumſnce d 
the circumſtance of making the en- the meaſure. To ſuffer it it uf 
8 gagement into which parliament time or upon any pretence to && 
it | entered for paying off the debt, 4 verted from its object, would 

| matter only of general obligation, to defeat and overturn the e . 
and thus leaving both the commiſ- of his plan. IIe hoped ther 
ſioners and the object of their inſti» when the bill he ſhould inte | 
tution liable to be annihilated by a ſhould once have p-fſcd into a Ts 
future parliament. He reminded that the houſe would hold it(e!! ſe 
the houſe of the mode of the ori- lemnly pledged never to liſten to 27 05 
ginal inſtitution of a plan for pay - propoſal for its repeal. a | 
CF ſ a ; 
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Upon the ſecond reading of the 
| tor the eſtabliſhing of a fund to 
inalienably applied to the paying 
the national debt, whi h took 
ice on the ſixth of Apru, Mr. 
fey afligned ſeveral reaſons, 
zgh ardently attached to the 
of a finkiog fund, that inguced 
n to fear, that the appropriating 
y part of the public revenue to 
is purpoſe was not yet pra-ticable, 

declaied, that he had felt great 
isfaction, when Mr. Pitt, in tak - 


= & notice of the exceſs of the ex- 
« + Foditure of the preſent year be- 
od the general ſtrement in the 
Won of the committee, had ſaid, 
arte, though there might, upon the 
aon enſuing years, ariſe an exceſs 
un diſburſement to the amount of 

ue millions, he had however no 
ubt that money would come into 


hands of the public ſufficiently 
ly io anſwer that demand. But 
nen recollection he had found, 

ecke receipt of that money was 


The 


-% oo W$:cmcly uncertain, ay- 
we" at ot the debt of the Eaſt India 
mpany was not a thing that could 


counted upon with ſecuri: y, con- 
lering the embarcafiment in which 
e affairs of that company wete in- 
ved, The unclaimed dividends 
the bank could not be applied ta 
e lervice of the nation, without ſe- 
rey being given to the public 
editor, that the money ſhould be 
coming when properly called 
r; nor ought it to be touched 
tout a diligent ſearch after the 
ner of the dividend. Mr Huſſey 


at would ariſe. from the quantity 
exchequer bills which were at 
crc oo” ume unfunded, declaring, that, 
| great care u ere not taken, the re- 
would be, that the public in 
ir trafic in the funds would buy 
r and ſell cheap. 
Va the fourth of May Mr. She- 


mplained of the inconveniences 
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ridan brought forward a number of 
motions, of whichthe houſe bad been 
for ſome time in expectation, and 
the object of which was to cenſure 
the ceport which had been preſented 
by Mr. Grenville's committee. 
Theſe motions he ſupported by a 
ſpeech of great brilliancy, and in 
the courſe of which he diſplayed a 
very intimate and comprehenſive 
acquaintance with the ſubject of 
tinaizce, It was not his purpoſe to 
enter into any argument reſpecting 
the principle of the bill for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a linking fund, or to 
diſcuſs the propriety of applying 
the ſurplus ſuppoſed to exiſt, in the 
manner provided by-that bill. The 
object, upon which he intended to 
enter, was, the examination of the 
great and 2 queſtion, he- 
ther there actually exiſted any ſur - 
plus. He was well aware, that, 
however intimate were the connec- 
tion of the ſubject wich tbe welfare 
of the nation, it was not one of 
thoſe, in which the houſe took auy 
great delight, or to the diſcuſſion of 
which they were fond of attendiog. 
The critical ſituation of the country 
however, and the magnitude of the 
object in queſtion, he hoped, would 
be thought to entitle it to their par- 
*icular notice. In the commence- 
of ſo important a buſineſs, 
pi. .-dealing was firſt of all indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary. Above all it 
behoved that houſe not to deceive 
itſelf, to gloſs over nothing, to avoid 
nothing that made againſt the deſir- 
ed purpoſe. Under this impreſſion 
it was, and not with any deſpondent 
ideas of the national reſources, that 
he meant to call their attention to 
the report upon the table; and he 
conceived that he ſhould be able to 
prove, that it wag drawn up upon 
erroneous principles, that it was re- 
plete with miſtaken calculations, 
that the committee had acted under 
G 4 a de- 


« 
N 


* 
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, 
a deluſion, and that the effect of the 
whole was too fallacious to deſerve 
their reliance, as the ground of a 
proceeding of fo ſerious and impor- 
tant a nature. Mr. Sheridan beg» 
ged leave, once for all, to be un- 
deritood as not meaning to convey 
any imputation on the perſons u ho 
compoſed the comminee; at the 
ſame time that he muſt confeſs, that 
he thought the manner in which 
the committee had been formed li- 
able to great objection. Mr. Pitt bad 
gone the length of avowing, that he 
ihould not be aſnamed to deliver liſts 
of his own friends to be ballotted 
for to form the committee. He 
ſhould have imagined, that a fair and 
impartial commitice, compoſed of 
men of different ſentiments, men, 
who were as likely to have drawn 
out the dark fide of the queſtion as 
the favourable one, would have 
been the beſt adapted for ſuch an 
occalion, | 7 
The committee, in the exordium 
of the report, obſerved, that the 
large amount of the taxes propoſed 
ſince the commencement ot the late 
war, the difficulties under which the 
different branches of our commerce 
laboured during the continuance 
of that war, and the great and in- 
erraſing prevalence of illicit trade 
2 to the meaſures recently 
adopted for its ſuppreſſion, appeared 
to render any averages of the amount 
of the revenue in any former peri- 
ods, in a great degree inappheable to 
= preſent ſituation of the country, 
he very reverſe of this reaſoning 
ought to have prevailed. The com- 
mittee would have done much more 
wiſely ta bave ſtated the averages of 
former periods; and where, Mr. She- 
ridan aſked, was the difficulty, fince 
was ng new ſituation to this 
country ? The favourite object of 
the report was to hold up the mea- 
lures, recently taken by the miniſter 
, 6 7 N 


of the day for the prevention 4 
ſmuggling, as the principal cauſes 
the tuppuſed increaſe of the p 
income, Mr. Sheridan contrads 
ed this —— He mention 
ſugar and ſeveral other article, t 
revenue upon which could noth 
ſuppoſed to have been affected 
theſe meaſures. Indeed he kn 
not how thoſe meaſures could x 
any reſpect be ſaid to have teu 
to the increaſe of the revenue, unld 
it was in the effect of the comns 
tation- tax. The operation of tix 
regulation was to increaſe the a 
ſumption of tea in this kingdon 
and particularly of teas of the fu 
fort, and thus to extend a trade, tt 
balance of which had already ben 
fo highly diſadvantageous to tii 
country, "The immediate con 
uence of this meaſure was, that er 
ſt India company u as placed us 
der the neceſſity of raking up fra 
the public according to the eſtinat 
of one of her moſt active member, e 
Mr. Baring, four millions of mate 
This was doubtleſs an overllath 
ment; but whatever were the {un 
the company muſt borrow it ot tt 
bank, and parliament be the ſccuts 
ty, which was exactly the fans e 
if they had lent it themſclis 
Mr. Sheridan pointed out ſeveral 
ticles which appeared to bin vr | 
have been erroneoutly calculate 
the game duties, the poſt-horle er 
the duty on gloves, the duty © el 
medicines, the ſhop-rax, and goss 
tax on attornies. To what 214 
number of years muſt parliant 
look forward, even admitting 0"! 


the committee had been found ee 


its arguments, for the completions 
their wonderful defigns ? The png 
fent members of the houſe v0 
be doparted, and their political 
iſtence terminated, They, dt 
grey-bearded ſiewards, who M 
rack-regeed the tenants, ane 
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ir and levied executions, 


uld have left the new parliament 
a young heir to come into the 
ſeſſion of an unincumbered eftare, 


les, the Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that there 
not ere many expences that would 
ted by iWobably come upon the public be- 
ba e the year 1791, of which the 
uid mittee had not taken the leaſt 
tenis tice in their report, He declared, 


at he thought 1,800,000l. too 
for the peace eſtabliſhment of 
navy. He reminded the houſe, 
at our ſituation was now very dif- 
rent from what it had been at the 
d of the war before the laſt, We 
uld then reſt in ſecurity with a 


de, the 

v ben och ſmaller naval force than was 
0 tw neceſſary for our protection. 
cone he national glory and honour 
nat tir Were at that day a ſufficient guard; 
ed, though our efforts had been 
» (ron {WFonderful during the late war, 
time it was to be remembered, that 
mben e had been unſucceſsful. When 


te ſyſtem of fortifications had been 
probated, th= houſe would recol- 
ct, that they were all agreed in 
de premiſes that it was right to pro- 
& the dock-· yards; and that, when 
e new-fangled mode of protection 
as rejected, it was determined to 
fend them in the old faſhioned, vul- 


in vr way, by a ſtrong navy. He at 
laute time, and he believed many o- 
ſe ers had expected, that a part of 
e money refuſed for the fortifica- 
16 ers would have been demanded 
2 4 Fr the purpoſe of ſtrengthening the 


y. Beſide, though the propoſed 
rofications: had been rejetted. yet 
me fortifications there would be, 
d they certainly would coft ſome- 


e pe: Wing. Another expence was, the 
wo WW! liſt, for it was pretty generally 
al c erdtood, that” the king ſtood in 
ie of d of the whole 900, oool. for his 


n expenditure. The eftabliſh- 
at of the other branches of the 


uld be then no more; they ge 
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royal family muſt be added to the 
neral eſtimate. There was an- 
other ſubje& which could not long 
be deferred, and that was the in- 
creaſe of the income of the prince of 


Wales. Theſe additions to the 
expenditure, together with feveral 
others which Mr. Sheridan enu- 


merated, amounted to 4, ooo, oool.; 
to pay which he faw nothing in 
the report which deſerved to be de- 
pended upon. At preſent it was 
clear there was no ſurplus, and the 
only means which ſuggeſted them- 
ſelves to him for procuring the ſum 
wanted to commence the ſyſtem, 
wh a loan of a —_— for this 

ial purpoſe. For the miniſter 
— Ay wich the perſon in the 
comedy, „If you will not lend me 
the money, how can I pay you!“ 
Certain he was, that to rely on the 
report on the table, and to proceed 
with a bill founded upon ſo fallaci - 
ous principles and ſo erroneous rea- 
fonings, would be the height of 
raſhnefs and preſumption. It would 
be truſting too much to chance; 
and, if Mr. Pitt were imprudent 
enough to riſk it, it would ill be- 
come that houſe ro countenance 
ſuch a conduct. Tf they did, they 
would act like a ſchool-boy, who, 
for the ſake of getring at the fruit, 
graſped at the firſt branch which he 
could reach, and not only pulled down 
the unripe fruit, but deſtroyed the 
bloſſom, the bud and the bough, the 
hopes of a future crop. 

r. Sheridan's reſolutions were 
as follow : That the expected an- 
nual amount of the national income 
ſtated in the report of the committee, 
appeared in no reſpect to have been 
calculated upon the average receipts 
of a number of years, but was fixed 
at the amount of the produce of one 
year only, with the addition of the 
probable increaſe of the new taxes 
That it appeared, that the * 
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of theannual expenditure, as oppoſed 
to the amount of the income ſo cal- 
culated, was not a ſlatement of the 
preſent exiſting expenditure, or of 
that which mult exiſt for ſome years 
to come, but was formed from the 
probable reductions, which it was al- 
ledged would have, taken place in 
the proſpect of permanent peace to- 
wards the end of the year 1791 : 
That the different branches of the 
revenue, in the period upon which 
the future was calculated, appeared 
to have been ſingularly productive, 
2 in the cuſtoms: That it 

d not appear, that any means had 
been taken or in formation called for, 
in order to aſccrtain whether ſuch 
an increaſe of revenue had ariſen 
from cauſes which were likely to 
have a, permanent operation or 
otherwiſe ;., and that fuch an in- 
veſtigation was indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary : That the uncertainty of eſti - 
mating by ſuch a ctiterion the ex- 
pected future produce of the revenue, 
was {till more eyident upon a com- 

riſon of the quarter day ending 
the fifth of April laſt, with the ſame 
quarter in the preceding year upon 
which the future income was calcu- 
lated ; by which it appcareg that 
the amount of the latter quarter 
was inferior in the article of cuſtoms 
by the ſum of. 188, 2151. 13s. 4d. 
to the former: That in the ſaid re- 
port there were certain articles ot re- 
ceipt ertoneouſly ſtated, as proper io 
be added to the future angyal in- 
come, and other articles of expence 
erroneouſly omitted to be added to the 
expenditure: That the ſums voted, 
and to be voted for the preſent year 
conſiderably exceeded 15,397,47 11.: 
That the means by which the de- 
ficiency was to be made goed aroſe 
from aids and debts that belonged to 
the preſent year only: That there 
was no ſurplus income ow exiſting 


applicable to the reduction of the 


- 


national debt: That a ſurplus |, 
come in the enſuing quarters cou; 
ariſe only in the renewal of a Ja 
for an extraordinary million, ts. 
rowed upon exchequer bills in ti 
laſt year, and which it would k 
unneceſſary to make but for ti AR, 
„ of ſecuring that ſurplu: Wi 

hat an extraordinary increaf: d 
exchequer bills was an inexpedien 
anticipation of that aſſiſtance hid 
government might receive in th 
event of a peculiar emergency: Tha 
the ſaving to the public upon th 
intereſt of money — in thi 
way, was rendered precarious by 
the neceſſity of the more ſpeeds ee 
ſuing of ſuch bills, in order thattix 
object for which the loan was mat 
might be effectuallyanſwered: Ti, 
admitting, that by the foregoirs mr 
means the expected ſurplus would | 
ariſe upon the three enſuing qua 
ters, it appeared, that there would der 
then be an interval of nearly fon 
years, before the commencement i Mien 
that permanent peace eſtabliſhmet r t! 
which was to furniſh in the rede 
tion of its ſervices the expected (ur en 
plus: That in this period it app e 
ed from il · e yguchers annexed tote 
report and other papers that a ſus 
amounting to 4, ooo, oool., bels 
2, ooo, oool. due to the bank, uod 
be wanted above the ſtated anna 
income ; Finally, that for this ſua 
of 6,000,001. there appeared to l 
no adequate proviſion or reſourct. 
The reſolutions were carried in it 
negative without a dixiſion. 

It was not diſcovered till the fa 
ing fund bill was in a committee, tad 
a part of the powers delegated if 
that bill to the new commiliont® 
ran counter to preceding acts of pak 
liament. The matter was thus 
plained to the houſe by kr Gre 
Cooper. The bill aſſumed and ane 
legated a © power to pay off and * WW me 
deem the redeemable public , 

n 


yin 


ies at or above par upon ſuch 


cou tice, and on the payment of ſuch 
lou s, as were preſcribed and direct- 
bur by the ſaid clauſe.” The error 
n ti: Wobably aroſe from a negligent 


d inattentive conſtruction of the 
prds „ redeemable annuities.” It 
ght have been expegted, that the 
rſon, who propoſed this molt im- 
vriant bill, ſhould have known or 


n inſtructed, that the public an- 
| the ities were not redeemable in the 
Tix limited ſenſe of the word, bur on- 


in 2 certain manner and under 
cific terms and conditions ; with 
ſpeR to the formalities that (ſhould 
ecede, and the amount of the ſums 
at ſhould be paid off at each pe- 


od of redemption. If the clauſe 
Tz, Wd remained as it then food, the 
07 m miſſioners either cou'd not have 


plied any portion of the money 


Qua be veſted in them, towards the 
d emption of any part of tbe pubiic 
four bt at par; or if they ſhould have 


ken any ſteps or given any notices 
r that purpoſe, all ſuch proceed- 
gs and tranſactions would have 
en null and void. This would 
ave been an inauſpicious opening 
a great plan for the reduttion of 
e national debt, The credit of 
is country had been maintained by 
regular obſervance of the plight- 
| faith of parliament, and by an 
variable adherence ts the compact 
the public with its creditor, The 
ot minute aberration from this 
ve of conduct, the leaſt tendency to 
liquity or indirection in any tranſ- 
on with the ſtockholders, the moſt 
ſtant ſuſpicion that an implied or a 
tial conſent could break one fibre 
the public engagements, would 
lect the future ſtate and condition 
the kingdom in its reſources, and 
its loans when neceſſity ſhould 
mand them, infinitely more than 
e moſt proſperous ſucceſs of the 
reſent meaſure could ever compen- 
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ſate. An amendment was made to 
remove this objection, 

A farther amendment was made 
by Mr. Fox in concert with Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox repeated the objec- 
tion, which he bad originally made 
to the circumſtance of making the 
ſinking fund unalienable in time of 
war, and ſtated that his objeQtion 
reſted upon the difficulty into which 
the country might conſequently be 
thrown in the negociation of a fu- 
ture loan, What he ſhould wiſh 
therefore was, that, whenever a new 
loan ſhould hereafter be made, the 
miniſter ſhould not only propoſe 
taxes, which were efficacious and 
productive to pay the intereſt of the 
loan, but allo ſufficient. to make 

ood to the fnking fund what had 
en taken trom it; and that at the 
ſame time the commiſſianers ſhould 
be empowered toaccept the loan, or 
ſo much of it, as ſhould be equal to 
the caſh of the public whieh might 
be then in their hands. He meant, 
that, if, when a new loan of fix mil- 
lions was propoſed, there ſhould be 
one million in the hands of the com- 
miſſioners ; in ſuch cafe the com- 
miſſioners ſhould take a million of 
the loan, and the bonus or douceur 
of that million ſhould be received 
by them for the public ; ſo that, in 
fact, the pablie would only have 
five millions to borrow. Mr. Pitt 
was peculiarly happy to find a mo- 
tion of this nature come from Mr. 
Fox, becauſe it proved to him, that 
the idea which he had entertained 
of Mr. Fox's opinion upon the ſub- 
ject was erroneous, He had, he 
conſeſſed, imagined, that his objec- 
tion was. built upon grounds much 
leſs politic and liberal. He had 
apprehended that Mr. Fox's princi- 
le had been, that the whole of the 
Fund, as well the annual million as 
the accruing intereſt, ſhould be li- 
able at all times of difficulty to be 
| applied 
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applied to the current ſervice. Mr. fund was finally to accuny!, 
Pitt added in recommendation of would enable a miniſter to om 
the amendment, that the chief ap- go, ooo, ooo by way of loan. B 
prehenſion, which could ariſe in the alluded to the ſpeech of Mr. N 
minds of thoſe who wiſhed well to in which he had ſtated it as 2 0h 
the inſtitution, was that it might commendation of Mr. Fox's cf 
afford a temptation to future mini- that it tended to diminiſh the r 
ſters in times of diſtreſs, to apply ation to divert the finking fu 
the fund to the exigencios of gover- Earl Stanhope ſaid, that any ma, 
ment, in order to relieve themſelves who could uſe ſuch an arcune, 
from the painful neceſſity of doing abſolutely abandoned the detenced 
their duty in raiſing the ſupplies. the bill. The plan he propoſedny 
Now this amendment would prove that books ſhould be opened at t 
a means of preventing any tempt- bank in order to receive the nam 
ation, becauſe, without interfering of ſuch holders of ſtock bear 
with the main purpoſe of the eſta- three per cent. intereſt, as ſhoullk 
bliſhment, every advantage, which willing to ſignify their conſenttos 
could reſult to a miniſter by divert - cept of gol. for every fol. of ther 
ing the money to the current ſer- preſent capital, whenever the puble 
vices, might be obtained. Mr. Pitt ſhould be defirous of redeeming th 
hoped that poſlerity would take an faid capital at that price; and tht 
example from the preſent moment, all holders of this new three pr 
and perſevere in the perfection of the cent. wee be entitled ux 


object which was now begun; and he paid off, beſpre any part of any othe 
thought it no inauſpicious omen for public ſtock ſhould be redeemed, | 
the ultimate fucceſs of the plan, that was not however earl Stanhoptl 
its propriety and neceſſity had been intention, to deprive the commit. 
ſo obvious, as to overcome the ſpirit ers of the power already del 
and prejudice of party, and to create to them of purchaſing ſtock at tht 
an unanimity and concurrence of market price during a certain perich 
ſentiment in perſons, who, more, he but merely to pledge the public u 
was ſure, from accident than incli- deem the new three per cents. 4 
nation, were in general of different gol. whenever it ſhould be judged | 
opinions. The amendment was re- expedient, prior to their — at 
ceived. 5 any other portion of the patio 
The other objection of Mr. Fox debt. In recommendation ef * 
was purſued with ſome variation in ſcheme, lord Stanhope produced ib 
the houſe of lords by earl Stanhope. letters of ſeveral eminent broken 
This nobleman ſuggeſted Ns idea bankers and merchants, and of cs 5 
to the houſe upon the ſecond read tor Richard Price. at 
ing of the finking fund bill, which There vas no ſituation, ſaid lt 
took place on the twenty- ſecond of Stanhope, however unfortunath 
May. He thought that no appre- which did not afford ſome ſpech 
henſion was more alarming,thanthat of conſolation ; and, ſuch had bee! 
of the diverfion of the new ſinking the goodneſs of providence tow if 
fund in time of war, and that the mankind, that circumſtances of m- an 1 
only way to ercounter this objec- fortune generally carried ſome lt 
tion was by the ſubſcription of indi- viation along with them. The 
viduals,” He ſtated that 4,000,0001. ſent ſituation of our finances ab” 
of free revenue to which the ſinking ed an inſtance of this, If we _ 
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the nation might be haughty, 


miniſters might be proud, and 
ht be tempted to involve the 
don in raſh wars, from the fa- 
y with which they could obtain 
Wplics. But, if the nation were 
r it it were deeply involved in 
bt, if it were loaded with taxes 


* ich it could ſcarcely bear, mini- 
ks $ would not dare to involve this 


ntry in expenſive wars without 
procation and without neceſſi - 
- for the nation would tear that 


at te . * .* 0 

name iter in pieces, who, in the pre- 
_ | ſituation of our finances, ſhould 
aa olve the kingdom in a war, or 


empt to lay on an additional load 


tton , 
Fun faxes without a ſufficient cauſe. 
I the bill of Mr. Pitt tended to 
1» te ert, as it were, the great ſyſtem 
un nature. For without making us 
e it took from us any advantage 
erich we might derive from our 
- other Prertys , 

4. Earl Stanhope ſtated, that it was 
be erat ad vantage of the plan which 
7 had now ſuggeſted, that it might 
other year be grafted upon Mr. 


Ates plan. The bill of the mini- 
r was not defective ſo much on 


erich 2 : 

count of what it did contain, as 
ts, 3 account of what it ought to, but 
ae not contain. It was his wiſh, 


nice Pt Mr. Pitt's bill ſhould paſs with- 

' t a diſſenting voice, in order to 
low foreign powers, that, what- 
er might be the differences of 
union in this country with re- 
& to politics, there was one ſub- 
t upon which we were unani- 
ous, a firm determination to re- 
uce our debt, and redeem our 
ances, People might wonder 
W he could reconcile it to his 
ſcience to vote for ſo defective 
dd ſo bad a bill. But his princi- 
al objection was, that a miniſter 
ht be induced to involve this 
duntry into a war, in order to ſeize 
"a 2 large ſurplus; and that 
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objection did not now exiſt. The 
ſurplus of the year 1786 was nor 
that tempting morſel, that ſeducing 
bair, for the operation of which 
upon a miniſter's integrity he en- 
tertained ſo lively apprehenſions. 
Lord Stanhope concluded with mov- 
ing a reſolution, * that it was high- 
ly important to the public creditors, 
and neceſſary for the welfare of the 
country, chat a plan for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt thould be 
rendered abſolutely permaneut ; 
and that it was therefore eſſential 
that the public faith ſhould be tully 
pledged to individuals, by an ex- 
— compact being entered into 

ween the ſtate and the creditors, 
ſo that the breach of ſuch a con- 
tract ſhould be equivalent to an act 
of bankruptcy.” 

Lord Loughborough and lord 
Stormont paid very high compli- 
ments to the ſuggeſtions of earl 
Stanhope. They declared, that 
they had never recollected a firit 
ſpeech in that afſembly, which was 
the circumſtance under which lord 
Stanhope had ſpoken, that had 
come with more weight, or made a 
more evident impreſſion on the 
houſe. His ideas and their own, 
reſpecting the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, and the conduct which 
ought to be purſued at the preſent 
moment, were perfectly ſimilar. 
They however adviſed him to 
withdraw his preſent motion. To 
this lord Stanhope could not con- 
ſent, as his principal deſign in ſug+ 
geſting it had been to enter his opi- 
nion upon the journals of the houſe. 
Lord Camelford replied to the ar- 

uments that had been employed. 
He expreſſed his wiſhes, that the 
houſe would proceed with ſuch 
ſound policy and extreme caution, 
as to avoid throwing the leaſt dif. 
credit upon the bill, or giving the 
world au idea that it was thought 
an 
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an imperfect meaſure. Nothing 
indeed was more deſireable than 
that the plan ſhould be permanent ; 
but it was impoſſible to give it a 
higher degree of permanency than 
it would derive from the bill upon 
the table. With regard to the pro- 
poſal of paying off the three per 
cents at gol., lord Cameltord 
thought, that the plan of paying 
them off at the market price was 
more advantageous for the public, 


becauſe it made a period of war the 


time that it would be moſt eaſy for 
diſcharging the debt. The reſolu- 
tion of lord Stanhope was ſet aſide 
by a previous queſtion. 

A motion was made by lord Stor- 
mont for a meſſage to be ſent to the 
Houſe of commons, to know the 
grounds upon which they had 
paſſed the bill, that by this means 
they 7 obtain a copy of the 
report of the ſelect committee. He 
reminded the houſe, that on a for- 
mer occafion the miniſter had of 
His own accord ſent up minutes of 
the evidence, that the commons had 
heard at their bar, and which they 
ſtated to have been the ground of 
their proceedings in the caſe of the 
| Iriſh propoſitions. A meſſage was 

drawn up by the duke of Rich- 
mond, and appeared at the mo- 
ment to have received the counte- 
nance of Mr. Pitt; but it was di'- 
covered upon further enquiry, that 
no precedent could be found for a 
compliance with ſuch a demand; 
and of conſequence the houſe of 
commons, upon the motion of the 
miniſter, returned an anſwer to that 
purpoſe. Lord Loughborough and 
lord Stormont refiſted all farther 

roceedipgs upon the bill of Mr. 
Pint, upon the ground that the 
houſe had not before them the in- 
formation which they had already 
declared to be eſſentially neceſſary; 
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ceſſarily 


but they were over - ruled by t 
ſenſe of the majority. 

On the ſame day, on which M. 
Pitt had originally moved his c 
lutions preparatory to the into n. 
tion of his linking fund bill, ang. 
ſage from the king was deiiverd 
both houſes of parliament, (tang 
that it gave him great cone 
that it had not been found poſi 
to confine the expences of the q 
vil lic within the annual fun « 
850, oool., now applicable to thy 
purpoſe. A farther debt had u. 
been incurred, and th 
king relied on the zeal and aft 
tion of parliament, that they will 
take the debt into their early a 
ſideration, and make ſuch provi 
ſion as the circumſtances mignt a 
pear to require,” Upon the ns 
tion for taking this meſſage int 
conſideration, Mr. Pitt remarked, 
that, when the laſt regulation to 

lace with reſpect to the civil li 
it was provided by parliament tht 
an annual deduction of go,oc0l. 
ſhould be made out of the allos- 
ance for that purpoſe, for the pq. 
ment by inſtallments of a debt 
300, oool., due upon excheque! 
bills, which had been iſſued to 1up 
ply the former deficiencies of i: 
liſt, He put bis argument fron 
this circumitance into the form d 
a dilemma. Either parliament hal 
directed, that at a future perio. tat 
civil liſt was to be allowed gc 
more than was neceſſary, or it Ws 
put for the preſent upon a fot"; 
of 50,0001. leſs than was neceſſu!- 
Experience had proved the h 
to be the caſe. It had been tour 
perfectly impracticable to meet a 
all the demands with Sz, 
and a- freſh debt of 20, 071. l 
accrued in addition to the n 
180, oool., which yet remained u 
paid of the exchequer an” , 
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ould therefore move for a ſum, 
121 to the amount of both theſe 
en together, to be granted to de- 
ay all incumbrances, and of con- 
quence that the full ſum of 
45,0001. ſhould remain for the 
nval expenditure of the civil liit. 
Mr. Drake paid many compli- 
ents to the moral and religious 
aracter of the ſover-1gn ; but the 
reling neceſſity of the times ren- 
ered oeconomy in every part of 
he public expenditure indiſpenſably 
eceliary. All ranks of people muil 
ake it their firit object, and it was 
he duty of the crown in particular 
o ſet the example, Mr. Drake re- 
narked upon the very large ap- 
dointments of certain patent offices 
the houthold, and his objections 
ere antwered by Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
owys confeſſed himſelf aware of 
he indelicacy of ſeeming to object 
gainſt the motion; but, before he 
ould give has conſent, he expected 
o hear Mr. Pitt pledge himtelt to 
he houſe, that he had uſed his ut- 
moſt attention to prevent the debts 
deing incurred by any unneceſſary 
xpences. Was he to believe, that 
2» ambaſſidors had been appointed 
to foreizn courts, and maintained 
dn high ſalaries, vhile they were in 
lact perfectly inefficient, and had 
t even once for years together 
reached the court to which they 
erc appointed ? Was he to con- 
er the having two ambaſlado:s 
pon ſeparite eſtabliſſiments at Pa- 
Ns, as a teſt of c my? He ac- 
kiowledged, that Mr. Eden was as 
ll qualified for the taſk of nego- 
anng a commercial treaty, as any 
aan in the country; bur he had 
Fer underiiond, that commercial as 
rel as political matters were under 
de care of the ambaſfador ; and if 
e duke of Dorſet either had not 
peture, or was not competent to 
der into the detail of commercial 
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concerns, he thought the proper 
way was to have ſent out a perſon 
to alhſt him, whoſe rank in lite 
would not have rendered it impro- 
per for him to act in a ſubordinate 


capacity. Mr, Pitt replied as to 


the appointment of an ambaſſador 
to Madrid, that, at the time of lord 
Cheſterfield's nomination, there was 
not anv room to expect that an am- 
baſſador would not have been diſ- 
atched from that court. As ſoon as 
it was diſcovered our repreſentative 
was itopped from proceeding any 
farther. The matter had remained 
long in ſuſpence, and as ſoon as 
any certainty had been obtained, 
lord Cheſterfield was finally recalled. 
Sereral queſtions were put to the 
miniſter, reſpecting the future in- 
come of the prince of Wales, by 
Mr. alderman Newnham, Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Fox. By the 
latrer it was remarked, that 


he 
knew no proper method of _ 
3 


ing the buſineſs before the hou 
but by meſlage from the crown, 
and he carneſtly hoped miniſters 
would adviſe the ſovereign accord- 
ingly. If they did not, he ſhould 
himſelf venture to introduce the 
buſineſs previouſly to the riling of 
parliament, The motion of Mr. 
Pitt was ultimately voted. 

In both houſes the preſent de- 
mand in favour of the civil liſt was 
contraſted. with the bill of Mr. 
Burke for regulating the payment 
of the civil lit expences, by which 
it was expteſsly enacted, that no 
debt under that head ſhould in fu- 
ture be incurred, and with the 
ſpecch from the throne in Decem+ 
ber 1782. It was abſurd ta let Mr. 
Burke's bill remain in full torce, 
and yet como down in the face 
an act of parliament, and call upon 
the houſe to vote money for debts 
of the crown, The ſpeech that was 
alluded to had been delivered at a 

time, 
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time, when the principal miniſters 
in both houſes of parliament were 
in high office; and its language 
was very explicit. I have car- 
ried into ſtrict execution the ſeveral 
reductions in my civil liſt expences, 
directed by an act of the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion. I have introduced a farther 
reform into other departments, and 
ſuppreſſed ſeveral ſinecure places 
in them. I have by this means ſo 
regulated my eſlabliſhments, that 
my expence ſh4ll not in future ex- 
ceed my income.“ 

The alluſion to this ſpeech gave 
birth to an altercation between the 
marquis of Linſdown and lord viſ- 
count Stormont. The laſt of theſe 
noblemen, as well as the duke of 
Portland profeſſed to have examined 
the eſtimate of the expenditure of 
the civil liſt, which had been pro- 
duced dufing the adminiſtration of 


the marquis of Eanſdown, and 


they had found a ſurplus of no 
more than 247l. It was highly 
blameable under theſe circumſtances 
to have pledged the royal word, 
that his beneficiencies and his ex- 
traordinary exp: nces ſhould for the 
future be confined within the limits 
of fo paltry a ſum. There were 
beſides ſeveral glaring errors in the 
eſtimate. The embaſly to Holland 
had been totally omitted, and the 
article of preſents to foreign miniſ- 
ters had been eliimated at a ſum, 
which was notoriouſly inferior to 
the real expence. Lord Lanſdown 
entered into a juſtification of his 
proceedings, His adminiſtration 
continued only fix months, during 
which time he had made an annual 
ſaying, by ſtriking off various ſine- 
eure and uſeleſs places, to the 
amount of 116,00cl.; and he was 
 praceeding to aboliſh a ſtill greater 
number. This had induced him to 


adviſe his ſovereign to make uſe of 


the language in quoſtion, Situat- 
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commons by the fourth of Apr. 


expences of the ſovereign of $9 


| 


1 


ed as he was, and plainly for 
ing that he ſhould not long prey 
at the helm, he thought the l 
and beſt earneſt, which he of 
give to his country of his vit 
further its welfare, was to tie dn 
the civil liſt and expenditure a 
in certain bounds; and, as be the 
flattered himſelf, to put it tau 
out of the power of any mini 
to make any freſh demand upon tie 
country. Lord Lanſdown accu 
ed for the errors that had ben 
found in the eſtimate, by decritiy 
the time at which it had been dum 
It was well known, that after u 
reſignation fix weeks had paſel 
away before the new adminiſtra 
was fixed; and all that time u 
name remained at the treaſvry 
though he was in fact out of of 
In the courſe of the time it was db 
covered by the clerks, that, accord 
ing to an act of parliament, a fh 
reſpecting the civil liſt was the 
laid on the table of the houkd 


They were a good deal alarmed; 
and, having come to him upon tit 
occaſion, he had ſigned the pape: 
It was in fact however nothing 
more than a looſe paper, ba 
made out by the clerks of the um 
ſury, without any ſort of ſupent 
tendance, without the ſanction d 
any board, without appearing © 
the minutes, or being in any v 
a matter of official record. Lt 
Lanſdown at the ſame time 
for a minute of the board of tr 
ſury of the fourteenth of Mud 
1783, from which it appeared, th 
according to his ſyſtem, there vob 
be a ſurplus for the extraordnf 


At the period ef voting the ® 
mates of the navy on the fi 
March, ſome obſervations were 
geſted by captain Macbride, 8 


appear to to be yi 


I 


| aſured extremely the voting 
arge ſums for the repair of tixty 
WS xy-four gun ſhips, and obſerv- 
hat our having ſo many veſſels 
lis ſort was a principal reaſon of 
any defeats we had ſuffered in 
laſt war. "The French had not 
more than three or four ſixty- 
gun ſhips, and they took care 
to build any new ones upon 
conſtruction. Another thing 
ſt our navy was, that the 
ch ſeventy-four gun ſhips were 
70 thouſand tons burthen, while 
ſeventy-fours had been reduced 
e thouſand fix hundred tons. 
ain Macbride verily believed, 
if the number of our ſhips 
reduced by one third, the na- 
of England would prove one 
the ſtronger. He was ſtill more 
e in his condemnation of the 
rd ſyſlem of ſuttering the ſhips 
main in their copper bottoms 
ng a time of peace, If we 
lied in this idea, there would 
o occaſion to argue whether 
8 of one ſize or another ſhould 
wilt, for we ſhould ſoon have 
navy in our poſſeſſion. The 
ch had diſcovered the folly of 
practice, and for ſome time had 
of the mode of ſheathing their 
We ought therefore to do 
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{fancy or at leaſt to take off the 
erden the ſhips were to lie 
n fill water. The copper 


ded, and eat more into their 
than either worms or time. 
conſequence would be, that, 
iaſant the ſhips which had Jong 
by were ſent to ſea, their bot- 
$ would drop out, and thou- 
5 of brave ſeamen would periſh 
de ocean. The ideas of cap- 
Maebride were confirmed by 
Had, oo ſo far as re- 
to the ſheathing with copper, 
Captain —2 Sir Cele: 


7 comptrgller of the navy, 
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expected, that motives of deli acy 


would have prevented the- agitation 


of the ſubject in the houſe of com- 


mons ; and he was ſure, that upon 
cooler refſect on captain Macbride 
would be of opinion with him, that 
diſcuſſions of this kind could not 
be — brought forward with- 
out manifeſt impropriety and dan- 
ger. Mr. Hufley replied, that this 
was u doctrine that could by no 
means be admitted, at the moment 
that the houſe was going to vote 
away 14, oool. or 10, oool. of the 
people's money for uſeleſs or perni- 
cious purpoſes, Parliament, upon 
occaſion of the fortifications, had 
ſhown, that there was ſtill ſome ſpi- 
rit and virtue left in the nation. 
A great many gentlemen had the 
welfare of their country at heart, 
and all thoſe would certainly join 
and ſupport the gallant officer in 
his enquiry, The eſtimates were 
carried without a diviſion. 

A ſubject relative to the ſupplies, 
which excited ſome animadverliou 
in the houſe of commons, was in- 
relation to ſome buildings carrying 
on at the admiralty, and the ex- 
pence of which was eſlimated vt 
13,0001. The ſubject was origin- 
ally introduced by Mr. Jolliffe, 
The meaſure was vindicated by Mr. 
Brett and Mr, Hopkins, two lords 
of the admiralty, who ſtated, that 
the offices of the clerks in that de- 
partment were fo narrow, as to be 
totally inadequate to their purpoſe, 
and to occahon many inconvent- 
encies. Mr, Jolliffe obſerved in 
reply, that he tound in the. plans 
ſubmitted to the houſe ſeveral rooms 


of ſuch a deſcription as uſually 


conftituted an elegant manhan, but 
nothing that reſembled offices for 
clerks. It was anſwered, that the 
preſent dwelling · houſe of lord Howe 
was to be converted into * and 
room for rs, and that the new 

Pape 11 building 
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building was to be occupied by that 
nobleman. Mr. Foa ved, that, 
it there were really a propriety in 
boilding a new houſe for the firit 
lord af, he admiralty, | he- ſhould 
never — to a vote for that pur- 
poſe ; but he did not approve of of 
coming to the houſe of commons, 
and ſtating that there was a want 
_ rooms for papers and clerks, and 
producing the plan of a ſu- 

— welling-houſe. He thought 
— meumbent upon the board 
of admitalty to have firſt proved, 
either that new and ſufficient rooms 
could not have been provided for by 
a ſmaller ſum than it would coſt to 
build a new houſe for the firſt lord 
of the admiralty; or that a more 
economical plan could pot be diſ- 
covered than the converting the 
preſent ſpacious habitation of the 
firſt lord into offices for clerks. Mr, 
Huſſey remarked, that it was his 
conitant. rule to object to the ap- 


lying the public money to uſeleſs 
or laviſh *% At preſent two 


of the lords. of the admiralty had 
no houſes provided for them, "Why 
then could nor two more vacate 


their houfes, and let them be con- 
verted into offices? They could 
eaſily be recompenſed for this ſacri- 
fice by an allowance of two or three 
hundred pounds a year in lieu of 
— — 1 EEG 
a-trifling expence compared to the 
expence of the new building, the 
amount of which was not baſlily 
to be concluded from the eſtimate 
before them. The houſe divided, 
axes in farour of the climate 63. 


1 
At a ben jpropaſed.ia the pre- 


ſeflion, to paſs an act for di- 
g the number, and aug - 
— the falaries of the Scotch 
Judges. But the un and 
odium, which here uni rerſally ex. 
* nn 
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- miſe made to him by lord N 


part af the kingdom, had its d 
altering the, intentions of Mining 2 
The bill, which was this yer 
duced by Mr. . ;Campbrl;y 
= 
u » tl 

of theſe objects, while it nu 
the ſecond; - The ſalary of tie 
preſident : of the court of f 
was fixed at the clear annual am 
of zcool., and that of che m 
lords at 1ocol. each. 
Meſſages were delivered fra 
ſorereigu towards the cloſe d 
ſeſſion, recommending it u 
houſe of commons, to enable ba 
grant a penſion of gool. pet u 
to Mr, Brook Watſon, aldermas 
London, and late commiſaryy 
neral in North America, u 
penſion of loool. per annuty, 
fir Guy Carleton, upon the 
lives of lady Zlaria Carle 
wife, and of wo. of his ſons; . 
former to be paid out of the 
liſt, and the —— out of the 
gate fund. An argument es 
ed in favour of the penlion wh 
Watſon, was adduced from the 


when he accepted the office d. 
miſſary ; and the promiſe oi th) 
pry n given m 1776, was 
of the panſion to gw 
Carleton, which the | 
for ſome time declined x 


from motives of - delicacy. 

former of theſe motions was If a 
— a the pope a — 
George ard, „Mulden 

Mr. Brickdale-and. — aß 
paſſed ynanimou 7 4 
produced an — aguuai | belgs 
eonduct of fir- Guy Carla _ 


Mr. Courtenay, and 8 mas 
and eloquent culagium frm 
xal . Burgoyne, - Jt was: 
without a diſſentient voice. 
A motion was brought 
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tinting of tax bills. The prac- hilate, whatever*thare of ip might | 
of printing bills' was' of a me at any preceding foridl have been i 
date; but it was highly bend- acquireq- Ver, githough no cir- | 
to the purpoſes of free diſ . cumſtance can ptove more flatter- | 
Fong and there were certainly no ing to my heart t 
more worthy of ſerious inveſ- of the apptobari 
ion, than tax bills. Cuſtom ſuhjects, nor an 
ed had not yet extended the a Hronger object 
ice to bills of this deſcription ; that which tends 
cuſtoms was no ſound reaſon from their generons 
a method, that had but lately bute of honourable 
employed in any cafe, ſhould 7 what in my Kumble opinion 
now be made to include every I may deem their intereſts to their 1 
ect that would be benefited by gratifications, and their real ſervice {| {] 
application. Upon this queſ- to the — cauſes of their 9 
as applied to the bill upon per - contentment, The important du- * 
ry, the houſe divided, ayes for ties of my ſtation ſhall never : 
ine the bill 24, noes 119. even for a moment loſe their firſt Nt 
veral petitions were preſented aſcendancy in my recolle&tion, and, 4 
courſe of this ſeſſion, for the amidft the principles which a be- 
of the duties im upon coming idea of theſe muſt naturally 
i ſhops. The petitioners were iufpire, I thall regard all marks of 
nitt / d to be heard by themſelves popular applauſe as merely perſonal 
their countel ; and on the ſe- conſiderations, and therefore not 
| of March a motion was made worthy to weigh a feather in the 
Ir Watkin Lewes, in purſuance ſcale, againſt my efforts to-procure, 
de pruyer of theſe petitions, upon grounds of wnexceptionable 
motion was ſupported by the juſtice, advantage to the revenue,” 
bers of the city of London, by Mr. Fox took advantage of the 
Mr. Townſend, Mr. mitigations, that were to be intro- 
too, fir Joſeph Mawbry, and duced by Mr. Pitt's propofed bill, 
Francis. It was oppoſed by to argue _ the ſhop- tax iti 
ward Aſtley, Mr. Powys, Mr. general. is opinions upon the 
ter Ranhope, member for Hull, ſubject of taxation were well known. 
Mr. Grigby, member for the Notwithſtanding the numerous pe- 
ty of Suffolk. Mr. Pitt upon titions on the table, and notwith- 
eccafion ſtated thoſe mitiga- ſtanding the inſtructions he had te- 
Abe tax, which were after · ceived tron thoſe whom he imme- 
@ reduced into the form of a diately repreſented, he made no 
thd which were calculated in ſcruple to declare, that he ſhould 
ußderable degree to relieve have ſupported the miniſter in re- 
n,>the rem of -whoſe houſes ſiſſiug the repeal of the ſhop-tax, 
below the ſum of thirty pounds, had he not been convinced that the 
lWetmenns to prevail upon the tax was radically bad, that it was 
to vote againſt the 1oral re- founded in the groffeſt partiality 
perhaps,“ added be, © and injuſtice, and that no modifica- 
- in the attetnpt to give tion could cure its deſects, or ren- 
ty tothe ſhop- tax, will either der it fit to be endured. The grea* 
* the lighreſt acquiſition of ter — Mr. Pitt's arguments 
wy, or lefley, is not anni- had 1 to pro e that the 
2 2 "x wn 
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taxi was not pefſonal, ahd that it 
mull find gits level, add fall upou 
the: cquſumer;. If this were true) 
what: vas there to recommend his 
medifications ? He had ſtated, that 
he would4ake off and diminiſh the 
portion of the tax tu be paid by the 
poorer Claſs, which would conſi- 
derably lighten and exonerate the 
ſhopherper. Would it 2 of what 
would it exonerate him ? of the 
money paid by the conſumer ? 
Gla ing was the inconſiſtency of the 
actions of Mr. Pitt, when compared 
r arguments. Fl 

Though the petitions of the 

poſers of the —— were mg. 


- nume!ous, the hawkers and pedlars, 


who had ſuffered under the regula- 
tions of the preceding ſeſſion, were 
not deſtitute of their advocates; aud 
ſeveral petitions were pꝛeſented to 
r in their behalf. On the 
th,of April a motion was malle 
by Mr. William Pulteney, member 
for Shrewſbury, for leave to bring 
in à bill to explain and amend the 
att ot the laſt {ion upou this ſub- 
ject. A claufe, which. had been 
found particularly udious to the 
claſs of perſons in queſtion, was 
that for granting to juſtices of peace 
a diſctetionary power of impriſon- 
ing any perſon of this profeſſion, 
from which power the injured party 
-mightappeal to the quarter ſe ſſians. 
The clauſe had been ogiginally in- 
troduced by Mr. Marſham, and was 
now defended by him, as calculated 
to favour. the pedlars where they 
were uſeful, and to ſuppreſs them 
where they were found to be inju- 
riqus. In counties of the former 
deſcription, the magiſtrates inſtead 
f furbidding their coming would 
naturally encourage it; and in 


counties where their preſence was 


deemed a-nuifarce, the migiſtrates 
were by his clauſe authoriſed to 
prevent their appearing. II Was 


— 


farther argued in r of} 
Pultevey 's motion, goes | 
or three counties had the ni 
trates been found ſevere enougy 
execute Mr. Piit's bill, which 
a ſtrong proof, that it was the fe 
of the kingdom, that it was fil 
hardſlup and injuſtice. Theg 
of the pedlars was pleaded y 
7 kn N the cal 
of equity an ilanthropy, 
Mr, 9 M. Gilben | 
Vindbam, Mr. Courtenay, 
Wilberforce, Mr. Beaufoy, 1 1 
Hawkins Browne, the lord 4 
cate of Scotland, fir Adam fe er « 
ſon, Mr. alderman Newnhan, n wi 
ur Watkin Lewes. The bill cr | 
0 — by fir Edward Atl, of 
alderman Hamet, Mr. Pophan, 
Mr. Thornton. It was ri 
upon the ſecond reading, ayri velf; 
nocs 49s 
The improvement of the rene ſe th 
in the article of the duty! 
wines, which Mr. Pitt hat | 
geſted to the houſe of comma ed 2 
explaining the buſineſs of the the 
ing fund, was opened by the oppar 
niller on the fifth of May. ous fa 
general idea of the meaſure u the 
transfer a part of the duties ce o 
commodity from the cullons miſer 
which 2 now ' belonged, v rlent 


exciſe, and it was built up ded 
acknowledged fact, that the d wit 
derived to goiernment from ie moti! 
ticle of foreign wine, was 4 Mrial x 


time inferior by the ſum of 2898 
to What it had been in the 
of the century. Mr. Pitt «uv: a 
it as a principle, that the can in 


tion of wine wus at leaſt nt then 
niſhed, if not rather iner tion 
that period. The frauds u % 
tion had been imputed i hoy 
cauſes ;.and, though e ſhould on for t 
ſomewhat for the operation of / al bee! 


he was inclined to lay the H whi 
refs on the latter. They d 
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dulent importation of a con- 
ble quantity. of xine without 
ng che duty, and the ſale of a 
jous and - adulterdted - liquor, 


-bich- in truth was not in any 
intitle to that appellution. 
man ufacture of - home-made 
, wa of itſelf very little intitled 
e 4wdylgence of the legiſlature; 
it was a part of his plan, to 
ſe duties upon this commodity 
t thoſe to which foreign 
z were- at preſent liable. By 
refling this manufacture, a 
ter demand would ariſe for fo- 
n ons ou extenſive 
Let or the produc- 
s of * lady. In re- 
for a fraudulent trade, which 
not conduce to the commer- 
velfare of the nation, and the 
object of which was to in- 
| the property of the indivi- 
by the impoſition of a ſpuri- 
article of conſumption, that 
ned at once both the conſumer 
the revenue, we ſhould have 
oppartuniry of circulating our 
ous fabrics, in which the induſ- 
the capital and the navigation 
the” country were employed. 
miſerable fubſlitute which was 
elent.,mpoſed upon us, he ap- 
ded no member of that houte 
d wiſh to ſee continued, either 
motives of a commercial or a 
"al nature. 
Pitt obſerved, that a propoſal, 
me degree fimilar to that which 
das about to make, had been 
erly in contemplation, and that 
thenencountered ſoviolent an 
Kon that it had been thought 
der to abandon it. He appre- 
however, that the principal 
" for that oppoſition was, that 
al been coupled with another 
", Which had always been te- 
& by Engliſhmen with an 


the denomination of wine, 
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eye of jeulouſy. There was no in- 
Kant wa, = the preſent meuſure o 
introducing 4 general exciſe, the 
defign being to conſine it to thoſe 
perſous 'only Who dealt in wine ;. 
and, fo far from giving power to the 
exciſemen to enter all dweiling 
houſes, it 'would even ſubject only; 
the entered cellars and warehouſes. 
of the dealers themſelves; tod be 
ſearched. In fact, even of :thatg. 
upon whom the regulation was ta 
operate, a very few only would 
have reaſon to complain that their 
ſitu tion was changed. For fuch 


as dealt in wine” by retail, having 


in general licences for ſelling ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, their huuſes were 
alteady liable to be entered by the 
officers, in order to take an account 
of their ſtock in that commodity, 
As to the expeuce of the meaſure - 
now in agitation, it would amount 
to no mote than 2, col. or 13, 

per annum; à ſum by no means 
to be put in competition with the 
frauds it was intended io pre vent 3 
and the number of exciſemen to be 
added, would not exceed according 
to his computation the amount af 
one hundred and fixty ſeren. So 
much were former prejudices againſt 
this mode diffipated, that Mr. Pitt 
really expected, when a cool and 
temperate view of the butineſs:bad 
been taken, that he ſhould bave 
very few, if any diſſentient voices, 
againſt his propoſal. He however 
particularly deprecated the objec- 
tions of members in oppoſition, and 
pointed out the inconſiſtency of 
which they would be guilty, it they 
recollected their late conduct upon 
the bufineſs. of the linking. fund. 
They had entertained ideas; more 
deſponding than he thought. had 
any foundation reſpecting the ſtate 
of our finances, and bad even re- 
commended the impolition of new. 
taxes to = up a ſuppofed dei · 

3 


ciency . 
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gienęs. * It road. he unpardonable 
the,;qxtzeme for, perſons, who 
beck uch. l. o not m {ups 
port every me ſune, which was at all 
Ne 
with gogd policy. for che improve · 
ment of the revenue, He hoped, 
that no perſon would. take advan- 
tage of unpopular names or worn- 
out prepoſſeſſons, to create an a- 
verſion to a meaſure, which afforded 
a proſpect of ſuch ſignal advantage, 
and for which the. ſituation of the 
country ſo powerfully called. 

Mr. Dempſter recommended to the 
bouſe the utmoſt circumſpection in 
giving: way to bills, which might 
materially affect the rights and li- 
berties of the ſubject; He remind - 
ed them of the general exciſe, which 
had chroun the nation into a flame, 
in the time of ſir Robert Walpole. 


That, ifhe recollected, was no other, 


than 2 propoſition to trans ier the 
collection of the duties upon wines 
and tobacco to the oſſice of exciſe. 
Was not the intended regulation re- 
e ſomewhat of the 
ame kind? And did it not go to 
the deſtruction of the favourite idea 
of every-Engliſkman, that his houſe 
was his caſtle 2 The cyder-tax, im- 
wfed in the beginning of the pre» 
cot reign, had been repealed, be- 
cauſe the ſuffering exciſemen to en- 
ter men's houſes was thought an 
pdipus and intolerable badge of fla- 
„In both theſe inſtances the 
ptopla had refiſted ; and the conſe- 
Kvence. was, that it was thought 
wiſe in government to relax, and 
abandon the rigour of the exciſe 
laws, Mr. Dempſter thought; that 
en alteration of conduct in the pre- 


ſient inſtance, could no otherwiſe be 


defended. than from the altered ſi- 
qr. of the country; and he, was 
by all, means. for our paying our 
debts like honc{t men: but he was 


peiſuaded/ that tbe preſent meaſure 


der the collection of the exciſe;h 


give an eſſectual check to the N 

trade. Ha nen li 
4 Mi.. Fox had heard. nothing 5 
au argument to prove, tha. 
was one of. thoſe articles tg 
the exciſe'laws ought to bet 
ed. He diſliked experiments | 
the liberty ef the ſubject, and 

garded the [preſent experiney 
pecubarly raſh. The duties on 
and beer had been found atnin 
adapted to collection under 
exciſe, and a better mode 
not be adopted for that pugy 
But did it follow, that all «© 
would be beſt collected under 
exciſe-laws ? Experience teſti 
reverſe to be the fact, The 0 
on tea, formerly a great and « 
tial article of revenue, had ben 


it was well known, how miſe 
that mode of collection bad fa 
It had ſucceeded no better iu in 
plication to the duties on pint 
liquors. The practice of the a 
that of gauging, applied 19, 
breweries, but was of all ſoh 
che moſt ineompatible with de 
ticle of wine. Wich regard 4 
diſtinction Mr. Put had madt 
ſpecting the operation of the * 
ſure, that its ſeveral clauſes * 
fall only upon dealers in with 
not upon private jndividudls; 
Fox conſidered it as in a hy 
gree idle and fallacious. Tix 
ſtinction had becn urged a5 4 | 
argument, when the cyder u! 
debated many years ago, 1 
what did it re-lly amount, 04 
were a proviſion to tayour tht 
and oppreſs the induſtrious? I 
ders, as the moſt uſeful ſet of u 
were, in his opinion, the belt 
titled, to | legiſlative conic" 
But ſure he was, that 30 fe 
reaſon. could be aſſigued, wy ® 
ſhould be debarred of their wn? 


of, eedom, whit ine conſtitution 
oe os colmiond 0 AH... 

|; e Earl of Surrey and Mr. Ba- 
oy tecommended t6 Mr. Pitt to 
* dn the prineip i part of his 


tion, and to iatroduce as 2 
itateß perfectiy sdecguste, 2 
doty upon ſweets or wines of 
0 growth. The meaſure was 
ber by Mr. alderman 
bridge, Mr. alderman Newn- 
„Mr. alderman Hamer, Mr. 
1 Watſon, Mr. Courtenay, 
Mr. Sheridan. It was fup- 
d by Mr. Huſſey, Mr. Martin, 
Drake, Mr. Pye, and Mr. 
oyne. A petition was preſent- 
painſt the bill by the wine-mer- 
of London, and they were 
in evidence at the bar ef the 
Ir. Ben had in the laſt ſeſ- 
introduced a bill into the houſe 
wmontis,” to amend the exciſe- 
the principal object of which 
to give to thoſe, who were ac» 
das defaulters againſt this code, 
optional right of being tried by 
J at upon that foe 
be had atrem with re 

de ſubject — he now 
tived himſelf bound to bring 
2 when an extenfion 
de exciſe Jaws was the topic un- 
Gſcofſion; * Mr, Pitt obſerved, 
it could not be without con- 
„that he' ſhould meet Mr. Beau- 
+ cauſe with a negative. He 
a very high compliment to the 
tahiliey, and uniform integrit 
sinend; He obſerved, that, it 
« Beaifoy had maniteſied any 
ciſti action between the wine- 
e and the other ſubjects of the 
ave laws, as could make out ſuf- 
ent ground for an exception, he 
d dave been extremely willing 
'onply wich his motion. Ile 
&, that the ſummary mode of 
ſceeciag now employed, was ac- 
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knowladged'to be, id muny inftan- 
ees, conveient to the parties; 
he concluded. tat it v be h 
dy unreaſonable. do give (them au 
option of &ſfenting from that mode: 
ſolely in euſes where it was actuak 
ly neceſſary to the revenue. The 
amendment of Mr. Beaufoy was 
oppoſed by fir” Grey Cooper, and 
ſupported by Mr. Fox. The latter 
condemned the mode of — 1 
that had been employed againſt 
in the ſtrongeſt manner. The ſor 
mary proceedings adopted by the 
exciſe laws, were exceptions to the 
conſtitution, warranted only by very 
extraordinary caſes ; the catalogue 
of thoſe exceptions therefore ought 
not to be ſwelled without a cogent 
and ſufficient reaſon; A right to 
trial by jury was what the conſtitu. 
tion authoriſed; and, wherever it 
could be given with perfect ſaſety 
to the revenue, there it ought to be 
allowed. But what was the nature 
of the offences cognizuble under the 
pag bill? Offences, which might 
fraudulent in their deſigu, or 
might ariſe from inadverrency : of- 
fences, the guilt of which ovght to 
be eſtimated from the intention, aad 
vpon which therefore a jury alone 
was competent to decide. The 
clauſe of Mr. Beaufoy was rejected, 
and the houſe having divided upon 
the third reading of the bill, the 
numbers appeared, ayes 71, noes 


N the houſe of lords, the bill for 
transferring the duties vpon wines 
was ſupported by Lord Townhhens, 
and encountered the opprfiriory ot 
the Eurl of Carlifle. Lord Carliſie 
aftirmed, that, when any man at 
common ſenſe came to examine the 
contents of the bill, he would find 
that it had no other motive, than 
the multiplication of the parronage 
of the crown, by an en mous and 
ſudden inercaſe of excile officers. 


14 t 


12d 
Te Wat not; as had been Dated in 


ed aud nx cers,” but of 
nearly two thoufand, This was 
calily calculated, There were a- 
bout ſe ven hundred wholeſale deal- 
ers, and ten thoofand retailers, who 
would be affected by the bill. To 
each” of the principal merchants 
here muſt one exclſeman. 
efe would make ſeven hundred ; 
ho” a moderate average among the 
eff, would .caiſe the whole to the 
andbnt he had ſtatedee 
Lord Loughborough entered in · 
to the hiſtory of the meafures, which 
had been adopted for the extenſion 
of the exciſe. Sir Robert Walpole, 
in the clofe of; his miniderial reign, 
ropofed à ſyſtem of that kind. 
he | patriots bf thoſe days op- 
ſed him. The meafure was con- 
dered by all the principat country 
eatlemen as odious, and fir Robert 
arely eſcaped trom the houſe wh 
his life, The meaſure was again 
thought of in Mr. Pelham's time, 
and upon the very plan of exciſing 
wine. But Mr. Pelham, as able a 
ſtate ſman, and us good a financier 
as any who ſuceceded him, rejected 
the propoſal. It had not then ſuy- 
felted itſelf till the adminitiration 
of Mr. Grenville, who was as ex- 
cellent a ſtateſman as had ever fat 
upon the treaſury bench, and he 
had declared the meafure to be 
totally inadmiſſible under any mi- 
niſter, who had a value for the inte- 
reſts of Great Britain, and a reſpect 
tor the ine ſtimablebleffings of liberty. 
Lord Loughborough took much 
og in developing the hiſtory of 
"rh duties upon wine for the laſt 
fifty years, and he inferred from the 
"whole, that, in proportion as the 
duties on ſweets were taken off, ſo 
had the tevenue from foreign wines 
Vecreaſed 5 and that, of conſe- 


bys td aud fixty officers;" 
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t Wat no had been ſated in qvence; the reſterstion cf 
anotyer Rouſe, an ancreafe'of vhe 


came forward to favour the} 


cauſes for the alteration of 1! 


Wes was 4 remedy pertetihj a 
__ the evil complaicel d 
rd. Loughborough was rend 
ably ſevere in his ànimadvetm 
upon = clauſe, which had not ay 
nally eonſtituted a part of the l 
but which had been introduces 
an amendment in the commit 
the houſe. of commons. -By U 
clauſe a jury were expreſsly pul 

bited, in cafe of any ſuit 
menced againſt an exciſemm 
improper ſeizure, and the cxciſa 
being able to ſhew n probable 
for that ſeizure, to grant the pl 
tiff a verdict, excluſively of the 
lue of things ſeized, of moreth 
two —_ damages or of 40 
of ſuit, or to inflit a fine! 
ſhould exceed one ſhilling. \ 
regard to the exception of a pr 
ble cauſe, falſe information ns 
probable cauſe, and that mige 
every inſtance be aſſig ned. U 
Loughborough conceived, tha 
was one of the moſt arbitrary u 
ſures with reſpect to the edit 
by any miniſtry bad ever beet 
tempted. It was an abolition d 
appeal to the laws of the land 
redreſs, and made cyphers & 
authority of courts and juris 
made an exciſeman of more a 
quence than any lord in the 
by placing him above the ju 
tion of his peers, It ſer him on 
the reach of conſtitutional / 
and furniſhed him with autho! 
laugh at the courts in Welw 
hall. There were lords u 
houfe, added Lord Loughba% 

who, in times paſt,' had « 
the trial by jury, as the molt 
right which a Briton could 
He truſted, that, when any d 


theaſure;' he would ag! 


_ ſhould coinci wit Juſ- 
and make. manki A ere. bis 
tity, and admire his wiſdom 

Camden replied. to Lo 
No cireumſtance 


wy & 4 | 

- give him grenter , pleaſure, 
thi to find his ſentiments pertectly 
ol de with choſe of that noble- 


an ſo patriotic 8 principle, as 
of: defending the conſtitution. 
extenſion of the exciſe laws 
a dangeraus ſyſtem, and was 
et wich multifarious evils, It 
inged the conſtitutional rights 
uries, and overturned the po- 
i principle, that every man's 
ſe was his caſtle. Lord Cam- 
had long imbibed theſe prin- 
es, and he could. not coil get 
of his early prejudices. They 
the ſentiments of his youth 
leated by precept, impro 
experience, and. warranted b 
mple. Strange however as it 
ht appear, the neceſſity of the 
obliged. him to give bis aſſent 
the preſent bill. Lord Cam- 
expatiated on the various im- 
tions practiſed by the wine - mer- 
ats, to delude the public, to 
at the revenue, and to injure 
health of the ſubject. It was 
heir 1niquities that the preſent 
ture from the conſtitution was 
be aſcribed. They were guilty 
all, that could offend the laws 
thejr country in reſpect to its 
enue, and were therefore pro- 
marked out by the bill upon 
table. With reſpect to the 
uſe of fine and damages, upan 
lord Loughborough had ani- 
rerted, lord Camden acknow- 
ged. that jt did not meeteither bis 


ez but, as the bill had proceed- 

ſo far, and this alteration would 

toy it for the preſent ſeſſion, he 

l give way to the clauſe. If, at 

riod Jeſs adyanced, he had diſ- 
2 
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covered, its, enomity, any, well ſug 
r hould' wp oft 12 7 
l received his upp 45 
The ill was carried without a . 
uon. 3 5 
In the month of june a meſſag. 
was deliyered from the king to both 
houſes of parliament, ſigaifyidg, 
that the king was defirous that an 
enquiry ſhould be made into th 
condition of the wopds, foreſts, an 
land reyenues belonging to th 
crown, in order that they migh 
be rendered as, productive as poli- 
ble; and calling upon parliament 
for their concurrence in ſuch pro- 
viſions reſpecting the ſubject, asth ey 
ſhould judge moſt cogdycive to 
the public benefit. A bill was ac · 
cordingly introduced, which, as it 
was conceived to contain ſome ex- 
traord:uary clauſes, encountered 
ſmall degree of oppoſition in the 
houſe, of common, and a ſtill 
reater in the houſe of lords. Mr, 
olle cenſured the very ſingular 
manner in which the bill had been 
introduced, and its ſtrange corftents, 
It had been brought in ip filence, 


without any notice of its real deſign. 


It had been read a ſecond time and 
not printed, at a period when per- 
ſons of the largeſt property ha 

left London. The cores, 


named in the bill were to continue 


during the term of three years, 
and were not removeable either b 
the king or by the addreſs of either 
houſe. of parliament. , What an 
exclamation had been excited a- 
gainſt the bill of Mr. Fox for t 
regulation of India, becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed to contain a fimilar prori- 
ſion, though Mr, Fox's commiſſion- 


u of equity, or bis principles of ers were removable by addreſs of 


rliament, and though his bill 
ad no concern, with the, immedi- 


ate, intereſts of the crown. Mr. 
folliffe, farther, animadverted upon 
certain clauſes of the bill, by which 


a power 


Fry 
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A power ns given ts the commiſ- the third rradi conteng of i 
fiedervto'cattfor and ta detain the — ard, 1nd a — 
88 title dees cof eſtates, entered by the duke of Pomm i 
heumobed an amendment ↄto the cards of Sandwich and Cat 
che obvious abuſe of this doctor Wilſon, bifhop- of Bunt 
proviſibn, which was received with- and lord I.ooghborough. Ty 
6 a dviſidn- commiſſioners appointed y the bi 
em the houſe of lords lord Lough- were, fir Charles Middleton, oo 
borough dwelt with much energy net Call, and Mr. Arthur Hat 
upon the clauſe by hieh che com- wort n... 
miſſorers were rendered perpetual. Lord Loughborough during ts 
He:abferved, chat, in all former latter part of this ſeſfon appean 
lews reſpecting the land · revenues of in ſome meaſure: in the cha 
the crown! purliament had pro- that had been been aſſumed byla 
ceded! unh eireumſpection and Thurlow. He took the lead h 
uon, In the reign of Charles proceedings of the houſe of ., 
the: Second,” when” parliament had decided upon, and cauſed e 
complied with the ' inclination of jection of bilts, and ſeemed vc 
the King, in permitting hrt to alie- the moderator of that aſſembly þ 
nate his landed revenue, they ex- During the ilinefs of this u9⁴ ad 
| © 0 ids ated'For certain de- man, he appeared to engrols eit 
iprion 


rents, which ſhould nor advantages of his ſituation, with ue h 
old. 4 ns of the firſt year additional circumſtance, u hetheru et 
ihe preſent k ing the income of ſuppoſe him to have derived t der. 
dhe pſtae of the crown us directed his inherent diſpoſitions, or 
to be carried to the aggregate fund, his preſent” character as a ment 


but the abſolute and uncontrolled of oppoſition, of ſeeming to or 
mimage ment of the eſtate was given the cauſe of experience agua! iſe ti 
toc the crown. The 'preferit bill noration, and of liberty gu¹νj mak 
made ſute work, and contained political encroachment. The om 
no reſervation,” Nothing could be occaſion of this ſort that occu nee 
R more different, than the title and related to a bill, which had l any 
| preamble of the bil, from its real brought into parliament by ede 
content. The eſtate of the crown Wilberforce,” for exp!/ainin? ſame 
| wus directed to be fold without amending the criminal laws of con! 


the previous conſent of the ſove- kingdom. The bill had ps 
the houſe of commons without g atten 


reign. The rents payable to the 

quien, and thoſe which aroſe to the poſition, When it appearcd uf Ve-. 
rince of: Wales from the princi- the table of the lords, it was tie uld tal 

pality oß that name, fell under the by lord Loughborough wit r.nce 


deſcription of the bill, and might ſevereſt invective. He intife!} 
be diſpòſed of by the commiſſioners. ticularly upon a part of the M4 
The nights of individuals were in- by which it was directed that 
treuched upon, and the reſpect due judges ſhould order the bodies rery | 
to the ropal family was tranſgreſſ- - convicts for burglary and c 0 
ed with le ſs decorum and attention, other crimes, to be delivered h. metro 


thun had hitherto been paid to the ſurgeons after execution. 1 been | 
clain's of the meaneſt ſubject in Loughborough reminded the a valy 
ſing a common turnpike bill. of the natural mildneſs of the! Ns of 
Wectuc 


be houſe of lords divided upon niſhments of this country, a 
| i 


* 


ed, that it was not till the mid · 
N of the preſent century, that a 
had been wade depriving mur- 
rs of — burial, and 
ning the of the criminal 
difſetion. That addition had 
found an eſſential ad vantage to 
commutiity;/ Criminals, hard- 
din vice and practiſed in vil- 
v, had ſtood with a firm coun» 
ance during trial, and had heard 
tenceof death paſſed upon them 
dout emotion; but, when the 
ige informed them that their bo- 
4 were to be deprived of ſepul- 
e, and that they were to undergo 
public diſſection, their counte- 
ces changed, they grew ſud- 
ly pale, trembled, and exhibited 
vitible appearance of the ex- 
melt horror, This ſort of ſpec- 
le had always made a forcible 
prefion on the minds of the by- 
ders, and was attended with the 
t falutary conſequences to the 
rals of mankind, and to the 
d order of the community, Was 
iſe to deſtroy this ſalutary effect, 
making the deprivation of burial 
aommon and ordinary conſe- 
nee of every conviction for al- 
any capital offence? Nothing 
d be more obvious, than that, if 
ſame puniſhment were to attend 
convict for burglary as for 
rdery robberies would generally 
attended with murder here as 
Fr wee. in France, and criminals 
uld take eare to prevent the ap- 
r.nce of any wunefles againſt 
m at a future trial, Lord 
vu: hborough ſaid, that in London, 
re the criminals had been bred 
ery kind of vice, it might be 
trwiſe, but at a diſtance from 
metropolis, where the convict 
| been born of reputable parents, 
Traluable wife, or good con- 
"ns of any kind, a more edify- 
pectucle could not be imagined 
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than his laſt adieux, nor a ſeroe af 
more uſeful woe be exhibited than 
that of his funeral. . 
the family of the defunct. hi 
former credit, and the recall 


of his fate poſleſled the minds o 
the ſurrounding þ 

were productive of conſequences, 
which undoubtedly conduced tothe 
reſervation of the good morals of 

the vicinage- The lower ranks af 

the people entertained very £ 


rejudices upon the pot rrp 


rial, and the diſpoſal of their 
bodies after death; and the bill 
would have an immediate tendency. 
to baniſh all religious | ideas and 
ſentiments from their minds. 
But there was ftill another ill 


conſequence that reſulted from this - 


part of Mr. Wilberforce's bill, The 
clauſe effectually took away-fram 
the judges the power of granti 
a reſpite, a power which they h 


long poſſeſſed, and the exerciſc af 


which had been found in à high 
degree falutary. Lord Loughba - 
rough particularly inſtanced in the 
caſe of the trial for a rape. Amore 


enormous crime could ſcatcely be 


imagined ; and yet frequent in- 
ſtagces were to be found, where the 
rty accuſing was a common pro- 
itute, The law wiſely made no 
diltinftion, and looked merely at 


the crime, not at the perſons. The 


Jury therefore did not poſſeſs di- 
eretion upoa the ſubie. But 
ſurely it was requiſite that the judge, 
in the queſtion of granting a reſpite, 
ſhould be governed by the cireums 
ances of the caſe. Lord Lough- 
borongh argued upon tbe other part 
of the bill, by which the puniſli- 
ment of women convicted of high 
and petty treaſon, was changed 
from burning to hanging. With 
reſpect to coining he had no objec- 
tion to the alteration, though ig 
reality by the conſtruction of the 
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indictment it was managed, that this 
"iſlitent for coining was not in- 
above twice in à century. 
In the caſes of petty*treaſan,” ſuch 
af a Wife's "murdering ber huſband, 
aht sthers of à very atrocious na- 
ture; 15rd Loughborough thought 
mitt the 1a was better as it ſtood at 
preſent,” "_— 1 * 
But the matter, upon which he 
moſt ſtrongly infilled, was that the 
bin, which was undeubredly of the 
1 and materially af- 
fected t 
country, liad been brought forward 
without the judges being in the 
ſmalteſt degree confulted with re- 
gard to the wiſdom or utility of its 
Provifions. Thie judges were the 
deſcription of men moſt likely to 
diſcover any defect in the execution 
of our criminal laws, and their opi- 
mon Rad accordingly been taken in 
the firſt inſtance in all preceding 
ume. He ob{erved that the bi 
was drawn in a moſt looſe and in- 
accurate manner, and ſufficiently 
rovetl at the author was very 
le acquainted with his ſubject, 
dwelt upon the impropriety of 
—— not ws res _ law turn- 
by 'profeffors in reſpect to it, and 
Ia moment of viedcity coming 
forward with raw, jejune, ill ad- 
Hed; und impracticable ſchemes. 
Lord 8yCney followed lord Lough» 
borough,” He paid many compli- 
ments to the "worth and humanity 
of Mr. Wilberforce, but admitted 
the juſtice of the objections that 
tad” been made, and the bill was 
rejected without a diviſion. 
A motion was made in the houſe 
of commons by Mr. Powys on the 
wenty- eighth of April, and ſecond- 
ed by Mr. Dempſter, Jor leave to 
Pring in a bill to explain and amend 
the act of t97 4, commonly called the 
Quebec oct. Mr. Powys deſired, that 
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e criminal juſtice of the 


of the ip habitants of Quebec, wi 
had been preſented” to the bout 
1-84, might be read; He exyred 
his regret, that the bulineſs um 
which hs was to enter, had not hu 
taken up by ſome of the mis 
of the fovereign. He deſcribe, 
the houſe the principal proviſou 
the bill he wiſhed to introduce, x 
reſent the province was gore 
ya j which acted up 4 
occaſions in the character of it 
Rome, He intended to ent 
that the members of this com 
ſhould not be liable to be dini 
at the will of the governor, | 
would cauſe the judges to bed 


tinued in their offices during ot 
behaviour. He would gite u bee 
Britiſh ſubjects in Quel ee a1 oFreoc 
tional right to the trial by e be 
He would 2 * the govern hal 
the power of impriſoning ay ſures 
the inhabitants, except in iC 

uence of a legal rial, and fo Ann 

mited time. In a word he e. 


to place the government of they 
vince, which was at pre ſent fudu 
ing and deſpotic, upon the! 
of known and definite lau.! 
Powys alluded to the circumte 
of fir Guy Carleton s having 
lately appointed tothe governme 
He conceived that as an officers 
a man, general Carleton had d 
himſelf the higheſt credit ; bu, 
be might be permitted to ſay 
could not conſider that offer a 
beſt and moſt able adviſer d 
houſe in its legiſlati xe caps 
He thought the opportunity d 
appointment ſhould be ſcized, at 
ra of 12 and libemy u 


9 Canada, and tht | 
Fuy Carleton ſhould be fuel 8, 4 
to be wade the meſſenger d ment 


glad tid inge. 
Mr. Pitt declared his op® 
that generally ſpeaking, the 


t to be diffuled as widely as the 
nion - of the emphe. He bad 
ſeveral petitions. from the pro- 
e of Quebec. and among them 
zy counter · petitions, entirely ho- 
to that which was brought to 
recolletion of the houſe b 

Powys. wel was a _—_—_ ch 
the principal part e inha- 
its of Canada were — 10 
change in the preſent — 
their., government; and ſurely 
che bleſſings of liberty ought 
to be forced upon a people con- 
y to their inclinations. He de- 
d however to be underſtood, as 
declaring againſt the introduc- 
of a new conſtitution into 
bee; but, as there were great 
rences of opinion upon the ſub- 
he could not conſent to adopt 
half-concerted, and immature 
Aures for a general reformation. 
ir Guy Carleton was going out 
nada, he had thought it pro- 
to wait, till enquiries could be 
le, and information received 
n him. The attorney-general 
lared himſelf an advocate for 
; but he thought it would 
ughly improper to proceed 
ly in this buſineſs, With re- 
to the independency of the 
pes, as à profeſſional man he 
lt certainly wiſh to ſec it every 
re introduced ; but there were 
al difheulties that attended it, 
dy no colony of Great Britain 
t ever been adopted. In re- 
to trial by jury, in civibcaſes 
Ungdom of Scotland enjoyed 
«ch privilege, and it was great! 

tedin England. For peers cou id, 
many. caſes, be tried by com- 
ts, and commoners by, im- 
chment. Mr. Young, lately 
kd for Saint Mawes, followed 
Mniſters on the ſame fide; and 
ed to Mr. Powys, that, if de 
id give himſelf the trouble to 
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dase the, links io, the, chain, h 
wopld find, that civil liberty an 
ciyil happiveſs were not always inti- 
mate acquaintance, 3, 2, 4/4 
Mr. Courtenay ſpoke in favour a 
the bill. He obſegyed, that fir. Guy. 
Carleton was the reputed author 


the act it was deſigned to repeal s, - 


and that therefore there was ſume 
thing exquiſitely abſurd, in the idea 
of conſultiag him reſpecting the 
proceedings that ſhould be adopted; 
upon the ſubject. He aflerted, that 
the former government. of that, ot. 
' ficer had by no means been ſuch as, 
to encourage an application to han 
in the preſent inſtance, and he men- 
tioned the arbitrary removal of My 
Livius the chief juſtice of the pro, 
vince, a conduct, which. had been 
cenſured by the late board of trade, 
and by the preſent committee, of 
council for trade and plantations. 
Mr, Fox was a warm ſupporter I 
the motion of Mr. Powys,i and way 


willing to go farther jn the alter - 


ation of the act of 1774, than his 

friend had propoſed. He woule 
conſent to give the people of Canada 
a houſe of aſſembly, and, if we had 
twenty colonies, he would yield ta 
avery one of them the ſame privj» 
lege, In the inſtitution of ſuch an 
embly, he ſhould be for haying 
it conſiſt of men choſen by the 
people, without refiriction--as. to 
who were of the Roman catholic 
religion, and who were of the pra- 
teſiant, or indeed of any religion 
whatſoever, Mr. Fox aflerred; that 
it had been praved: in evidence at 
the bar of that hauſe in ths year 
1774, that more than, three- 
fourths of the inhabitanta of Canada 
ardently panted fox the hleſſiags of 
being gogerned by « Britin laws. 
The province. of, Canada had been 
in- our bands three and cheniy 
yea, aud t Was) Extraordinary 
indeed, it we were yet ignorudt what 
fylem 
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dem wτπ¹ 9 ſor their 
8 inment . He obſerved, that he 
ald be glad to know hat fort 
of language thoſe petitiauets held, 
who prayed not to have the bloifings 
of n; trial by jury, of the habeas 
corpus act, of independent judges 
and a free government? For him- 
ſelf he was ſo firmly perſuaded of 
the ineſtimable benefit of ſuch a 
government, that he would give it, 
even if the majority of any colony 
were ſo blind to their own intereſt 
as to refuſe to accept it, animated 
with the moſt certain expectation 
that the time would ſcon come, 
when he ſhould receive their moſt 
rateful thanks. The houſe divi- 
don Mr.Powys's motion, ayes 21, 
noes 68. | 
As it had been a principal object 
of the meaſures of the preſent ſeſ- 
ſion, to extend and ſecure to Great 
Britain the bleſſings of peace, the 
melioration of her revenucs, aud 
the improvement of her commerce, 
the meaſures of a miſcellaneous na- 
rure, that it remains for us to relate, 
and 'which were not equally pro- 
ductive of oppoſition and debate, 
were intended to promote theſe. 
great objects, and particularly to 
give ſtrength and permanence to 
our commerce. The firſt of them 
confiſted in a bill, which was 
brought forward by Mr. Charles 
Jenkinſon, for the farther increaſe 
and encouragement of our ſhipping 
and navigation, The object of this 
bilt was, more fully to enforce the 
preceding acts of navigation, and 
to ptevent the frauds by which they 
were ſuppoſed to have been — 
It is well known, that the navigation 
laws of Great Britain are in direct 
fition to the abſtract and phi- 
oſophieal ideas that have been en- 
tertained in behalf of free trade; 
aud it is not lets notorious, thut 
21 41. il Jann 
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they are an object of extrem: g 
tachmeat, and à ſource of % 
popularity among the majority 4 
the ſubje&s of the Britiſſi rela 
Mr. jenkinſon's bill was inte 
to enact, that in future no lil 
ſhould be deemed Britiſh built, u 
were not actually built in Gut 
Britain, or her c hear ; ite 
tended and regulated the mode i 
regiſter upon that ſubject, alt 
ruiſed to a higher amount wet 
called the aliens duty, extenig 
it to the Americans, who wett 
longer entitled to an exempin 
from it. The bill expericnc 
favourable reception, and a 
mendment to it, that was prope 
by fir Grey Cooper, was calculs 
not io diminiſh but to enforce i 
ration. He expariated on 
impolicy of which we had forney 
been guilty, in the encouragenty 
we had yielded to the art of h 
building in the American colors; 
and he quoted fir Joſiah Chill, 
ſhow that that writer had precit 
the revolt of the cblonies 437 
reſult of this policy. At the w 
moment when it had been dechmp 
by the perſon who had bored 
greateſt reſpect and authonty i 
that ' houſe (lord Chatham) 
the colonies ſhould not be perm 
ted to manufacture the nail d 
borſe-ſhoe, | they were fabric 
with the connivance and 4p 
of Great Britain, a manutaW 
which was of all others, che molt 
jurious and detrimental to the a 
merciul and naval intereſts of 
* Sir Grey Cooper d 
pteſſed his apprehentions tf 
rican built ſhips ſhould be fag 
gled upon us through the n 
vention of our coloniſts of N. 
Scotia, and he propoſed ſer 
ſchemes to encounter this c 
The ſoggeſtions of fic Grey Cf 
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howerct: given up for the forty ſhillingaqwhich was atpreſent 
nt, in compliance with iheſſeuſe given, tob ahirtyo ſhillings. - They 
be houſe of commons. . gd fattdy that the ſum, Which chit 
veral meaſures, founded upon country had paid in bounties, far 
ame balis af manepaly and na+ the Greenland ſiſhery amount to- 
zl preference,” were brought 1,265,4641,, that in the laſt year, 
ard about chis time, by Mr. we had paid 94, 85 l., and that by 
infor. The acts of parhament means of the conſequent reduction 
which, bounties were given to of, the price ot the tiſh, the publie 
filheries. of Newfoundland, to at preſent paid ſixty per cent u 
Greenland | whale fiſhery, and every cargo. In the Green 
ze whale fiſheries of the South — there were. emplayed fi 
would ſhortly expire, and it thouſand ſeamen ; and theſe fea» 
intended to perpetuate and to men coſt goverament at | preſent; 
+ theſe, meaſures. In moving 13l. 108, per man pet annum, though. 
the bill for increaſing the fiſhery we were neyer able to obtain maze: 
ewtaundland, Mr. — than five hundred of that aumbet 
luined to the houſe the princi- to ſarve on board our ſhips of War- 
upon which that fiſhery ought The vaſt encouragement given to 
de conducted. It was efſential the trade had occaſioned ſuch a, 
eſerve it entirely a Britith fiſu- glut to the market, that it was 
; and this — only be done found neceſſaty to export conſider- 
onſining it to Britith fliips, na- able quantities; and thus we paid 
ed from Great Britain, and by a large ſhare of the purehaſe muney 
enting any ſtationary ſettle- for foreign nations 45 well,as lor uur 
t from being made on the land own people, belides ſupphiag 
Newfoundland. The obvious them with the materials at ſereral 
ſequence. of ſuch a ſettlement important manufactures. The old 
id be, as it happened in New bounty was pleaded for with musb 
end, that the /colony would carneſtneſs as eſiential to the exiſl- 
the fiſheries into, its own hands, ence of the tfhery, by Me, Demp-, 
they would be ultimately and fier, Mr. Huſſey, lord Peurhyn, 
etually ' Joſt to, this country. Mr. Nay Campbel, Mr. aldermas, 
ſuggeſted various proviſions to Watſon, and Mr. alderman Hamet- 
dy this inconvenience, and par- Mr. Beaufoy, who had laſt ycar, 
larly that the ſtages, flakes, and in conſequence of the reports he 
vg houſes on the iſland, ſhould - committee for enquiring into the 
longer che property of thoſe Britiſh fiſherics, brought in a bill. 
might have-exected them, than for the encquragement. of the her- 
e they employed them in the ring filkery, now ſubmitied to. par- 
nels of che 6ſhery, and that, if liament à bill that was intended 
they ſuould become liable to be to extend our concern im the tus hot 

& dy chaſe who arrived firſt tiſbery. This bill was not oaletyy 
Ie time of the enſuing ſeaſon. lated, like that of the laſt ſt ſiou, a 
he ſuhject of the Greenland , remove iproper and impalitic rd. 
encuad a higher degree of ſtrictions, but to hold out exciubernc 
ed anch dgbate. Tie des af encoursgemeutg. , , Bee 
MURETLY party, as ig Was ſtat- drewaen animated, pidture of he 
V. Mee Et a ̃ ,d ienkin- progy<ls the Englihb wing back. 
vas to reduce the bounty from made in ſimilar attempts. The 
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128 | 
ſeamen of Great Britain rejected 


with indignation the mivltiug idea 
of Dutch ſuperiority ; and, confi- 
dent from experience, were impa- 
tient for the trial. In the herring 
fiſhery our veſſels outnumbered the 
veſſels of Holland more than in 
the proportion of two to one. In 
the cod fiſhery the Engliſh had no 
rivals. In the fiſhery for whales, 
whether in the ſeas of the ardic 
circle, or on the confines of the 
ſouthern pole, competition was 
nearly at an end. Had then their 
efforts ſucceeded in every other 
enterprize, and were they un- 
ual to this? Had they obtain- 
ed a decided ſuperiority in com- 
petitions infinitely arduous, and 
would they be baffled in this the 
eafieſt of all? The bill of Mr. 
Beaufoy experienced a pertinaci- 
ous oppoſition on the part of Mr. 
Rolle, and its author at length 
conſented to withdraw it for the 
preſent ſeſſion. 
In the cloſe of the ſeſſion a bill 
was introduced by Mr. Macdonald 
the ſolicitor-general, to incorporate 
a certain number of perſons, a- 
mong whom the members of the 
committee to enquire into the Bri- 
tiſh fiſheries, were the moſt conſpi- 
cuous, who had entered into a vo- 
luntary ſubſcription, which already 
amounted to ſeven thouſand pounds, 
for the purpoſe of building fiſhing 
towns and villages on the coaſts of 
Scotland. The object of this aſſo. 
ciation appears to have been liberal 
and diſintereſted; and it was indebted 
for its formation to the accurate 
inveſtigations of Mr. Knox, to the 
puriotic ſpirit of Mr. Dempſter, 
and to the induſtry and activity of 
Mr. Beaufoy. | 
An affair occurred towards the 
Qofe of the fetfion_ in the houſe of 
lords, which was a ſubject of much 
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of government, and that eur! 


therto been detained, were 


— and conjecture 
the nation in general. 4 
having been introduced into; 
lament relative to the pra 
ney that had been obtained x 
capture of St. Euſtatius, lord l ' 
ney embraced this opportuni ii 
ſuggeſling a fact to the hu 
which he conceived to be ing 
to their ſerious attention. At6 
time that he took poſſeſſion of t 
iſland in queſtion, he appen 
have conceived the highelt ind 
nation againſt the conduct that 
been held by ſome of its leg 
inhabitants; and he was indie 
by his zeal in behalf of the 
vernment of Great Britain, top 
ceed againſt them in an exenyi 
manner. At the ſame time hel 
tranſmitted the papers of thoſene 
chants as documents of treaſa, 
be lodged in the office of the 
tary of ſtate, which he had d 
dered as a place of ſacred dey 
and undoubted ſafety, and in 
which he had intended to pr 
them whenever vouchers « | 
fort might be found to be necels 
Having called for them bo 
in juſtification of his conduct 
fore the court of appeal fron 
high court of admiralty, be 
learned to his utter aſtoniſhne 
that the books and papers had 
carried away, and were nom 
to be found. Mr. Knox, be 
been under-ſecretary in the a 
of lord George Germaine, wi" 
ed as a witneſs to the but dt 
houſe of lords, and from hs 
dence it appeared, that the pi 
had been ſafe ly lodged in the ci 


the year 1782, ſoon after th 
pointment of the marquis o 
down to the office of ſecteui 
ſlate, the criminals, who 
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nd the papers were in ſome 
er withdrawn and ſecreted. 


The bill which was under diſeuſ- 
hon was rejected without a divifion, 


elle. | 
HE affatrs of the Faſt India 


company conſiituted one of 
e objects, which engroſſed rio in- 
iderable attention in the courſe 
he preſent ſeſſion. To ſettle 
e affairs had been one of the 
eſt objects of Mr. Pitt's admi- 
ation; and accordingly ſuch 
ſures, as he had concerved ade- 
te to the purpoſe, had been in- 
luced by him in the year 1784, 
had received the CanAion of the 
ſent parliament in its firſt ſeſſion, 
he ſeſſion of 1785, nothing had 
brought forward by miniſters 
n this ſubject; and in the de- 
upon the addreſs in anſwer to 
ſpeech from the throne, in the 
Imencement of this third ſeſſion, 
d been infiſted upon by Mr. 
, 4 a topic of blame againſt 
iſtration, that no notice of 
kind was taken in that ſpeech 
de affairs of India, Mr, Fox 
e of the ſpirit of diſcontent, 
ch had pervaded that part of 
commons. He aſked, whether, 
r what had happened, the mi- 
r would (till venture to talk of 
adia bill in a tone of triumph? 
ſepreſented the ſtate of our fi- 
s ia that part of the world 
d a ligh degree unpromiſing, 
ſaid, that upon inſpection be 
id they would now find, when 
pred with the predictions of 
court of directors on the ſub- 
dot merely errors of fractions, 
ers of millions. He repro- 


* 
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bated the conduct that had been 
held by adminiſtratian towards lord 
Macartney, Lord Macartney had 
ated, during the whole term of his 
reſidence in India, upon the moſt 
upright principles, and had come 
home with hands perfectiy unſul- 
lied. From a conviction of the ne- 
ceſſity of the meaſure, he had taken 
the collection and management of 
the revenues of the Carnatic out 
of the hands, not of the ftabob, 
but of his agents and uſurers, who 
plundered the natives, and robbe@ 
their principal, and had veſted both 
in the hands of the company. This 
meaſure had been overthrown br 
the orders of the boa'd of control. 
The fatal etfects of their order had 
ſpread alarm and terror through rhe 
Garozde, and impreſled the count 
of Madras with 6 ſtrong an id-a oF 
its improprie:y, that lord Macark- 
ney went himſelf to C leutta, to ry 
monſtrate with Mr, Haſtings, an 

to deprecate the conſequences. Let 
the houſe gueſs the ſurpriſe of this 
nobleman, when he found Mr. 
Haſtings departed for Europe, and 
a commiſſion appointing him g6- 
vernor general, a ſituation wy 


it was impoſſible for him to accept, 


while the order to reſtore the cgt- 
lection and management of the 
Carnatic revenues continued in 
force. How abſurd was it to re- 
move the governor-general, who 
recommended the meaſure, and ap- 
point lord Macartney to the poſt of 

1 governor- 
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governor- general, with orders to 
do what he had reprobated, as 
equally injurious to the intereſt of 
the nabob, and the intereſt of the 
company. 

Mr. Pitt replied to theſe obſerva - 
tions, that, with reſpect to the fitu- 
ation of India not being mentioned 
in the ſpeech, Mr. Fox might as 
well have complained of a ſimilar 
omiſſion concerning any other of 
the foreign poſſeſſions of the em- 
pire. The reaſon was perfectly ob- 
vious. So many errors and miſ- 
carriages had formerly ariſen out 
ot the government of that country, 
that the king had, for many ſeſſioi a, 
been induced to call upon parlia- 
ment to adopt ſome — 5 2 effee - 
tual regulation. Parliament had 
at laſt, taken up the buſineſs and 
applied a remedy; and therefore 
the neceſſity for the crown to re- 
mind them of it no longer exiſted, 
Mr, Pitt defended the meaſures, that 
had been adopted for the detection 
and puniſhment of delinquencies in 
India, and declared, that he could 
gever have been fo abſurd as to 
imagine that a bill, which was in 
reality a bill of reſtraint, could be 
received with any ſanguine marks 
of approbation and gratitude by 
thoſe upon whom its reſtrictions 
were to operate. He would not for 
the preſent attempt an exact ſtate 
of the ſurplus of the revenues of 
the Eaſt Indies; but he would on- 
ly ſay, that he expected and be- 
ueved, that that ſurplus would ap- 
pear, and that the moſt ſalutary re- 

ulations and retrenchments had 
— introduced. His warmeſt 
wiſhes would indeed be gratified, 
and the moſt ſanguine dreams of the 
proſperity of Great Britain would 
prove more than realized, if it 
could be found, that our reſources 
for diminiſhing our debt bore any 
compariſon to _ of the Eaft In- 
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dia company. Mr. Pitt i 
the ſuppoſed 5 : 
vernment in their conduct tonne 
lord Macartney, and obſerved, ty 
that nobleman was perfedily c 
ble to the preſidency of Bengal 
the department of which the d 
tion of the revenues of the Cum 
tic by no means particularly x 
ferred, ' He did not fall below N 
Fox in his eulogium upon the ch 
rafter of lord Macartney, ani 
ſtanced in his voluntary cong 
ance with the clauſe, which alk 
upon all perſons returning from & 
company's ſervice, to account up 
oath for their acquiſitions; thoy 
the operation of that clauſe had: 

et commenced. This action 
in itſelf ſo noble and difiuterct 


that, had Mr. Pitt even diſippm and 
of his general conduct in his ther 
vernment, it would alone have pb 


ſufficient to atone for all former 
carriages, and to have entitled 
to the higheſt glory, and mo! 
tinguiſhed applauſe, | 
Ir. Francis endeavoures u 
mon ſtrate the fallacy of v, 
Pitt was guilty, in the repreia 
tion that he had made of thei 
riſhing condition of the compa 
finances. At Bombay they bad 
revenue at all proportioned to! 
current expences, and the 
debt then amounted to 3, 00% 
which bore an intereſt of 9 


bet of 
iniſtr 
[ regt 
this 
al to 
rer 

7 1 


cent., and was contigually in lane 
ing by half yearly conver BP, and © 
the intereſt into capital. bruary, 
pecuniary ſituation of Mad, Wuſtra 


Francis could not ſpeak n le ba 
much preciſion; but he con 
that ſome idea might be be 
_ the ſubjet from 4 f 

r. - Macpherſon's letter 40 
court of directors, af the di 
of July 1785; in which k. 
marke «bh the Carnatic } 
late orders have been ca 


+ fe; the general ruin which 
t country has undgrvone from 
devaſtation of war, will keep 
r affairs in that quarter a long 
ein diſtreſs.” It was well known, 
t the revenues of Bengal were the 
ans, upon which the other prefi- 
ncies were obliged ro lean for 
port, and conſtituted the only 
Irce from which the Eaſt India 
pany expected to relieve her 
barrafſments, Upon this ſub- 
Mr. Francis reminde i the houſe 
the ſtatement he had made in 
preceding ſeſſion, when he con- 
ted the directors of an error of 
re than 3,000,0201. in their ac- 
at of the revenues of one year. 
animadverted upon the retrench- 
nts of which Mr. Pitt had boaſt- 
and again illuſtrated theſe from 
ther part of the letter of, Mr. 
epherfon. 4 The great and 
important work of a reform 
the expences of this government, 
ich was reſolved upon, and in 
ne degree begun, betore the de- 
ure of Mr. Haſtings, has been 
nal through under every influ- 
that I could exert, and eve 

t of the abilities of the preſent 
nitration. I muſt at the ſame 
e regret, that the progreſs made 
this falutary meaſure is not 
al to my withes, and has not in 
ret alleviaring degree relieved 
7 diſtreſſes. In relation to 
lane ſubject Mr. Francis moved 
, and obtained, on the ſeventh of 
vary, certain papers calculated 
uſtrate the revenues of India. 

ie ballot for the members, who 
eto compoſe the court of judi- 
ure for the trial of Eaſt Indian 
Mquents, which, in purſuance 
the regulating act of 1784, was 
e place within thirty days af- 
the meeting of parliament, was 
in both houſes on the fifteenth 
tedroary, At che time of this 
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ballot, liſts of the names of perſons 
to be ballotted for, of the nature 


of thoſe uſually denominated trea- 
fury liſts, and which are conceived - 


to originate with adminiſtration, 
were delivered by the door-keeper 
to the houſe of commons. This 
made of proceeding was treated in 
terms of the ſevereſt reprobation 
by Mr. Sheridan. He alluded to 
the idea, which had been ſuggeſted 
by adminiſtration, when the bill 
had been under diſcuſſion, that the 
court of judicature ſhould be cho» 
ſen with perfect impartiality, and 
without the employment of any 
miniſterial influence. On the con- 
trary, government appeared delir- 
dus to realize the predictions of op- 
poſition, and to ſhow how — 
the new mode of trial was contraſt- 
ed with the eonſtitutional and liberal 
mode of trial by jury. Mr. Sheri- 
dan added, that, if Mr. Pitt would 
dare to riſe and avow, that the liſts 
were prepared by his order, and 
delivered by his authority, he 
would pledge himſelf to move upon 
him the ſevereſt cenfure of that 
houſe. In order to bring home a 
charge, which he conceived to be 
in ſo flagrant a degree indecent and 
ſcandalous, he concluded with a 
motion, which was ſeconded by Mr. 
Francis, that Mr, Pearfon the doors 
keeper be now called in and ex- 
awined. The proceeding, which 
was. complained of by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, was defended by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr, Martin, as a matter per- 
tectly innocent and harmleſs, and 
they repreſented it as an inſult to 
the houſe of commons to ſuppole, 
that the delivery of ſuch liſts could 
have the ſmalleſt influence in in- 
ducing any of its members to ad- 
opt the names it contained. The 
motion was rejected upon a diviſion, 

ayes, 38, noes, 138. 
On the ſeventh of March a mo- 
12 tion 
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tion was made by Mr. Francis, and 
ſeconded by Mr. Windham, for 
leave to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend the act of the year 783, 
for the regulation of the atfairs of 
the Eaſt India company. Mr. 
Francis embraced this occaſion of 
entering into an examination of that 
bill, and pointing out in the tulleit 
manner, what appeared to him to 
conſtitute its impolitic and uncon- 
ſtitutional nature, He alluded to 
the petitions, which were ſaid to 
be upon their way from India, 
againſt Mr, Pitt's act. He might 
be ſuſpected on one lide of a baſe 
intention to avail himſelf of the 
preſent temper of the parties for 
1ome miſchic vous purpote ; and on 
the other he might be charged with 
acting precipitately and unfairly to 
the petitioners themſelves in not 
waiting for their petition, To the 
laſt of theſe imputati.ns he an- 
ſwered, that, though he acted in- 
dependently of the petitioners, he 
was as much in earneſt as they 
could be, to promote the object they 
ſought ; that what he did could not 
injure, and might aſſiſt them; and 
that the method he took to accom- 
pliſh his object was moſt honourable 
to parliament, and moſt conſiflent 
with 11s dignity, With reſpect to 
the former he obſerved, that his 
-lentiments upon the ſubject had al- 
ways been known, and had always 
been the fame, Perhaps upon his 
principles he might have been itrict- 
ly bound, to have moved tor an al- 
teration of this law during the 
courſe of the lait feilion ; but he 
had his reaſons for rot adopting 
that proceeding. The atiention of 
the houſe was wholly engaged in 
the commercial arrangement with 
Ireland. The moſt exceptionable 
parts of the India hill were not to 
begin to operate till a year or two 
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afterwards, But his principale 
ſide ration had been, that he vi 
to give time for the ſenſe of N 
houſe to cool upon its own 2 
and for the general judgmen: 
the nation to be collected on f 
merits of the meaſure, 

The law obvioufly divided it 
into three departments; fit, tx 
arrangement made for the dit 
tion and eſtabliſhment of pour 
home; ſecondly, the arrangenes 
made for the government ct 
company's affairs abroad; 20d 
nally the inſtitution of a ſpeci 
quiſition, and a new judicaturs 
England, for the diſcovery andi 
of offences committed in law 
Under the firſt head Mr, Frus 
obſerved, that the conſtant ani 


. . m 
torious complaint had been, that's = 
power of the court of dsf tee 
was defective and inſufficicn Wh 1; 
enforce obedience upon their en 
vants abroad, or to puniſh u ;. 
diſobedience, In order themen 


to create a ſtrong government, 
Pitt's act had divided the fupr 
power between two board: k 
placed the nominal power in ont 
of men, and the real power 11s 
other, and had obliged the din 
to athx their ſignatures 10 l 
and initructions, drawn up ing 
rious.contradiction to their deck 
ſentiments. A more effectud « 
trivance to excite and irritate 25 
rit of diſobedience could hu 
have been unagined, Mr. Fi 
was not reaſonjng upon imat 
caſes, The law had effabi® 
two juriſdictions over the fes 
jet, They had already di 
in one very important in 
and he had reaſon to beliere® 
they continued to do fo in 9 


others. The very moment * elt A 
rectors began to act, the bad Eng 
control began to coun tete; uch! 
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* directors in the end were 
ute iged to fign orders, againſt which 
1 y had previouſly proteſted, 


bs Ir. Francis ſtrongly condemned 
it a power, which, by a fictitious 
e and a caſting voice, govern- 
Int had thrown into the hands 
the governor-general ; and ob- 
ed, that by this method they had 
Wretly placed an influence in the 

(ds of the prefident of Bengal, 
ich they had been aſhamed to at- 
bute to him openly, He employed 


dominant power in India was 
ch leſs judiciouſly placed in the 
ads of a ſingle perſon, than in 
ſe of a council. The fact was, 
t under the former ſpecies of go- 
ment all thoſe principles, which 
preſent law condemned and pro- 
ted, were brought into action, 
| all thoſe. effects were produced, 
ich the preſent law profeſſed to 
k back upon with indignation ; 
ch it threatened to puniſh, or 
miſed to correct. Mr. Francis 
ribed the government of Ben- 
as being of a very peculiar na- 
= A governor-general under- 
"= nothing of his ſituation, if he 
vghr, that any power directly 
led in his hands, would carry 
f the authority with it, that 
d accompany the united acts 
"+ governor and council. If he 
© "Fd to his own excluſive judg- 
bt, he would find himſelf ſur- 
nded by ſome of the moſt artful 
p that exiſted, by natives, who, 
dout our general knowledge, 
e infinitely ſagacious, who ob- 
ed us attentively and underſtood 
perfetly, and by ſome Euro- 
ns, who, in every thing but 
ir habit and complexion, were 
r Afatics. No fingle, unaſ- 
U Engliſh judgment was a match 
uch men, and for ſuch peculiar 
es, as would collect about him 


the moment of his arrival, 
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Tf he relied on his excluſive power, 
for want of clear and accurate know- 
ledge, he would rarely venture to 
exert it. Every man who ap- 
proached him would tell him a dif- 
ferent ſtory, or give him a different 
opinion, He would often doubt, 
and no vigorous determination could 
exiſt in a good mind that was not 
preceded by conviction, - Even 
when he exerted his power, it would 
be feeble and ineffectual againſt the 
univerſal combination as clamour 


ny arguments to prove, that the ,-of all ranks and intereſts, that would 


be formed to counterat him in 
every meaſure, that tended to core 
rect abuſes, or reduce exorbitant 
emoluments. In a great commu» 
nity the refermer had the voice and 
approbation of the majority to en- 
eouraze him; but in a very narrow 
circle he would have no part of the 
fociety in which he lived to ſupport 
him againſt the reſt. They would 
make a common cauſe againſt him, 
and, ſooner or later, would over- 
come his reſolution, or break his 
heart. Mr. Francis alluded to the 
government in which he had been 
concerned, and - remarked, that if 
the perſonal character, the political 
vie vs, and public principles of Mr. 
Haſtings and Mr. Barwel had been 
ſuch, as to have induced the mino- 
rity to give them a ſteady and vi- 
gorous ſupport, the government 
would have carried along with it 
an opinion, a dignity, an autho- 
rity and a ſway, which no faction 
could have refiſted and no combi- 
nation could have withilood. 

Upon the ſubject of the third di- 
viſion of Mr. Pitt's act, Mr. Francis 
was more animated and warm. In 
the ie ſtitution of fo Arbitrary a 
mode of purſuing delinquency, the 
inſtant ſuffering indeed belonged to 
the ſervants of the company in 
India: the conſe-juence and the 
danger were our own. A capital 
innoyation was made in the crimi- 
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nal juriſprudence of England. New 
principles were introduced, not 
only into the ſyſtem of our laws, 
but into the manners of our people. 
A new tribunal was erected for the 
trial of miſdemeanours committed in 
India, and armed and accompanied 
with powers unheard of in this 
country. The ancient eſtabliſhed 
mode of trial by a jury and by the 
country, was renounced as imper- 
fect and inadequate; a new and 
arbitrary ſyſtem of enquiry and trial 
was eſtabliſhed in the room of it ; 
and all this was done for reaſons 
and pretences, equally applicable 
to any other ſort of crime, and any 
pther ſpecies of offender. Con- 
fidered as a precedent, it held out a 
general menace to the whole king- 
dom ; it operated directly upon a 
few, but it threatened us all, 
Upon this head Mr. Francis parti- 
cularly inſiſted upon a paſſage in 
the king's ſpeech of May 1784, 
which was intended to have a re- 
troſpect to Mr. Fox's bill, to which 
it did not apply, and which was for- 
getten when they came to agitate 
Afr. Pitt's bill, of the ſpirit of 
which it had been prophetic, “ The 
affairs of the Faſt India company 
form an object of deliberation deep- 
ty connected with the general in- 
tereſts of the country. While you 
feel a juſt anxiety to provide for 
the good government of our poſ- 
ſeſſions in that part of the world, 
you will, I truſt, never loſe fight of 
the effect, which any meaſure to be 
adopted for that purpoſe, may have 
on our own conſtitution and our 
geareſt intereſts at home.“ 
Mr. Francis examined diſtinctly 
the different modes that were em- 
loyed by the act, for making an 
quifition into crimes. he firit 
was that, which obliged every man 
to give in upon oath an account of 
his fortune. Mr. Francis examined 


this provitiop, as it would operate 
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upon the innocent and upon jy 
guilty. From thoſe who. wer, 
nocent no confeſſion could bea 
torted ; but he denied, that it x; 
in no caſe a hardſhip and an ini; 
tice to an honeſt man, to cbie 
him to dectare publicly the end 
amount of his property, It mizy 
even happen, that the act ng 
be oppreſſive in proportion toth 
innocence of the party. For. tho 
his poverty might prove his in 
cence, it might eaſily happen, f 
a man might wiſh to have his ins 
cence proved by any other kind 
evidence, We did not live in ting 
in which poverty was reſpethl, 
Mr. Francis feared, that the conta 
was true, and that the law, wid 
compelled an honeſt man to & 
cover the narrownels of his cim 
ſtances, whatever it might inter, 
would in effect only ſerve to fg 
diſgrace upon ill fortune, and n 
make an honourable poverty i 
culous. With reſpect to theguih 
the only tendency of the la 
to invite him to add one cet 
another; and, if he were alraq 
guilty of extortion, oppreſſion a 
crueity, to endeavour to cot 
by perjury, The law ſhoud 
tender of creating ſuch dilemns 
It was an invitation to fallle 
becauſe it annexed the expechis 
of impunity for one offence to! 
commiſſion of another. 7 
In the next place the law, 10 
of any complaint made to the q 
of exchequer, proceeded to 19 
the party to aniwer interroga0® 
upon oath, at the diſcretion d 
court, It ſuppoſed the pay 
have been guilty of perjury"! 
firſt inſtance, and it called ypon® 
either to convict himſclt d 
crime, or to cover it by a {end 
new perjuries in his anſe's 
interrogatories, In both U 
it revived a mode af inquiſtia 
conviction, which the cou 


this country held in abhorrence, 
ad which our anceſtors vainly 
Wagined they had extirpated for 
er, when they aboliſhed the ſtar- 
amber. The law, having thus 
rted its utmoſt power to extort 
diſcovery by the confeſſion of the 
uilty, proceeded to ſupply the de- 
s of that mode by another courſe, 
hich promiſed indeed greater ſuc? 
{, but which in Mr. Francis's 
Wi oment was till more deteſtable, 
Wecauſc it held out rewards to trea- 
Wiery and baſeneſs, and tended to 
Wrrupt and deſtroy the little mo- 
lity we had left in private life. 
he law formally acknowledged 
je office of a ſpy and infermer, 
id rewarded him with a ſhare in 
e forfeiture. Its temptations were 
id out to perſons whom you might 
pre particularly truſted, your 
gent, your ſecretary, your ban- 
r, or your friend. Who could 
ll but the invitation might ſeduce 
ſon to betray his father, a bro- 
er to betray his brother, or, which 
as worſt of all, a perſon whom 
du had efſentially ſerved to betray 
bene factor? The very money 
pu had lent him, if you had 
pitted it in your account, would 
the inſtrument of his nefarious 
poſe. Mr. Francis appealed to 
ery thing that was honourable 
a virtuous in that houſe ; Was 
ere an object of penal juſtice 
init any particular ſet of men, 
quate to the price they muſt pay 
r it, if they tuffered ſuch prin- 
pes as theſe to be introduced, not 
ily into the laws of the kingdom, 
it into the manners of the people? 
Mr, Francis aſſuttt d the iottitu- 
dn of the new judicature to be 
ay unneceflary, A ſpecial jury 
Lozliſh gentlemen, was jult as 
ly io be qualified for this or any 
ur judict»l office, as ten members 
tic lords and commons taken at 
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a venture. The tribunal abandon- 
ed the wiſe and ancient ſeparation 
of the verdict from the judgment, 
and united in the ſame perſons the 
verdict, the explanation of the law, 
and the ſentence, As, according 
to this ſyſtem, ſeven members con- 
ſtituted a court, one lord and three 
judges might find the facts, and on 
the other hand four commoners 
might determine the law againſt the 
opinion of the three judges. Mr. 
Francis obſerved, that, generally 
ſpeaking, his preſent purpoſe was 
not ſo much to inſtitute as to cor- 
re. He meant to take away a great 
deal, and not to enact much in the 
place of it, In other circumſtances 
he ſhould have thought himſelf 
bound to attempt more than this. 
It he had been united in views and 
ſentiments with the acting adminiſ- 
tration, he ſhould have extended 
his thoughts to a comprehenſive 
poſitive inſtitution for the better 
government of India, Standing as 
hedid, he mui take care not to aim 
at any thiag but what might be 
really attainable, and that, while he 
was endeavouring to do good, he 
might be fure of doing no miſchief. 
His purpoſe was to extirp.ite out of 
Mr, Purt's bill the principal evils, 
to revert to that, which, if not 
perfect in itſelf, had not been im- 
proved by innovation; to ſtrengthen 
what was good, if it were feeble ; 
and not to enact much by poſitive 
inftituton. He would rebuild the 
houſe he lived in from the founda- 
tion if he could; but fince that 
wus not in his power he would en- 
deavour to repair it. 

Mr. Dundas replied to Mr. Fran- 
cis. He employed ſome arguments 
in defence ot the board of control; 
and, for the neceſſity of increaſing 
the power of the gove:nor-gentral, 
he appealed to the opinion ot lord 
Mycaiiney, who had declated, that 

I 4 none 
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none but a madman would have 
conſented tu accept the government, 
while it remained upon its former 
footing, Mr. Dundus endeavoured 
to ſhe the neceſſity of inſtituting 
the new court of judicature, from 
the voluminouſneſs of the evidence 
in the cafes of fir Thomas Rum- 
bold and Mr. Haſtings, which was 
ſuch as to make it impracticable 
for it to be gone through by a 
common jury, without totally 
changing its ſtructure. Mr. Dundas 
retorted the argument of Mr. 
Francis, and endeavoured to ſhow, 
that the introduction of thoſe new 
rules of evidence, which it was 
found expedient to adopt reſpectin 
crimes coinmitred in India, wou! 
create dangerous and improper ha- 
br's in the minds of the juries of 
this country, would render the 
known rules of evidence fluctuating 
and liable ro change, and would 
incline the jurymen to receive ſimi- 
lar impreſſions from ſimilar docu- 
ments, where by the principles of 
Engliſh juriſprudence they were 
iaadmiſfble. The hardſhip of the 
dilemma, which Mr. Francis had 
mentioned, and which ſubjected 
delinquents to the temptation of 
perjury, would be foreſeen by them 
in the firſt inſtance, and would have 
a flrong tendency to ſtrengthen their 
conſciences, and to reſtrain them 
from the commiſſion of crimes. 
The compelling men to anſwer in- 
terrogatories, when their anſwers 
might tend to impeach themſelves, 
was no unnſual hardſhip. Such 
was the caſe of bankrupts, who 
were bound to anſwer, though in 
matters that might affect their lives, 
ſuch interrogatories reſpecting their 
eftects, as might be put to them by 
thoſe intruited with their affairs. 
Major Scott and Mr. Vanſittart 
expreſſed their deſire, that the inqiti- 


fition into the property of perſons 


ſerving in India, eſtabliſhed br wil 
act of 1784, might be repealed, of 
the ſame time that they pronoun 
a high eulogium upon the judiciy 
Iructure of the court of judicam 
The previous queſtion was puth 
Mr. Dundas upon the motion d 
Mr. Francis, to make way for 
motion he ſhould ſhortly ſubmit y 
the houſe, for leave to bring n. ce 1 
bill to amend and improve new 
tain reſpects the regulating atd 
1784; and was carried without ns of 
divifion. tion 

On the ſixteenth of March ys (ec 
Dundas took occafion to ſugg;t! 
the houſe the principal heads oft 
alterations he deſired to intros 
in the government of India, Hades 
re ſpect to the power of the coruny''y 91 
nor general, he ſhould offer tote 
conhderation an amendment, dirt 
ly the reverſe of that which u 
been pleaded for by Mr. Frans 
and, inſtead of diminiſhing his po 
er, he ſhould beſtow upon hin! 

rivilege in certain caſes of dec 
in oppoſition to the ſenſe 0 | 
council; at the ſame time obliy 


imer 
8 13 
thou 
abie, 
con! 
moſ 
arbit 
girer 


him to make oath, that he was iſ be 
vinced that ſuch deviation rs th 
their opinion was indiſpenſiꝭj Me 
ceſſary. He ſhould further feral 1 
power the governor - gener dre 
nominate a ſucceſſor upon the c had ſ 
of any member of his co" of 1c 
inſtead of permitting the oli: WW Judgm 
ſucceſſion to rife as a matte, t nob] 
courſe. The principle of ſen" ment 
in the extent to which it v ene 
bliſhed by the act of 17% it to ; 
pregnant with various inconm bt be, 
encies, and therefore Mr. Du fairs 
ſhould propoſe, that the if that | 
heads of fervice in India ſhow o comp 


diſtributed into claſſes, anc ta . 
ſervants ſhould riſe by gie it of p 
only in thoſe claſſes, for wii" Wl" fin 
their preceding habits they * fo | 
particularly formed. He pi? not 
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the future, to veſt the offices of 


mander in chief and governor- 
eral in the ſame perſon, and he 
inated earl Cornwallis to fill 
important commiſſion. He 
nded alſo by his bill, no wager 
make the diſcloſure of the for- 
es of perſons ſerving in India 
n to public inſpection, but to 
ce it fingly within the inſpection 
the board of control. Mr, 
ndas ſuggeſted various altera- 
ns of inferior importance; and his 
tion for leave to bring in the bill 
s ſeconded by Mr, Pitt. 
pon the queſtion for the ſpea- 
ys leaving the chair, in order to 
going into a committee on Mr. 
ndas's bill, Mr. Francis ſtrenu- 
ly oppoſed all farther proceed- 
s, He had lately delivered his 
iments at large upon the act of 
but with all its abſurdities 
thought that act far leſs excep- 
abie, than the meaſure now un- 
conſide ration. He predicted 
moſt fatal conſequences from 
arbitrary power which was to 
oven to the governor-general, 
be reprobated in the ſtrongeſt 
ms the union of the offices of 
1mander in chief and governor- 
eral in the ſame * He 
madrerted upon what Mr. Dun- 
had ſaid in relation to the opi- 
In of lord Macartney, The pub- 
judgment on the propriety of 
t nobleman's — the go- 
ament of Bengal, muſt remain 
uſpence, till he ſhould think it 
it to aſſign his reaſons. They 
cbt be, that he thought the ſtate 
affairs deſperate ; they might 
that he objected to the perſons 
o compoſed the exiſting coun- 
; they could not ariſe from the 
it of power attributed to that 
ee, ſince the miniſters, who 
ſo loud in their applauſe, 
L uct certainly have refuſed to 
2 
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lord Macartney, what they fo li- 
berally conceded to earl Cornwallis. 
Mr. Francis objected to the idea of 
placing the inventories of property 
among the ſecret papers the 
board of control, ſince an end 
would thus be put to the idea of 
popular proſecution, and the per- 
ſons returning from India would be 
excluſively placed within the arbi- 
trary diſpoſal of the exiſting ad- 
miniſtration, 

Mr. Burke pronounced an elo- 
quent invective againſt the principle 
upon which Mr, Dundas's ſyſtem 
was founded. He ſaid that no 
maxim could be more palpably falſe, 
than that which aſcribed energy, 
vigour and diſpatch to a deſpotic 


government, On the contrary the 
conſtant features of arbitrary power 
were weakneſs, debility and pro- 


craſtination, He appealed to the 
Turkiſh government tor the truth 
of his aſſertion. He deſired to know 
where the deſpotic government had 
exiſted, of which dignity and force 
were the acknowledged characte- 
riſtics ?. To what had democracy 
in all ages and countries owed its 
triumphs, but to the openneſs, the 
publicity aud the ſtrength. of its 
operations? It was in direct oppo» 
fition to all theories of policy and 
all the principles of human nature, 
that the exertions of one mind, the 
molt perfect upon earth, iliould be 
more ſolid and vigorous, than thoſe 
which reſulted from the joint ex- 
peri-nce and wiſdom of multitudes, 
combined and matured for that pur- 
poſe, Mr. Burke obſerved, that it 
was uſual to preſume the preamble 
to every bill to be founded in 
truth ; but the preamble to the 
preſent clauſe, which laid it down 
as a — that arbitrary power 
was neceſſary to give vigour and 
diſpatch, was a libel on the liber- 
ties of the people of England, ol 

4 . 
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a ſatire on the -Britiſh- conſtitution. law? It was not ag; object a0 
He compared the preſent bill with while to proſecute his deling, 
the act, which had paſſed that cies,” The law was a literal ua 
houſe in the year 1784. Had ad- ſcript of what bad been de | 
miniſtration come down to parlia- India during the adminiltrationg 
ment at once, aud {aid boldly, Our Mr. Haſtings. It enquired ia, 
plan is deſpotiſm and arbitrary go- ſubſtance of individuals, and ni 
vernment ; the ſenſe. of the nation it found money there it zun 
would have revolted at the propoſal. guilt. The ſecrecy, that wa w 
In the bill of Mr. Pitt au abortion giyen to this inquiſition, wa 
of tyranny, like an imperfect foetus more firongly condemned by N. 
in a bottle, was produced and hand- Burke. Mr. Dundas was eech 
ed about as a flow; at length a whiſpering gallery for the bat * 
however the charm was broke, and of control, and, armed with then 
in the bill upon the table they powers of auricular confeſſion, ; 
were preſented with a full grown would prove a direct copy of th 
monſter of tyranny, ſhameleſs, un- ear of Dionyſius. 
daunted and irreliſtible, The whole The leaders of the miniſend 
bufineſs of the India reform was a party endeavoured to repelthectuyM,z ., 
moſt contemptible - reſult of the of deſpotiſm, which was wall. 
time and trouble it had coſt him againſt the bill, Mr. Dunda: in: 
and other members of that houſe, that, before gentlemen ſhowedibes 
in enquiries into the abuſes of the ſelves ſo forward in eſtabliſhing 
Eaſt, and in preparing numerous charge of this ſort, it bebt. 
and voluminous reports upon the them to prove that arbitrary pv 
ſubject. | vernment depended upon the as 
Mr. Burke faid, that it had juſtly cumſtance ot placing the print 
been obſerved, that the clauſe in the authority in the hands of oh 
original bill, requiring from every rather than in thoſe of tuo d 
individual who had been in India more perſons. For himſelt ue 
an account of his fortune, would be a country was governed by lum 
ſufficient in an honeſt and indepen- laws, while the rights and ta 
dent houſe of commons, to have chiſes of individuals were pretens 
ruined the whole. In what man- ed, while caſes of property ut 
ner were delinquencies now to be tried by the etiabliſhed jucicau 
detected ? It was taken for granted of the country, and while the in 
that no man chuld have a large exerciſe of public and private q- 
fortune by honeſt means. Mr. nion was permitted, he had de 
Burke ſuppoſed the caſe of a per- imagined, that the liberties al i 


ſon c high truſt, who, by every people were as perfectly cache * 
—_ of the groſſeſt peculation, as they ever had been, or 2084 orig 
ould accumulate. nermous wealih, ever likely to be, in any nin e. , 
but who at the fame time ſhould the world. Mr. Pitt preſſed u reſery 
waſte his ill gotten property for the the attention of the houſe, thc proper 
maſt fla ĩtious purpoſes; and, though ditional degree of reſponib ratios 
ilty of almoſt every crime that Which, by the new powers g¾%ꝰr lice, | 
— nature could perpetrate, he the goxernor- general, was ata ent 
might be n poor man by the time upon his conduct, Reſponida 54 
he came home. What then wes was the firſt and ftro::gelt cis, 
ö lar fro 


the language held to him by this of liberty, and it was of the 
IP * $4, ap. 


arbitrary power, that it ſhould 
dieſe to neither account nor 
ol. In the prefent inſtance, 
ole of the conſultations upon 
ſubject was to be Tecorded ; 
reaſons which indoced the 

nor-general to differ in opinion 
his council, the circumſtances 
which the neceſſity of a difcre- 
nary proceeding was conſtituted, 
| the arguments of each of the 
ſenting members; who were re- 
ired to enter a proteſt in juſſiſi- 
ion of their perievering oppoſi- 
a. Here then parliament was 
ſented with the moſt effectual 
ans of reſponſibility that human 
dom had yet deviſed, or that the 
ft wary ſuſpicion could potlibly 

| 


ad Wen. 

is the farther progreſs of the 
* mittee, it was moved by Mr. 
erden, as it had been by Mr. 
"Wen in the caſe of the regulati 


t of 1784, that the bill ſhould be 
nded into two parts, and that the 
prifions, relative to the political 
rernment, and relative ro the 
oſecution of offences, ſhould be 
arately brought under the diſ- 
ſſon of parliament ; and in this 
lance his effort was ſucceſsful. 
few days after the adoption of 
1s propolal, Mr. Dundas acquaint- 
the houſe, that, in compliance 
Ith the ſentiments and apprehen- 
us of ſeveral reſpectable charac- 
5, he was deſirous of altering the 
an of the latrer of theſe two 
ls, from the ſtate in which he 
J originally preſented it to the 
buſe, and to give up wholly and 
reſervedly the intended diſcloſure 
property. In conſequence of this 
eration of ſyſtem, he dehred leave 
Iirely to withdraw the bill, and to 
ent it anew in an improved 


*4, apd permitted an appeal from 
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the new court of judicature to. the 
eourt of king's bench, and to the 
houſe of lords. It alſo introduced 
ſome change in the proceedings in 
relation to the ballot in the two 
houſes of parliament, which was in- 
tended to facilitate that part of the 
oceeding. - In the laſt ſtage of the 
} explaimng and amending the 
mode of government for India, Mr. 
Dempſter ſed a clauſe, in imi- 
tation of Mr, Fox's India bill, limit- 
ing the duration of the act to the 
term of five years; but the ſuggeſtion 
was ref upon a diviſion, 

In the houſe of lords, buth theſe 
bills onderwent a confiderable de- 
gree of diſcuſſion, There” was a 
clauſe in the —— in its 
operation tended to ive . 
= Sloper, who had — — 
commander in chief in Iadia in 
the year 1784, of his feat as a, 
member of the ſupreme council; 
and of conſequence, exclufively of 
the diminution of rank and import- 
ance, to reduce his emoluments 
from fixreen thouſand, to fix rhou- 
ſand pounds per annum. This cir- 
cumſtance excired much diſcuffion in 
both houſes of parliament. It was 
complainedof by Mr. Sloper, brother 
to the general, and member for St. 
Alban's, who moved an amendment, 
limiting the operation of the clauſe to 
future appointments ; and it was ob- 
ſerved upon by Mr. Fox and others, 
as very extraordinary, that this mark 
of invignity ſhould be fixed upon 
general Sloper, who had not yet 
had time to do any thing by which 
he could deſerve the ſtigma. It 
was an indirect and an inſidious way 
of compelling him to rehgnation.z 
and on that account, was entitled 
to a ſtrenuous oppoſition, The diſ- 
cuſſion called out an eulogium upon 


The bill relative to delin+ « this officer from both ſides of the 
ences, varied in another parti- houſe ; and adminiſtration warmly 
lar from the regulating act of diſclaimed: the idea of the meaſure, 
having been dictated by any kind of 

perſonality. 
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rſouality: On the other hand, cart 
ita william, and lord viſcount Stor» 
mont, ſtrongly infinuatedinthe houſe 
of lords, that the fact originated in 
ſome ſecret motives, and that it was 


occaſioned by the diſappuintmentof a 


candidate who had entered the liſts 
with gen. Sloper, By theſe noblemen, 
and by the earl of Carliſle and lord 
ä —— the bill was alſo 
generally oppoſed, while the recti - 
tude of the meaſure was vindicated 
by lord Walſingham, the earl of 
Abingdon, lord Thurlow. 
Upon the bill for the puniſhment of 
offences, an amendment was moved 
dy che carl of Carliile, the tenden - 
ey of Which was, to ropeal the in- 
ſtitution of the new court of judica- 
ture, along with the repeal, which 
government had thought fit to adopt, 
ef the iuquiſition into delinquencies, 
The amendment was ſtrongly ſup» 
poried by lord Loughborough and 
viſcount Stormont ; and oppoſed by 
the marquis of Carmarthen and 
lord ——5 declared himſelf 
ticularly pleaſed with that pro- 
—— of the act of 1784, by which 
the offices of judge and jury were ſo 
happily. blended, and by which the 
judges; were called, as thoy had 
never been re, to concur in a 
general deciſion. The houſe divided 
upon the amendment, contents , 
Non-povtents 39. | 
During the pendency of theſe 
bills; and in the beginning of May, 
a bill-was — into parliament 
by Mr. Dundas, and paſſed both 
houſes with great rapidity, the de- 
ſign of which was, to obviate a doubt 
which had ariſen in India, whether 
the keing's ſign- manual was not ne- 
ceſſary to be ſubſcribed to every 
commiſſion, appointing a governor- 
neral or commander in chief in 
adia, and declaring the validity of 
ſueh commiſſians, as that of lord 
Macsriney and earl Cornwallis, 


* 


1 
* 


neither of which had been ll 
with this formality. 


On the ninth of June, the hog pt 
of commons proceeded to take i 
their conſideration a petition, ve 
had been preſented on the pan & ſta 
the court of directors of the ed 
India company, ſlating cem ei- 
emergencies ariſing from the per 7: 
liar ſituation of their commer * 

ki 


concerns, and praying for parks 
mentary relief. An explanation ing i 
the nature of the caſe was given ly 
Mr. Pitt. He obſerved, that 
eſtimate, which had formerly be 
delivered in by the company, x 
found by experience to fall conke ut 1, 
ably ſhore of the amount neceſi 
for carrying on their trade. Th 
did not ariſe from any want of zen 


racy in forming that eſtimate, bit bie 
from a material alteration in HM uin 
circumſtances of the compa be | 
which had fince taken place; bit yet 


which at that time, could not | 
been foreſeen, The increaſe of 1 ac! 


company's ſales of tea was, ons, 
about fix million pounds annum 
its former amount, to fourteen non. 

lion pounds, beſide an increaſe iu Mr. St 
ſome other articles in which de 


dealt; and it was obvious to oe! 
one who conlidered the ſub 
that, in proportion to an increaſe 
trade, an increaſe of capital becin 
indiſpenſably neceſſary. The on 
mutation act, to which the pre 
proſperity of the company 
chiefly to be aſcribed, had in 
in ſome degree foreſtalled this 
ceflity. But certain heavy expe 
under which the company 
recently laboured, and the exif 
dinary charges attending the * 
ing up of the expenditure 
war, created # temporary diffci heufible 
for the relief of which the -f600"% ot 
of parliament was now demi" 
The company did not come o 
legiſlature to aſt a loan of the pe 
mo. 
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e, but merely to obtain leave 
make uſe of their on credit for 
purpole, -from which, by the 
viſions of exiſting laws, they 
e [at [preſent reſtrained, - Mr. 
ſtated 2,00,0001. as a ſum, the 
mediate application of which he 
ceived would be uate to 
ic relief; and he explained the 
le, by which the money was pro- 
d to be raiſed, to be, firſt, by 
ing in ſubſcriptions, at the pre- 
market price of Eaſt India ſtock 
he amount of Soo, oool. in ad- 
a to their preſent capital. This 
160 per cent. would produce 
ut 1, 200, 00l. He alſo farther 
poſed to permit them to ſell that 
of an annuity, which was pay - 
to them out of the exchequer, 
which conſtituted the intereſt of 
rain ſum which they had raiſed 
the ſervice of government, that 
yet unalienated; and the pro- 
e of this he eſtimated at 800,020l. 
concluded with moving two re- 
tions, the object of which was 
formable to the prayer of the 
don. 

Mr. Sheridan immediately roſe to 
madyert upon the conduct of 
Pitt, and he ſpoke again more 
fly upon the ſubject in the pro- 
„af the buſineſs. A report of 
lituation of the affairs of the 
| India company, intended to 
wnſtrate the reaſonableneſs and 
advantage of the relief they de- 
bad been laid by the court of 
tors upon the table of the 
Ile of commons, and Mr. She- 
a particularly attached himſelf 
e demonſtrating the erroneouſ- 
1 and fallacy of - their eſtimates. 
Oſerred, that it was highly re- 
eufible to introdugey, at ſo late 


1 


eee 


ed, and which- required the 
liberate diſcufſion,z and par · 
ly eulpable, ig. bis opinion, 


"9d of the ſeſſion, an important 
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was the negligent way in which it 
— + by the miniſter, 
as if it were of little conſequence, 
and fit to be treated as a matter of 
courſe, He bad no manner of 
doubt, that the delay was contrived 
on purpoſe, to ſuperſede inveſtiga- 
tion, aud elude the detection of 
the ſophiſtry upon which the bill 
was founded. He placed the ſtreſs 
of his remarks upon two points in 
the report of the company, the 
quantity or amount of the remit- 
rance to China, furniſhed from Ben- 
gal, and the amount of the ſurplus 
of the revenues of that ' province, 
The remittance to China was taken 
at 275,000}, and Mr Sheridan em- 
ployed many arguments to demon- 
ſtrate that not more than 6000l, or 
700cl. had actually been furniſhed. 
The ſurplus of the revenues 'was* 
eſtimated at 1,800,000l., and this 
Mr. Sheridan, by his calculation, 
reduced to IJ. He quoted 
the authority of Mr. Haſtings in a 
pamphlet entitled, A Revie of the 
State of Bengal, in which it was 
afſerted, that the utmoſt ſurplus re- 
venue thar couldeverbe furniſhed by 
that province, was 1,000,0001, Mr. 
Sheridan obſerved, that the report 
upon their table ſet out with con- 
feſſing the errors of which they had 
been guilty in their eſtimates oi 
1784, and called for a new degree 
4 reliance upon their preſent re · 
preſentations, without their poſſeſſ- 
ing in reality any better claim to- 


the public confidence. He enlatged 


upon the unmenſe quantity-of bills 
drawn from India upon the com- 
pany at home; and declared, chat, 
in ten years time, bills wauld be 
due to the amount of r2,000,0001; 
Thus in fact, fo far from the con- 
pany's affairs in India wearing a. 
promiſing aſpect, their appearance. 
as in the higheſt degree alarming 3 
they ſecmed to be rapidly verging 
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to a ſtate of bankruptey, and were 
already fo deeply involved, that the 
relief now propoſed was a mere 
tampering with the diſorder, and 
could never work an adequate and 
eſſectual cure. . 

- Mr. Dundas replied to theſe ob- 
fervations. He denied that the re- 
mittauce to China had ever been 
ſtated as having been made entirely 
in ſpecie ; and be endeavoured to 
prove, that the ſum that was given 
was accurate, including in his ac- 
count the export of opium to that 
country, and the export of the raw 
material of the cotton manufacture. 
Mr. Dundas ſaid, that he had no 
objection to confeſs that Mr. Haſt- 
ings was with him a favourite au- 
thority, becauſe he was, — 
ſpeaking, an authority to be relied 
on. But, in the preſent inſtance, 
Mr. Haſtings's eſtimate was found- 
ed on the actual expence of the Ben- 
gal 'eſtabliſhment at the time; and 
the reduction ſince ordered from 
home had been fo important and 
effectual, as to have totally altered 
the nature of the caſe. Mr. Dun- 
das undertook to evince the ſound 
Policy of the iſſion, which was 
granted by the pteſent bill of rejiet 
to the company's ſervants in India, 
to tranſmit their fortunes to Eng- 
land through the medium of the 


company's inveſtments, exchanging 


which was thus advan- 
eed for bills payable in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet. He ſtated; that the practice 
Had been for the ſhips of other Eu- 
vopean powers, our rivals in the 
— of India, to ſail for the 
Ganges, and to truſt for the money 
te purchaſe an inveſtment, ſolely to 
the rrarffmiffion to Eorope through 
their bands, of the fortunes of the 
ſervants of the company. In lieu 
of the twelve millions of debt pre- 
gifted by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Dun- 


the money 
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to the amount of twelve mill 
was at the ſame time for 
As faſt as it accrued, fo much im 
portion flowed into the company 
treaſury at home, and the means 
diſcharging the debt unifornly s 
companied its accumulation, Ty 
was the ſyſtem which ſound pin 
directed us to purſue ; nor couliy 
ever conſent, that the 
ſhould call itſelf a wealthy and thy 
riſhing company at home, 21 
poor and diſtreſſed company in l. 
dia. Mr. Dundas pronoun 
panegy rie upon the preſent fiat 
this part of the empire. lt 
true, that, greatly exhauſted by t& 
late ruinous war, it required, a 
tain herſelf did, to be | 
with every poſſible care and att 
tion, But then India had in p 
portion fewer difficulties to enen 
ter. He hoped ſpeedily to fee 
oriental potieſions with a poxerit 
army, upon which their exiles 
depended, and a reduced and « 
nomical civil government, with tis 
revenues increaſed, their expect 
moderate, their inveſtmerts lay 
and their commerce flourithinz, 
Mr. Francis followed Mr. Du 
das. He alluded to what ws 
acknowledged to have been the is 
of affairs in Bengal in 1784, vi 
there appeared to be a deficiency 
1,650, oool. This deficienc) 
ſeemed, was now converied, df 
glorious reduction, into a ſurp\w6 
1,800,c00l. fo that between the 
period and the other there u 
ference of three millions. If N 
Dundas was founded in his 3 
tion, what muſt have been the © 
bliſhment which could have 
mitted of fuch a reduction, | 
what ſort of argument did 
circumflance furniſh 5 
the conduct of the late 0 
nor- general? Mr, Franck a 
— raſt bent 
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reſent report and the report ef 
C He recited the different ba- 
es of caſh in the treaſury of 
gal, for the four enſuing years, 
they had been fated in the for- 
r, and ſet againſt them the ba- 
ces to the diſadvantage of the 
ſury in theſe years, as they 
re admitted in the latter. He 
erved, that the amount of the 
s to be drawn upon London 
e now admitted nearly to double 
amount at which they had 
n (tated to parliament in 1784 
| he endeavoured to prove from 
thentic papers, that the com- 
1y's debt in India at this day 
i exceed the ſum of twelve 
liens. Mr. Francis animadver- 
upon a paſſage in the report, 
ere it was ſaid, that, whether the 
ode propoſed for paying the bond 
be took place or not; in other 
ids, whether bills to the amount 
ix millions more ſhould be 
un upon them or not; © it 
puld not make any important va- 
ation in the ſtate of the company's 
Furs, with reſpect to the ſum 
ated in India for the ordipary 
treney.“ They obſerved, that 
the creditors preferred being 
aid in India, it would leſſen the 
ads allotted to the inveſtment ; 
if they conſented to be paid 
Eoglend, the amount would be 
ought home in inveſtments, and 
t of them the bills would be 
d. If this ſlate of the cafe were 
ve, it would be bad enough, fince 
en the inveſtment would be 
ought home ſolely for the credi- 
I's, not for the company, Then 
ever the money applicable to the 
charge of the bonded-debt would 
ail ſome where. But the fact was, 
at, fo fat from there being a ſingle 
pre of ſurplus in Bengal, they 
dot ſuſſicient to pay their cur- 
ut expencesy. and were abliged to 


cent. diſcount. 
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borrow money, to provide for the 
annual interett of the exiſting debt. 
Mr. Francis defcribed the com- 
pany's credit in India as being in 
a ruinous condition, while their 
bonds were negotiated at thirty per 
In this fituation, 
the ſupreme council had reſolved, 
that the whole civil ſervice, ex- 
eluſieely of the ſmaller ſalaries, 
ſhould be paid by a further iſſue 
of paper; aud thus of courſe the 
were increaſing the diſcount, 
ſinking the value of the bonds to 
nothing; 

Mr, Grenville remarked, in terms 
of great ſeverity, upon what he 
denominated, the egregious attempt 
to deceive the members of that 
houſe, on the part of Mr. Francis. 
The fact was, that in the 1,650,000, 


the unfunded” debt of Bengal was 


included; and therefore it would 
have been juſt as fair for any per- 
ſon, in comparing the annual in- 
come of Great Britain with its 
annual expenditure at the end of 
the war, to have included the thirty - 
fix millions of unfended debt, as a 
put of the ceficieucy of the year's 
income. Nor was Mr. Francis, ia 
the opinion. of Mr. Greuville, leſs 
wanting in reſpect, both to the houſe 
and to himſelf, when he glanced in 
terms of ſuch ungovernable ſeverity 
at the conduct of Mr, Haſtings. 
In the courſe of the debates upon 
the relief bill, the queſtion was re- 
vived, of how far government 
rendered itſelf reſpontl& by act 
of this nature, for the debts of the 
company. The affirmative fide of 
the queſtion. was eſpouſed by fir 
Grey Cooper, Mr, Huſſey, and 
Mr. Sheridan, and their reaſonivgs 
upon the ſubje&t were anſwered by 
Mr. Dundas, A petit ion was 

preſented trom the court of . direc- 
tore, ſtating, that the bill for-the 
relief of the company thea beſure 
the 
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the houſe, was defective in many 
particulars. But this proceeding 


does not ſeem to have effected any 


material alte ration in the meaſure. 
In the houſe of lords the progreſs 
of the bill was attended with ſome 
debate. Its principle was attacked 
by lord Loughborough, lord Stor- 
mont, and the duke of Portland ; 
and the miniſterial fide of the queſ- 
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tion was eſpouſed by lord Wal 
ham and carl Bathurſt. I 2 
propoſed by the duke of Pony 
that the tarther conſide ration of ty 
bill ſhould be poſtponed for & 
weeks ; and the houſe having & 
vided upon the queſtion, the n 

bers appeared, contents, 6, not cas 
tents, 14. 


— — 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Impeachment of Mr. Haftings. Motion for Papers. Maratta Pajer 
Suſed. Debate on the Dehli Papers. Prod Bin of the Charges. 1 
Haſtings heard at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons, Witneſſes exaniul 


Prorogation. 


longs to the hiltory of this their attention to the impropre] 

on, is the impeachment of Mr. of this ſituation, and have fog 
Warren Haſtings, late goyernor- to introduce an adequate remey 
general of Bengal. It is the wiſh The firſt project of this for 
of every true. friend to his country, that of the earl of Chathan 


Ti remaining ſubject that be- of the higheſt abilities hare tum 
2 


that the financial operations of the 
year 1786, may be productive of 
alleviation and benefit 5 our lateſt 
erity, But unqueſtionably the 
. As he — — of 
the preſent adminiſtration, the re- 
collection of which will always 
moſt ſtrongly arreſt the feelings, and 
intereſt the paſſions of the human 
mind, 1s this great proſecution. 
The acquiſition of territories, ſo 
vaſt in their dimenſions, and till 
more extenſive in their influence, 
as we poſſeſs in Tydia, by a mercan- 
tile company, is a circumftance un- 
paralleled in the hiſtory of the 
world, The extreme diſproportion 
berween the power that governs 
and the object to be governed, is 
ſuch as to ilrike the moſt careleſs 
obſerver, and might naturally be 
expected to be productive of ca- 


lamities of various deſcriptians, and 


of the alternate evils of anarchy 
and deſpotiſm. Different ſmen 


legiſlature of Great Britain. Ti 


1766, and which was under 
to include the total difſolution 
the territorial power of the E 
India company, and the afſump 
of the provinces in the name, 
by the immediate authority d 


was a ſtrong meaſure, and it 5} 
ſible, that, if the proceedings of 
nobleman had not been couotth 
acted, either by a ſeries of the us 
obſtinate ill health, or by the of 
ations of minilterial intrigus, 4 
the abilities of this illuſtrious © 
rafter might have failed ia tif 
troduction of ſa. decifivearevolut 
The next project for an cli 
remedy did not occur till the ch 
1783, and it is underſtood un 
been the joint production of. 
Fox and Mr. Burke. The i 
of 1783 fell ſhort in the ext 
its « jon of the ſcheme aſ 17% 
but it ſeemed likely to be ke 
ductive in the ſequel of ef 
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important. It was the inten- 
of Mr. Fox to leave not only 
commercial advantages, but 


e company, and to ſuffer them 
tinue, as far as any pecuniary 
t was concerned, the ſove- 
s of the country ; but at the 
time to take from them irre voc- 
the adminiſtration of that 
reignty, the appointment of its 
znts, the deliberations of peace 
war, and all thoſe circum- 
es of which it is conſtituted. 
meaſures relative to India, 
h took place in the interval be- 
n the adminiſtration of lord 
tham and Mr. Fox, and thoſe 
h have followed upon the diſ- 
n of the latter, _=_ to be con- 
d comparativel ing as 
tives, Thoſe * — orth 
zow generally acknowledged to 
miſcarried. Upon the merits 
hoſe of Mr. Pitt it is imagined, 
there has not yet been a ſuf- 
t lapſe of time to enable us to 
e 


wo methods naturally occurred 
he minds of all men for the 
dy of the miſgovernment, 
d was generally acknowledged 
xv in India, one of them of 
nature we have deſcribed, and 
other an inveſtigation of the 
luct, and an exemplary puniſh- 
of the delinquencies, of ſome 
doſe, who have ſucceſhvely been 
ed in this great adminiſtra- 
It has been a queſtion among 
practical ſtateſmen, whether 
two remedies ought to go. 
in hand, or whether that of 
ment is to be conſidered as 
fit to be adopted, if we fall in 
pts to introduce the other. 
to have been moſt com- 
tuppoſed, that the mode of 


wet and puniſhment on 
— be omitted, — 
/ \ 


'ritorial revenues in the hands 
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idea mutt at leaſt hare ſtronglv ini 
preſſed itfelt on the minds of thoſe; 
who condemned and derided as 
nugatory the Eaſt India regulations 
of Mr. Pitt from their firſt intro- 
duction. It is certainly of little 
conſequence to ſay that the errors 
of our oriental governors ought 
not to be puniſhed, becauſe the 


ſyſtem of government there is ra- 


dically defective. "his may be an 
excule for leſſer faults; it may be 
pleaded in extenuation of, and ex- 
cite our pity tor confiderable crimes; 
but, if admittedin its utmoit extent, 


it would put an end to all ideas of. 
"criminal juſtice and ſevere retri- 


bution. * 
The proſeeution of Mr. Haſtings 
is, on many accounts, a ſubject of 
no common importance. If it 
failed, it was not unlikely that it 
would * the laſt attempt of 
the kind that this country would 
ever witneſs: Whatever encomiums 


have been paſſed upon the judicial 


proviſions of the Britiſh eonſtitu - 


tion, certain it is, that they have 
notoriouſly failed in the attempt to 
apply them to perſons returning 
from India. The parliamentary 
proſecution of lord Clive by ge- 
neral Burgoyne was early defeated. 
The verdict of the court of king's 
bench agaifſt the perſons, who had 
impriſoned and occaſioned the death. 
of lord Pigot, was ſuch, as to be 
conſidered by the perſons con- 
demned rather as an object of 
— _ 6 ſource of cala- 
mity. ins and pe- 
— 2 againft fir Thi — 

bold, which was introduced into 
parliament by Mr. Dundas in the 
year 1782, was found to be unfir 
for the purpoſes it had in riew, and 
was given up by its author. Itis 
not neceſſary for us to decide upon 
the criminality of any one of the 
perſons = ſelected for proſecu- 


cution. 


Omas Rum- 0 
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tion. But certainly there was in 
each of thele cafes too much funi- 
larity. in the event of the proſe- 
cution,, The laſt ſuppoſed delin- 
quent, that was brought before the 
bar of the public, was Mr. Habings. 
The lait mode ot proceeding was 
now to be tried in that ultimate re- 
ſerve of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
the mode of impeachment by the 
commons of Great Britain. 
The characters both of the ac- 
euler and, of the perſon accuſed, 
were idch as to give dignity and 
inte reit to the ſcope of this buſineſs, 
Mr. Burke was a man of the moit 
original, genius, of the molt. culti- 
vated taleuts, and the moſt un- 
wearicd application. He received 
the higheſt compliments upon this 
occation, and it will probably be 
thought deſerved ones, tor his inte» 
grity, from allthe parties mtheirturn 
that e iſt inthe Engliſh houſe oi com- 
mons. Mr. Haſtings on the other 
kand, was a man ot imagination, of 
ſpicit, and of exteniive-oblervation. 
His mind was by no mens calt in a 
mean and vulgar mould. The in- 
fluence, that was policfied by this 
man, while he retided in India, was 
vndoubredly great, and was ſup- 
poſed to bave contributed to the 
defeat of the project of Mr. Fox, 
and the ruin of his acminittration. 
It was ſcarcely to be believed that 
His influence, now that he was re- 
turned to England, could be totally 
xtinguiſhed, and it was the opinion 
of many, that Mr. Pitt would not 
re, whatever were his genuine 
—— to join in the condem- 


Untion of the pong of Mr. 
t t 


Haſtings. From the firſt the opi- 
Aipns of adminiſtration ran evidently 
in. avour of the ex-governor. The 
ulogiums that were! pronounced 
upon him by Mr. Dundas wee 


neither limited nor moderate; b 


Ar. Pitt, though be protects tn 


© -» * * 
ws i4 i» - — 


eome to the ſubject with à mini: 
and impartial, was certainly 
prepoſletied in favour of the a 
ing party, and was open in 
commendation of the abiliry 
the uſefulneſs of a leading pn 
Mr. Hallings's later proceedng 
The obitacles, which, whetherty 
were thrown in the way of the jy 
ſecu:ion by deſign or by merec 
were ſuch as to demand allt 
ſpirit, the perſeverance, ud 
inflexibility of Mr. Burke to an 
come them. Along with they 
had to overcome à long ſeri 


unpopularity, the perſonal ind 


ence: thut had been ſhewn to 


by the houſe of commons, andi 
inditpofition ſo much as to lend 
the hearing; together with the 
nets and the invincible frieidh 
with which the nation at large 
difpoſed to liſten to the compi 
of Eait India delinquency, 4 
theſe bars to his ſucceſs Mt.! 
has overcome ; 'and, without 
ing into the demerits of Mr, 
ings, we may allow ourſelves 
beitow, upon the ditintercſtedne! 
his proceedings, and his rel 
neſs to obtain what he con 
as a great nutional object, the dig x 
encomium. "The ſame praiſes 
to the houſe of commons which 
ultimately ſupported bim; and, 
Mr. Haſtmgs be innocent, yt 
bold and decifive effort they i 
made to bring to jufiice 4 
whom they have ſuppoſed 1 
higheſt degree criminal, can 
ſpired hy noother motixes, than 
which are virtuous and hond! 
It has already been me 
that Mr. Haſtings atrived it 
land on the fixteenth of 
1785 ; and as Mr. Burke wirl 
willing to loſe any time in te 
ſecution of a buſineſs 0 which 
was telemnly engaved, or tek 
z room for unc.._,ainty wi 


not he would ſupport thoſe 
tees in the preſence of Mr. 
ings, which he had fo peremp- 
ly advanced during his abſence, 
gave notice on the twentieth of 
t month, of his intention to 
re for the meditated inquiry. 
as probable there would not be 
cient time in the ſeſſion of — 
nent then exiſting for ſuch a 
eeding ; but, if there were not, 
would certainly bring it forward 
convenient time in the ſeſſion 
ſhould enſue. In the mean 
„if Mr. Burke ſhowed himſelf 
iy in the buſineſs of the proſe- 
jon, Mr, Haſtings was not leſs 
yard to challenge enquiry, and 
urge the proceeding with all 
ſible expedition in a bufineſs fo 
reſting to his reputation and his 
pineſls. On the twenty-fourth 
January 1786, the day upon 
ich parliament met for the tranſ- 
jon of buſineſs, major Scott, the 
cular friend of Mr. Haſtings, 
the opportunity to remind Mr, 
ke of the pledge he had made, 
to requeſt him to come to an 
nediate deciſion. Mr. Burke re- 
that he ſhould anſwer the ma- 
with à ſhort anecdote of the 
e of Parma, who came from 
nens to fight king Henry the 
th in his capital, The king, 
aly at ſome delay, urged the 
t to a ſpeedy meeting; to which 
eplied, that he had not travelled 
nas from Amiens to Paris, to 
a from his enemy the propereſt 
and place for meeting him in a 


ee of the firſt circumſtancey, 
was neceſſary to give any pro» 
flity of ſucceſs to Mr. Burke's 
lertaking, depended upon the 
ton, whether or not he would 
lupported in the progreſs of it 
the whole ght, and the 
and ſirenuous effort of the 


add 


of February, an 
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connection of men with whom he 
uſually ated. This q teſtion was 
originally treated by many perſons 
as a ſubject of uncertainty ani ſcep- 
ticiſm. That he might remove all 
doubt upon the ſubject, Mr. Fox 
roſe at the ſame time with Mr. 
Burke, in anſwer to the challenge 
of major Scott, and aſſured him, 
that, if his friend ſhould ſo far ne- 
lect his duty, as to forget the re- 
mption of his pledge, there were 
other members who would take 
care that the ſubjeRt ſhould be made 
a matter of inveſtigation. The en- 
gagement, which was implied in 
the ſe expreſſions, has been perfectly 
fulfilled; and Mr. Burke has been 
aſſi ſed in the whole progreſs of the 
buſineſs with an attachment and a 
gallantry, that ſeem to reflect equal 
honour on the party that received, 
and the party that exerted them. 
Previouſly to the ſpeech, which 
he made on F — the ſeventeenth 
in which he ex- 
plained in ſome degree to the houſe 
the mode of proceeding he was defir- 
ous to adopt, Mr. Burke requeſted 
that the two concluding articles 
might be read, of a liit of refolu- 
tions, which had been moved by 
Mr. Dundas, as chairman of the ſe+ 
cret committee appointed to en- 
quire into the cauſes of the Car- 
natic war and the affairs of the 
Eaſt India company, on the 28th 
of May 1782. Theſe reſolutions, 
that the reader may have at one# 
before him all the particulars which 
were conceived to be moſt inti- 
mately connected with the buſineſs, 
we will tranſcribe. They are firſt, 
That for the purpoſe of convey- 
ing entire conviction to the minds 
of the native princes, that to com 
mence hoſtilities without juſt pro- 
vocation againſt them, and to pur» 
ſue ſchemes of conqueſt and extent 
of dominion, are meaſures tepug- 
K 2 nant 


— 
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nant. to the wiſh, the honour and his duty. Under theſe dun 
the policy of this nation, the par- flances molt feelingly did he la 
bament of Great Britain ſhould as the unwelcome «onſequeyces 
give ſome ſignal mark of its diſ- devolution, cuſed partly by 
eaſure againſt thoſe, in whatever natural demife of ſome, the wi 
degree intruſted with the charge ot tical deceaſe of others, and iay het 
the Eaſt India company's affairs, ticular caſes a death to vimey Fi 
Who ſhall appear wiltully to have to principle, that he ſoul! wii... 
adopted or countenanced a ſyſtem, remain alone engaged in tte! 
tending to inſpire a reaſonable diſ- tempt, to preſerve the honour an 
truſt of the moderation, juſtice and the conſiſtency of that bote 
good faith of the Britiſh nation.“ their unſullied luſtre; avd toing ope 
And . ſecondly, „ That Warren vigour and efficacy to a fen re 
Haſtings, governor- general of Ben- ſubſequent to the paſſing oi ]]]. e. 
Za, and Wilkam Hornſby, pre- a period of four years had elyyk 
* of the council at Bombay, On the preſent occaſion he i exci 

. having in various inſtances acted in that in common juſtice he H.; 
à manner repugnant to the honour be conſidęred in no other chan 0 
and policy of this nation, and than as the agent of that ho ical 
brought great calamities on India, which had fixed upon Mr. Hali 


and enormous expences on the Eaſt as an object of their particular mitt 
Tadia company, it is the duty of formal accuſation. Acting ig 
the directors of the company, to their ſanction, he conceived, t pre 
purſue all legal and. effectual means he might without arcogance ee, £ 


for the removal of the governor- a claim to their protection; #4 
Peace and preſident from their re- at leaſt, as protection implied tb 1 


pecliye oftices, and to recall them honourable and candid contra ſs, 1 
to Great Britain.“ of a procedure dictated by | . 


Mr. Burke now ſaid, that it was ments of rectitude and juktice. 
not without conſiderable uneaſineſs, Mr. Burke recalled to the 
that be diſcovered that the taſk of lection of the houſe, the flor 
Autroducing to the attention of the our tranſactions in India from 
Nas the ſolemn and important time of lord Clive, and the} 
.bulinets of that day was on the liamentary proceedings which 

point of falling to his lot, when it tranſa&tions had occaioned. \ 
might have been brought forward had been the military ſuccel 
in the plenitude of weight and ef- lord Clive, as to ſurpaſs the 8 


, the member whoſe propo- ſauguine expectations of his n { 
ltiongs were the, bafis of the reſo- rents and admirers. From the e fe 
Iution, the contents; of which had of that ſucceſs, riches had po an 
"RoW been xecited, The party of upon the Britifh ſettlements 

all others the moſt intereſted in the the moſt aſtoniſhing rapidity; com 
"awful progreſs and the ultimate they had brought along vit ü a M 
[reſult af the proceedings which one of their too cuſtomary ©, a5; 


Wight az] „ had, with becoming 1 all the cha marr 
&ignry of character, called on him of ungovernable corruption n Cry 
to "advance. his charges; and ſo molt enormous abuſes bad in .. B 
Pouited was the nature of his chal- iN been piled upon cach te th 
Jenge, that it rendered it impoffible till every ſpot of the Brit "ir be 
tor him (0, evade the execution of tories in India, became ay * the th 
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hire of that variety of crimes, 
which avarice and ambition 
equently inſpited the worthleſs 
of mankind, Dilgrace natur- 
followed upon the commiſſion 
heſe enormities; the honour of 
iſhmen loſt its luſtre; and, 
le the princes of the Eaſt re 
led with indignation the vio- 
andJawlefs proceedings of the 
ets of Britain, the fates of 
ope, with equal indications of 
rence, adopted and diſperſed 
r ſentiments. The natural tend- 
y of theſe circumſtances was 
excite the attention of parlia- 
Ir; and, among their proceed- 
upon the ſubject, Mr. Burke 
ieularly enumerated the ap- 
ptment bf the two memorable 
mittees of 1781, the ſecret 
mittee, in which Mr. Dundas 
prefided, and the ſelect com- 
ee, the motion for which had 
made by general Richard 
th, no longer a member of that 
ſe, ind ſeconded by Mr. Rouſe, 
lecy. tary to the board of con- 
In the opinion of Mr. Burke 
ould have appeared more be- 
ing, if the laſt of theſe gentle- 
| had undertaken the bulineſs, 
had not left him to engage in 
ater which was more peculi- 
and immediately his own pro- 
e. In addition to theſe ob- 
& Mr. Burke alluded to the 
n ſentiments of a nobleman 
de full vigour of great infly- 
, and extraordirary talents, 
bad treated the reports of 
* committe*3, the principles of 
1 Mr, Burke was now to in- 
3 of no greater value than 
meyinary adventures of Ro- 
n Cruſoe, - | 
Mr. Burke proceeded to enu- 
the various methods which 
it be adopted in this bufineſs ; 
ide three different ſorts of pro- 
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ceeding againſt © fate delinquents, 
which were on record. The firſt 
of theſe was a direction to the at- 
torney-general to proſecute, From 
this meaſure, Mr. Burke ſaid he 
muſt acknowledge himſelf torally 
averſe, becauſe he had reafon to 
believe, that Mr. Arden, who now 
poſſeſſed that office, did not feel 
any very zealous inclination-to ſup- 
port the momentous charge that 
was to be made; and to bring it 
forward under the weight and ſaue- 
tion of his powers, Nor indeed 
did he conceive, that a trial by 
jury was of all others the moſt un- 
exceptionable and beſt devifed for 
the purpoſe of obtaining juſtice 
againit fo elevated an offender, and 
for crimes of ſo extreme magni- 
tude, In the court of king's bench 
Mr. Burke imagined, that the dig- 
nity af the trial would ill aſſort 
with the varyſhg mul:itude of leſ- 
ſer cauſes, of meum and tuum, af- 
ſault and battery, converſion and 
trover, treſpaſs and burglary, to- 
gether with an innumerable tribe 
of different miſdemeanours. The 
ſecond mode of proſecution he 
would mention, was that of the in- 
troduction of a bill of pains and 
penalties, To this mode he had 
inſuperable objections, as, in his 
opinion, the procedure muſt preſs 
with the ſeverity of injuſtice upon 
the accuſed, in obliging him to a 
premature difclofure of the evi- 
dence upon which” his defence was 
founded, and tarniſh in no flight 
degree the character of that houſe, 
of which the members would thus 
prepoſterouſly appear in the two- 
fold capacity of accuſers and 
judges. The only method, which 
remained to him, and which was at 
once ancient and conſtitutional, was 
that of proceeding by the mode of im- 
peachment. In the adoption of this 
meaſure however, he did not ap- 
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prove of the more uſual practice, of 
rſt moving a bill of impeachment, 
and then appointing a committee, 
for the purpoſe of diſcovering and 
arranging articles, a prattice, which 
appeared to carry in it an air of 
warmth and prejudice, exceedingly 
repugnant to the juſtice, the dig- 
nity and the honour of the houſe 6 
He intended therefore, with their 
permiſhon in the firſt place to 
move for the papers, the production 
of which, he concrived, would moſt 
immediately conduce to the pur- 
poſes of ſubſtantial juſtice ;- and 
then out of theſe papers he would 
-endeavour to collect the articles 
which it might be proper to carry 
up to the bar of the houſe of lords, 


aad would ſubmit them to the deciſion 


af the houſe. It was ſuperfluous to 
dwell upon the neceſſity of acting 
with the moſt guarded caution, and 
the cooleſt impartiality, In the 
very moment when an accuſer was 
advancing bis charges againſt an- 
other, he was hi;vſelf 
confiderable degree, under a ſtate of 
aceuſation and trial, Mr. Burke 
concluded with moving for ſereral 
of thoſe papers which he conceived 
to be moſt immediately neceſſary 
for the purpoſes of the impeach- 
ment; and his motion was fecond- 
ed by Mr. Windham. 

| Mr. Dundas followed immedi- 
ately after Mr. Burke, in order to 
defend himſelf from the infinua- 
tons, which he conceived to be 
implied in the manner in which 
be had introduced his motion. He 
obſerved, that he was utterly at a 
loſs to imagine what could have 
been the ground of thoſe inſinu- 
ations; fince, at no period of his 
Pie, had he ever ſaid, or dropped 
the remoteſt hint, that he intended 
to he the accuſer of Mr. 
allings. On the contrary, he 


H 
had examined his conduct minute- 
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ly, and the reſult had alway; es 
that, where there was any ings 
per conduct obſervable in the g 
vernor-general, there was aun 
ſome letter of the court of ding, 
tors, or ſome ſtrong reaſon to ben 
him out, and to elude the poſit 
lity of annexing a criminal inte- 
tion, To explain the cauſe of th 
expenſive eſtabliſhments in lnda, 
Mr. Dundas read a letter, writ 
by Mr. Haſlings in 1782, cons 
plaining of his fituation, in cont. 

uence of the number of writh 
Nos were ſent out; and decla ig 
that he had about him at thi 
time two hundred and fifty p:1[uy 
the younger ſons of the firſt fans 
lies in Britain, all gaping for lads 
and ſcrambling for patronage. Th 
remonſtrance was fo far from pr. 
ducing its defired effect, that du 
ing the immaculate year 175, a 
when fir Henry Fletcher fat att 
head of the board of ditech 
thirty-ſix new writers were aul 
equipped for India. Mr. Dun 
could not immediately turn tot 
liſt of theſe writers, but it ' 

retty obvious to him from 3 
ook they had come, Nor wil 
hand of Mr, Burke leſs ville! 
ſome of the diſpatches of the cou! 
of direftors of that period, tra 
the ſtyle in which they were mM 
ten. Upon the whole, Mr. Da 
das obſerved that fince he 9 
moved the reſolutions of 178, N 
Haſtings had done the molt &&s 
tial ſervices to the company, A 
had received the thanks ® 
court of directors. Not that 1 
Dundas wiſhed to ſhelter hum 
under the authority of that fr 
on the contrary, he was read 
avow, that, had he been a dr" 
he ſhould moſt undoubredy he 
ſupported the propoſition. . 
— conividtion chat the that 


were merited. Though be k 
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ght it expediznt to recall Mr. 
aſlings in 1782, on account of 
breach of the treaty of Poor» 
der, and of the expenſive elta- 
ihments introduced by him in 
dia; he however rejoiced that 
e reſolution had not been carried 
to eflect, becauſe, in that ca'e, 
ſhould have been the means of 
priving the company of a moſt 
luable and uſeful ſervant, and 
e public of a governor-general 
India, diſtinguithed by the moſt 
common ardour, abilities, and 
pacity. 4 

Mr. Fox roſe with his uſual 
omptitude, to repel the charge 
ich Mr. Dundas had brought 
nuſt the adminiſſration of 1783; 
d both he and Mr. Burke joined 
aſſure the houſe, that the former 
d never been the means of ſend- 
out more than one, and the latter, 
t of one writer to India. Mr, 
ke added, that Mr. Dundas was 
mainly but an ill judge of ſtyle, 
ce it ſo happened, that he had 
rer written a line in any one 
patch of the court of directors, 
the whole courſe of his lite. Be- 
ſe he ſat down, Mr. Fox begged 
pre to ſay, one word to the ſqrt of 
ence Mr. Dundas had made, He 
deen reduced to the neceſſity 
admitting, that he had once eu- 
ancd. an opinion, that Mr. 
altinzs had acted in a manner 
paly culpable ; and had added 
a be was flill of the ſame opi- 
by. But he had endeavoured to 
dive bis cenſure ta two poin's 
the adminiſtration of India. 
acious heaven! did- the whole 
a, which Mr, Dundas had enter- 
ved of the culpability of Mr. 
Rags, amount only to this? Had 
houſe heard nothing of. the 
mn war? of Cora and Alla- 
bad ? of Cheit Sing ? of the Be- 
fm? and af all the long cata- 
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logue of crimes com mitted} in In- 
dia; to the infinite ditturbance 'of 
the peace of the country ; to the 
miſcry, and eren butchery of the 
natives; to the deſtruction of ail 
confidence in Britiſh faith; and tv 
the everlailing diſgrace of the Bri- 
tiſh name and character in Indof- 
tan? Mr, Fox remarked upon Mr. 
Dundas's approbation of the thanks 
given to the governor- general 

the court of directors, and obſerved, 
that this was a declaration in other 
words, that the fame perſon; Who 
had prevailed upon the houſe of 
commons to reſolve, in a grave and 
phlegmatic form, but in ſtrong and 
energetie phraſe, that governor 
Haſtings deferyed parliamentary 


cenſure, would have given that 


genileman thanks for his long and 
meritorious ſervices, What egre- 
gious inconſiſtency? Did not the 
word * long“ in the vote of thanks 
comprehend the whole of the ſer- 
vices of Mr. Haſtings, us well 
thoſe before 1782, as thoſe ſubſe- 
quent to that period ? Was there 
not in this conduct, a contrattiction, 
inſulting to that houſe,” and incon- 
ſiſtent to a ſhameful degree? 
Mr. Pitt ſpoke in v indication of 
Mr. Dundas. He ſhould hare been 
aſlame d of his own feelings, could 
he tame ly haye ſuffered fuch vinfi- 
nuations to be made, and that by 
a man circumſtanced as Mr. Fox 
was, without expreſſing fome-part 
of the indignation, with which bis 
breaſt was filled, and in which, he 
truſted, no perſon of generous pri · 
ciples could avoid taking a ſhave. 
By whom was this charge of i- 
conſiſſency advanced? Eet the 
houſe campate the charge, and che 
party from hom it» pfocteded; 
and then judge whether be de- 
ſerved cenſure, for ſuffermb ds 
temper. tobe ſomeuhat ruiff —4 
ſo bare fade: aud ame- a won - 
oh K 4 duct. 
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duct. Mr. Fox however had not 
de viated from his uſual conlſittency, 
wheni having firſt taken it 2 
granted, that Mr. Dundas bad 
during a ſeries of years continued 
to load with the groſſeſt and moſt 
extravagant A u certain 
individual, and was now become 
the advocate of that individual; he 
had taken upon himſelf, from his 
own' recent practice and experience, 
to dictate the form of words in 
which the recantation of Mr, Dun- 
das ought to have been made. But 
his learned friend had no need of 
Tuch a tutor; nor would the houſe 
be led · to believe, as they might 
have done, had they not too well 
known the perſon by whom the 
charges was made, that his heart 
was 1n truth, capable of feeling and 
abhorriog, the meanneſs and degra- 
dation of conduct he had imputed 
to Mr. Dundas. 
Mr. Pitt undertook to prove, 
that the ſame principles which had 
led Mr. Dundas to condemn Mr. 
Haſtings in one inſtance, irreſiſtibly 
obliged him to applaud him in an- 
pchefd Conſidering his procedure 
under certain, parts of his adminif- 
tration, and when embroiling the 
affairs of India by unneceſſary and 
expenſive wars, and exciting the 
diſtruſt 'and animoſity of the native 
rinces againſt this country, by the 
infraction of treaties and the ex- 
termination of 4 whole people, no 
doubt bur Mr. Dundas muſt have 
highly reſented and diſapproved of 
ſuch a conduct. But again, when 
-heicontemplated the exertions of bis, 
almoſt unprecedented talents in the 
annex pocted buſineſs of reſtoring 
1 tra mlity, of re-eſta- 
vbliſhing a confidential ' 3ntcredurſe 
Aevith ike neighbouring powers, and 
Lof redveming the credirof-the go- 
1s erhment, he would have acted 
highly ineonüſtent with thoſe teel- 
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miſrepreſentation that pow i! 


be | ſurpriſed to find himſ K 
out, ia conſequence of what beg 
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ings and ſentiments, which y 


di 
former occaſion excited his in it, 
nation, if he were not at ow? ach 
acknowledge and commend then did 


rit which had produced ſuch 4 
tary effects, At all events tm 
demonſtrably certain, that, a U 
paſſing theſe reſolutions, they ms 
not intended as the foundann 
any CS gs I 


profefſed object was to 'recorert 

conhdence of the princes of lid polt 
and in the purſuit of that obe inci 
was of no conſcquence to in ICE, 


whether the loſs of that confvan 
had bcgn occaſioned by the inp 
dence of the governors, or byl 
execution of orders from he," 
Mr. Put delivered upon thi 
caſion a part of the ſentimem 
entertained upon the bufine{0/t 
Rohilla war, which Mr. Zu 
terwards ſtated as the ground dt 
firſt of his charges again 
Haſtings ; and, though this fr.! 
docs not directly ſuggett if te 
the time when that charge cim 
be regularly diſcuſſed, yet N 
Pitt, upon that occaſion gn 
ſilent vote, we ſhall preſerve int 
place, the obſervations that h . 
livered upon the buſineſß af 
Rohillas. Adverting to fone 
preſſions which Mr. Fox h.denpig (ear 
upon the ſubject, he aid, tl jon ſe 
was no perſon who had head! 
but would have imagined, tatt 
event had been attended by | vation 
moſt unparalleled barbarity, a 

neral maſſacre of the u vrer| 
inhabitants of the country, 
out diſtinction of age, ſex or 
dition. Such was the (pi 


Mr, 


to prevail, that Mr. Pitt wouk 


now ſ.ying;/ as attempting ® 'kroug 
ſcribe ihe forcing à  peopt- 4 cn. 
their poſſeſſions, and remo mug; he 
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x dulance, as exceedingly ĩnſigni · 
” ut, and not liable to the rer 
1 ach of injoſtice and ĩnhumanity. 
v 4d however conſider ſuch a mode 


xtirpation, though. fir ſliort of 
ng loſe all the horrors of fire 
word, in a moſt} horribly a- 
ing point ot view, and as being 
repugnant to every ſentiment of 
uin nalure, that nothing could 
ity it but the ſtrongeſt motives 
poliric-t expediency, and the 
incible principles of neceſſary 
ce, Mr. Pitt however obſerv- 
that it would be highly in- 
züſient and abſurd, to conſider 
. Hadiugs now in the light of a 
lprit, for any meaſures taken by 
previouſly to the period, in 
ich be had been nominated by 
t of patliament governor- general 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, 
ich was the higheſt certificate of 
zillative approbation. 
Mr. Piti dd not wonder that Mr. 
the ſhould have regretted, that 
„ Dundas bad not come forward 
the preſcut caſe as the praſecutor 
Mr. Hatlings,, He muſt con- 
, that, if there were any real 
t to be. inveſtigated, and any 
In ment to be inflicted, there 
vid not be a properer perſon than 
(earned triend, to take the lead 
on ſo momentqus an occaſion, 
u an opinion had been avowed 
"ſome gentlemen, that there were 
vations where the bounds and 
whſhed:rules of juſtice ought to 
oꝛer leaped, and where a pro- 
mon ought? rather to be con- 
ted by violence and reſentment 
an d the dull forms of ordinary 
dedmgs; perhaps, conſidering 
buſweis'in that point of view, 
— who had taken it 
nere the fitteſt perſons to ca 
rough all its == ro — 
A cuncluſion. 2 Pitt added, 
he was happy to feel that be 
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ſhould come to the buſineſs with 
the moſt perfect zmpariality ; and, 
tor himſelf, fhould Me, Burke 
bring fully dome to Mr. Haſtings 
the violent imputations of atrocious 
crimes, far from contributing to 
ſcreen him, he would wiſh to bring 
down upon him the moſt exemplary 
puniſhment. ' 

Major Scott obſerved, that be 
had but one way of gueſſing at the 
charges thay were intended ro bo 
advanced, and that was by reading 
a pamphlet which had been pub» 
liſhed two years ago, and was ens 
titled, Mr. Burke's Specch on Mr. 
Fox's India bill, To that pam» 
phlet be had written a reply, and he 
appealed to the good fenie of every 
man, to declare, whether he had 
not ſatisfactorily - refuted every 
charge of every kind, that had yet 
been brought againſt Mr. Haſt- 
ings. Both the pervrmances were 
betore the public, and they had 
pronounced in his favour. He 
would ge farther, and, as he had 
refuted what Mr. Burke had al- 
ready aſſerted, be was not afraid of 
pledging himſelf to reſute all that 

might hereafter produce in the 
courſe of this enquiry. Major Scou 
took conliderable advantage of 
the alluſion Mr, Burke had em- 
ployed, on the firſt day of the ſeſ- 
lion, to the conduct of the duke of 


Parma, He complained, that My. 


Burke was now calling for papers, 
when be ought to be producing ſpe: 
citic charges. If he had been a 
tair accuſer, and had acted, not 
for private vengeance, but from a 
regard to public juſtice, this would 


not have been the mode in which 


he would have ptoceeded. But 
better things could not reaſt 

be expected from a man, Who tuo 
for his model the treacherous and 


infamous character of the duke of 
Parma. Major Scott begged to de 


indulged 
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indulged in ſpeaking in the name 
of Mr. Haſtings, when he ſaid, 
that he moſt anxivuſly wiſhed for 
an r into his conduct, the 
molt rigid that the houſe could a- 
dopt ; that he wiſhed it to be 
brought don to the very day of 
by rege from Bengal; aud 
that he deſired to rife or tall in the 
opinion of the houſe of commons, 
and of the country at large, by the 
reſult of the enquiry, 

Mr. Vanſittt and Mr. alderman 
le Meſurier roſe in this early tage 
of the buſineſs, to declare their 
igh ſenſe of the merit of Mr, 
Jaſtings, and the veneration they 
entertained for every part of his 
character. Mr. le Melurier al- 
luded to the remarks of Mr. Burke 
in relation to the trial by jury, and 
faid, that, after ſo publ c an avow- 
al of. an opinion of this fort from 
that fide of the houſe, the members 
of 'oypoſition ſurely would not, 
when the new court of judicature 
ſhould. fall again under diſcuſſion, 
expieſs their diſapprobation of it in 
ſo vehemeni terms, The objection 
was repelled by Mr, HFeancis; and, 
though his ſentiments were not 
delivered in the courſe of this day's 
debate, yet they appear to form 
too eloquent and ſpirited a defence 
of Mr, Burke's conduct to be o- 
mittcd.m this place. He obſerved, 
that, if it were a contradiction to 
ſay, that, for the puniſhment of 
crimes of a ſpecial quality and mag- 
nitude, the trial by impeachment 
was the ſafeſt, the moſt effectual, 
and the beſt; but that, for offences 
of a lower order, we ought ſtill to 
adhere to the eſtabliſhed trial by 
jury, he, who maintained the at- 
firmative, charged that contradic- 
n opon the laws, the inſtitutions, 
the practice, aud the wiſdom of 
England, ever fince  parhaments. 
ed u being. Mr. Francis was not 
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afraid of erring, with fo pon 
and venerable authority. Them 
by \1mpe.chment was found: oy 
popular right, cocval with the hah 
ot commons: it was as well ban 
and as well eſtabliſhed in our c. 
ſtirurion as the trial by jp 
though it could not occur ſo 
"There were caſes of crimes aid 
criminals, to whom no other in 
of proceeding was ade{uate, y 
which no other mode of trial ug 
commenſurate, In ſuch can tx 
trial by impeachment cid ib 
which no other trial could c 
pliſn. It not ooly forced the c 
to an enquiry, it not only dena 
ed juſtice againſt the criminal, al 
inſured his puniſhment; bur ip 
vid-d for another object, which s 
ſome inſtances was not leſs iner 
ing and neceſſary, than juſtice 
puniſhment, It clcared the bon 
of the nation, in which ſuch cia 
were committed, and to which ld 
crimipals belonged : it vindicas 
the character of this country f 
reproach in the judgment of na 
wind. Theſe were the occaſion! 
which the pre-eminence of the & 
dom and juſtice of England & 
played itſelf over all other nation 
Other nations might rival vs in 
crimes, but there the comper 
ended, In England alone treat 
vity of the trial roſe to a len 
the emivence of the crime, Vi 
the houſe of commons impe-cit 
it was a ſolema appcal to te % 
ment of the world. When g 
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were charged, by which the ta K 5 
neſs, it not the exiſtence of 0 %; 
nations had been affeci, uſe tl 
which ſtares and princes, # * 
the higheſt orders of men, beer. 
as the loweſ}, bad been reduces? I 
the baſe and iron hand of up THY 
power to miſery and ruin; de ir 
trial by impeachment mad | * 
clamation io the princes and la dan 
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; of the world to attend and 
on, while the democracy of 
land advanced in perſon to the 


"a rye, aſſumed the noble office of 
2 ler, and forced the ciime to 
* |, beſore every thing that was 


t, and noble, and wiſe, and 
ned, and venerable in our coun- 
The crime, the criminal, the 
ſecutor, the judges, the audi- 
e and the trial, produced and 
ituted a ſcene, which no other 
Intry exhibited to the world. 
Ir. Pitt and Mr. Dundas took 
in part, the objection of major 
ir, and maintained, that it was 
oper to call for papers tending 
the eſtabliſhment of charges, 
hout firſt ſpecif ing in ſome 
aner the nature of the charges, 
the object which the produc- 
of the papers was intended to 
port. This difficulty was firſt 
ed by adminiſtration, when Mr. 
rke procetded to move for the 
ers, whigh reſpected the recent 
ation of the province of Oude; 
| accordingly the motion was 
thdrawn for the preſent, and 
again ſuggeſted to the decifion 
the houſe on the Monday fol- 
ing, On this occaſion Mr. 
t obſerved, that, while Mr. 
ke confined himſelf within the 
its of the reports of the Indian 
wittees, he had been contented 
conſider thoſe reports as amount- 
to a ſort of ſpecificatiun of the 
ended charge; but, when he 
ne to break new ground, he 
| rake the liberty to infiſt 
n his explaining ro the 
ule the object he had in view, 
karing them to judge of the 
bpriety ot his motions, before he 
ld conſent te à general and in- 
Mminate grant of papers. And, 
ve in Every crimmnal proſecu- 
, he found authorities uniform- 
operating in his favour, he hop- 
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ed, in making this claim, that hs 
ſhout! be conſidered as adting for, 
and pleading the cauſe of every 
individual in the kingdom, who 
in any future time might be the 
object of public and parliamentary 
proſecution, 

Mr. Burke conſidered this pres 
tention, as an invaſion of the prero- 
gatives which naturally belonged to 
a public accuſer, He had a claim, 
in his opinion, genetally, to all ſuch 
documents, proefs wy papers, ag 
he ſaw or eſteemed to be neceſſary, 
to ſupport the charge which he un- 
dertook to advance. The downfal 
of rhe greateſt empire in the'world, 
hd been agreed to have originated in 
the ml U iat ata of its pro- 
vinces. But, eren when Rome felt 
within herſelf the ſecds of decline 
and the jn101ds of corruption, a 
man of the firſt families, connections 
and rank in the ſtate, was brought 
to puniſhment, Verres, the gover- 
nor of Sicily, way united in affinity 
with a!l that was moſt ſplendid and 
opulent in the ſeat of the empire, 
with the Ho:tenſii and the Metelli. 
In the mean time, when Cicero 
undertook his accuſation, the g 
rernment itſelf adopted the proſecu- 
tion; n» leſs than one hundred and 
fifty days were granted to the accu- 
ſer for collecting his materials, though 
from a province at fo trifling a 
diſtance ; and the juſtice of the Ro- 
man ſenate opened to him without 
reſerve, all the cabincts from which 
documents were to be obtained, 
The period was not long elapfed, 
ſince the Cicero of the preſent aye, 
Mr. Dundas, had brought in a bil 
of pains and penalties, againſt one 
of thoſe characters returned from 
India, whom the houſe had conſider 
as an object within its reach. How: 
far he had purſued his point, was 
in the remembrance of every one; 
and yet the difficulties he hid t5 
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1;6 BRITT 
encounter in the inveſtigation were 
rotall; removed, by the general and 
cuncurteni ditpotnion ut every party 
with whom documeats were depoſi- 


ted, necctiiry to accomplith his 


vic. He had met with a body ot 
India directors diſpoſed to his pur- 
| dave aod with -a willing admin;- 
ration. Mr. Burke added, tha-, if 
Mr. Pitt adhered to his objection, 
the conſequence that would reſult, 
would be a d -uble injuſtice. It the 
acvuſer wadted collaterel of ex! a» 
natory aid, he ought not to be d- 
wed it, fince without it he could 
bot digeſt, explain, fimphlify, or 
methodiſt the facts of which he was 
already in poſleſſion. Or, if on the 
other bang, the grounds of accuta- 
ton could be extenuated, aud the 
ſeyerity of the charge abated, a 
denial of the chance, which was thus 
offered for an early acquittal, was 
an- injuſtice to the ſuppoted delin» 
quent. Were the hand of power to 
deny him ſuch documents as he 
demanded, he muſt then reſt con- 
tenied with the ſingle conviction of 
having done his duty, If however 
the deſolation of a, province, like 
that of Oude, which extended fifty- 
three thouland ſquare miles, and 
the internal wealch of which had 
upon every calculation, once a- 
mounted 10 eighteen millions; if 
the oppreſſion and extermination of 
its nobility, were not ſufficient in 
ducement:s with the houſe to vote 
him the papers tor which hg moved; 
and if no other ground would be 
admitted, than that of ſpecifying his 
charges: though he knew that he was 
acting inconfiſtently with the eſta- 
bliſhed orders and practice of the 
houſe, yet he would ſubmit ro this 
condition, rather. than not ſubſlan- 
tiate the truth as ſoon as. poſſible. 
Having accordingly. read to the 
houſe; an enumeration of the facts 
he expected to eſtabliſh. pgant. 


deſcriptions, which were calcu 
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Mr. Haſtings in the adminibws 
of Oude, the papers fer wi 
he had moved, were oa 
lum. | ; 

In this period of the hang 
major Scott, who is to be cole 
as the parliamentary repreſen 
ot Mr. Haſtings, dilpliyed a Cer 
of impatience, that will prubilizh 
thought ſomewhat ludicrous, for 
days after the houſe had agr:s 4 
the motion of Mr. Burks, for! 
papers in relation to Oude, he 
marked, that during every mx 
his eagernels and anxiety to en 
papers produced continually i 
creaſed, and that he had rwice g 
to the India houſe, to dilore 
what probable, time they wand 
ſubmitred to the invelitgation oft 
houſe, He had that morning bi 
intormed, that the greateſ pand 
the papers were already prepatl 
and he would wiſh to mort, th 
ſuch as were ready ſhould bed 
mitted without delay to the inn 
tion of members. The ſpeaker 
viſed major Scott to with bi 
mo:10n, as it was contrary tot 
forms of parliamentary procecu 
and wholly unneceſſary. 

On the third of March, M 
Burke, proceeding in the plan 
had already deſcribed to the | 
moved for ſe veral additional papent 
the ſupport of the proſecution, 2 
amonꝑ others for papers of dif 


to ill »{trate the demetits of the ut 
gociations, that had introduced 

ace with the Marattas in 7 

pon theſe motions Mr. Dua 
remarked, that, it the papers n 
for were made public, they #6 
occafion that matter to trat 
which ought, from motives d . 
ſoundeſt policy, to remain 3 
10 all the powers of Indi; # 
that he therefore felt himſelt 919 
by che attachment with alice 
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animated to the intereſt of his 
try, fleadily to oppoſe fo dan- 
us a propoſition. He pro- 
iced a warm eulogium upon the 
fits that reſulted from the 
ata peace, which had in reality 
efſeptial to the falvation of the 
ih empire in Aſta. The plans 
r which this happy event was 
ted, were extremely improper 
e made public, becauſe they 
to the diſcorery of the means 
zaich the different confederate 
ers were rendered jealous of 
other, and of the intrigues · y 
ch the rajas were induced to 
lre their league againſt the 
im empire, and would bring to 
t ſecrets of infidelity, which 
»caleulated to do the moſt ma- 
al injury to our intereits. 
Mr. Burke replied to theſe ob- 
ions. He obſervedthat it had been 
don a former day, that, if the 
viry was intended to ſeek atter 


ves, the papers could not be 
nted ; but that, if a direct charge 
made, there ſhould pot be any 


con. - It could not be main- 
ed that this demur would apply 
the preſent caſe, A ſpecihe 
ge was brought forward, it was 
"ited in detail to writing, and 
ted x great part of it might be 
d in the reports of that com- 
ee, of which Mr. Dundas had 

been ſo active 'a member. 
h reſpect to the danger, which 
us pretended would ariſe from 
ung public theſe papers, thts 
ad objection in the higheſt de- 
t tallacious. There was not a 
nauvre reſpecting the Maratta 
de, of which the powers in India 
not in complete poſſeſſion. 
t ſorereigns there were as well 
med as any ſovereign in Eu- 

; the ſources of their intelli- 
e were ſuch -as could not fail 
i; and the moſt enormous-ſums 
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were expended by them, in „ro- 


curing ſpies even in othcial fit42 
tions in our ſettlements. com- 
paring notes they had fully 24d 
ſubſtantially diſcovered that trea-' 
chery, Which our officers had em- 
ployed againit them individually, 
and the conſequence was, that they 
had already entered inte a. league 
of an offenſive import againſt! out 
poſſetſiuns in Aſta. Mr. Burke 
particularly recurred to the cireum- 
ſtance ot the breach ot treaty with 
the rana of Gohud, That un- 
happy prince was driven trom his 
territories, and become a wanderer 
in the Eaſt ; he now held up his 
hands and implored the Britiſh pars 
lament ; he conjured them by their 
own conſifttency, by the faith of 
treaties, by the honour bf this na- 
tion, to do him juliice, ta fulfil 
their promiſes, and to puniſh the 
man by whom he had fo unde- 
ſervedly been ſacrĩticod. Mr, Burke 
added, that, it the majority ſhould 
by their diſſeuting voices, deprive 
him of the opportunity to gather 
up materials, indifpeafibly requitire 
for the complete ſubitantiation of 
his charges, the great cane in 
which he was engaged ſhoul@ how- 
ever never be ab.ndoned ; he would 
avail himſelt of the ſcattered frag- 
ments of evidence, and would en- 
deavour from them to ſtamp vuli- 
dity upon his accuſations. fi 
As the friends of adminiſtration 
in general appeared difpoſed to per - 
ſiſt in the objection that had been 
ſtated by Mr. Dundas, the advo- - 
cates of the proſecution were very 
importunate with them to depart 
from their determination: Mr. Fox 
obſerved, that there ' was na behu-) 
viour which could operate more 
injuriouſly to the Britiſh ——_— 
L 


than to withhold the triend{hip' at: 
prutection that was due to bur” 4. 


lies. He obſervedy that the a2 
Vaitages 
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far outbalanced its diſadvantages ; 
and that it was one of the heading 
principles of that couſlitution, to 
refer the reſponſibility which be- 
onged to its officers and ſervants, 
to the ſecrecy which was deemgd ſo 
neceſſary in other countries. He 
warned the houſe, that they would 
do well to reflect upon the ſort of 
precedent they were about to lay 
down in the preſent inſtance; and 
he affirmed, that there could be no 
enquiry of a public nature, in which 
circumitances would not come that 
might 
Mr. Windham undertook coolly 
and rationally to remonitrate with ad- 
miniſtration upon the conſequences 
that would refult from their con- 
duct; at the ſame time that Mr. 
Wilbertorce roſe on the other fide, 
and recommended to adminiſtration 
to employ much circumſpection 
and caution, before they ſuffered 
any papers to be produced, which 
were likely to do an injury to the 
ſtate, * | 
Mr. Pitt upon this occaſion ap- 
peared ſohcitous to maintain the 
credit of his impartiality in this 
momentous trantaction, and he ac- 
knowledged,that the gentleman, who 
had taken the lead in the profecu- 
tion, had expreſſed and acquitted 
himſelf with a degree of candour 
and openneſs which: edounded much 
to his credit, But he certainly had 
not offered arguments of ſufficient 
farce to evince the neceflity of pro- 
ducing theſe papers. With reſpect 
to the Maratta peace, Mr. Haitings 
had negociated it at a time when 
a continuance of the war would 
heve proved abſolute and inevitable 
ruin, and he completed it with an 
addreſs and ingenuity that did him 
immortal honour, In the mean 
time there was one of Mr. Burke's 
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vantages of the Engliſh conſlitution 


= have remained a ſecret. 


Mr. Pitt would certaiuly oy 
ſe ; be meant that reſp-(ty 
rana of Gohud. However he 
differ with him reſpecting the 
priety of this prince's having 
excluded from the benefit i 
peace, he certainly thought tg 
this tranſa ion there wa; 2 
cient ground of enquiry, [aq 
ſequence of Mr. Pitt's co 
this motion was carried, 2 
houſe having divided, in u 
to the queſtion of granting ten 
Maratta papers, the numbeng 
prared, ayes 44, noes 87, 
One of the points moſ! un 
conteſted in this ſtage of the 
nefs, was relative to the put 
mored for by Mr. Burke at 
ſixth of March, reſpecting the 
gociation which Mr. Halitings| 
commenced with the Great lay 
in his capital of Dehli in then 
1783; in which Mr. Burke ca 
him, in the firſt place, with m 
greſſing the ſpirit of the reſown 
of the Britiſh parliament, ay 
entering into engagements tural 
five meaſures with the prized! 
India; and in the next place 
diſgracing the character andg 
faith of the Britiſh nation, I 
traying and deſerting the pat, 
the Mogul, afrer the negoci 
had been conſiderably ad 
Theſe papers were refuſed by 
minittration, upon the ſame gu 
upon which they had already 
med the Maratta papers; ug 
vindication of the integrity d. 
motires, and the innocence 
documents in queſtion, Mr. 
read ſeveral extracts from then 
a part of his ſpeech. Tit % 
having divided upon the que% 
the numbers flood, . 
noes 88, In the mean d! 
party, by whom the proſecrum! 
ſupported, diſplayed the e 
neltpeſs upqn. this fulyet ® 
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ad done in the preceding in- 
The papers inſtantly upon 
viſion, were moved for in 4 
at form. In a ſpeech Mr. 
delivered upon this occaſin, 
dulged himſelf in the mot 
ited ſtyle of excla nation. 
hat a precious fare,” cried he, 
$a:ly acting within theſe wall: ? 

the friends of Mr. Haſtings 
ng to be eager, that every 
"a which is called for ſhould be 
I ed. We fee the king's miniſ- 
ling to declare, that nothing, 
h can properly be granted, 
on any account be refuſed. 
ear other gentlemgn, who ca'l 
ſelves independent men, ſay- 
By all means let the houle 
the whole, and be put in 
fon of every ſpecies of infor- 
. And yet we ce the ſame 
all of them dividing together, 
force a negative upor: a mo- 
for the molt eſſential informa- 
helping each other out with 
ind whiſpers during the de- 
ard pointing to matters appo- 
pthe argument on their fide of 
veſtion, juſt as I and my right 
urable friend would affiſt each 
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, when we are maintaining the 
0 point, and arguing for the 
vt purpoſe.” 
"oP little indeed was Mr. Fox 
"WE! with the deciſion of the 


of commons upon the queſ- 


"Si of the Debli papers, that he 
a ſer gave notice, that he would 
4 forward the buſineſs once 


for the deliberation ot parlia- 
; and accordingly on the 
eenth of March he urged the 
ith all the force of his abi- 
in a moſt able ſpecch, to re- 


| convinced, that, previouſly to 
ncavours for the ſuccelſsfu! 


from what he regarded as a 
pitate reſolution. He was per- 


lution of a motian for theſe 
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papers, he owed to the houſe an 
apolozy, upon the principle, that ig 
muſt always prove indecent, frivo- 
loufly to treſpaſs upon their atten- 
tion. But, it ever he had reaſon tu 
be diſſatisfied with the decihion of 
that houſe, if he ever thougat a 
motion of the firſt importance to 
their honour and their dignity re- 
quired reconideration, it was the 
motion for the Dehli papers; and 
that becauſe the decilion which the 
hoe had adopted, had proved a 
deciſion in the teeth of the reſolu- 
tions, Which they had voted in 1782, 
and which had reflected the higheſt 
luſtre upon the character of Batuin. 
In thoſe r:folutions they had held. 
out to the country powers of India 
a code of wife, wholeſome and ſa- 
lutary laws, as the bais of the fu- 
ture government of the Britiſh ter- 
ritories, Some perſons had ſuppoſed, 
that our government and conſtitu- 
tion were attended by certain diſ- 
advan:ages with reſpect to their 
intercourſe with, foreign (lates, ariſ- 
ling from the public manuer in 
which many important parts of our 
adminiſtration muſt neceſſatily be 
condudted. But from this evil, if 
an evil it were, a moſt important 
good would be found to reſult, 
when it was conſidered how far this 
publicity tended to create a confi- 
dence in all other nations, and how 
ſtrongly it contributed to bind us to 
certain defined and ſpecific modes 
of political conduct. From hence 
it aroſe, that we could lay down a 
particular ſyſſem of proceeding, tha 
due obſervation of which all thoſe 
ſtates might reaſunably expect; an 
advantage not in the power of any 
arbitrary government. For if 2 
king were to iſſue aa edict, ſetting 
forth the principles by which be 


intended to conduct bimſelf wich 
it wauld/ 


reſpect to foreign. nw 
be Ferie! only as @ notification «f 


thy 
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the will of the miniſter ot the day, 
who by death or diſgrace might 


loſe his ſituation, and leave room tor 


a ſucceſſor of different ſentiment-, 
and who might purſue a different 
line o conduct. With: us on the 
contrary, when the Britiſn houſe 
of commons publiſhed a ſyſtem of 
foreign adminiſtration, they not only 
committed the whole nation in the 
perſons of their repreſentatives; 
but-bound individually, as well ail 
thoſe Who bad already bren miniſ- 
ters, and enjoyed a proſpect of 
being ſo for many years to come, 
as thoſe who were ſo at. preſent. 
That he might if poſſible ſtill more 
ſtrongly impreſs the houſe with a 
proper idea of the magnitude of the 
duty which they had engaged to 
perform when they voted the reſo- 
lutions of 1782, Mr. Fox ſhould 
not heſitate to deſeribe them as 
meaſures of a peculiar nature, and 
aftording, he believed, the firſt in- 
ſtance, in which that houſe had 
thought it became them to depart io 
tar out of their immodiate province, 
as to interfere with any part of the 
exereiſe of the executive govern- 
ment a crrcumilance, to which they 
would certainly have never con- 
ſented,” had they not imagined that 
the extraordinary complexion of the 
caſe authoriſed a devtion from 
common precedents and liſhed 
practice. | e = 
Mr. Fox declared, that eſſential as 
theſe papers were, it they were not 
granted, Mr. Burke would ſtill be 
in poſſeſſion of ſufficient materials 
to prove and make good every thing, 
which. he had ever advanced re- 
ſpecling the delinquency of the late 
governor - genera} of India. His 
cha a ter therefore was fafe and on 
ſhote; and Mr. Fox withed the 
character of that houſe to be uit | 


out of the reach of calumny an 


wilrepreſantagon. . It was for. this autbority of the bouſe of ton! 
* : 2 3 


as 5 N 


contemned by Mr. Hafi bt 
inſtance; and it- Was mort? 


reaſon; that: he bad again cal 
the Lehli papers, and that be 
now enter into a brief exam 
of the reatons upon which 
had once been refuſed. It hat} 
ſtared by Mr, Pitt in the ft; 
that the papets were not el 
to the charge againſt Mr. Hun 
that they proved nothing, and ( 
Mr, Huſtings had not auth 
major Browne-to enter into a 
with the Mogul; and fren 
that they involved in them ſi 
the divulging of which wou'd t 
ta ĩaduce conſequences, dang 
to the general intereſts of th 
tiſh nation. For the refutu 
the firſt of theſe points, Ir 
might reſt his argument upto! 
language of major Browne's 
to the governor-general. Thed 
| of the rehdent wet d 
ive and emphatical. Welt 
offered to treat; he has accept N 
we have annexed conditions; ag 
has approved of then,” 
words proved inconteſtib!y that 
treaty -commenced in à vol 
offer on our part; and the 
quent words in which majorBr 
proceeded-to urge Mr. Haßting 
the ſake of the good faith, the1 
rality and the qu ſtice of the Nr 
nation, to ſend troops to the & 
ance of the Mogul, in order w 
ſiege to certain Münch of his d 
try, proved in the ſame unn 
able manner that the treaty & 
treaty of offenſi vo alliance. I 
evident, that the reſolutions 
houſe had been trampled upon! 


matter of ſuſpicion, that the fa 
at the time when it was begin 
never intended to be conc v 
the former debate upon thi W9 
when he. had complaiued tht 
Haſtings had infringed v9 
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pit had ; 
tion had never been complet- 
Mr. Fox aſked, whether he was 


that it was taken as a merit, 
the company's ſervants in 
got into this dilemma. They 
ted the reſolutions of the 
by commencing a treaty, and 
violated the national faith by 
ring the Mogul, and refuſing 
melude the treaty which was 
n. They proved to the princes 
wdoſtan on the one hand how 


aunted code of laws of 1782 ; 
on the other hand, how little 
y was to be * by enter- 
into treaties of alliance with 
pntiſh government in India. 
Fox felt himſelf thoroughly 
in afſerting, that, in ſpite 
1 narrow principle, which 
rary diſtreſs or local circum- 
et might ſeem to demand, it 
ame a nation of great weight 
tarafter like Great Britain, to 
from general ſyſtems found- 
| wiſdom and juſtice, for the 
of any petty and momentary 
Krations. 
ih reſpect to the nd of 
tufal of the — the 
that their production would 
ſome ſecrets of negociation, 
rulging of which might prove 
ous to the tranquility of the 
ot Indoſtan, what was the 
ye of this reaſoning, but to 
o the princes of India, We 
that our ſervants bave com- 
| delinquencies; and we are 
red that they have broken 
mh you; but we muſt not 
into their conduct, becauſe 
realy. ſtace ſecrets, that 
velope political myſteries, 
nul be kept ſacred — 
dn in Iodia laugh at ſo 


— — 


led from thoſe words to con- 


ſecurity was afforded them by 
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ht proper to ſay abſurd a reaſon for refuſing to do 


juſtice? Would it not plainly ap- 


pear, that the board of control 


and that houſe were following the 
exact ſleps of the old courts at di- 


rectors? that they were laying 


down complete ſyſtems of their 


ethics in their orders and refol-1- 


tions, but refufing to take the only 
means poſſible to enforce their — 
formance ? The effe4 of ſuch a 
conduct was too maniteit to need 
illuſtration. Inſtead of reformation 
in India, it would encourage abuſe 
and increaſe delinquency. Mr.“ 
Fox alluded to what had lately 
paſſed in India, reſpecting the debts 
of the nabob of Arcot; and af- 
firmed, that, ſo far from the excono- 
mical management of the revenues 
being made an object of attention, 
new loans were at this time going 
on, and new debts contracting. In 
a word, by ſuch a conduct as that 
which was now held, the board of 
control and the houſe of commons 
would become anſwerable for hav- 
ing ſuffered the ſervants of the Eaſt 


India company to believe, that rhey ' 


were ſecure from enquiry, and 
out of the reach of puniſhment. 
What was the tendency of the late 
vote, but to put it in the power of 
the miniſter to interfere in every ' 
inveſtigation, and by his fin 

veto defeat the aim of that houſe 


in the exerciſe of its firſt, great, 


conflitutional character, that of the 
grand inqueſt of the nation Atmed 
with ſuch a power, to what lengths 
might not a miniſter proceed ? 
Every criminal, however notorious 
his delinquencies, however numer- 
ous his crimes, however injurious 
to the national honour, would onl 

have to ſecure the I | 


Ance, f a 
Mr. Pirt replied to theſpeeohof MTs .. 
4 Fox. 


the 
treaſury to be able to laugh „ * 
cuſation, 


— 


— 
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puted, it was nece 
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Fox. He agreed with almoſt ev 
one of his principles, as well wit 
reſpect to the policy of the Eaft 
Indian government, as with ref 

to the nght and duty of 'that houſe 
to enquire into all the abuſes which 
might ariſe in it; but in the con- 
eluſions which he had drawn from 
theſe principles, he widely and 
completely differed from him. Mr. 
Pitt undertook to ſhow, that in the 
preſent inſtance there had been no 
alliance either formed or autho- 
rized by Mr. Haſtings, To judge 
of the merits of the tranſaction 
which had been ſo ſtrongly diſ- 
to recollect 
the period in which it had taken 


place. A moſt dangerous attack 
was made on the company's poſſeſ- 
-Kons, by the European enemy of 


this country, in conjunłtion with 
the moſt formidable of all the 


pfinces of India, Tippoo Saib. The 


Hit mentioned prince, well know- 


"is the influence which the name 
of the Mogul had upon the feelings 


and che prcſudices of his country- 
men, exerciſed all his endeavours 


to bring him over to his intereſts ; 
-aud; it he had ſucceeded, an inſur- 


mountable. addition would have 


dern made to the difficulties under 


which the Engliſh government had 
to magie The Mogul had re- 
cently loſt his miniſter, a on 


- ighty ſerviceable to the Britiſh 


- admimitration, as he was cloſely 


connected in friendſhip 


with the 
viſier of Oude, the decided 
vourer of this country. In this 


tuation it was determined by the 


£ 


- 
* 


unanimous voice of the council, to 
ſend an ambaſſador to Debli, in 
order to ſecure. av much as poſſible 
an amicable diſpoſt ion in that court, 
To this embatiy major Browne was 
| | Mr, Haſtings, and by 
is inſtructions he was ditected to 


appointed by 


ge With as much addreſt 


4 
I 


and delicacy as poſſible, o 
of an alliance, and application 
ſiſtance from the court of the M 
but was expreſily forbidden tt 
ter into poliuve engagem 
till he wodld have referred to1 
council the propoſals tha n 
made. Such was the object a 50 
jor Browne's miſſion, and the 
ſequence was the alienation 
inclinations of the Mogul! 
the party of Tippoe Saib, a 
France. With reſpect to tbel 
in queſtion, Mr. Pitt treated i 
the unauthenticated effuſion 4 
chimerical projector, that coull 
ther deſerve the credit of thei 
nor affect the character d 
Haſtings. 
Mr. Pitt exerted bimſelſ u N 
fend the character of ſecrecy, cir 
which the rs in quellio r. 
intitled. If Fndeed de v . 
-termined to prove to the inf 
that the papers were really d 
ous; and improper to be matt a b 
lic, he could do it in a very docu 
and compendious way, te i re: 
however he confeſſed that E pape 
himſelf particularly averſe. Wl il} 
method was by 2 by 90 
for he would undertake to laj, | 
were they to be read by the! duc 
bers there could be but one q a, 


upon them, that of cenſures . 
bim for conſenting to gn o 
fo extremely delicate, and bun 


to injure our 8 in 15 u fn 
ling to each other te! 
I ations under val gat 
inces of that country bid 
in their arrangements with u. 
had been called upon to pan 
how the production of the 


would prove dangerous; bu 

by — the attempt h * 
literally iacur the dangt.: con 
poſſible to explain the i uarite 
communicating ſecrets, Wi | 


a great weaſurs, diſcloba "I for 


ulted his eaſe rather than his 
v, he muſt will at once to ſub · 
the papers. to public animad- 
don. Indeed, when be couſi - 
d, that asy et all the documents 
had been granted were of a na- 
calculated to ſupport the 
ges againſt Mr. Haſtings, and 
thoſe now moved for were 
a would place in a conſpi- 
s point of view the moſt me- 
nous and brilliant part of his 
iniſtration, he could not avoid, 
n motives of compaſſion and 
ice, lamenting, that, in -compli- 
with his duty, he muſt object 
cir production. | 
r. Sheridan contraſted the con+ 
t of adminidration in the pre- 
inſlance, with the proceedings 
&, Dundas in 1781 and 1782, 
a he had formed his motions 


& general words, calling for a'l 
papers relating to the revenue, 
| aib the papers relating to the 
government. At that runc, 
ugh it was a time of wat, no- 
dreamed of a ſecret reſpecting 
la. When the conduct of lord 
waz under. diſcuſſion, when 
xy other Indian enquiry was 
eemed, this diſcovery had not 
n ſu much as ſuſpected; It had 
been ĩmagi ned that there could 
a-ftate tecret in India till the 
£1785 It was, Mr. Sheridan 
Ki, 4ownright nonſenſe to talk 
* 1 grave; face about ſecrecy, 
the-dangerovs tendency of let- 
| the papers be ſeen, when not 
was well koown what were 
ir contents, but when they were 
[anted with every tranſaction 
ich they alluded. He entered 
dome detail in order to; con- 
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documents in the. broadeſt and 
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vince the.. houſe, that: theſe. letterg 
would eſtabliſh a moſt extraordinaty 
ſeries ot duphaty; and an un- 
paralleled inuicacy of conduct in 
the procedure of Mr. Haſtings. 
Mr. Sheridan aſked, what could bs 
the reaſon, of the backwardneſs of 
Mr. Dundas, who had built his 
fame on what he had done as 2 


conductor of - Indian enquiries } | 


Was it, becauſe he thought toſecure 
the ſituation he had acquired. by 
ra ane delinquent, that 

e took pains to protect another ? 
or was it from a kind of gratitude 
to Eaſt Indian delinqueney, to which 
he had boen ſo much obliged, that 
he choſe to be che friend of Mr. 
— and would not, as it 
were, kiek down the ladder upon 


which be bad riſeun? The motion 


for the Dehli papers was farther 
ſapported by lord North; and mas 
jor Scott entered into conſider- ble 
detail in defence of the negociation. 
The houſe having divided upon the 
ueſtion, there „ Ay es, for 
the production ot the papers, 1734 
noes, 140. [ls Let: rs 4248 . 
During the. debates upon theſe 
papers, a ſubject was brought for- 
ward by major Scott, which has 
lurxce been repeatedly ſuggeſted to 
the attention of the public, He 
tated to th chouſe; that, in all the 
proceedings againſt Mr. Haſtings, 
andumidſt all the abuſe poured out 
againſt him, he had never enter- 
tained the ſmalleſt appreheiſions, 
or made any overtures. of accom+ 
modation. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Fox brought in his India 
bill, an intimation was given hun 
in a private converſation which had 
paſſed with a perſon of authority, 
that matters might be accommo- 
dated: and he made no doubt, had 
Mr. Haſtings then come home, be 
would have heard nothing of this 
calumoy, and all theſe ſerious ac- 
L - cuſations. 
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euſations. Mr. Fox jmmediatel 

ebe, aud YAY, that” 0H 4 fibjeRt 
whith coticerned hiy Konodtr and 
his character, he woll nt hefitate 
a moment to offer himfetf again to 
the houſe, though he bad already 
ſpoken more than once in the courſe 
of the debate. He would firſt pre- 
niife, chat at no period had an 

offers been made to him, either by 


Mr. Haſtings or his agents, in or- 


der to bring about an accommoda- 
tion, for it there had, he would 
inſtantly have treated them with 
thè moſt abſolute and peremptory 


refuſal. At thè ſame time he would 


aſſert upon his honour, that no 
propoſal whatever was made to Mr. 
Haſtings or his friends with either 
his knowledge or concurrence, and 
he was well aſſured that no ſuch 
propoſal had ever come from any 
of bis colleagues. Tudeed it fre- 
quentiy happened, that during the 
confultatibns that he held on th 
ſübjeck of his India bill, it ha 
been intimated'to him that it would 
be better to drop all proceedings 
againſt Mr. Haſs 8, as being a 
powerful 'enemy ; but he would 
never conſent io liſten to any ad- 
vances of this nature. 


Mr. Sheridan, the perſon prin- 


cipally concerned in the tranſaction 
to which major Scott had alluded, 
entered into no explanation of the 
matter on that day, but immedi- 
ately” had an interview 'with the 
perſon who had gone from him to 
major Scott. In order to make him- 
ſelf "more clearly underſtood, it 
would be neteffary for him to ſtate 
a little of ſome opinions, which he 
had hitherto ever reſerved within 
bis own mind. With regard to 
India #ffairs, he had thought that 
there were but two kinds of con- 
dukt to be purſued; The one was 
to recall Mr, Haſtings inſtantly by 
the ſtrong arm of parſiament, and 


puniſh him exemplarily ; theg 
tb ing bee in nay 
on grounds. of expediency, as 
count of the times not ben 
ſtrong a meaſure, and from the& 
ference of. opinion, which preni 
upon the ſubject, no retnjg 
ſhould be had, but all the ca 
ſhould look to the furwe, 
theſe ſentiments, when the lg 
bill of Mr, Fox was prepar 
and while he was ſecretary tl 
treaſury, he had Sami 


c nad at 
friend to go to major Scott, to lu tm 
whether Mr. Hallings would gn 
home, if recalled by adminiltax * 


In the courſe of the converlay 
which he had had with his h 
the intended India bill was certazy 
mentioned, but without the x 
diſtant idea of conveying to ! 
mayor a propoſition upon the W 
ject. Major Scott admitted 
truth of this repreſentation, 
thanked Mr. Sheridan for the 
neſs with which he ſtated the ta ing 
action. He had laboured une 
miſtake ever ſince the converlas 
had paſſed, but from the authoq 
of the gentleman who had bees 
medium upon this occaſion, bc 
now bound to acknowledge, t 
there had been in the affair now 
of a,compromilſe, 
In the interval between the 
ferent debates upon the Dehl p 
pers, the .preliminaries of tbe f 
tended impeachment were nd 
layed. On Thurſday the iu: 
March it was moved by Vt. Fra 
in the abſence of Mr. Burke, Þ 
a certain ſelection of the paßt 
which had been laid _=_ the tas ma 
ſhould be printed. r, Fra 
having at the ſame time fur 
to major Scott the expecienc) g 
ſimilar ſelection being made n 
your of ar, Haſtings, the ® 
moved. that all the Kan ſo ent 
be printed without crime 
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> conſicerable an expence ; bu 
et it im le to make a ſe- 
on, and he conceived, that there 
not one of the documents, 
h would hot contribute to 
fy and illuſtrate the merit of 
ondutt of Mr. Haſtings. Four 
after this motion, Mr. Francis 
ed, that, with a view to the 
A of the impeachment, to the 
wog of Mr. Dundas's India 
and the examination of the 
t meaſore of the intended fink- 
fund, the houſe ſhould be call- 
per on that day three weeks. 
or Scott hoped, that upon this 
en ſome ' aſſurance would be 
n by Mr. Burke of his bringing 
ard his impeachment near the 
of the propoſed call. Mr, 
ke id, that the going 
ugh à period of thirteen years, 
cung the fach relative to the 
t duripg that time, and ar- 
ing them in the form of a 
re, was à matter of no eaſy 
mpliſhment, The period how- 
that he would name for this 
eſs was the day of the call. 
would then move, that the 
e ſhould reſolve itſelf into a 
mitiee-on the papers which had 
produced in relation to the 
ment of Mr. Haſtings, and he 
d ſubmit to them what he had 
med from verbal teſtimony 
the ſubject. The next day 
e in a liſt of the perſons, for 
ſe attendance he ſhould move at 
bar of the houſe, On the 
Ity-fourth © of March, major 
made 4 motion for papers 
i he had long promiſed. e 
object of this motion was to 
e, that the directors had given 


1 Aw 4-4 


e 


ent of the raja of Benares, 


r 
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ſorry to ip vol ve the public 
e t the month of October 1783. Me. 


ders, and pronounced no cen- 
in regard to Mr. Haſtings's 


de month of May 1779, When 
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they received an account of it, to 


Sheridan obſerved, that major Scott 
was well aware, that the anſwer to 
his motion would, prove a 0 o/ 
inventus, and that it might perhaps 
tend to demonſtrate, how unfit the 
directors were for their ſtations, but 
was in no degree; calculated. to en: 
culpate Mr. Haſings. But motions 
trom different ſides of the houſe 
were fated to receive a very diſſerent 
encouragement... , .,-. +. with 
On the third of April, in pur- 
ſuauce of the natice Which had 
been given, the houſe reſolved it · 
ſelf into a committee, having pre- 
viouſly referred * committee 
the reports.of the ſecret and ſelect 
gommittecs, and the other papers 
which had been laid, upon the tar 
ble, in relation to Mr. Haſlings. 
Mr, Burke immediately moved far 
the introduction, af the witgeſſes, 
who had been ordered to attend the 
houſe on that day, and obſerved, 
that it was his intention to examine 
them, for the purpoſe of authentis 
cating certain, papers, which werte 
already in his poſſe ſſion, relative to 
the tranſactions ot Oude with rey 
ard to the treatment of the royal 
family, the impriſonment of the 
mother and grand- mother of the 
nabob, and the putting other per- 
ſons of quality in fetters, with 4 
view to extoxt ſums of money from 
them. The papers ought to have 
been at the India houſe. He ſhould 
therefore eſtabliſh the authenticity 
of theſe papers by oral evidence, ,, 
as well for the ſake of enabling him 
to lay them on .the table, as 4 
proving, that the governor-general , 
had wikheld f uch papers of impor · 
tance from his employers at home, 
as it was bis unque ſtionable duty to 
have communicate. 
Sir Lloyd Kenyan, maſtex of the 
rolls, oppoſed the motion of Mr. 
| L 3 Burke, 


22 ICE — 


| brit that houſe in ering at. 
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we b wiy it bc" de 


inted with the fön 


Ld be well knew,” it 
$93 pratiice's che grand in- 


| 8 of eve 
: 48 85 10 hear & ſpecific charge 


"* f, and. then go into the exidence, 


| * order te the _ 4 bill * — 
Karst He ſhould ſuppoſe 

meth); gg Ana 

ice did, of of ought t to obtain in re- 
75 . profecutions Car- 


ned on, Ke the, heufe, He warhed 
them to Neck wir the moſt deli 


| berate and impartial circumſpeQion, 
X when t the baliteſs war int the hands 
of a perfon"of fo great and acknow»> 


ledged abilities; and when the whole 
er and weight of parliament 
were about to be brou ughe to preſſ 
* n an individoal, the perſon 
who conducted the K e Was 
*Known to Neſs as_ much candour 


© as any man living, tothat he ſhould 
44 to appeal, 'wherher i it would 


not, be fair in reſpect to the ſup» 


Poſed delinquent, that the charge 
Poul in "ſome ſort at leaſt be ſpe- 


ciſſed. He bad fully expected; 
when he came down to the houſe, 


1e hare heard Mr. Burke ſtate the 

charges which he meant to bring 

forward; that he and others might 

be enabled to judge how far the 

mow evidence to NO fprodaced at 
bar, bore upon the charge, as 


* well as whether the charge was of 


bY criminal nature, and ſuch as it 


pbecadbe the dignity and juſtice of 


; that houſe to entertain, The ſug- 

ſtions of ſir Lloyd Keynon were 
Tu ported by the ſolicitor, general. 
Nr "to adv of Scotland, nod 


Mr. Burke "anſwered, hat % 


Mr. ichols. 
much did 17 admire and ref 


t he would bow _ 


om: 6 Turely, if 


_ wiſdon,, t 
| 10 lat 4 


wr Ao: — 


to 2 + 


For himſelf, be intended, th 


. outſet of the buſineſe, lg 


lemen of g 
and authority, becauſe at thi 
of their profeſſion; inſlead ef 
+ng down ſo late in the x 


the ing,” in order wer 
right, and ang the 
the buſmeſs, had been 1 


— _ * them have the 
their riot legal 

4 little ca e 
t dave been more kind, and the 
baviour mote Friend; ns ho 
and to him. Sit 2 
had tulked of che . oi 
houſe being emplo Pry phe 

individual,” Ho mi — g 
that neither would N houl 
fer its weight to be uſed ib! 
un juſ preſſure of an individul 
would he attempt to 'employih 
ary ſuch purpoſt. But in t 
the weight of the houſe ini! 
ſecotion'of an Eaſt Indiat & 
quent, was hot to be confident 
of fo dreadful u nature. Thel 
vf the houſe upon a 
weighed not ſo much as tel 
finger of the law, nor «a 
likely to &ruſh bim to the 6 


the whole of the proctedioh 
ſhew' himſelf as open as pdl 
more ſo than perhaps was 4 
the part which he had undens 
With this view he had, in the 


the grounds of fact in 2 
manner, upon which he v# 
diced to preſume guilt of 3 
and enormous —_— in the Mt 
ment of India; „ uſed 
bearing of which, — bock 
not ventured, except iu obe 
inſtances, to refuſe him the 
for which he aſked, In a 
ment to fir Lloyd Keys 
Burke would again read the 
- of the principal fade i 
& of the — of the! 
© inthe province of Oude, 
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meant ſolely, to. himſelf 
his fut enquiry, Mr. Burke 
cluded; with, onume HE the 
ferent, fleps which had already 
taken in the buſineſs. The 
pen for which he had called, 
xe many of them granted. He 
then mored for a, committee of 
hole houſe, for the purpoſe 
bearing certain witneſſes. The 
itneſſes To hoon ordered to at- 
nd, and they were at this mo- 
gr in a committee, with a view 
the calling in and examining 
m. Any ching therefore which 
e maſter of the rolls had to ſug- 
| againſt the form and order of 
ir proceed! 
cenſure of that houſe ; and he 
amed them to be careful of their 
n honour, and by no means to 
pear deſirous of reſtraining evi- 
net, or preventing full infurma- 


pn upon the ſobect. 

. Lie d Kenyon expteſsly diſ- 
med he idea, that himſelf and 
e gentlemen of the law had. been 
ought down, upon that day for 
purpoſe of preventing the wit- 
les from. being examined. On 
e contrary he proteſted, that he 
d come- with the, expeCtaiion to 
ie heard. the charges ſtated by 


eſe charges, he truſted, would if 
e meaſures counteract the ex- 
dition of 3nfinvations. and Hbels, 
pon which, it had been uſual for 
& courts. of law 2 to ani- 


* - 


lered | as due to him. This 
er was accompanied with many, 
dere and en remarks, 


, muſt amount to fe 


Ir, Burke, The produftion, f | 5 
1 8 exhibited in the courſe of the 


HIS T. O. R v. 


and had been ſent ily. to 
many membery K hoafe, "Phe 


R was giyen by rumour. te 
Francis, ! | 
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it was treated 
major Scat with the ſtronge Me 
thets of an on far thiamy. The 
pear, of} e 0 F f 3 
upon this occaſion,  ſuppatted the 
— . of the maſter 4 the. id 
and deglared, that he did not thi 
the committee competent to the 
bearing of evidence. The queſtion 
however was not tamely given up 
by oppoſition.; and the examination 
of the witneſſes waz farther urged by 
fir Grey Cooper, Mr, Welbore Ellis, 
and Mc. Fox, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
erved in/reply to the ſpeaker,” that, 
if the committee were rightly to ad- 
bers to forms, they had it not in 
their power. to receive any charge, 
though it were actually exhibited ;| 
and in confirmation of this opinion 
he defired that the order for the 
houſe to go into a committee might 
be read. The idea of Mr. Sheridan 
appeurs in, ſome meaſure” to have 
been admitted, ſince, the queſſion for 
the hearing of witnefles having 
been carried in the negative, Mr. 
Burke the next day laid his charges 
upon the table of the houſe, "When 
the ſpeaker was in the chair, ©” 
The charges, which Mr. Burke 


month of April, amounted t6 twen - 
ty-one ; and à farther additional 
one, the compoſition of Mr. Ffan- 
cis, was laid upon the taile on the 
fifth of May. We will here Rate 
as briefly as poſſible, the prindpal 
ſubject of each of theſe charges. 


y The firſt of them related td the 


war that bad been carried on againſt 
the Rohillas, _ The ſecpnd, ta the 
pro: *nce+ of Cora” and Allahabad, 
which had been co:terred on the 
Mogul by lord Clive, and; the re- 
venues gt which had been detained, 
when that prince withdtgy to bis 

be e 
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undet᷑ the protection of the Marat - 


tas. Ibe third treated of che ex- 


trnordinary aid whieh had been de- 
manded on + account of the war 
from the raja of Benares, the fine 
which had been impoied upon him 
for; refradtorineſs, and his conſe- 
quent expulſion from his dominions. 
Ihe fourth related to the confine» 
ment of the princeſſes of Oude, 
the impriſoning and fettering their 
ſervants + Mith a view to extort 
money the diſtreſſes which were 
experienced- by their families, and 
their compulſory reſignatiun of 
their jaghires or appanages. The 
fifth regarded the treatment of the 
raja of Farruckabad; The ſixth, of 
the raja of Sahlone. The ſeventh, 
the tenth, the eleventh, and the 
twelfth, treated of certain extrava- 
gant contracts into which Mr. 
Haſtings had entered on the part 
of the company; and the enormous 
ſalaries which he had beſtowed upon 
fy. Eyre Coote, and upon certain 
boards of his own inſtitution. The 
eighth treated of money privately 
received, and of illegal preſents. 
The: ninth regarded the authority 
which Mr. Haſtings had given to 
certain perſons iu England, to re- 
ſign the government in his name; 
and the refuſal he had given in In- 
dia, to ſubmit to the conſequent 
appointment of his ſucceſſor. The 
thixteenth reſpected certain embaſ- 
ſies to the nabob of Arcot, and the 
ſuba of the Decan, The four- 
teenth related to the deſertion of 
the rana of Gohud, in the conclu- 
tion of the Maratta peace. The 
fittcenth to the uneconomical and 
arbitrary management of the reve- 
nues ot Bengal. The fixteenth 
charged upon Mr. Haſtings the de- 
clenhon and ruin of the province 
of. Qude, The feyenteenth re- 
garded a ertaig native called Ma- 
2 ˖ 


* M934: . 
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friends of adminiſtration. 


homed Reza Khan, who had ir 
long time been intruſted with tr 
internal management of Bemg 
and was diſplaced by Mr. Haig 
The cightecnth accuſed Mr, H 
tings of having, at a recent 
riod, delivered up the Mogul in 
the hands of the Marattas. Th 
nineteenth charged him with lik 
ing the court of directors, Ty 
twentieth related to the guilt of a 
caſioning the Maratta war, andi 
ill faith that had attended the c 
clution of the Maratta peace. Ty 
twenty · firſt regarded ſupprefiond 
correſpondence : and the twean« 
ſecand, related to the treatnend 
Fizuila Khan, 1 
On the twenty-fixth of Apt 
png was preſented from lt 
altings, requeſting to be allou 
a copy of the articles which hal 
been exhibited, and to be heart 
his defence in reply to the cha 
they contained. The demand 
” heard was readily conceded « 
the part of oppoſition, but th 
objected to the Taning a copy 
the charges, as a thing cont! 
to the practice of the houſe. 
objection was over- ruled by 
this occalion Mr. Martin rev 
his favourite idea of an impead 
ment of lord North; and 
mended the conduct of it to N 
Burke. The repetition of this i 
jet in this deſultory way, 
cenſured with ſeriouſneſs, by 1 
the parties to whom the alas 
was made. We mention it int 
place merely as it led Mr. het 
to relate to the houſe, thar he! 
once drawn up ſeven diſtinct x 
ticles of impeachment again - 
nobleman. , The marquis of ko 
ingham had indeed adviſed bn 
abandon the idea, and bad ten 
from him the papers; and be 
ſince endeavoured to find then, ® 


in- Mr. Burke N 

255 had ſeen lord North aban- 
et of his cenſure, he had been 
lung to forget What: was 
| to: do that hondur 0 Hig ta- 
ts and virtues that they well 
red, He Had how the ppt- 
6 to rank that nablemun in the 
mber of his friends, and he was 
pid to make this public acknow- 
ement of the finterity of his 
deffons; att the diſintereſted- 
fi offdis contaQ, 7 | 

All the charges, except the laſt, 
ing been now delivered, Mr. 
cke, in purſuance of the line of 
duct, which, he conceived, had 
n chalked out to him by the 
er of the rolls, and which 
d received the ſanftidn of that 
uſe, immediately moved, that 


the houſe to go into a 
mittee; for the examination of 
neſſes. But a new: oppoſition 
originated with the ſame per- 
Sir Lloyd Kenyon objected 
the motion. upon the ' ground 
at the ſituation of the buline(s 
s completely changed in conſe- 
nee of the houſe. having that 
y conſented to hear Mr. Haſ- 
gs, upon the ſubject of the 
iges. It was now become high- 
improper to allow a fingle ftep 
bet to be taken in the buſineſs; 
& what Mr. Haſtings might 
e to ſay, might ce the 
uſe to drop the proſecution. In 
e courts below, it was a frequent 
kitiee to hear defendants ix lim ue, 
even indictments were quaſhed, 
u proper cauſe being ſhown. 
- jenkinſon inforced the ſame 
oiny; and obſerved, that Mr. 


able by allegation and argu- 


| FQARIGN 
e added, that, 


ſpeaker ſhoukd leave the chair, 
= for | 


lings would, in all probability, 


a, to prove the half of each 
age to be irrele tant and impro- 
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der; of | „it would be 
2 abfurd to hear; evidoney, 
til they had firſt endeavoured as 
much as poſſible, to deſine the fub- 
to be examined. 201 m. ther 
Mx. Pitt maintained that chere 
was great inconſiſtenty in grantiu 
Mr. Hattings | to be rear 
and then poſtponing that hearih 


paſt, ject upon which that evidenoe wan 


till they*hat gone through thee 


dence.” By this means, Infteadoef 
Fiving him un opportunity of r- 
"moving the prejudices, which gh 
arifefronrthe charge going ub 

and making an impreſfon u 
men's minds withour being an- 
ſwered, wich was whit” Mri Haft 


tings waited ; they would frſt add 
all able weighs to the impref 


ſtons, and then leave him to arts 
_ by his affertiom and *argt- 
merits, to overturn What had ul- 
ready been fubſiantidted by bi- 
dence. It might be — chat 
ſuch à proceeding would occaſion 
delay; but it was a maxim of our 
law. Mulla de vita hominis ' exnc* 
tatio longa eff; and it could not 
be difputed, that to à perſon” of 
Mr. Haſtings's rank and eonfidefa> 
tion, good name and reputation 
were as dear as life, Mr. Pitt ani- 
madverted with great freedom u 

the ſtructure of the charges. He 


was willing to admit that they con- 


tained criminal matter, and ſuch 
as it was highly incumbent on that 
houſe to inveſtigate; but they were 
ſo filled with aggravations and un- 
connected details, they were ſo 
confuſed, ſo complicated, ſo irre- 
levant, and in many places, fo un- 
intelligible, that he thought it im- 
poſſible for the houſe at large, to de 
able accurately to ſeparate thoſe 
parts which were worthy of atten · 
tion, from ſuch as were foreigt to 
the main” deſign. He fore 


thought, that it would be ubſo- 


lutety 


— 


— —— 


— 
- ne 
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' ſuffered the charge 


— ä 


4 "1 BEITFSH'AND 
their author, to Jenkinſon, "that one 72 


5 beer 
from them thofe parts which 

"1 fictlx bel nged to the 
8 and to model them ane w, be⸗ 
ore it would be poſſible for the 
hp; f . commons to ronounce 
n, them. He added, that, whep 
e fad there” was much criminal 
natter contained | in, the charges, he 
Kt; 15 mean to inſinuate, that he 
55 Foe e e ea 
15 115 ſhould be Sink u 
a,b ws 457 , Fat the ph airing 

a be mad pal 8 

The ondpkt of nitration in 
Jeſpes this queſtion was ſtrongly e 
. aeſented by 45 lition. Mr, Burke 
per ved, rep Mer pe to the 
7 (hat might ho Hinly 
amput Net "ar they wer 
We to he Bade the 
5 Be of e houſe. It Fas 
known, fp it Had of ally 
is int ation 10 os ed his 
eu! to' have 
e. pee 
gro out of the evidence.” But 
"WM ue in its“ wiſdo! had 


Fe , firlh f and th 


: thought pro r to dickate to him a 


[ ifferent | mode of proceedlng: For 
imſelf, it was totally unreaſonable - 


, to expect that be ſhould mould his 


Fharges, into a different form ; and 
that, let 


was 1 ing to which he would ne- 
ver 

the ,maiier of the tolls repeat as 
$ fe as, he 3 the practice of 


bout. He added, 


ng | ow in his advice, and 


"embarialfipg t e bine. from da 
| 5 185 pc Would not abandon his 


1 8 Mr, Burke complained ' of 
be ee of keeping his wit 
* s. toget er; ſome of whom 
Were u, 200 could not remain in 
wan "withour endangering their 
5 ves. What he had heard, ed him 


to. ear, that it Was intended to 


uaſh the proſccution ; for it was 


Aer from the language of Mr. 


and Wa. 


ever ſo high à premium. Mr. 


on their face much matter 
nous. offence 3 but he choſe to a 


tha ſake of diſguiſing their rale 


cufations vero gone already 
was ſtruck with the a? 
to live no lon 5 
donſidered one atm of thet dulat 
as lopped away; but, if le 
2 leg; he would till 
even, if reduced to the duct 
fity, would fight like Witheringw, 
upon his ſtümps. He conduli 
with ſuggeſting a very lively am 
henſion, that, if the motion d h 
maſter of the rolls were receiv 
would prove fatal to the accuſam, 
Mr. Fox deſcribed the dia 
r NR Mr. Burke had exp 
ced in his progreſs to that 
of the buſineſs, and ſaid, tha! 
man with inferior abilities. 1 
ever have ſurmounted them, 
ſoon as he had brought format 
1 in one ſhape, it was (at 
2. the other fide of the houſe, tht 
e form of proceeding was wa 
and that 1 form muſt bed 
opted. Still new modes were | 
poſed, new- delays invented, u 
artifices pub - — 
pede and embarraſs ; but the wn 
and the” alle muſt ſee ung 
the w Unfair indced was 
5 taken by the defenden 
Huſtings; ſor the moſt e 
tiſed ad yocate could not bare 
wich more artifice and chicant, 
he been engaged to plead forkin 


had admitred . the charges bd 


plain of confufion and irreg cer 
and had gone the length of Wan nut 
that they were in ſome parts u be he 
- unintelligible, Why were n. 


complaints urged ? Becauſe b ar 
of evcry objection, conjured up 


feft, the guilt imputed u 
clearly underſtood, and the upra 
fon it made could not be c 


Mr. Wilberſoron woe 
armth of Mr. Fox. If the charges 
re true, they, coatained enqugh 
criminal imputation ro rouſe and 
mate the feelings of every man 
be re fore, that they ſhou 4 e 
arly warm the mind, and ani- 
ce the feelings of che gentleman; 
bo had been the principal con- 
(tor of the rr He had 
adied the affairs of India, before 
wt houſe generally ſpeaking, knew 
iy thing about them ; he had been 
reoding over them fax-years.;' and 
was natural ot kim wa 2. 
10 in ified paint o 
ew, 5¹ Mr. Burke's: head and 
u heart, of his abilities and his 
umanity, of his rectitude and his 


ie 


- 


higher opinion than he did. But 
augb Mr. Burke's impetuoſity 
ad warmth Were in à high degree 
Glable, the fame. reaſons and the 
ame ent uſe would not 72 to the 
don of- Mr. Fox. His paffion 
ight- perhaps paſs. upon the pub- 
i for nothing more, than a por- 
bon. of that common and ordinary 
wience, aſſumed and exhibited by 
um upon every ſubject of - parlia- 
nentary debate He withed how- 
ver, tor the: ſake of national juſ- 
ce, and for the character of that 
bouſe, that Mr. Bax would ſo far 
tin bis feelings as to appear 
n ſo ferious aud important an oc · 
adon, to conduct himſelf with the 
emper and moderation it ſo well 
elerved, and not to throw out in- 
nations, wbich he was perſuaded 
de houſe regarded as unmerited. 
Men ſhould appear in the end, 
bat Mr. Fox and the chancellor of 
de Exchequer came nearer in opi- 
non upon the ſubject, than t 

mer might perhaps conceive, he 
u apprehenfive; that Mr. Fox 


= — 


\ 


erſexerance,' no man entertained. 


FORVLGCN/AHISPORY. an 
Abe 


diſappoiatment, and he diſpoſed to 
* and pa on than he 
kad hitherto ſhown, _-. 
Mr. Hardinge oppofed. the no- 
tion of fir LI enydn, © He 


examined ſucketlirely” thy various 
grounds. for hearin Mira Hattie 
A of the bulineſs, It 
was. Cid the Mr. Haſtings could 
ſatisfy the houſe, that their proceegs 
ings were injurious to Hin, as being 
ul conſtructed in their 1 Ttr 
tevant: and obſcure, ; © his be 
would anſwer, that Mr. Ha 2 
ought never to be heard wich e 


n that ground, in tis peripd of 
= 5 It had „be 
that the i ation which 


he would give. wn Houſes; might 
enlighten their general view of the 
ſubject and guide them in examine 
ing the evidence. Agaſo(t this too 
he flwuld proteſt, as d topic inad- 
mifGbte on the pare of the accyſed; 
prior to any legal charge which he 
could be called upon tb anſwer. 
Bur/it might. be ſaid if theſe objects 
were precluded, no other topic was 


left him; this however he denjed. 


Mr. Haſtings might be defirous to 
be heard, for the purpoſe of g6un« 


teracting, by his own ſtate af the ſub· 


ject, thoſe general impreſſions, which 
be might conceive that ſuch a 
charge would make to bis pteju- 
dio. Whatever might be his view 
in deſiring to be heard, the houſe 
ought to hear him not, as-a point of 
right in this ſtage of the proceed · 
ing, but from that leni'y, which, 
even prior to the queſtioii of à legal 
charge, his critical ſituation attract- 
ed. It they could ſee no poſſible 
end of public juſtice, they ſhould 
not retuſe to him *thE indulgence 
of his own preconception upon this 
object: but, if they agreed with 
Mr. Hardinge, that he could not be 
he- d with effect ſo as to interfere 


duld cel a very great degree of with the courſe of the evidence; it 
9 


followed, 


© 


8 Pr * 
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faltlowed;2that the eviderceought 
to-prbcked Without adniering the 
ſinatteſt alteratien into the progreſs 
of 'the'Vuſitfeld., The. motion was 
fart Kue 
Mr. Anftrutber, and it was ſup- 
ed by Mr. Bearcroft and Mr. 
ichols, The houſe having di- 
vided, the numbers appeared, ayes 


: 1 


140, poes 80 


BRITISH AN D 
with het to the particular yi, 
which he mig yo 3 


ed by lord North and 


5 Mr. Haftings appeared at the bar 


of the/heufe. of commons on the 
firſt of My ; and on that and the 
followitg day delivered in his de- 
fence, in anſwer to Mr. Burke's 
charges. 'Hercanchuded with re- 
N ing that the minutes of his de- 

nee might he permitted to lie upon 
the tab „Mor: Scott made 4 
motion in compliance with this 
requeſt, And; was: ſeconded by Mr. 


Burke. As hon as this matter was 
adjuſted,;'Mr, Burke moved to call 
the fixſt of hig witneſſes to the bar, 


and procceded in the examination 
. of ſeveral, perſons returned from 

India during the three following 
weeks. In the courſe of this exa- 


mination major Scott endeavoured. 


to bring home to Mr. Burke à 
charge of 'partiality in the ſelection 
of ſome 'witneſſes,: and the rejeclĩan 
of others.” Fot this Mr. Burke 
accounted, by obſerving, that it was 
no wonder, that he ſhould have 
found the teſtimony of ſome of the 
witneſſes for whom he had origi- 
nally e to de unneceſſary, 
finde he had 

hoſe from the firſt, chat of not 
one of them had he any perſonal 
knowledge ; and with reſpect to 
others, he had e At idle and 


adſurd to call witneſſes tp the bar, 


to begin With a croſs examination. 
of them. In one of the inſtances 


expreſsly told the 


however, which major Scott ſpeci- 
ſied, de e with ,. 
U 


the approbation af the houſe, to zall 
in the withefs; azud to eK amine kim 


*, 444 


the 1 


. 


Major Scott farther accused . 
5 9 8 procraſim 
tion and delay, in this lage of th 
buſineſs ;, but from this imputaig 


Burke of unnecefla! 


he was deſended by Mr. Pitt. 


On the eighteenth of May, te 
evidence in favour of the proſecy 
tion being nearly concluded, I. 
Burke explained to the houſe tis 
mode in which he intended to pu 
ceed, and mentioned a day fx 
bringing forward a leading queſin 
upon the ſubject. The idea which 
he had formed, was that of fr 
taking the ſenſe of the houſe upu 
all. the charges collectively, al 
obtaining from them . a. decifng 
whether they contained amaß d 
miſdemeanours, ſufficient to autbo- 
riſe a proſecution by impeachment, 
In this mode of proceeding he hal 
found that it wayld be.impoſlible in 
him to ſuſtain the fatigue of gung 
through the. whole of the accu 
tion himſelf ; and therefore he hat 
obtained, from , other membem 
promiths that they would occaliongs 
y reheve him by taking up the (ud- 
ject alternately, till the whole ſhould 


be by | 
beration oi the houſe, 


would. in his opinign be better, fi 


to take the ſenſe. of the committee 


on each charge individually, aw 
hey determine, whether you tas 
whole, or upon any particulat ar 
ticle, Wed woald. be ſufficient 
ground for an impeachmeut,, M. 
Buike- uſed various arguments u 
ſupport of bis arrangement, bl 
the next day pere his miley 
neſs to comply with the lugge) 

of Mr. Pau. When be rebel 
upon the Iglenefs of the fe 
riance of #be. ſubject." 


+ 8 


was the more convibced hov * 
3. 


ought at once under the de- 
Mr. Pi 
objected to che mode ſpeciſed by 
Mr. Burke, and ſuggeſted, thit it 


FOREIGN 


Je was the conſideration of time 
the profecation of this Ngati: 


0 


n but rather than waſte the 


jon, he was now 8 to adopt 
propoſition of Mr. Pitt, and to 
eee reſolutions on the 
ferent charges. EY 
One other topic occaſioned ſome 
vree' of debate, previouſly to the 
tual opening of any of the charges. 
r. Haſtings mentioned 1n his de- 
hee certain papers, containing 
iefly the correſponderice of Mr. 
iddleton,* as reſident of Oude, 
ring the actual progreſs of the 
philla war, as being depoſited in 
e archives of the company in the 
| India ' houſe, This circum- 


RS SS + = T 


by ace immediately ſtruck Mr. Fran- 
* „who had fruitleſsly exerted 
2 mſelF, together with general Cla- 
1 ing and @lonel Monſon, during 
5 reſidence in India, to obtain 
communication of theſe papers. 
a accordingly enquired” into the 
8 cumſtance, and found, that the 
q pers had never been in the poſ- 
1 Fon of the court of directors. It 
| 


bs therefore moved by Mr. Burke 
the twenty-fiſth of May, that 
r. Middleton ſhould be directed 
attend the houſe on the next day, 
order to deliver up the whole of 


i 5 correſpondence with Mr. Haſt- 
r 88, during his refidency in Oude 
„es 1774 and 1775, The 
. teſtion ' was not put upon this 


don; but in conſequence of its 
ring been propoſed, Mr. Middle- 
waited on Mr. Francis, requeſt- 
bim to communicate to the houſe 
declaration, which he made upon 
honour, that he had many years 
e delivered up ts, Mr, Haſtipgs 
tis demand every letter, copy 
L minute of correſpondence, car-' 


———— 5 


S 


Ached and partial he äck now 
ted kimſelf * be to his'origitial 


be of the houſe in früitleſs alter! 


dn berween' bft. when he as 
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iniſter at Oude, and the gavernor- 

neral, Ia 8 = | ith hi 
my n Mt 5 aus alter- 
ed his motion, and propoſed, that 
inſtead of. Mr. Middlero "= > 
Haſtings ſhould be directed to at- 
tend the houſe, to deliver up the 
correſpondence in queſſion. 
This motion was again oppoſe 
by fir Lloyd Kenyon. He obſerved, 
that a writ of duces tem Was A 
circumſtance entirely illegal, and 
which had uniformly been, con- 
demned by the higheſt authorities 
in the law. He had hoped, at: 
the time for employing ſuch arbis. 
trary proccedings had, long been 
paſſed over in the Engliſh tiſtory.. 
They had never been Yrought for · 
ward, but in the worſt ot times, 
and when tyranny had the; malt 
unlicenced prevalence. One ins- 
ſtance he remembered of a timilar 
kind, wich had been acted under 
the influence of a popiſh factian 
in the reign of Charles the Sechnd, 
when the cloſet of the great Alger: 
nor Sydney was broken open, Bid 
papers ranſacked, and afterwards. 
made a ſubject of accuſation,; — 
him. A conduct like this, 5 
mediate tendency” of Which was te 
oblige the perſon accuſed to erimir. 
nate himſelf, was worthy of the 
inquiſition, and rather than admit 
it, he would adviſe the proſecutor 
at once to withdraw his motjon, 
and to propoſe the introduction of 
the torture. The idea of fir Lloyd, 
Kenyon was enforced by the attor- 


ney general, and by Mr. Burton, 


member for Wendover. 


Mr. Burke ridiculed, the argue 
ments of the ctown lawyers, He 
obſerved, that there never Mas, a. 


caſe, in which the public papets, o x 


public men were pot uſed in. is 


dence againſt them ;- and, hawerer 

the tender ſenũibili 1 

of the rolls might convert into. fare. 
; ture 
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ture what was ſo uſual a pro- 
ceeding, he could not help regard - 
ing it as the tendereſt torture that 
ever was inflicted, It was by this 
torture, that he had- already been 
enabled to diſcloſe ſuch ſcenes of 
real ſuffering, as agitated the breaſt 
of every man, who poſſeſſed a fibre 
of humanity, or a nerve of ſenſi- 
bility. It was by the application 
of this torture that he ,had diſco- 
vered the ſuppreſſion of ſo mate- 
rial an eviderfce, and he was deter- 
mined with the leave of the houſe 
to purſue his diſcovery, Mr. Fox 
obſerved, that, though he was no 
lawyer, he was fo warm a friend to 
the laws of England, that he would 
not believe that they ſanctioned a 

ropofition ſo irrational, as that 
the hauſe had not a right to de- 
mand from a perſon accuſed crimi- 
pally, papers which afforded proofs 
of his criminality, when thoſe pa- 
pers were not the criminals, private 

roperty Mr. Fox put the caſe 
bo imtelf when ſecretary of ftate, 
and aſked, if the king had de- 
manded all his papers from him, 
whether he muſt not have delivered 
them ? : 

The motion was at length al- 
tered upon the ſuggeſlion of Mr. 
Pitt, ſo as expreſly to confine it to 
_ of a public tendency, and, 

end of being directed perſonally 
to Mr. Haſtings, it was addreſſed 
to the court of directors. This 
erder produced two letters from 
Mr. Ha ings and Mr. Middleton; 
in the former of which it was 
flated, that he had many years 
fince delivered up copies of his of · 
ficial correſpondence with Mr, Mid- 
dleton, together with ſuch parts 
at his private correſpondence as 
related to the public bufineſs. Ma- 
jor Scott acquainted the houſe, that, 
though Mr. Haſtings had refuſed 


| khele papers to the inſpection of the 


majority of the ſupreme cou 
when they were . Peremptarily & 
manded rom him, and thowl 
from peculiar circumitauces gy 
had not been communicated tow 
court of directors, they bal hey 
ſurrendered up to the noblemangy 
was at that time the firſt init i 
this country. , It afterwards 
peared, that they had been dla 
to the peruſal of lord North, by, 
thinking that their peruſa dd u 
fall immediately within his den. 
ment, or conceiving, as he wad 
from the manner of the offertiy 
it was not wiſhed he ſhould acc 
it, he had refuſed to receite then, 
The bufineſs was purſued no is 
ther. 

The queſtion of the criminily 
of Mr. Haſtings's concern in i 
Rohilla war, was brought regs 
larly before the houſe of cm 
on the firſt of June; and, bam 
been debated upon that and tit 
following day, it was at lengl 
carried in favour of Mr. Haig 
the number being, ayes, tor ut 
impeachment, 67, naes, 119. 0 
the thirteenth of Juve, a | 
charge, reſpecting the aid Jemandd 
from the raja of Benares, the nt 
that was impoſed upon him, * 
his expulſion from his dominion 
was voted. It was determined ta 
this charge contained matter of 9 
peachment againſt the late gotem 
general of Bengal, ayes, 1 
. We reſerve the pam 
lars of theſ 


e debates for our l 
ceeding volume, in order tha 
may preſent to our readers 1 
comprehenſive view the whole « 
this intereſting ſubject. 

On the eleventh of July the 
ut an end to the ſeffion by 4 
h, which was conceived! 9 
general terms. He could 90 
miſs his parliament without , 
prefling the particular l 


uh which he had "obſerved their 
* at attention to the public bu - 
wo Gs, and the meaſures they had 
Up xed for improving the reſources 
0k he country. He thanked the 
ben ſe of commons for the ſupplies 
Ty he year, and for the provition 
had made for diſcharging the 


mbrances of the civil liſt, He 


1 

. eded the moſt ſalutary effects 
do. the plan for the reduction of 
dg national debt, and conſidered 
#1 an object inſeparably con- 


ted with the eſſential intereſts of 
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the public. He added, that the af- 


ſurances, which he continued to re- 


ceive from abroad, promiſed the 
——— of the general tran- 
quillity. The happy effects of peace 
had already appeared in the exten - 
hon of the national commerce; 
o no meaſure ſhould be wanting 

his part, which could tend te 
confirm theſe advantages, and to 
give additional eacouragement to 


the manufactures and induſtry of 


his people, 
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CCURREMERS 


In the Yerr 1786. 


JANUARY. 
HE Halſewe:l, Eaſt India- 


| man, capt. Pierce, failed 
Woh the Downs, on Sunday the 
tant, and after experiencing a 
of extreme bad weather, truck, 
oo'clock this morning, on the 
ot Purbeck, between St. Al- 
Head and Peverel Point, near 
land. One hundred and ſeven- 
en got aſhore, but from the 
eſs ot the morning, and ſurg- 
dt the ſea, ncar 100 were diſh- 
d pieces and drowned. Among 
umber ſ.ved were 18 officers, 
amen, and 25 ſoldiers, 

a, t. Pierce, a little while before 
1p went down, called Mr. Me- 
d (the ſecond mate) into the cud- 
where his two daughters, two 
and three other beautitul 
bg ladies, were clinging round 
tor protection, and on being 
t was impoſſible for the ld es 
cape, “ Then my dear chil- 
„ ſaid he, folding his daugh- 
his arms, ** we will periſh to- 
7,” The ſhip diſappeared in a 
Minutes, 

Ir, Meriton, who brought this 
I news to the India Houle, e- 
@ the fate of thoſe who were 
id to pieces on the rocks, by 
17 into a fiflure of one of them, 
© he was, tor ſome time, up 
is chin in water. The chief 
. a nephew of the captain's, 
ed to quit the ſhip, declaring 
de would die with his uncle and 
* 
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Mr. Thompſ«n, the quarter-maſ- 
t-r, was the firſt who climbed up 
the rock, and got on ſhore : he ſaw 
a light, bout a mile off, whither 
he went : the people very humane- 
ly came down with him to the ſhore 
with ropes, which were the means 
of ſaving many lives, though ſeve- 
ral, after having been drawa part of 
the way up the rock, from fatigi e 
ler go their hold, and were dafhed 
to pieces. 

11. The Swallow. Packet, from 
Bengal, arrived in the Downs, on 
the gth inſtant, on board of which, 
lord Macartney came paſlenger. 
His lordſhip was ſeveral days in 
Calcutta, previous to the arrival of 
the diſpatches of the Court of Di- 
rectors containing his appointment 
of governor-general of Bengal, 
Immediately on their arrival Mr. 
Macpherſon diſpatched his ſecre- 
tary, announcing the appointment, 
and his readineſs to relinquiſh the 
government. His lo dſhip defired 
a few days before he gave an an- 
ſwer. The reaſon aſſigned for his 
lordſhip's delay, was the careleſſ- 
neſs of the meſſenger charged with 
the diſp.tches, who had left his lord- 
ſhip's private letters at Madraſs. 
Ou the arrival of theſe, a f-w days 
after, his lordſhip ſent his poſitive 
anſwer, that it was his determi- 
nation not to accept the govern- 
ment. 

This packet brought »dvice, that 
there had been a meeting of the Bri- 
tiſh inhubitants in Calcutta, which 
ended in their paſſing ſeveral reſolu- 

(A 2) tions 


(4) 


lations expreſſiie of their diſapp o- 
bition of the Faſt India regulating 
_ of the 24th of his preſeut Ma- 
c . 

: Tris packet alſo brought over a 
copy of the ſentence of the court 
martial on major-general fir John 
Burgoyne, bert. which honour 
ably acquits him of every part of 
the charge againſt him. 

Chef*cr, Fan. 12. About a year 
ago, a pcrſon, tork a houſe at 
Childer | horuton, a few miles from 
this city, which he furniſhed in a 
moderate ſlyle, and engaged a we- 
man of this place to ſerve him as 
houſekeeper ; he had not been here 
more than nine months, before he 
was atta. kid by a violent indiſpott- 
tio, which carried him off in about 
thirty days. Immediately on the 
approach of ſickneſs he made his 
will, and left the whole of his pro- 
perty to his houſekeeper, although 
an entire ſtranger to him: A ſhort 
time after his deceaſe the woman 
came to this caty, and lodyed bank 
rotes (amounting to #401.) in the 
hands of a ba ker. Not many days 
after, one of tho notes, value 100l. 
re ched London for pa; ment, when 
a letter was directly ſent down, 
requeſting immediate information 
from whom the faid note was recciv- 
ed, which being duly forwarded, 
with other particulars, it appears, 
that the deccaſ d had Iitcly been 
clerk to a hopfactor in London; 
that about 15 months ago, he e- 
loped with notes and c:ſh to the a- 
mount of 1 200l. and rotwithſtan!- 
ing repeated advertiſements has ne- 
ver been heard of nll this time. 
More than gool. it ſeems has been 
diffipated, Seven weeks have e- 
lapſed, ſince this perſon was buri- 
ed, and a gentleman is juſt arrived 
from L. in order to have the 
corpſe taken out of the grave, and 
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if poſſible, to identify his pp 
It ſeems that he had chats 
name; and his hand- ur ter d 
ſig nature of the will, 23 8 
ſo much altered, that the 3 
man cannot ſwear to it, [7 
bas actually talen up, ald 
ſworn to. The real name f tht 
ceaſed W445 Foba Card::, 45 
Hopſactor he robbed was U 
Sanders, of the Borough, © 

16. The ſeſſions cud z 


ſeſſions was tried John Hey 
Mulatto, for the mu dad! 
Hunt, ſervant to Mr, Or, 
Charlotte-ſtreet, (Se 
41. 

The manner in whichth's we 
was at laft d tected is very cn 
able, A ſhort time bet rethen 
der, he had brought ho: 
chairs to Mr. Orrell's ; and} 


ſon anſwering his deſcriptin} . 
ing been ſten in the neighb = 
that day, ſuſpicion feli on bin at 
he was twice taken up, at 7a 
diſcharged for want of «rc 
On being taken to the bv _ 
the deceaſed, he appeared * gs 
the leaſt agitated ; but, puny be far 
hand on her breaſt, he ud, f le 
« dear Nancy, I do reme ſurel 
« well; I never did you ay? "ug 5 
„ in my life!” Theſe em da 
very forcibly added to ene 
ons of his guilt, becauſc e a 
was ſo exceedingly ct ade 
ed, that Mr, ' Orreil decu ar 
he could not poſſibly base a 7 
her. 2 other ciscuns nul 
which teßded to crime = 4 
Were a ſp ö blood ON 4% = 0 
which he wore, and four! be. Ko, 
marks of blood on one of tit? -Fong 
of his cot; which coat de 10 bo 
waſhed, though the blow 0 fed hi 
lee ve re pained ; and an ot prifor 
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> have been made, but in vain, 
bout the ſpot of blood from 
vuiſtcoat. . 

e priſoner was afterwards tried 
lac-ny, and Mr, Orrell read- 
is trial in the Seſſious- paper, it 
rred to him to ſearch at the 
broker's, where he had pawn- 
he property ſtolen, for which 
as ſo tried, to ſee if any of his 
ty, which was ſtolen at the 
of the murder, had been lodg- 
ith that pawnbroker ; there he 
a cloak of his wiie's, pawn- 
je morning after the murder, 
de w man with whom the pri- 
eohabited. 

e principal evidence againſt 
vas the woman with whom he 
bed; who depoſed, that he 
ht her home a cloak, which 
id he had boughr, on condition 
ying for it at the rate of ſo 
La week. The cloak was pro- 
| in court, and Mrs, Ortell 
to it as her property. The 
zent further ſaid, that after 
n had been twice taken before a 
trate, he, at intervals, appeared 
rery uneaſy ; that particu» 
he could not fleep in be\ ; 
he faid 10 him one night, For 
fake what is the mat er with 
ſurely you are not guily of 
you have been taken up for: 
anſwer was, © Yes I am: 
puilty :!— d'd i,” She then 
nuch troubled in mind, and 
ended fatal conſequences to 
„ particularly, as he ſaid to 
*You mult ſay nothing; 
mutt be qui.t; for it I 
need, you will be hanged 
c.“ And on her aſking him, 
de had murdered the young 
„he anſwered, becauſe he 
to be great with her, and 
ted him, 

priſoner being called on for 


his defence, ſaid, „I am innocent; 
and if any body takes away my hte, 
I will never torgive them.” 

The jury brought in their ver- 
dict guilty; and he was this day 
executed on a gilabet, erected oppo- 
ſite Mr. Orrell's houſe. 

At this ſeſſions al o came on the 
remarkable trial of Meſſrs. Good- 
ridge and Ex ans, charged with 
forging the will of Mr. Thomas 
Sawtre l, formerly a :allow-chandler, 
of Satfron-hill. The principal wit- 
neſs to prove the charge was an at- 
torney, who ſwore, that at he in- 
ſligation of the priſoners he made 
the will in favour of one of the 
Goodridges, who was appointed in 
it executor and reſiduary legatee. 
On his croſs examination by Mr, 
Erſkine he varied in many particu- 
lars; and heeven avowed, that he had 
ſworn directly contrary to the evi- 
dence he now gave, in a cauſe de. 
pendiny in Doctors Commons, to 
try the validity of the will. Seve- 
ral other witneſſes, however, were 
called in confirmation of his evi- 
dence, and about half paſt ten at 
night the proſecutor finiſhed his 
caſe, The priſoner's counſel then 
began their defence, which laſted 
till paſt four in the morning, when 
the evidence given by the attorney 
and ſome others was flatly contra- 
dicted in certain very material cir- 
cumſt -.nces, and ſeveral witneſſes 
were examined as to the elation- 
ſhip and aftection between the de- 
ceaſed and the wife of Mr. Natha- 
niel Goodridge, and a great num— 
ber of reſpectable perſons teſtified 
the good character of the priſoners. 
The Judge, notwithſtanding his 
great tatigue, fully ſummed up the 
evidence, with obſervations on it, and 
the jury, without going outof court, 
pronounced a verdict of, not guilty, 

23. At a felons of admualtr, 
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at the Old Bailey, on Saturday, 
Wm. Shaw Hines was tried tor 
piratically ſeizing, taking, and ſail- 
ing away with a cutter in the ſer- 
vice of the cuſtoms, on the 6th of 
March, 1781. It appeared on the 
trial, that the priſoner belonged to 
a ſmuggling yawl, commanded by 
one Knight, and being deſcried by 
the Switt cruizer, on the coaſt of 
Eſſex, was chaſed by her, come up 
with, and taken; and the maſter of 
the Switt proceeding to take the 
cargo of the yawl on board, was 
oppoſed by the priſoner, who find- 
ing his men ſuperior to thoſe in the 
Swift, ſeized the maſter and crew 
of the Swift, took them out to ſea, 
and putting them into a ſmall boat 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, 
He was found guilty, [ He' <vas ca- 
ecuted on the 15th of February fol- 
lowing. ] 2 
At this ſeſſions, the opinion of 
the judges was delivered, by Mr. 
_— Willes, on the caſe of 
eorge Coombes, who, in June 
laſt, was convicted of the murder 
of Mr. William Allen. (Se Vol. 
Vl. page 40.) The verdict had been 
lett ſpecial for the opinion of the 
Judges, which being againſt the 
priſoner, he received ſentence of 
death, and was executed this day. 
25. The Corone!'s inqueſt fat 
on the body of Charles Price, 
who was l.tely committed to To- 
thill-tields Bridewell for ſeveral 
forgeries on the Bank, and who 
— — hanged himſelf in that 
priſon. They brought in their 
verdict ſelf- murder. | 
This unhappy man, who was a- 
bout 52 years of age, had been ap- 
prehended at Mr, Aldus's, a pawn- 
broker, in Berwick-ſtreet. He had 
paſſed through three examinations 
previous to his ſuicide, Great muſt 
have been the horrors of his mind 
before he could conclude upon his 
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own deſtruction ; but the ons 
ſure and deliberation with ws 
he perfected it gave the fu 
ſtroke to his character. About 
Royal Exchange he wi xd 
known. His natural propenfy 
diſnone y was the ſpring of ali 
misfortunes ; it made him ſhinhn 
place to place to avoid the buf 
the mob, and the clamoroy d 
of lucky adventurers. His latd 
fice was the corner of King 
Covent-garden, whence ke wat 
ven about fix years ago, byan 
unaccountable run ot 1ll-luc, 
eſteemed himſelf happy in apm 
decampment. 

Driven thus to expediert x 
having a family of eight chis 
to ſupport, he turned his thou 
to that attempt which proved © 
tal to him. His firſt attenzt 
the Bank was about the year 17 
when a forged note had beents 
there, ſo complete in all is n 
the engraving, the fignatures,! 
water-mark, &c. that it had fn 
through various hands unſuipec 
and was not diſcovered till h 
to a certain department u 
routine of that office, tir! 
which no forgery whatever catÞ 
undiſcovered. This occatat 
conſiderable alarm, and rotes 
notes flowed in about the | 
and Chriſtmas times, witholt 
the leaſt poſſibility of tract 
the firſt negociator. Vario 
ſult tions were held, and plz 
but in vain. ; 

Had Mr. Price permitted ap 
ner in his proceeding, halt 
ployed an engraver, bad be N 
cured paper to be made l! 
with water-marks put 105 
mult bave been ſoon dich 
but Price was himſelf 2 
engraved his own plates; E. 
his own paper, with tie e 
marks, and he was lus 0” 
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xr, thereby confining a ſecret to 
own breaſt, which he deemed 
at eaſe in the breaſt of another ; 
Mrs. Price had not the leaſt 
picion of his proceedings. Hav- 
practiſed engraving till he had 
e himſelf ſufficient maſter of it, 
hen made his own ink to prove 
own works : having purchaſed 
lements, and manufactured the 
er- mark, he next ſet himſelf to 
nterfeit the hand writings, and 
ceded fo far, as even to puzzle 
art of the firſt body of men in 
world, 

i. The long conteſted cauſe be- 
n the vicar of Odiam, plain- 
and the chancellor of Sarum, 
| others, defendants, was lately 
led by the judges of the Ex- 
quer, in favour of the plaintiff, 
his having a preſcriptive right 
l ſmall tithes, though he could 
_ an endowment, By 
 decifion that right of the infe- 
r clergy to the tithes of clo- 
ſeed, turnip-ſeed, and all ſmall 
des whatever, is finally ſettled. 
dinburgh, Jan. 20, The court 
ſetfon this day determined a 
Ile of a very ſingular nature :— 
ie years ago, the rev. Mr. 
lam Shaw, formerly miniſter of 
olach, publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
kt Dictionary of the Gaelic 
novage, Previous to the publi- 
don, propoſals were exhibited to 
public, containing an enume- 
on of various particulars, which 
s propoſed uld be inſerted 
the dictionary. After the dic- 
bary was printed and publiſhed, 
but four-fitths of the ſubſcribers 
pted of the book, and paid their 
:cmption money; but ſeveral of 
ſubſcribers declined paying their 
dleriptions, alleging, that, as the 
bor had not ſpecifical fulfilled 
terms of his propoſals, they 
ſe not bound to accept the book, 
ich they alſo declared was a very 
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bad performance, and in no view a 
_m Dictionary of the Gaelie 

anguage, An athon was brought 
by Mr. Shaw againſt the refracto- 
ry ſubſcribers before the court of 
ſeſſion, in which a proof was led, 
as to the merit of the work; and 
all the witneſſes agreed, that the 
author had not fulfilled the terms 
of his propoſals, although one or 
two of the witneſſes, at the ſame 
time, thought the dictionary was 
an acquifition to the Gaelic lan- 
guage, and that they had derived 
conſiderable benefit from it. The 
court were of opinion, that al- 
though the purſuer had not fulfill 
ed the terms of his printed propo- 
ſals, yet as the detenders could not 
inſtruct that he had wilfully ſup- 
2 any of his materials, or 

en guilty of fraud or deceit in 
the execution of the book, the ſub- 
ſcribers were liable; and the court 
alſo found the priſoner entitled to 
his expences, 
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3. Captain Raphel, of the brig 
Baſil, who arrived at Liverpool on 
the 27th inſt. on her paſſage from 
Dominica, on the 25th of December, 
lat. 26. 54. long. 66. 47. picked 
up the crew of the Charming 
Molly, from Bermudas to Turks 
Iſland, which veſſel had foundered 
three days before, when the crew, 
ten in number, took to the boat, 
to the ſtern of which they tied a 
large log of wood, which ſerved to 
keep her head to fea ; in this fitu- 
ation they waited in hopes of being 
relieved by ſome veſſel: when capt. 
Raphel took them up they had about 
one pound of br: ad, and two gal- 
lons of water, the latter of which 
they gave to each other in a wine 
glaſs full to a mouthful of bread, 
once in 12 hours. The boat 
(12 feet in length) being fo very 
ſmall, one half of the crew were 
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obliged to lie down in her bottom, 
as in any other ſituation ſhe would 
have been top-heavy. 

7. About three this morning a 
fire was diſcovered in the lower 
apartments of the houſe lately oc- 
eupied by the chamberlain, which 
is ſuppoſed to have begun in the 
rooms preparing for an office for 
the city ſurveyor. The wind being 
very high, and the flames increaſing 
with amazing rapidity, ſoon de- 
ſtroyed the chambcrlain's - office 
(with the books in which were re- 
giſtered the admiſſions of freemen), 
and greatly damaged the houſe 
adjoining ; but by the timely aſſiſt- 
ance of the comptroller and ſo- 
licitor, with the carpenter to the 
ſun fire - office, the city marſhal, 
with the military aſſociation, and 
the extraordinary exertions of the 
engineers and fire men, the ad- 
joining parts of Guildhall received 
very little damage, and the other 
offices and their contents were all 
ſaved. 

13. On Friday were trigd before 
lord Mansfield, in the Court of 
King's Bench, thirteen debtors 
confined in the ſaid priſon, who 
had been committed to the New 
Gaol, for attempting, in the morn- 
ing of the 1gth of Auguſt laſt, to 
blow up the walls of their priſon. 

The indictment was laid againſt 
them for_a conſpiracy and miſde- 
meanour. They were all found 
guilty, and this day received ſen- 
rence : the four ringleaders to be 
confined in Newgate three years, 
three of whom are to find ſecurity 
for the ſame term, after the expira- 
tion of their impriſonment ; fix 
to be confined in Surrey Bridewell 
for two years; and three in the 


Houſe of Correction for the ſame 
term, and to find ſecurity for their 
good behaviour for tao years. 

28. The foreign prints mention 
he death of the cardinal de Solis, 


[Febray, 


archbiſhop of Seville, at the x, 
traordinary age of 110 ven, | 
months, and 14 days, in the fa Ic 
enjoyment of every faculty a 
ſtrength and quickneſs of hem 
He uſed to tell his friends, in tic 
aſked what regimen he obſer 
Buy being old when I was youy 
I find myſelt young now 1 and, 
T led a ſober, ſtudious, but az ec 
lazy or ſedentary life. My dan 
ſparing, though delicate; ny þ t | 

uors the beſt wines of Nerez ud by 

a Mancha, of which I wr 
exceeded a pint at any meal, eu 


in cold weather, when I alla un 
myſelf a third more. I fu 
walked every day, except in ti be 


weather, when I exerciſed for 
couple of hours. So far I ws 
care for the body; and astotie 


mind, I endeavour to preſerret! 1. 
due temper by a ſcrupulous ot 

dience to the divine commands, ud con 
keeping a conſcience void of an 


towards God and man. Ri <<: 
innocent means I have arma 
the age of a patriarch with # 
injury to my health and contituns 
than many experience at vg" | 
Jam now, like the ripe corn, ta! 
for the fickle of death, auch! 
the mercy of my Redeemer, w 
ſtrong hopes of being tranilatec 
his garner,” Glorious od. 
faid the king of Spain. a et 
to heaven he had appointed « 0888" fa 
ceſſor; for the people of de. 
have been ſo long uſed tot 
lence, they will never be fan 
with the beſt prelate 1 can 
them.” — The cardinal ws d 
noble houſe in the province ot 
dalulia, and the laſt ſurviving® | 
of Don Antonio de Solis, Me! 
riggrapher to Philip IV. 4 Yublin 
thor of the Conqueſt of Men | bar 
Rome, Feb. 17. The ea * 
Briſtol (biſhop of Londonc!7 | 
virtuoſo and a liberal encourg ur 
the fine arts, being a few ds 


the Villa Medicis, to examine 
paintings exhibited there, was 
ck with the works of Mr. Ber- 
„2 young upil, native of 
oy, The Engliſh nobleman 
icularly admired his print of 
aminondas drawing the ſpear 

his bowels: he immediately 
vired for the author of it, pur- 
ſed all his pictures at the price 
ſet upon them, made him a pre- 
t belides of 600 livres tour- 
„ and ſettled a penſion of gol, 
annum, during his life, on con- 
jon that he ſhall yearly furniſh 
u with a picture, which his genius 
y ſuggeſt to him, and for which 
 benefaftor will pay him, inde- 
dent of his ſaid penſion. 


MARCH. 


1. The king of Sweden has pro- 
ited the ofs of the torture in 
dominions, as inimical to juſ- 
, and the intereits of humamity. 
e edict bears date Nov. 22, 1785, 
ough not publiſhed before Fe- 
ry 1786. 

b. Some villains broke into Bor- 
h houſe, near Stamford, the 
of the earl of Exeter, and ſtole 
m out of the jewel cloſet a gold 
on and plate, and a variety of 
er curious articles to a very large 
unt, Many of the articles are 
aluable ro the noble owner, 
ns family pieces, handed down 
m his anceſtors, the famous trea- 
er Burleigh, &c. particularly the 
on which was uſed at the coro- 
ion of queen Ehzabeth ; a num- 
ot miniature paintings (one 
liver Cromwell, and ſeveral of 
Cecil family); ſume eſteemed 
que pieces, ſhells, pearls, &c. 
win, Feb. 2:. Letters from 
bar, in the county of Mayo, 
jeferday's poſt, bring the fol- 
Ing -tcviars of a moſt ſhock- 
uro. A difference had for 


* 
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ſome time ſubſiſted between George 
Robert Fitzgerald, and Patrick 
Randal M“ Donald, eſqrs. Mr. 
M Donald kept much on his guard, 
as he received many informations, 
that ſeveral parties of Fitzgerald's 
men were looking out for him with 
an avowed determination to deſtroy 
him. In the evening of the 21ſt 
of February laſt, Mr. M*Donald 
went, for greater ſecurity to the 
houle of Mr. Martin, in the neigh- 
buurhood of Cattlebar, in company 
with Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Hip- 
ſon. They had been there but a 
few minutes, when the houſe was 
ſurrounded by a party of armed 
men, who inſtantly bro in, bound 
Mr. M*Donald, Mr. Gallagher, 
and Mr. Hipſon, and immediately 
carried them off to the houſe of 
Rockfield, where Fitzger«!d, then 
was. After a ſhort ſtay an armed 
party led out the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen into the park. In a tew 
ſeconds a platoon was fired, and 
laid Mr, Hipſon dead on the ſpot. 
Mr. M*Donald, and Mr. Gallagher 
were ordered to go about 50 yards 
farther, when a ſecond platoon was 
fired. Mr, M. Donald inſtantly fell 
dead, upwards of 50 flugs palling 
into his body. Mr. Gallagher re- 
ceived alto ſeveral flugs, but was 
not mortaliy wounded. However, 
he thought it prudent, after ſtag- 
gering a few yards, to tall and ap- 
pear motionleſs, in order to deceive 
the murderers. In this wounded 
ſtare they brought him back to 
Fitzgerald's houſe, where they bad 
returned but a few minutes, when 
the houſe was ſurrounded by the 
army from Caſtlebar, many of the 
volunteers, gentlemen, and crowds 
of people from that town and neigh- 
bourhood, They ſpeedily got into 
the houſe, delivered Mr. Gallagher 
in a moſt critical moment, ſeized 
ſeveral of the murderers, and after 
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a long ſearch found Fitzgerald 
locked up in a large cheſt, and hid 
under two blankets. He and ſeve- 
ral of his people were immediately 
conducted to Caſtlebar, and ſafely 
lodged in the gaol. The ſame 
evening a party of armed men 
broke into the gaol, fired ſeveral 
ſhor at Mr. Fitzgerald, and much 
wounded him. 
Offend, Feb. 25, The Dutch 
Eaſt India company ſeems now at 
its laſt gaſp. The miſſive the 
have preſented to the ſtates of Hol. 


land, is a full proof of it. It is as 
follows : 
% Noble, great, and powerful Lords, 


« Being under the neceſſity of lay- 
ing before your great mightineſſes 
our want of money, we think it 
our indiſpenſable duty to inform 

our miphtineſſes that this want 
— come to ſuch extremity, that if 
we do not obtain ſome aſſiſtance we 
ſhall be obliged to ſtop payment in 
a month's time. 

Being deſirous to do every thing 
in our power to prevent the dange- 
rous moment, we think ourſelves 
bound to addreſs their high migh- 
tineſſes (the ſtates general) praying 
them that they would be pleaſed 
to contribute to the utmoſt of their 
power to prevent the fall of the 
company, and conſequently the 
ruin of our country. Permit us 
alſo to renew this requeſt to you, 
and to implore that you will have 
a diſpoſition as favourable as ready 
to comply with our petition of the 
17th of January, by which we 


recommend to you the intereſt of a 


million of people. We pray God, 
&c.”” ; 

This petition is figned by the di- 
rectors and principal proprietors 
of the Eaſt India company at Am- 
ſterdam. | 5 

Chelmsford, March 8. The noted 


Frances Davis was tried this day 
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at our aſfizes, for a remaig 
robbery, in the dwelling-houſ g 
Agnes Bennet, the Three Raby, 
between Ilford and Stratford; fy 
having ſtolen thereout cah u 
bank notes, to the amount of 11:4, 
the property of John \Wrigg 
worth. It appeared that this u 
man committed the robbery in te 
following extraordinary mane, 
She diſguiſed herſelf in mens 
_ and came to the above pate 
ouſe, — for lodging, pr 
tending to be going to town, Bg; 
told that ſhe could have one, ie 
ingratiated herſelf into the ns 
pany of Mr. Wrigglelworth, vw 
is a capital graſier, of Gosfield, n 
this county, and wag going 
Smithfield market next morning 
to whom ſhe affumed the che 
rafter of a horſe-dealer, in 
courſe of converſation {lie - 
trived to diſcover the contents 
Mr. Wriggleſworth's canval bu; 
After ſupper, each retired to 
rate room, and early in the mon 
ing the hor/e-dealer opened 
chamber door of Mr. Writ 
worth, whom ſhe caught ale 
and taking his breeches from un 
his head, went off with the {ut 
above mentioned. 
The next day ſhe paid a vit u 
female acquaintance in Nevgd 
gave her a guinea, and 2 pl 
filver buckles, and boaſted « Þ 
exploit: this woman communi 
ed the ſecret to another pi 
and the conſequence Wis, 
Mrs. Davis was, the next «ay, # 
prehended in the Boroug!, ® 
ſomething more than gol. i ® 
the remainder having never & 
recovered, Poſitively {worn 0 
Mr. Wriggleſworth and the cg 
of the houſe, although fo dige 
ſhe was found guilty, and tit /*: 
immediately paſſed ſentenceots® 
on her, obſerving, that n 


5 


and addreſs with which the 
dbery was plauned and completed, 
did not think it could have been 
- firſt offence ; indeed he well 
ey it was not, for ſhe had been 
terror of that county for ſome 
ars back, and therefore adviſed 
not to flatter herſelf that, in this 
ſe, her ſex could afford her any 
tection. [She was reprieved before 
judge left the to tun, and after- 


di tranſported.] 
16. Taba was held a general 
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urt at the bank, when the chair- 
he Wn communicated to the pro- 
0h ietors the following information, 
WS: That the directors had agreed 


prolong the payment of the loan 
two millions which had been 
nt to government, upon condition 
at the ſame ſhould be redeemed 
half a million per annum. The 
oprietors approved of the mea- 
re and it was agreed to, The 
airman next proceeded to inform 
e proprietors, that as the national 
bt had increaſed ſo confiderably, 
je directors had agreed with the 
niſter/ to undertake the manag& 
ent of the buſineſs at the rate of 
rol. for each million, inſtead of 
bz], which had hitherto been paid 
Ir it, This circumſtance made a 
ring to government of 25,0001. 
year, The proprietors approved 
o of this Las wry and it was 
vreed to. 

Jermanfladt, inTranſilvania, Jan. 10. 
We have here a freſh proof of 
e degree of perfection to which 
fortunate perſons, deprived of 
ght, can carry the ſenſe of feeling. 
| blind man of this city has em- 
byed himſelf in joinery work, 
hich he executes with ſuch art 
to aftoniſh the beſt workmen ; 
* latter doubted a long time whe- 
ber he did it himſelf, and ima- 
ned he only lent his name to ſome 
ble workman, who made uſe of 
aus means to diſpyſe of his work 
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more readily, and to greater ad- 
vantage, and they made him work 
under their inſpection. The ma- 
giſtrates on their teſtimony have 
permitted the blind man to conti- 
nue his work, and diſpoſe of it for 
his own advantage. 

Rome, Feb. 18. In conſequence 
of a meeting relative to the affair of 
the cardinal Rohan, the pope un- 
expectedly called a conſiſtory on 
Monday fad, when it was reſol ved 
to allow the cardinal fix months to 
appear here in perſon, or to ſend 
a repreſentative to give an account 
of his arreſt; and if he does not 
clear himſclf in that time, the pope 
and the holy college are determined 
to degrade him from the dignity of 
cardinal. (See J. YT. page 6. 

Launceffon, March 28. This 
day captain Douglas was tried 
for the murder of Mr. Wal- 
ton. (See Fol. V. page 58.) 
After a hearing of four hours 
and a half, the jury retired for a 
few minutes, and returned with 2 
verdict of manſlaughter. Sentence 
of impriſonment for one year, and 
a fine of a ſhilling, was then paſſed 
on him. 

30. An action was tried this 
month betore Mr. juſlice Buller, at 
Guildkall, ia which lord Lough- 
borough was plaintiff, and John 
Walter, printer of the Univerſal 
Regiſter, defendant, for a libel in 

ropagating an infamous report, 
bighty injurious to the honour and 
character of the deſendant. The 
jury gave a verdict for the defend- 


aut, with 150l. damages. 


APRIL. 


1. On Wedneſday evening 
was decided at the aſſizes at King- 
ſton, before Mr. juſtice Gould, the 
great cauſe which held three days, 
brought by way of indictment, at 
the ſuit of the corporation of Lon- 
don, as conſervators of the river 


1 hames, 
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Thames, againſt Mr. Watſon, a 
ſlipwright and wharſinger, at Ro- 
therhithe, for obſtructing the navi- 
gation by erecting a floating dock. 
The jury, after five hours delibe- 
ration, * the defendant guilty. 

2. Letters from Berlin ſay, that the 
king of Pruſſia, on the death of co- 
lonel Vantroſcke, a very valuable 
officer, ſent the following letters to 
his widow : 

I. The death of colonel Vun- 
troſcke, your huſband, command- 
ing the regiment of Old Waldeck, 
has affected me in a very particular 
manner, By his death I am de- 
prived of a brave and good officer ; 
ſuch was the reputation he enjoyed 
univerſally, and I know tull well 
how to value the important ſervices 
he has rendered me. The inſignia 
of the order of Merit which he 
received from me, and which you 
return with thanks to me for the 
favours I had conferred on him, 
will remain for you and your chil- 
dren everlaſting tokens of the well- 
earned diſtinction which he received 
at my hands, But I ſhall not top 
here; you may, on the cc tray, 
reſt aſſured, that I certainly will 
neither torget the widow of ſo de- 
ſerving an officer, nor the children 
that he has left behind. Let me 
know, without any reſerve, the 
real ſtate of your domeitic con- 
cerns at the moment of his death, 
the number and age of your chil- 
dren, Communicate this matter to 
me, as to one ever diſpoſed to give 
you a proof of his benevolence,” 

Potſdam, Fan. 21. 

In the king's own hand, 

% P.S. I have honoured your 
huſband, as the model of an excel- 
lent officer ; but ſince, alas! he is 
no more, I ſhall be to his children 
a father: I mean to do for them 
and his widow all that a parent 
could have done; let me have only 


the true ſtate of your mean, wy 
I engage to do the needful ji 
ſatisfaction of the famil = 

II. I ſhall between thi; a 
next Trinity lay out 25,009 tix 
dollars in the purchaſe of ani 
for your three children, the wh 
direction and management of ubd 
ſhall remain in your hands, Yo 
muſt apply to the ecclehalig 
department, to ſee whether ther 

two Vacancies in a nunizy 
within the county of Cleve, 4 $ I 
the province of Weſtphal, ft 
your two young ladies; when an. 
riageable, I ſha!l take them aun, 
and ſettle them in the world, 


(Signcd) FRED,” r of 
Edinburgh, March 25. We \a . 
from Perth, that on Tueſ es, 
the foundation of a large ir 
to be called Pitcarine Green, wa rern 


laid by the proprietor, Tacns 
Graham, eſq. of Balgowan. 
The ceremonv was attended by 
Mrs. Graham, lady C. Grabe, 
lady Charlotte Erſkine, &c. aui er 
the acclamations of a gratetul ps 
pulace, who were liberally ente. 
tained by their beloved land. 
This village, the prin-ipal ſquar 
of which will contain «bout eight 
houſrs, is to be built in coils 
quence of an extenſive Cale 
printing field, lately eſtablihed & 
Cromwell Park, in its immecut 
neighbourhood, by Mefl. WI 
Macalpine and Co. who are ad l 
erect machinery for the ſpinning 
cotton. 
4. The following dreadful 20. 
dent happened lately at Bro 
houſe, near Forres, in Nonvbe 
tain ; lady Margaret Brodie, 1 
tod he earl of F ifs, after ſpendug 8 
e evening, retired about! 
*lock to her bed-chamber, aber , 
one of her five children (d hure 
nine years old) was in bed, M8 


her conſtant bedfellow. It 2 
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ed her ladyſhip took a book, 
while reading by the fire, her 
thes caught, She ran to the 
in order prob ibly to fave her 
d, but the cu:tains alſo took fire. 
+ then fell, and periſhed in the 
mes. The ſhrieks of the poor 
ld alarmed the ſervants, as they 
| alſo Mr. Brodie, who flept in the 
m over lady Margaret, The 
ran's, however, happily got out 
child unhurt, but Mr. Brodie 
much burnt in dragging out of 
flames the burnt body of his 
Co 

. Yeſterday came on the election 
a governor and depury gover- 
r of the Bank of England for 
> year enſuing, when George 
ters, eſq. was choſen governor, 
Edward Dare!l, eſq. deputy - 
rernor. And this day came on 
election of 24 directors, when 
following gentlemen were cho- 
Samuel Beachcroft, eſq. Daniel 
th, eq. T. Boddington, elq. 
dger Boehm, eſq. Samuel Boſan- 
e, eſq. Lyde Browne, eſq. 
hard Clay, eſq. William Cooke, 
g. Bignel Coney, eſq. Thomas 
4, ſq. William Ewer, eſq. Peter 
uſſen, eſq. Daniel Giles, eſq. 
n Harri on, eſq. T. Scott 
klon, eſq. Richard Neave, eſq. 
rare Payne, eſq. Chriſtopher 
ler, eſq. Thomas Raikes, eſq. 
attey Thornton, eſq. Samuel 
dornton, eſq. Mark Wepland, 
„ Benjamin Winthrop, elq, 
amin Whitmore, jun. eſq. 
Vloveefler, April 3. On Sunday 
26:h of March two young wo- 
", and three young men, of the 
a ourhood of Weſtbury, in 
e of the admonitions of their 
ads, determined to take plea- 
on the Severn, inſtead of going 
church, and whilſt they were 
ng down the ſtream, a ſudden 
all of wind oyerſet the boat, 


The two women and one of the 
men were inſtantly drowned. The 
other two men got upon the bottom 
of the boat, and were toſſed to and 
fro upon the river till four o'clock 
the next morning, when thev 
grounded on a ſand bank, and with 
the utmoſt difficulty and hazard 
got to ſhore, nearly ſtarved to 
eath. 

12. Came on the ballot for 
ſix directors of the Eaſt - India com- 
pany, at the cloſe of which the 
numbers were, 

For ]-:feph Sparkes, eſq. 
E 
William Benfley, eſq. 746 

ohn Hunter, eſq. 648 
Jobs Smith, eſq. 647 
John Travers, eſq. 628 
George Tatem, elq. 444 
John Lewis, eſg. 417 

Whereupon the firſt ſix gentle- 
men were declared duly elected. 

John Michie and John Mot- 
teaux, efqrs, are electe chairman 


and deputy-chairman of the Eaſt- 


India co pany. 

The court of directors made the 
following arrangement of their ſer- 
vants at Bengal and Madraſs, in 
conſequence of the new India bill 
having received the royal aſſent, 
viz. carl Cornwallis is appointed 
governor- general and commander 
in chief, General Sloper recalled, 
and to receive an annuity of 
15001, for life. The Bengal coun- 
cil to conſiſt of car! Cornwallis, 
Meſſ. Macpherſon, Stables, and 
Stuart; and Mr, Juhn Shore to 
ſucceed to the firſt vacancy in the 
ſupreme council, The ſyſtem of 
uniting the chief civil and military 
authority to take place at each pre- 
fidency ; of courſe, governor fir 
Archibald Campbell is appointed 
governor and commander in chief 
at Madraſs. General Dalling alſo 
recalled, with an annuity of 2 
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for life. The Madraſs council riſh; but being detected br y, 
to conſiſt of fir Archibald Camp- Burt, a ſurgeon of that town, te 
bell, Meſſ. Daniel, Davidion, and villain vowed revenge; and t 
Caſſamajor. day he ſeized the opportuntyg 

The directors alſo granted an put his diabolical purpoſe in ex 
annuity of 1500l, per ann. to lord tion. He had, as uſual, talen l. 
Macartney, as a conlideration for ſtand upon the road to beg iy 
the unexampled integrity and abi - ſupported by crutches ; and on . 
lity diſplayed by that nobleman Burt's paſſing from his own ho 
during his adminittration at Fort St. to the poor-houſe, accompanis! h Inc 
George, his ſon, a lad about ten peng 

Carthagena, March 18. The be- of age, after exclaiming, “ Thx ay 
Fat. 8 of this month an Algerine « goes that raſcal Burt,“ he tire he 


ark, of 26 guns, took a Neapoli- a bill at his legs, which fortune a 
tan armed ſettee within three hours ly miſſed them, and then purſung, | 
fail of this port, after a bloody con- and preſently overtaking hin, ! or 
teſt. The next diy the bark, with a blow from his crutch browk 
her prize, fell in with two Portu- him to the ground ; this was id: e it 


gueſe frigates and an armed polacre, lowed by a repetition of blows 1. rej 
and a molt deſpcrate battle enſued, on the head with his hand. bill, fl 
for upwards of three hours, till at he actually buried the bill in . 
laſt the bark's mais, with moſt of Burt's (ſkull. Mr. Burt's banda ave 
her tigging, were cut to pieces, her ſevered from the arm in endeavor **. 
rudder ſhot av ay, and ſhe in a ve- ing to ſave his head. At this m 
1y _— condition; yet ſhe and her ment, the little boy, ſeizing t 


prize kept firing ſuch inceſſant murderer's crutch, itruck timſud e lor 
thowers of grape-ſhot into the a blow as to ſtagger him; but, ke 

* — . . 1 / 
queen's ſhips as killed and wound- ing his father's fate, ran to calls uffer, 
ed a vaſt number of people; the fiſtance; and in the mean u, 
men of war alſo kept a continual villain made off; but was foons , the 


ortut 
2 
non. 


and well directed cannonading into t-r found hid in a copſe. Ou 
the pirates, till they ſunk the bark, being ſeized, he lamented that f 
and retook the fettee; but as ſoon overſeers had eſcaped his 
as the Fortugueſe came to board geance. Had he pox: for tit t fall 
and take poſſeſſion of the prize, the he ſhould have died conte u towe 
Algerines ſer fire to her in three What he was not able to effect, 2nd 
places,” and her captain, together wife has threatened to perpetid that 
with all the crew, jumped into the if her huſband is hurt. cture 
ſea, and were drowned; when ſhe Mrs. Burr, who had oh t of 1 
inſtantly blew up, and the prize- month to 80 in her pregnancy vi ere W. 
maſter and all his people on — her ſeventh child, is educed = in tl 
periſhed. moit deplorable fituaticn by 8 be hur 

13. This day a man was com- dreadfu] calamity, which b3 his te 
mitted to the New Geol, charged wiſe greatly affected the heath ' moſt | 
with a murder, at Goditowe, in ſpirits of the poor child that s ins of 
Surry, attended with circumſtances witneſs of it. [ The V # ? ſe to 
of the moſt vindictive cruelty, He public was greatly int erefied i e heig] 
was a pauper, who, under the falſe zn/appy afair; and a ſulſrf $ erect 
pretence of being a crippee, had Being ſet on foot by the Benovnlet les de 


Jong been a charge upon the pa- Hawes, very liberal con latens reford, 
| fen 


1 


ved for the future t of the 
_ — — ne. 
Yeſterday twelve malefactors 
executed before Newgate. 
morning preceding the execu- 
„major Arabin, called in New- 
upon Thomas Burdett (who 
to be executed next day, for 
king open the houſe of Mr. 
inceller, at Holywell Mount), 
aſked whether he knew any 
2 of the robbery of his houſe, 
he 7th of March laſt. (See Fol. 
page 21.) To this Burdet an- 
red in the affirmative. The 
or then defired to know if he 
any accomplices, and if they 
e ſtill at large; to which Bur- 
replied, (Vou, Major, I ſup- 
, call yourſelf a man of ho- 
Pet Yes,” “ So do I. —- 
ave you any hopes of a par- 
%% No; nor would I make 
deſired diſcovery to procure it 
| my immediate enlargement. I 
e long been a wicked man; I 
erve the puniſhment I am going 
ufer, and am perfectly reſigned.” 
lereford, April 17. This even- 
, the weſt tower of our church 
fortunately fell down. —For a- 
t nine day; before the tower fell, 
ſtone work of the inſide root 
t falling. but nobody ſuſpected 
tower itſelf to fall till between 
and ſeven this evening, when 
that beautiful and magnificent 
cture fell down; and with it 
t of the body of the church. 
fre was a great number of peo- 
in the church-yard, but none 
re hurt, 
his tower was eſteemed one of 
moſt beautiful and majeſtic re- 
ns of Gothic architecture that 
e to be found in the kingdom. 
e height of it was 125 feet, It 
erected in the 12th century by 
de Bruce, then biſhop of 


reford, 
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24. The Society of Antiquaries 


met at their apartments in Somer- 
ſer Place, and elected the follow. 
ing noblemen and gentlemen as 
Council and Officers. for the year 
enſuing. 
LD COUNCIL. 

The earl of Leiceſter, F. R. S. 
Thomas Aſtle, eſq. F. R. S. 
Sir Joſeph Banks, bart. P. R. S8. 
The Rev. John Brand, M. A. 
Owen Saluſbury Brereton, F. R. 8. 
Edward Bridgen, eſq. F. R S. 
Richard Gough, eſq. F. R. S. 
Michael Lort, D. D. F. R. 8. 
Rev. William Norris, M. A. 
John Peachy, eſq. F. R. S. 
John Topham, eſq. F. R. S. 

NEW COUNCIL, 
George lord Arden, F. R. S. 
John lord biſhop of Bangor, F. R. 8. 
Guſtavus Brander, eſq. F. R. S. 
on lord Cardiff. 

ev. John Douglas, D. D. F. RS. 
R. Banks Hodgkinſon, F. R. 8. 
Richard Jackſon, eſq. 

George duke of Montagu, F.R.S. 
Sir William Muſgrave, bart. F. RS. 
Richard Warren, M. D. F. R. S. 
OFFIC ERS. 
The earl of Leiceſter, Preſident. 
Edward Bridgen, eſq. Treaſurer. 
Richard Gough, eſq. Director. 
William Norris, M. A. Secretary. 
John Brand, M. A. ditto. 

After which the Preſident ap- 
pointed the following Gentlemen 
Vice - Preſidents: 

Owen Saluſbury Brereton, eſq. 

The rev. Dr. Lott. 

Sir Willam Muſgrave, bart. 

John Douglas, D. D. 

25. It has been obſerved, that, 
though robbery is leſs frequent in 
France than in England, yet mur- 
der with robbery is much more pre- 
valent. Of this the following is a 
melancholy and very recent in- 
ſtance. 

Capt, Roberts, of Shorebam, in 

returning 
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returning from Paris to Dieppe, 
having occaſion to change his horſe, 
ſtopped at a houſe on the road for 
that purpoſe, at a time when no 
horſe happened to be at home. Ra- 
ther than wait the return of one, 
he choſe to walk forward, defiring, 
at the ſame time, if one ſhould re- 
turn ſoon, that it might be fent af- 
ter him; he accordingly ſet out, 
but had not been gone long before 
a horſe came home, which, agree- 
able to his defire, was immediately 
ſent after him by a ſervant, who, 
overtaking the captain, alighted 
for him to mount, which he was a- 
bout to do, when the villain, tak- 
ing advantage of his poſture, drew 
out a long knife, and gave him 
three ſtabs in the back, of which 
he inſt.intly died on the ſpot. The 
afſaiſin then robbed him of what 
money he had, and having dragged 
the body to ſome diſtance out of 
the — remounted his maſter's 
horſe and rode home, ſay ing, on his 
return, that he could not overtake 
the gentleman. He had not been 
at home long before ſuſpicions fell 
on the perpetrator, who, it was re- 
marked, was unuſually fluſh of mo- 


| ney, and not being able to give an 


account how he came by it, he was 
taken up, and confeſſed the fact. 

Two days after, the body was 
diſcovered by ſome perſons of fa- 
ſhion, who were led to it by their 
dogs. By ſome papers found in 
the deceaſed's pockets, his name 
and connexions were known. 

The murderer had ſeen Capt. Ro- 
þerts take out his purſe a' his maſ- 
ter's houſe, which, he ſaid, tempt- 
ed him to the commiſſion of the 
horrid crime. 

2. This evening the daughter 
pf the earl of Saliſbury was chriſ- 
tened at his lordſhip's houſe in 
Arlington- ſtrect. Their Majeſties, 
with the Pripceſs Royal, were ſpon- 


ſors. Every preparation wx» 
to celebrate the ceremony ui 
utmoſt ſplendor, The Prince, 
al went firſt in her chair, 7 
Queen next in her chair, 7 
King laſt in his chair. Lak! 
liſbury ſat up in her bed to me 
them. The bed was of yrem( 
maſk, with flowers in feſtoon, 
lined with orange-colour f 
The counterpane was white {at 
The queen was dreſſed in & 
green, coloured with filver guz 
but ornamented with the gen 
rofuſion of diamonds perhaps: 
een at one time. Her heat 
covered with diamonds ; dm 
ſtomacher; diamond fleeve hon 
diamond bouquet, &c. &, 
king was dreſſed in ſcarlet, u 
ſuperbly embroidercd with gut 
diamond George, diamond | 
buckle, &c. The Princeſs ks 
was in light green, covered 
ſilver gauze. 1 he company p 
ſent were the earls of Hill{borou 
Talbot, Exeter, Effex, Clarenat 
Denbigh, Weldegrave, Ayle 
Ayleſbury, marquis of Lot 
counteſs Talbot, lord and 
Fairford, counteſs of Eſſex, 


te ſs Se 


child from 1.dy E 
an archbiſhop receive 
from the queen, who name 
GEORGINA - CHAR1,07TA-ALT 
14. Their majeſties ſtad 4 
an hour and a half, during Wi 
time none of the company {16 
About ten o'clock their mae 
and the princeſs roy a!, returaes 
the queen's houſe, = 
The preſent which bis m 
gives on this occaſion, is a fi 
plate of one hundred and tt 
ounces weight, which 1s ing 
with the name ot the ci: 


ſponſors, &c. 13 


MAY 


About fix o'clock there was 
v ſmart fall of ſnow for near 
inutes ; which was ſucceeded 
1 intenſe froſt, which prov- 
tal to the bloſſoms wherever it 
elt; and, between 10 and 11, 
ſome of the moſt luminous ap- 
aces of the aurora borealis 
ſeen in this kingdom : the cor- 
tions were as vivid as the flaſh- 
lightning in the hotteſt ſeaſon. 
recht, April 30. The aſſembly 
e Seventeen have add eſſed an 
al letter ro Mr. Pitt, miniſter 
te to his Britannic Majeſty, 
king him for the generous aſ- 
ce he gave to the Verboorg 
Ind aman, while in the har- 
of Dartmouth. [ This ſhip had 
xto the port Dartmouth in 
difireſs, a contagious diſorder 
among the crew. The inhabi- 
wt daring to admit them into the 
Mr. Pitt brought in a bill, 
went rapidly through both 
, and received the royal aſſent, 
ding the immediate erection of 
buildings on ſhore, for the ac- 
cation and recovery of the dif- 
{ ſeamen, 
py of @ letter from Mr. Jenner, 
— Right Hon. Lord George 
don. 5 
My Lord, 
n anſwer to your lordſhip's 
| acquaiat you, that it is im- 
le 10 hear the cauſe of Hendry 
Kidd, with any ſafety to my 
u ſthout your evidence; and 
$1 I would do every thing 
i propriety would admit of, to 
madate your lordſhip, I can- 
nfce the intereſt of my em- 
* to the ſcruples of others. 
ore only remains for me, 
pliance with your lordſhip's 
% to acquaint you, that if 
o not obey the compulſory, 
Wh and undexgo:ng your 
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examination, the excommunica'ion 
will be publiſhed in the face of the 
church on Sunday next, forty days 
after which (your lordſhip ftill 
perſiſting in your refuſal to under- 
go your examination), your con- 
tempt of the authority of the court 
will be ſigniſied to his majeſty, and 
(the eccleliaſtical couris having na 
farther power) the temporal courts 
will be applied to for a writ de ex- 
com:nunicato capiendo, by virtue 
of which you will be impriſoned 
till you comply with the order of 
the court, | 

I have only to add, that it is, 
aud has been, during the whole of 
this buſineſs, my earneſt wiſh ta 
ſhew every reſpect and attention to 
your Lordſhip's rank and fituation ; 
and nothing but my indiſpenſable 
duty to my clients could induce me 
to proceed to theſe extremities. 

« I am, my Lord, 

« Your Lordſhip's 
«« Moſt obedient ſervant, 
%R. JEYNER. 
„Doctors Commons, May 3. 

Lord George Gordon was excom- 
municated yeiterday from the pa» 
riſh church of St. Marie-le-bonne, 
The excommunication was very 
long, and took near twenty minutes 
to read it before the ſermon. 

— On monday the 1ſt inſt, earl 
Cornwallis embarked on board the 
Swallow packet at Portſmouth, and 
ſailed immediately for the Eaſt In- 
dies. After beating about the Ifle 
of Wight for ſome days, the Swal- 
low was obliged to return to Portſ- 
mouth, | 

His Majeſty, previous to the de- 

rture of earl Cornwallis, con - 

on him the honour of knight- 
hood, as a preliminary to his hav- 
ing 1 to him, and being 
inveſted in India with, the Blue 
Ribband. | 

The manner in which the king 
mide known his intention of giving 

(B) the 
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the vacant blue ribband to lord 
Cornwallis, reflects the higheſt luſ- 
tre on his character. It was after 
his lordſhip had taken his final leave, 
and was preparing to withdraw. 
« I now do it,” ſaid his Majeſty, 
6 to obviate every unworthy idea 
that might be entertained, that your 
lordſhip had made terms with your 
ſovereign. “ 

1 he above is fa& ; but for the 
return of the Swallow packet the 
above circumſtance had not tranſ- 
pired, as lord Cornwallis kept it a 
ſecret here from his moſt intimate 
friends. 

8. Veſſerday between one and 
two in the morning, a fire broke out 
in Mr. Gillebrand's houſe in Lud- 
gate-ſtreet, which conſumed the 
ſame, and the houſe of Mrs. New- 
bery adjoining, together with one 
other houſe backwards, and greatly 
damaged the houſe of Mr Shuttle- 
worth, oprician, Mr, Wightwick, 
watchmaker, in Ludgate-ſtreet, the 


- houſe of Mr. Gould in St. Paul's 


church-yard, and the back-part of 
Mr. Wall's, adjoining. The flames 
were ſo rapid, that the maid ſervant 
of Mr. Gillebrand fell a ſacrifice to 
their fury; and Mr. Gould with 
difficulty ſaved his two daughters at 
the imminent danger of his own life, 
11. The celebrated cauſe between 
Miſs Melliſh and Miſs Rankin was 
reheard before lord Loughborough, 
in the court of common pleas, when, 
after a trial of eleven hours, the 
jury brought in a verdict for Miſs 
Rankin. (See Vol. VI. page 49.) 
New York, March 28. A gentle- 
man of South Carolina, has invent- 
ed a machine, that will raiſe water 
in any quantity, from 50, ooo to 
100,000 gallons per minute, from 
26 feet in height to 200 feet per- 
ndicular; alſo pumps that will 
Il an indigo vat in one minute; their 


conſtruction ſimple, and eaſily 


worked; pumps to throw an a- 


ground in Diamond Creek. 4 


mazing quantity of water oy 
ſhips or veſſels, fo as to pure 
them from finking, ſhould they 
fortunately ſtart a plank; yy 
for Hopping and putting ou; 
in cities, &c. even whe the 
blows high, 
18. The purſer of the d 
Indiaman, Henry Wakeman, as 
mander, from Coait and By, c 
to the Kaſt India hou'e with u 
count of the ſafe arrival of te 
ſhip in the Downs ; the Roby 
failed outward bound fron 6 
Downs, the 15th March, 178; 
The Rodney has brought the 
lowing account of the loſs oft 
Montague Indiaman, write | 
Mr. James Elliot, who belong 
that unfortunate thip, 
© December 6, 1785, 45 wel 
Diamond Point, about ſeventy mi lol 
below Calcutta, we had tin 
100 bags of falt-petre, and ry: M 
— them; the caulker's W 
was going to heat pitch upont 
upper deck, to pay his wal; ſhip 
called down the fore · bach 4 


to the gunner's boy, o e 
him up ſome fire, upon 2 

ſhovel of the armouret's urde 
make a fire in the forge, t e, be 
his pitch; the boy handing Lowe 
fire up the fore-hatchwf | Che 
fore-hatches being unlaid) lt tro 
of the fire fall down up t an i 
ſaltpetre (one of the bags W 

burit) ; there was looſe l truſt 
in the ſquare of the dach bent 
which immediately caught it on $; 


attempted to ſmother it; , an 
flames increaſed ſo fait, 4 
could not ſtay above rec il 
in the hold after ſhe firſt to it, for 
Mr. Benger, the chief ot ch“ 
down into the hold, but wi 
to go up again immediarly e wood 
cutter and yawl were bal ek M 
ſhore, and the long-bot F dis ho 


out of the hold with the ch 


6.] 


r, and went into the ſtern gal- 
to look for a boat, The third 
er was then almoſt along-fide 
Dutton, with ſome men 1n the 
y-boat, Perceiving there was 
affiltance near, I left Mr. Ben- 
in the ſtern-gallery, and got 
of one of the quarter-ports in- 
he mizen-chain, and jumped o- 
hard; when I ſwam under the 
„Mr. Benger was hanging 
a rope, which he quitted, and 
ediately the ſhip blew up. I 
er ſaw any more of Mr, Benger. 
Williams, the third officer, 
up in the jolly-boat, 
a great many more. I was 
above twenty-yards from the 
when ſhe blew up. From the 
of her taking fire till her ex- 
ion, did not exceed five minutes. 
loſt Mr. Benger, the chief of- 
Mr. M*Intoſh the fifth ofh- 
Mr. Sampſon, ſurgeon's-mate ; 
, Wier, Mr. Vincent Williams, 
Collins; Mr. Chamberland, 
ſhipman ; Mr. Sangſter, gun- 
; and twenty-five toremaſt men.“ 
Perborough, May 17. On Sun- 
morving, about one o'clock, 
urder was committed near this 
e, by a young man named Hen- 
Lowe, on the body of Mr. Ro- 
Shenſtone, a grazier, three 
$ from hence, Mr. Shenſtone 
tan inn, which Lowe uſed, and 
got in his debt, and refuſed he- 
truſted any longer, and know- 
dhenſtone was come to this mar- 
on Saturday to ſell ſome fat 
*, and that he generally re- 
ed home late in the evening, 
ook that opportunity of reveng- 
h tor which purpoſe he had 
ted himſelf on the ſecond ſtep 
Mr. Shenſtone's door with a 
e wooden hammer; about one 
ek Mr. Shenſtone got home, 
dis horſe in the ſtable, and was 
z into his houſe, the family be- 
all gone to bed ; as ſoon as he 
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came to the firſt ſtep of his door, 
and ſeeing a man ſtand upon the 
next, with a great club in both his 
hands — over his head, 
Mr. Shenſtone ſtopped ſhort, and 
ſaid, „What now ?” The words 
were ſcarce out of his mouth before 
the blow came upon h's head, which 
felled him to the ground ; after that 
the villain ſtruck him ſeveral times, 
then picked his pockets of eight 

uineas, half a crown piece and a 
— but did not take any bank 
notes or b lle, though Mr. Shen- 
ſtone had many about him. During 
all this time none of the family 
were diſturbed, ſo that Mr. Shen- 
ſtone lay in that condition till his 
people got up, at their uſual hour, 
on Sunday morning. 

Lowe was ſeen loitering about 
this city all day on Sunday, and 
obſerve to look very dull, and trem- 
ble much, which gave people rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that he was the man; 
however he went off on the ſame 
evening, but the coroner the next 
morning, after fitting on the body, 
diſpatched two men in quelt of 
Lowe, who was found playing at 
nine-pins, at Market Deeping, on 
Monday afternoon, and brought to 
this city before the Juſtices, when 
he conkelled the whole. When the 
rwo men entered the ſkittle-ground 
iu ſearch of him, he cried out, 
„Well, my lads, I am the man 
you ſeek: come, I will go with 
you, for it was me that killed Mr. 
Shenſtone.” | | 

20, The foreign prints mention, 
that the famous Mr. Blanchard aſ- 
cended, on the *8th ult. for the 
17th time, from Douay, in French 
Flanders. This voyage, from the 
violence of the wind, may be con- 
ſidered as the moſt perilous experi- 
ment which this wonderful aero- 
He went 9+ miles 
in the ſame number of minutes, and 
deſcended at l' Etoile, a village in 

(B 2) Picardy. 


Picardy. Over St. Amand, in Ar- 
tois, he dropped the follou ing letter: 
To the Editors of the Paris Journal. 
In the air, April 18, 1786. 

] am reckoned an original, and 
am proud of the title. With an 
unſteady hand, on the border of 
my undulating car, and ſoaring 
eighteen thouſand feet above the 
ſurface. ot the terreſtrial globe, an 
immenſity of ſpace at my feet, and 
a wide extent of airy regions before 
me, I addreſs, gentlemen, this 
letter to you. I intend to drop it 
over the firſt town 1 ſee when I am 
deſcending, and will fend you a 
more particular account, when I 
am firmly fixed on the earth, and at 


| leiſure to make the neceflary cal- 


culations. 
4 J have the honour, &c. 
BLANCHARD, 
24 Owing to the long continued 
eaſterly winds, a ſand-bank has for 
ſome time been forming at the 
mouth of Leith harbour, which 
is now fo very high and extend- 
ed, that hardly any veſſel can 
o out or come in with ſafety, 
| Move) veſſels have been lately 
grounded upon it, and the ma- 
giſtrates of Edinburgh and Leith, 
have it in contemplation how to 
remove it.— The Highland ſociety, 
lately eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of 
building villages on the Northern 
coaſts of Scotland, to improve the 
fiſheries, have already ſubſeribed 
oool. towards that Jaudable un- 
— « and a plan of the 
villages to be built has already been 
reſented to his majeſty by Mr. 
nox. ä 


JUN E. 


2+ This day afforded a beautiful 
fight in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul; 6308 boys and girls, 
aſſembled under the dome, all 
educated, clothed, and ſupported 
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by voluntary contribution, doge 
rious a picture of the young o 
ſprings of diſtreſs relieved h 
want, and becoming uſeful men 
bers of ſociety, by the donating 
of their fellow-ſubjects, no county 
but England can boaſt, Here u 
ſomething to gratify the hear the 
can feel; here was ſomething fe 
foreigners to gaze at with admins 
tion. And, to do juice u th 
inhabitants of both London al 
Weſtminſter, the eagerneſs expreſe 
to ſee the aſſemblage and the we 
merous company of genteel per 
ſons who filled' the cathedral, d 
honour to the metropolis. 

This day ended the fale of the 
noble muſeum of the late duch 
dowager of Portland, which lt 
ly began at her grace's houle, 1 
Privy Gardens, and lafted 38 
They were ſold by auction 6 
Mr. Skinner. Among the mat 
curious articles in this collect 
were the following : 

A very curious roſary, by 
nevento Celini, faid to be ! 
roſary of Henrietta Maria, ques 
of king Charles I. who, in! 
neceſſities, pawned it to the duke 
Orleans. It conſiſts of fx pi 
and fifty cherry ſtones; the f 
moſt curiouſly carved with pars 
hiſtory, the latter with the head 
emperors; and on the rein 
emblems and mottos. It wasſol 
Mr. Jones for 46l. 48. i 

A moſt remarkable fine a 
by ditto, ſaid to have been t 
property of Clement VI 
conliſting of 32 plum-v0ns 
exquiſite workmanſhup ot en 
on both ſides, in reit270; © 
between each ſtone 15 4 a. 
in number, with a larger o 
the top of the taſſel. It was 
Mr. Randall for 18l. 188. 

A lock of the hair of N 
of France, daughter of _ 


1 

o en from her corpſe at St. Ed- 
<> nd's Bury, 1784, by the late 
ta J. Cullum, bart. now fold tor 
hens gra. 


A piece of carving in wood, re- 
ſenting landſcapes, with views, 
which is introduced water with 


11 
that fels failing, and on land various 
» (i preſentations of hunting. with 


ir, ſtag, dogs, and men on horſe- 
k: the whole executed in a 


in nner beyond deſcrip-1on, and 
refed che higheſt preſervation. It was 
1. d to Mr. Webb for 151. 158. 


A ſmall cameo of fine antique 
ſaic, ſet in y=_m as a ring, and 
ns upon a ſwivel, The figure 
the wings and feet of a bird, 
th a human face, and ſeems to be 
bicroglyphic.—Sold to Mr. Town- 
for 12 guineas and a half. 

A precious fragment of an an- 
ve intaglio, an exceeding fine 
nelian, ſet in gold for a ring. 
repreſents Hercules as low as 
waiſt, fitting in a ſkiff, and a 
1s ſkin for a ſail; one of the 
515 faſtened by a ſtring, which 
2s over the head of Hercules, 
ve firength in neck and back is 


abe ertully expreſſed in fo ſmall a 
pl pais. It was fold to Mr. Jones 
e f 45 guineas. 

arts ( camco of the head of Auguſtus 


ar, upon a » markable fine 
„ the hend white, upon a 
nth ground, the workmanſhip 
luperlative excellence. It was 
nd at Malta, — Sold to Mr. Jones 
225 guineas. 

The head of Jupiter Serapis, 
out of a green baſaltes, a molt 
mable piece of ſculpture, of 
tian workmanſhip, from the 
berini cabinet; the fize about 
Finches, The countenance is 
Ay expreflive of ſublimity and 
wy, tempered with ſweetneſs 
; Srace, =Sold to Mr. Hum- 


*10r 165 guineas, 


eee (21) 


The celebrated antique vaſe, or 
ſepulchral urn, from the Barberini 
cabinet at Rome. It is {aid to have 
been the identical urn which con- 
tained the athes of the Roman em- 
peror Alexander Severus, and his 
mother Mammea, which was de- 
poſited in the earth about the year 
235 after Chriſt, and was dug up 
by order of Pope Barbe ini, named 
Urban VIII. between the years 
1623 and 1644, The materials 
of which it is compoſed emulate an 
onyx, the ground a rich tranſparent 
dark amethyſtine colour, and the 
ſnowy figures which adorn it are in 
baſs relief, of workmanſhip above 
all encomium, and ſuch as cannot 
but excite the higheſt idea of the 
{kill of the ancients. The dimen- 
ſions 9+ inches high, and 212 in 
circumference, It was ſold to the 
duke of Marlborough for 102gl. 

The collection ot Hollar's works 
in 13 vol. conſiſting of the moſt 
beautiful impreſſions of many ſcaree 
etchings, including many inedited 
drawings by that celebrated maſter, 

8cl. „ 
? Eighteen drawings of Hollar's, in 
one lot, fold for 20 guineas | 

Two miniatures of fir Walter 
Raleigh, and his ſon, capt, Walter 
Raleigh, 441. 

A portrait of the ducheſs de la 
Valiere, by Petitot, 841. 
Two miniatures of Milton and 
his mother, 34]. 

A fine miniature head of Chriſt, 
by Iſaac Oliver, 20 guineas. 

Queen FElizabeth's little Prayer 
Book, containing fix prayers com- 
poſed by her majeſty, and written 
by her own han. in the neateſt 
and moſt beautitul manner on vel- 
lum; two in Engliſh, the other 
four in Latin, Greek, Italian, and 
French. On the iafide of the cover 
her own portrait, and that of the 
duke of Alengon ; the binding black 
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ſhagreen, with enamelled claſpe, 
and in the center of each a ruby. 
It ſold for 100 guineas, = 

A very fine illuminated miſſal, 
preſented by the ducheſs of Bed- 
tord, fiſter to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and wife of John, duke of 
Bedford, regent of France, to 
Henry VI. 1430, with original 
portraits of the duke of Bedtord 
(engraved among Houbraken's il- 
luſtrious heads) and his wife Anne, 
ducheſs of Burgundy, and her 
deed of gitt to the king, bound in 
crimſon velvet, with -gold claſps, 
on which are engraved the arms 
of Harley, Cavendiſh, and Holles, 
quarterly. Mr, Edwards, 2131. 

A moit beautiful miſſal, fix inches 
by four, illuminated by Julio Clo- 
vio, in the higheſt preſervation, 
inſcribed by kim to the duke 
d' Alençon, 1537, purchaſed by 
Edward earl 85 Oxford, from the 
Arundelian collection, with gold 
It ſold 


eee covers, and claſps. 
or 165l. | 
The whole amount of the ſale was 
11,52. 4s. 

Plymouth, June 5. Yeſterday 
morning, the Pegaſus, captain his 


royal highneſs prince Wil#am 
Henry, and the Roſe, captain 
Hervey, ſailed for Guernſey, whence 
they are to proceed to Halifax and 
Newfoundland, 

8. A duel was fought near Ken- 
ſington, between lord Macartney 
and major general Stuart, of which 
the following account was publiſh- 
ed by the ſeconds, col. Fullarton, 
and col. Gordon, the former to 
lord Macartney, and the latter to 
the general: The place andtime of 
meeting having been previouſly fix- 
ed, the parties arrived about hulf 
paſt four in the morning, and took 
their ground at the diſtance of 12 
mort paces, meaſured off by the 
ſeconds, who delivered to each one 


TS MOCGP'AL 


(Ja, 
piſtol, keeping poſſeſſion of they 


maining arms, General Stumm 
lord Macartney, he doubted, 4 
lordſhip was ſhort-tighted, he ua 
not be able to fee him Hil, 
ſhip replied, „he did perky 
well.” When the ſeconds had 
ed a little on one fide, and ut 
parties were about to level, geen 
Stuart obſerved to lord Macaniz 
that his piſtol was not cocked: i 
lordſhip thanked him, and cocked 
when they had levelled, gene 
Stuart faid he was ready: his l 
ſhip anſwered he was likewiſe re, 
and they both fired within 2 
inſtants of each other. The b 
conds obſerving lord Maca 
wounded, ſtepped up to him, 
declared the matter muſt reſt hen. 
General Stuart ſai, “ This 
ſatis faction; and aſked it his 
ſhip was not able to fire ana 
pittol, His * replied, K 
would try with pleaſure, and ut 
col. Fullarton to permit bin 
proceed. The ſeconds, hovert 
declared it was impoſſible, and ia 
would on no account alle! 
General Stuart ſaid, ** The 
mult defer it t Il another occalio 
On which his lordſhip anten 
& Tf that is the caſe, we had bent 
proceed now: | came here in c 
quence of a m- Hage from get 
Stuart, who called upon me 
give him ſatisfaction in my p 
capacity for offence taken 4 
public conduct, and to erince® 
perſonal ſafety is no conhdea 
with me, I have nothing pr 
the general will proceed ® 
thinks fit,” General >tvaſ 
it was his lordflup's perſona b 
duct to him that he retented- 
ſeconds then put a ſiop to alf 
converſation between the PT 
neither of whom had quite be 
ground, and general Stu, 
conſequence of his firua0on | 


n under the neceſſity from the 
of putting his back to a tree. 
he ſurgeons, Mr. Hunter and 
Home. who were attending 
little diſtance, were brought up 
colonel Fullarton. Colonel 
don in the mean time aſſiſted 
lordſhip. in taking off his coat, 
| requeſted him to fit down, ap- 
hending he might be faint 
ough loſs of blood. Colonel 
rdon then left the ground, in 
pany with general Stuart, and 
eaſy carriage was provided to 
rey his lordſhip home. 
The ſ-conds cannot help ex- 
fling, that no two perſons ever 
t on a fimilar occakon, who 
wed more firmneſs and compo- 
e; and they are happy to add, 
t the ball is extracted, which 
3 lodged in lord Macartney's 
hr ſhoulder, and that there is 
ry reaſun to hope for his re- 
ery, 
W. FuLLAR rox. 
A. Gon box. 

e above ſingular circumſtance 
the general placing his back a- 
nit a tree, having been left un- 
plained by the ſeconds, will be 
rly accounted for by the fol- 
ng extract of fir Eyre Coote's 
er to the Seeretary of State, 
taining the particulars of the 
le with the late Hyder Ali, in 
Carnatic, on the 27th of Au- 
, 1781, „General Stuart had 
misfortune to loſe his leg,. by 
annon ſhot, whilit bravely con- 
ting the ſecond line to the ſup- 
of a poſit which I had occupied 
be commencement of the engage- 
nt, and on which the enemy 
kept up a very ſevere fire.“ 
' Pol. 111. page 44+) 
Bruſſels, June b. The emperor 
publiſhed an ordinance for 
Prefing all the Free Maſons? 
des in the Auſtrian Netherlands 
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except two, or at moſt three, which 
are permitted to be held in this 
city, ſubject to the regulations pre- 
ſcribed in the firſt ordinance pub- 
liſhed at Vienna' reſpecting the 
fraternity of Free-Maſons. 

14. A diamond of immenſe value 
was preſented to his myeſty this 
day at the levee, by lord Sydney, 
Mr. Haflings being preſent, of 
which major Scott gives the follow- 
ing account. | . 

Ihe Nizam ſent a bulſe of dia- 
monds, ſealed up, to Bengal, di- 
reed to Mr. Haſtings, for the 
purpoſe of his preſentiug them to 
the king on his arrival in England. 
Mr. Haſtings had failed for Eng- 
land before the diamonds arrived 
in Calcutta. They were therefore 
entruſted to the care of captain 
Church, of the 102d reviment, 
who took his paſſage home in the 
Hinchinbroke ; the fame of theſe 
diamonds, and of their immenſe 
value, had gone abroad; and when 
the Hinchinbroke went down in 
Bengal river, a Laſcar took advan- 
tage of the confuſion, broke open 
the trunks of captain Church, and 

t poſſeſſion of the bulſe; it was 

owever, reſcued from his hands 

before he had broke open the ſeals, 
and was returned to Mr. Crofts, the 
agent of Mr, Johnſtone, who is 
reſident at the court of the Nizam. 
Mr. Crofts ſent the diamonds to 
England by one of the late ſhips, 
addreſſed to the care of Mr. Blair, 
of Portland-place, who is the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Johnſtone. 
Mr. Blair handed them to Mr, 
Haſtings ; Mr. Haſtings entruſted 
them to Major Scott; Major Scott 
delivered them to lord »ydney ; 
and lord Sydney prefented them 
to the king. | 


15. Came on to be argued in the 


court of King's Bench, a queſtion 
reſerved on a ſpecial caſe at the late 
(B.) Saliſ- 
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Saliſbury aſſizes, in an action, of 
ejectment, brought to recover poſ- 
ſeſſion of a houſe in Saliſbury from 
the defendant, who held it as te- 
nant from year to year, upon 
giving him half a year's notice, 
„ not ending with his year.“ The 
point was determined in favour of 
of the defendaut. So that in all 
caſes where a tenant holds the pre- 
miſes from year to yer, it is 
neceſſary for his notice to end with 
his year, or an ejectment will not 
be well grounded. 

16: By an eſtimite delivered into 
parliament by the accomptant-ge- 
neral of the Eaſt India company, 
the importation of tea ſo far ex- 
ceeds the conſumption, that there 
is the higheſt probability, if the 
ſhips ſhould arrive as expected, 


that there will remain in the com- 


— — warehouſes, on the iſt of 
December, 1790, twenty-three mil- 
lions of tea unſold. Ihe cenſump- 
tion of tea of all ſorts, amounts annu- 
ally to about 16,00-,000 of pounds, 
according to this eſtimate, and the 
imports to about 18, ooo, oco. 

On Thurſday laſt came on to be 
tried bt fore Mr. juſtice Buller, at 
Guildhall, a cauſe wherein Thomas 
Thomas, who deſcribed himſelt 
to be a merchant in Palace-yard, 
Weſtminſter, was plaintiff, and Mr. 

hn Vaughan, an eminent ſugar- 

aker, in Thames-ſtreet, was de- 
fendant; which adion was brought 
by the plaintiff as the holder or 
bearer of a caſh note or draft drawn 
by the defendant, upon the caſhiers 
of the Bank of England, for 2491. 
in favour of Richard Neave, eſq. 
and which draft was picked out of 
the pocket of Mr. Neave's clerk, 
as he was going to the Bank, and 
afterwards came to the hands of the 

laintiff, who alleged he received 
it of one Wa'fon Aſhton for a valu- 
able confideration, In the courſe 


4 7 


of the trial it appeared, tha u 
draft was dated the 2d of Mag, 
and not preſented for payment u 
the zd of April, and that on & 
lame being retuſed to be paid, thy 
plaintiff and Aſhton voluntiy 
made aſſidavits before the lo 
mayor, itating-' the. circumſaus 
of the receipt of it, and the ci 
deration they reſpectidel care 
it, in order to exculpate the 
ſelves, and to induce Mr, Nee 
Mr. Vaughan to pay the no, 
and which affidavits were read y 
evidence for the defendant, Th 
judge obſerved to the jury, n 
the only queſtion was, wh«ther ti 

laintiff was a fair hon % jt 

older of the draft, and tv. 
ever the opinion o tae (1'y 11 0 
caſe might be, credit py 
would not be at all ſhaken by 
The jury tound a verdirt tur 


defendant, to the enire [atis/av at 
of every one who heard it. tr 
. Tueſday at the adjournment ed 
the ſeſſions at 'Guildhail, an cn Vic 
ofhcer and his atfiſtant were tne u 
for forcibly entering the bout QnS lau 
Mr. Parker, filverimith, in d prie 
Paul's Church-yard, to ſearch ding 
hamper, under pretence of its es 
taining run goods, which contal lagl 
ed a ſtone jar, and afſaultivg Cl 
Parker, who inſtantly charged! an 
into cuſtody. The recorder Late! 
that the proceedings of the dt e 8 
any 


ant were clearly illegal, but it! 
goods had been found, that W 


have cured all informality. 1 I 
were convicted, and ſentences ride 
pay 51. each, and the affiftant. bl perſo 
caſe was aggravated by hs beta ""_—_ 
our, to be impriloned one month. * n 
On Saturday came on in the ® 9M; 
of King's Bench, at Guild ol 
Jin 


cauſe, wherein a cornfacto! 7 
was plaintiff, and Mr. Samuel] 
bargemalier, defendant ; tie 40 
was brought to recover 4 


6.] 


be of a quantity of oats. which 
Naintiff bad put on board the 
endant's bargg,at. Briſtol, to be 
rered to Bath, and which were 
in conſequence of the barge be- 
ſunk at Brittol bridge, occaſi- 
4 by a piece of timber brought 
+ in the ſtream with a great 


ary laſt; an accident which 
d neither be foreſeen nor pre- 
ted, The court and jury were 
rl; of opinion that the defend- 
was not anſwerable for the loſs, 
| the latter found a verdict in his 
bur. 
Dublin, — 13. On Thurſda 
Sth infant, a ſpecial commiſ- 
was opened at Caſtlebar, for 
trial of George Robert Fitzge- 
| and others, tor the murder of 
. M*Donnell {See page 9+] 

t was firſt thought neceſſary by 
attorney-general to procced on 
trial of the perſons who had 
ed open the gaol of Caſtlebar, 
violently aſſaulted Mr. Fitzge- 
, While under the protection of 
laws, The court agreed to the 
priety of this requeſt, and ac- 
ingly the following perſons, viz. 
es Martin, eſq; Mr. Andrew 
lagher, Mr. James Gallag- 
Charles Higgins, Luke Hig- 
„ and Daniel Clarke, were im- 
ately arraigned, for 'havin 

e 0en the gaol of Caſtlebar, 
ſaucy) George Robert Fitz- 
ud, eſq; a priſoner in the ſaid 
In the courſe of the trial, 
ndence appearing to indentify 
perſons of the priſoners, the ju- 
turned their verdict nt guilty. 
te next day, Mr. Fitzgerald 
brought to the bar. The in- 
ment ſet forth, that he had pro- 
Timothy Brecknock, Andrew 


wan Fulton, J. Fulton, John 


puan, Wallis Kelly, John Cox, 
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h, in the night of the ninth of 


alias Scots Andrew, Ja. Foy, 


(*s) 


fames Maſterſon, David Saltry, Phi- 

lip Cox, Archibald Newing, John 
Berney, Henry George, Michael 
Brown, John Rebeny, and Wm. 
Robinſon, and that he had incited, 
ſtirred. up, and provoked the ſaid 
perſons to murder Patrick Randall 
M Donnell, eſq; and Mr. Charles 
Hipion, which murder the ſaid per- 
ſons perpetrated on the 2 iſt of Feb. 
laſt 8 


To this indictment Mr. Fitz - 
gerald pleaded Not Guilty.— The 
attorney- general then proceeded 
in an examination of the witneſſes 
on the part of the crown; and the 
facts being clearly eſtabliſhed, and 
the evidence on both fides cloſed, 
Mr. Fitzgerald made one ob the 
moſt able defences that had been 
ever heard, He ſpoke for three 
hours with an aſtoniſhing degree of 
compoſure and ſtrength of imagi - 
nation. The lord chief baran then 
gave an excellent charge to the 
jury, who withdrew, and in afew mi- 
autes brought in their verdictguilty. 
The next day, the lord chief 
baron informed the attorney-gene- 
ral, that the reaſon why ſentence 
of death, and execution, were not 
awarded againſt George Robert Fitz- 
erald, had been owing to his recol- 
[ociion how the law of murderers 
ſtood in England ; for that the cri- 
minal there had the benefit of the 
ſabbath lis lordſhip, therefore, 


thought it a good precedent to go 


by, particularly as he had conſulted 
with his brother judge (Mr. baron 
Power) who was of the ſame opinion. 
John Fulton, William Fulton, 
Archibald Newing, John Reheny, 
and David Simpſon, were this day 
tried for the ſame murder, and 
found guilty ; and ten others were 
acquitted, - 
_ Mr. Brecknock was tried on Mon- 
day, and found guilty, When this 
trial was over, Mr, Fitzgerald be- 


ng 
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ing brought up, the judge proceed- 
ed to addreſs him in a very pathe- 
tic ſpeech, in the courſe of which 
be was interrupted by Mr. Fitzge- 
rald, who implored him to grant 
him time to- make his peace with 
heaven. The judge declared that 
this was not in his power. 

- The ſame day, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Brecknock; and John Fulton, 
were executed at Cuſtlebar ; bur 
the execution of the four other con- 
victs was poſtponed to a future day. 
The body of George Robert Fitz- 
gerald was, immediately after the 
execution, carried to the ruins of 
Turlagh-houſe, and was waked in 
a ſtable adjoining, with a few can- 
dles placed about it. On the next 
day it was carried to the church- 
yard at Turlagh, where it was bu- 
ried on what is generally termed the 
wrong fide of the church, in his 
clothes, without a coffin. 

19. This day was tried before 
lord Loughborough, in the court 
of common pleas, Weſtminſter, the 
action brought by the right hon. 
Charles James Fox, againſt Thomas 
Corbet, eſq. high bailiff of Weſt- 
miniſter, for nat having made a re- 
turn of him as repreſentative of 
Weſtminſter, when duly elected by 

a legal majority of votes. The da- 
mages were laid at 100,000l. 

There were two counts in the 
declaration.— The firſt was for de- 
fendant's maliciouſly and illegally 
poſtponing te make a return to the 
writ directed to him by the ſheriffs, 
to return two repreſentatives to fit 
in parhament for the city of Weſt- 
minſter, whereby plaintiff was pre- 
vented from taking his ſeat for 10 
months, though duly elected The 
ſecond was for defendant's malici- 
ouſly, &c. granting a ſcrutiny, 
which he was not authoriſed to do. 
Atter a trial of nine hours, the ju- 
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ry brought in 'a verdict % 4 
plaintiff, with 20001. damages 
21. Six malefactors were cia 

ed before Newgate, among vin 
was Jonathan Harwood, for afuk 
ing Mr. Drummond on the bi 
way, and obtaining money fn 
him by threats of charging ln 
with an odious crime, Pheate Hy 
ris was burnt, about the ſame ting 
for counterfeiting ſhillings, 
24. A common hall was beld 
the election of the annual city & 
cers ; when Charles Higgins ch 
and Edward Watſon, eſq. vers 
lected ſheriffs; and the chanks- 
lain, bridge-maſters, and alecum 
re- elected. The election of aud 
was attended with ſome ex 
nary circumſtances * to under u 
which it is neceffary to obſ 
that by immemorial uſage (hd 
in all cuties and eorporations 1s las 
when not altered by act of pur 
ment) the auditors, who are 0 
in number, are elected for the ct 
two every year ; that is, the 
ſeniors are amoved, and two | 
ones are elected; but in the pl 
fent year Meſſ. Tomlins and L 
land, who have ſerved two wat 
refuſed to be amoved ; and 
friends ſupported their te. cle 
The recorder, from the hullng 
explained the law. The livery 
ſent, who were very few, cut 
to acquieſce in this explanation, 
inſiſted on the election of Mr. Ti 
lins and Mr. Loveland : Mr. S 
and Mr. Nettleſhip, to new d 
dates were put up. ReſpectigÞ 
two gentlemen elected only 
year, viz, Meſſ. Wilſon and Tho 
there was no heſitation about d 
tinuing them. The fherifh 
Alderman Sanderſon, and Ms 
derman Watſon, finding the! 
per of the hall ro be again - 
pinion of the recorder, thovg" 
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prudent to return the whole 
[ he queſtion was deba'ed in 
court of aldermen above an 
r and a half. When the lord 
or and aldermen returned to the 
ines, the recorder declared the 
wt of the ſheriffs; viz. that 
„Higgins and Watſon were e- 
d ſheriffs; that Mr. Wilkes 
re-elected chamberlain ; that 
f. Dixon and Burbank were re- 
ted bridge-maſters ; that Mefl. 
dy, Oldaker, Brooks, and Ne- 
were re-elected alec-nners ; that 
f. Tomlins, Loveland, Wilſon, 
orne, Stock, and Nettleſhip 
returned as auditors, and that 
ſheriffs had declared the majo- 
of hands in favour of the firſt 
r: but that by the law and uſ- 
of the city, the two firſt were 
livible. A poll was, however, 
anded for the firſt two ; which 
granted. (See Page 31.) 

elſerday was tried before lord 
chborough, in the court of 
mon pleas, Guildhall, a cauſe 
rein Richard Leake, a maſter 
maker of Southwark, was plain- 
and one Andrew White, a 
meyman hat-maker, defendant. 
plaintiff had ſuſtained a very 
at injury by a combination of 
neymen hat-makers, who had 
ned themſelves into a ſociety, 
ich they called “ Laudable; 
which, in fact, was to harraſs. 
preſs, and yum the capital 
makers, and hinder leſſer maſ- 
trom taking apprentices, and 
plaintiff was a maſter of the laſt 
nption. Some time ago the 
ubers of this combination ſingl- 
out the plaintiff for the purpoſe 
blizing him to part with his ap- 
ices, and they deputed five ot 
Ir members to go to the manu- 
ory of Meſf, Cox and North 
bouthwark, who employed the 
aft in the finiſhing branch of 
aid trade, to inform them that 


if they any longer employed the 


plainriff, they ſhould not have a 


man to work for them; the ſaid 
Meſſ. Cox and North were there- 
fore obliged to diſcharge the plain- 
tiff from their employ, or entirely 
ſtop their manufactory, wherein 70 
or 80 men were conſtantly employ- 
ed, and by this means the plainnff 
has been deprived of employ for 
himſelf and apprentices ever fince, 
to his almoſt utter ruin. The 
found a verdict for the plantiff 
o_ 100]. damages, and coſts of 
uit. 

Saliſbury. Jane 24. A remark- 
able inſt/nce of the terrors of a guil- 
ty conſcience occurred here lately. 
On the 16th inſt. Jarvis Matchem, 
a ſailor, went before our mayor, 
attended by a companion, and vo- 
luntarily confeſſed himſelf to be 
guilty of the murder of a drum- 
mer, in Huntingtonſbire, about ſe- 
ven years ago. He declared that he 
had lived in various fituations fince ; 
that, excepting this murder, he 
had at no time of his life done any 
injury to ſociety ; that until the 
moment of committing it, he had 
not the leatfdea thereof, and that 
he had no provocation from the de- 
ceaſed, excepting that he gave him 


ill-language ; that frum the fatal 


hour he had been a ſtranger to all 
enjoyment of life or peace of mind, 
the recollection thereof uall 
haunting his — 2 — 
en rendering his life a burthen al- 
moſt inſupportable; that in travell- 
ing with Sheppard his companion, 
on Thurſday the 15th 1oſtant, 
upon the road to this city, they 
were overtaken near Woodyate's 
inn by a thunder ſtorm, in 
which he ſaw ſeveral ſtrange ſpec- 
tres. Sheppard corroborated this 
part of the ſtory, fo far as _ 
to the horror of the unhappy man, 
who was often running about like 
one diſtracted, then falling on his 
| knees 
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knees imploring mercy, and, as 
appeared to him, was quite inſane ; 
he queſtioned him when he was 
more compoled, as to the reaſ.n. of 
ſuch extraordinary conduct, when 
he told him of this murder, and 
begged that he would deliver him 
into the hands of juſtice at the next 
lace they ſhould arrive at, tor that 
is life was hateful, his nights 
without fleep, and full of wee. 
The man perſiſting in his conf: 1- 
fon (though he declined ſigning it), 
and ſhewing no appearance of inſa- 
nity, was committed to the gaol. 

20. Yeſterday morning early, 
ſome thieves broke into the public 
office belonging to the maſlers in 
chancery, in Symond's-inn, Chan- 
cery.lane; but not meeting with 
their expected booty, they ſet fire 
to the chambers in ſeveral places, 
which are entirely deſtroyed, toge- 
ther with the papers thereof. For- 
tunately the fire was timely di'co- 
vered, and the lives aud propertics 
of many individuals faved, by the 
immediate aſſiſtance of engines and 
plenty of water. 

30. A very intereſting cauſe was 
determined in the cockpit by an 
appeal to the lords of the council 
from the court of admiralty. The 
queſtion related to the prize or cap- 
ture made by commodore Johnſtone, 
laſt war. It was whether the cap- 
ture was prize or booty, and then 
conſequently x hether the property 
then taken by the fleet and land 
forces under his command came 
within the prize act. As the deſti- 
nation of the armament was againſt 
the Cape of Good Hope, and as a 
conſiderable land force under the 
command of general Meadows, was 
aboard and ſhared in the action ; 
their lordſhips determined that the 
caſe in queſtion did not come with- 
iu the prize aft. The conſequence 
is, that the whole property is claim: 


= 


= 


ed by the crown, and the m 
muſt relinquiii+ their hopes of pry 
moncy, and depend ou the my 
bounty for whatever com eniz 
his majeity may think proyer, 

Paris, Je. Yeterday thew 
liament putb.ſbed an ariet, R 
to the tamous affair of the ws 
lace. ce Vo. pa, bi.) Of 
arret the following is the tu 
viz. che word approuw', an! k 
ſignature „Marie .\ntoniette & 
France,“ wei: raudulently ut 
the ba, gain which tuok place rs 
ive to the diamo , and choſe ut 
are fali-ly attributed to the qu 
The comte de la Motte is fullya 
victed of contempt of count, 4 
condemned when taken to be un 
ped and marked with the letter 
A L, and to be ſent to the gag 
for life. Madame [eanne Vi 
de la Motte to be whipped, ma 
ed with the letter V upon thet utt 
ſhoulders, with a halter round! 


neck, and confined for lite int th 
Salpetrierre. Villette is cond er 
ed to jer;-ctual baniſhment tron t h 
kingdom. The cardinal de H eed 


and M. de Caglioſtro are dic 
ed from all accuſation, and Vat 
moiſelle Oliva put out of cout 

All Paris applauds the abov 
ret. The cardinal returned to ious 
hotel the ſame evening. The# 
moirs of Madame de la Mort 
ſuppreſſed as falſe. put 

Paris, June 22. Yeſterday u h u 
quarter after fix in the meh 
one of the turnkeys of the p® 
went up to Madame de la «ot he 
fleeping apartment, and toi it he 
in terrible accents, to e ® arri 


follow him.” The affrightts* tion, 
male refuſed to obey ; but 1g an 
ſhe was informed that a rc ved 
date was ſent to ys her o a th 
pliance, the, though relv1 Ed q 
tollowed the turnkey, and wa oo ar 


him conducted to the 1a 8 t her 
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8 only allowed time to put on 
petticoat, ſo great was the hur- 
t the magiſtrates to execute the 
of the ziſt of May. She no 
er deſcended the laſt ſiep of the 
than ſhe was ſeized by two 
lites of the law, dy them hand- 
4, and inexorably embraced. 
-n the counteſs appeared before 
greffer, and her ſentence was 
to her, ſhe hurried into the molt 
eard of imprecations againſt the 
, the parliament, and the car- 
|; but this ſame great ſpirit 
ned her, when ſhe felt the 
gman putting the rope about 
neck: ſhe was at that inſtant 
in tears, The inſtruments for 
farther puniſhment, the brand, 
other tools, and an ardent 
called up all her former cou- 
for ſhe then curſed and ſwore 
he woſt unwoman like manner, 
uttered alternare cries of griet 
deſpair. It was with dittculty 
the hot iron could be applicd 
der ſhoulder; the executioner 
i have been an adept to have 
ceded in that part of his pro- 
dn, She rolled herſelf on the 
ad, and kicked at him with 
violence, that ſome ſtrength 
required to perform the igno- 
jous operation. The very in- 
the execution was over, ſhe 
dreſſed in the utmoſt hurry, 
put into a hackney coach, in 
h were two tipſtaves that con - 
ed her to the Salpetrierre, where 
$ deſtined to ſpend the remain- 
vt her days She had the rope 
It her neck all the time. On 
arrival at the place of her de- 
ton, ſhe threw herſelf on the 
and motionleſs ſeemed to be 
red of every vital ſentiment. 
2 the came to herſelf the ap- 
ed quite — au | without teſ- 
g any viſible anxiety, patient- 
c herielf be — as with 


the __ eaſe put on the coarſe 
ſtuft that is to be her future cloth- 
ing; her hair was cut off. Mr. 
de la Motte, her huſband, was on 
the ſame day burnt in effigy on the 
Place de Greve, from one to three 
in the afternoon. 


JULY: 


5. Came on before the lords 
commiſſioners of appeals, two cauſ- 
es againſt lord Rodney, general 
Vaughan, and the other c{ptors of 
Euſtatia—— Mr. Lindo and Mr. 
Ingram, appellants—the firtt to the 
amount of about 1 2,000l. the lat- 
ter 1000l, Upon both theſe ap- 
peals the captors were caſt in r 4 
mages, and full coſts, The lords 
who atiended were Camden, Grant- 
ley, and Mulgrave. 

Berlin, June 8. The king has 
paſſed ſentence upon a counſellor 
of the regency, which makes 2 
great ſtir here, Mr. Glave, coun- 
ſellor at Konigſberg, being accuſed 
of corruption, his majeſty charged 
the preſident of the chamber of that 
place to make the neceſſary judicial 
enquiries into the affair, and the 
delinquent was condemned to two 
years impriſonment in a fortreſs ; 
the counſellor, not ſatisfied with 
the deciſion, made another appeal; 
the king, after a mature examina- 
tion, not only confirmed the above 
ſentence, but ordered that the de- 
linquent ſhould work at the barrow 
during the two years of his impri- 
ſonmenr. | 

Vienna, Jure 18. On the 13th, 
ſentence was paſſed upon count Pod- 
taſky and his accomplices, for forg- 
ing bank notes ; he is deprived of 
his nobility, and rendered incapa- 
ble to inherit any legacy what- 
ever; beſides which, he is condemn» 
ed publicly to fweep the ſtreets, 
and to draw barges up the Danube 
for ten years ; his accomplices, as 


principals 
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incipals in the above crime, are 
22 three days in the pillory, 
to receive 50 laſhes, to ſweep the 
ſtreets, —. draw barges up the Da- 
nube, 20 years. The informer is to 
receive only the intereſt, for his 
life, of the 10, ooo florins, with li- 
berty to leave them to whom he 
New-York, April 8. We hear 
from the infant colony of New- 
Brunſwick, that cultivation and po- 
pulation are carried to the greateſt 
perfection, and that large tracts of 
the unſettled country are feitile to 
a degree, and likely to be equally 
flouriſhing from the almoſt incredi- 
ble exertions and induſtry of the 
loyaliſts, who deſerve every encou- 
ragment from government. Of the 
ol ſettlements, the moſt flouriſh- 
ing and populous are the townſhips 
of Windſor, Norton, and Corn» 
wallis, on the Bay of Mines, be- 
tween Hallifax and Annapolis. Of 
the new ſettlements, the moſt re- 
markable are Shelburne, Parr-town, 
Digby, and New Edinburgh, and 
the great. number of houſes that 
have been erected in each, the im- 
menſe labour that has been employ- 
ed in digging foundations, forming 
ſtreets, and collecting materials, 
exhibit the moſt pleaſing prof; 
of the magic of human induſtry. 
The natural advantages of this co- 
lony are very great, not only in 
point of ſoil, but by the number of 


- 


CT PA Þ ls 
the arret of the 14th of Nam 
laſt, by which perſons imp 
foreign carriages into France ws 
obliged td depoſit a ſum of nay 
as a ſecurity for ſuch carriazzy 
being ſold in the kingdom; h 
of which they are now to ime 
gagements to convey ſuch em 
es out of France in the ſpace ofa 
year, unleſs they obtain a pn 
gation of that term. [Se / 
page 95+] | 
Dijon, June 15. Dr. Methe 
of this city, in a memoir pub 
ed on the ſubject of wax, ſays, © 
mixed a portion of weak tim 
acid with oli ve oil in a veſſel eq 
ed to a gentle ſand heat; ach 
veſcence ſucceeded, and a cn 
able quantity of fixed air wa 4 
engaged; the oil thickened, 
ſocn after aſſumed a beautiful 
low colour, nothing but pur 
ſeeming to remain in the com 
tion, which appeared like uu. 
ſet a part of it on fire, which yt 
ed no fmoke, but emitted a pled 
aromatic odour, reſembling a 
of fine wax. This difcorery! 
in time become a matter ot 
great importance. | 
Cadiz, June 14. M. Senn 
ſurgeon of the garriſon at Pon 
hon, has lately raiſed the tea f 
from ſeed, near Ciutadella, n 
norca. The ſhrub was 
rſefion, and the leaf equi 
the fineſt Souchong imported! 


China. 
Dublin, une 30. Laſt weth 
oak trees of immenſe bulk, 1 
wards of 150 years growth, 
ſold on the lands of Shillelab, ® 
extraordinary price, amount 
an average, to 451. each. 
are the laſt remnant of thi 
celebrated wood, which enz 
from Carnew to Enniſcorth)) 
30 miles in length. The ww 
Shillelah is now totally 2 


navigable rivers, ns, and in- 
lets of the ſea. 
TLenberg. in Poland. May 25. Ba- 
ron Wolikohl has invented a gun, 
which being once loaded, may be 
diſcharged thirty-ſix times wy Hi 
interruption. I his piece is nei- 
ther larger nor heavier than a com- 
mon muſket. | 
Verſtilles, June 27. An arret of 
the council of ſtate has been iſſued 
here, revoking the regulations of 
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only in the mouth of fame, 
having had the honour of ſup- 
xg We minſter-hall, Guildhall, 
any other noble buildings in 
it Britain with timber, which 
| its preſent ſoundneſs, ſeems 
t time to defiance. 
tenna, ue 12 The emperor 
ſuppreſſed the chapters of Wig- 
ngen and Trelergen, in Ca- 
nia; and thoſe of Lambrecht, 
berg, Stanz, Croatman, and 
au, in Styria, The convents 
puchins, recollets, and domi- 
ns, are alſo aboliſhed, 
rankfort, June 12, They write 
Schleiden, in the diſtrict of 
mberg, that the duke has grant- 
he proteſtants the free exerciſe of 
r religion, and aſſigned to their 
a ſpacious hall in his caſtle, till 
urch ſhall be built for them. 
Mend, July 2. We now reckon 
wer than five proteſtant church- 
r chapels in the Auſtrian Low 
ntries, and they are likely to 
eale, on account of the emper- 
javing tolerated the fulleſt en- 
nent of religious - ſentiments, 
iced they are not mixed with 
tical queſtions, The church 
ruges was lately the chapel of 
convent of St. Antoine, beſtow - 
dy the emperor as a free gift. 
lone, July 1. The pope conti- 
to give freſh proofs of a true 
jolic ſpirit, and convinces the 
id of what had been before aſ- 
d, that he would prove another 
dgnclli, The Engliſh travel- 
are much careſſed, and vitlit 
conſtantly : indeed, the pope's 
are made up of men of all 
uahons, fo that the ſpirit of to- 
on will in time become univer- 
much to the benefit of religion, 
the happine's of mankind. 
'rmingham, Fuly 3. A farmer 
is neighbourbood, finding - his 
ps tor ſome years taken by the 


, was induced to try many expe- 
riments to prevent it. The follow-= 
ing luckily proved a remedy : to 
6lb. of turnip ſeed he put 4 oz, of 
flour of brimitone, and four oz. of 
black brimitone, which he ſowed to- 
gether; the brimſtone eſfectually de- 

royed, or gave ſuch a diſtaſte to the 
fly, as to prevent their uſual ravages, 
and he has produced great crops. 

6. Yeſterday the ſhenitts declared 
the numbers on the poll for audi- 
tors for the enſuing year, which 
was made in the uſual form to the 
court of aldermen, viz. 


Mr. Wilſon 704 
Mr. Thorne 702 
Mr. Tomlins ATT - 
Mr. Loveland 545 
Mr. Nettleſhip 472 
Mr, Stock 470 


After ſome little converſation on 
the ſubject, the court came on the 
huſtings, and declared to the com- 
mon hall, by the recorder, that al- 
though Mei, Tomlins and Love- 
land were among the majority on 
the poll, yer it was contrary to the 
city laws, as appeared on ſearch- 
ing the records Er full two hun- 
dred years back, to returu the ſame 


perſons that had ferved that office © 


the two preceding years. The 
were accordingly declared ineligi- 
ble, and Meff. Wilſon, Thorne, 
Nettleſhip, and Stock, declared 
duly elected. (See page 27.) 

— This day came on before the 
houſe of lords, the hearing cf an 
appeal in the caſe of Edward Ay- 
lette, convicted of perjury ſome 
months ago. (See Vol. JI. p. 88.) 
Mr. Erſkine, in behalf of the plain- 
tiff in error, maintained, that the 
original indictment which was re- 
moved, by certiorari, from the court 
below into the king's bench, was 
defective and inſufficient; for that 
the names of the jurors by whom 


the indictment was found, were not 
stated 
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ſtated 3 ſaid record, ſo as fuſing to accept the plaintif' 
to enable the plaintiff in error to ties for proſecuting an appeal yi 
enquire into, or object to the com- two of hi e br ns 
petency or incompetency of them tering horſes, and paying tet 
to find ſuch indictment. —To this preſeribed by the act, and fr 
Mr. Bearcroft anfwered, that it was returning his convictions ty 1 
unneceſſary to ſpecify the names of women Food of the peace, wie 
the grand jury in the record of the by the plaintiff was deprived d i 
caption, it being enough to aver, appeal againſt: the ſaid convih 
that the indictment was found by. It appeared in the courſe of they 
12 good and lawful men; that the al that two of the plaintiff hot 
party indicted has an opportunity were ſtopped at Hyde-park tural 
of reſorting to the original capiion, by the informers, who weit 1b 
where the names do appear; that for that purpoſe; and in cn 
this objection has been frequently quence of an information be 
over-ruled in the king's bench for laid, the plaintiff was convicted 
more than 30 years; and if now the defendant in the penalty of 
allowed, would be contrary to the on each horſe. On the trial it 
entries and precedents of record proved, that the horſes had be 
for more than FO years paſt. entered, and the duty paid. 
When the pleadings were finiſh- rants of diſtreſs were granted | 
ed, earl Bathurſt left the woolſack, the defendant againit the plant 
and moved, that the following queſ- goods, and the conſtable levied yl 
tion be put to the judges preſent: 8s. Jt was alſo proved, that! 
« Whether, in a criminal cauſe plaintiff had made frequent app 
removed from an inferior court in- cations to the defendant to let i 
to the court of king's bench, by appeal to the ſeſſions, which t 
writ of certiorari, it be cauſe of er- refuſed by the defendant. The) 
ror, that the names of the grand ry gave a verdict for the plat 
jurors are not inſerted in the re- with 100l. damages. 
cord and proceedings ? The ſame day came on b* 
The queſtion being accordingly lord Loughborough, in the coun 
put, Mr. juſtice Gould, after having of common pleas, a cauſe of yn 
conſulted his four brethren, (viz. importance to ſuch perſons a 
the barons Eyre, Hotham, Perryn, have the misfortune to have ts 
and Mr. juſtice Heath) declared the goods diſtrained for rent. Tix | 
unanimous opinion of the judges tion was brought by William EA 
preſent, that there was no cauſe of a baſket-maker, againſt bs! | 
error in the particular caſe aſſiga - lord, for making an unreal > 
ed. Then carl Bathurſt moved, and exceſſive diſtreſs tor rent, ® * 
that the judgment be affirmed, which trary to a very ancient aft 
was ordered accordingly. | lament, made at Marlborough 
— This day was tried in the court the reign of Henry the Ti" * 
of king's bench, before Mr. juſtice It appeared upon the trial, thith 
Buller, a cauſe wherein Mr. Proſ- plaintiff being indebted to the 
ſer, a ſtable-keeper, of Tottenham- dant in 141. 198. 6d. for 29% 
court-road, was plaintiff, and Wil- ter's rent; which it did 00 
liam Hyde, eſq. a juſtice of the him to pay, the landlord tos 
eace, defendant, The action was fit to diftrain the plaint f- ys 
ught againſt. the jultice for re- of the value of $01. to pt 


* 


in poiſon, and at the end of 
+ days to remove and advertiſe 
to be fold to the trade; that 
his iniquitous trade-ſale, the 
iff's wife was not permitted 
bur any part of her goods, 
together with her huſband and 
children, were thus turued out 
bots, bereaved of their proper- 
without a fingle bed, blanket, 
orering to lie on, — The jury 
the plaintiff a verdict for the 
le ralue of the goods. 5 
Diteha'l, Fuly 8. Whereas di- 
applications have of late been 
e, by people of different de- 
tions, to the foreign miniſters 
ent in England, to be appoint- 
ecretaries to ſome or other of 
ſud foreign miniſters, in order to 
| themſelves of the protection 
to perſons in that fituation, a- 


* t the ordinary courſe of legal 

ed 10 di N * * aſl 8 a 

* dedings in various caſes: an 
; reas ſuch indulgence is liable 


any abuſes; it is his Majeſty's 
ſure, that henceforth no ſub- 
of his maj- ity fh4ll be permit- 
by the ſecretary of ſtate to have 
name inſerted at the ſheriff's et- 
in the liſt of thoſe who are to 
leemed under the protection of 
ſoreign miniſter, excepting on- 
ach perſons as may be empluy- 
the ſaid foreign miniſters in 
capacity of menial ſervants. 
CARMARTHEN. 
evhaver, ConneAicut, Feb. 2. 
i Harford, fon of the late 
Baltimore, preſented a memo- 
ately to the legiſlature of Ma- 
ud, ſtating, that by the opera- 
of the act of confiſcation his 
* amounted to 327, 1411. and 
ng relief but it was rejected.“ 
? At a common hall for the 
don of a ſheriff, in the room of 
av Watſon, eiq. who bad paid 
; go une, Faul Le Meſurier, eig. 
0 8 duly olected. 
780, | 
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1. An action-for a treſpaſs was 
lately tried in the court of king's 
bench, in which the right to pur- 
ſue foxes was determined ; the de- 
claration of the plaintiff ſtated, that 
the d-fenlant, with dogs, hounds, 
and horſes, ran over the grounds 


of the plaintiff, broke his cloſes, 


and deſtroved his hedges. In his 
plea, he ſaid, he was huntſman to 
vir. Sturff, a gentlemanwho had a 
right to hunt the ſaid dogs and 
hounds ; that ſome ſhort time pre- 
vious to that mentioned in the de- 
claration, he found ſome noxious 
animals called foxes near where the 
treſpaſs was committed, and that 
he did follow the ſaid dogs, and in 
order to kill the ſaid foxes, he did 
break the ſail cloſes of the plaintiF; 
that he could mot kill them with- 
out doing as aforeſaid, and that by 
lo doing, » he did kill them. At- 
ter the verdict for the defendant on 
a demurrer, lord Mansfield, Mr. juf- 
nice Willes, and Mr. juſtice Buller 
gave their opinions in favour of the 
defendant, by which the law is con- 
tirmed, „That ſtarting a fox or a 
badger in your own grounds, and 
running it inty your neighbour's, 
was not a treſpaſs,” 

g. The following ſimple and ea- 
ſy method for preventing hay, &c. 
from taking fire in the rick, has 
been communicated to the public as 
intallible, viz. Make two chan- 
nels acroſs the ground of brick 
or ſton-, about a foot wide and a 
foot deep, of the length and breadth 
of the ſtavel of your intended rick, 
which will divide it into four quur- 
ters; ſill up the quarters with fag» 
gots, bouzhs, or other materials ; 
and put flabs over the tops of the 
channels, leaving an open ſpace of 
about two feet in diameter in the 
center, where the channels meet, 


to ſerve as a chimney, which is 0 


be continued up through the rick, 
(C) aud 


[ 
| 
| 
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„ 


not the lea 


_* inen A L , 


and be made in the uſual way by can. It is death that I nity 
drawing up a baſker or ſack, ſtuffed, cauſe nothing but death cas ta 
as the rick riſes in making; by cate me from the troubles in 
which means the air from without my follies have involved me” 


paſing freely through the channels When this priſoner hl en 
elow up the chimney, the foul air ſpeaking, the — :00rk al 
will be expelled, and the hay ren- him to the following purpen. ci 


dered ſweet and good, though put * Samuel Burr,—as you 
together ever ſo green... This me- to have (Hill remaining w 


thod was practiſed in Cornwall laſt mind ſome impreſſions of conſtng 

yeat with great ſucceſs, during a and a ſenſe of the fubmifny Ce 
very bad ſeaſon ; was then tried on you owe to your Creator, ale 4 0 
a field of graſs, near Saliſbury, future ſtate of exiſtence, I 6⁰ 


ſe 
hl 
ren 


which had only one day's drying; my duty to addreſs a few ni 
and has this ſeaſon been practiſed you in particular, on the u 
with the like ſucceſs on a large rick choly ſituation in which zus 
in the ſame netghbourhood, * ſtand : happy ſhould I be. i 


26. The ſeſſions ended at the thing I could ſay to you, nn dy 
Old Bailey, when twelve convicts unhappy ſtate, could ripen th whic 
received ſentence of death, among ſeeds of conſcience and of ris but n 
whom was Samuel Burt, tor the in your mind, into a projet for: 
forgery of a banker's draught of of your duty to your Can 
100l. who had been recommended you have expreſſed a fund dn E, 
to mercy by the jury, his conduct to the laws of your country, s 
having evinced ſome degree of in- is highly praife-worthy ; but que 
ſanity. On being afked the uſual muſt not deceive yourlelfbyi occa 
queſtion, Why ſentence of death gining that a deſire to de, ct te 


ould not be paſſed upon him,” equally with that fubmiſſon:1 rel 
he thus addreſſed the recorder: the duty of thoſe that hare i 
My lord, the laws, ro ſubmit with pan Is, a | 

I am too ſenſible of the crime to the puniſhment of thoſe cout 
which I have committed, and for but it is a crime againſt youre 
which I juſtly deſerve to ſuffer; try, to wiſh to throw au 
my life I have forfeited, and with own life; and this unba7 8 
to reſign it into the hands of him appears but too plain tr 
who gave it me. To give my you have now faid, az wells" 


whic! 
Yecut 
's effec 


reaſons for this, would only ſatisfy ſome circumſtances on yout 8 ur's 
an idle curioſity ; no one can feel to have actuated you to en act fo 
a more ſenlible heart-felt ſatisfaction miſſion of a capital offeuct. Mt eſtab! 
in the hopes of ſhortly p:-Ting into was the motive, you vt me 


eternity, wherein, I truſt, I ſhall ceive yourſelf, in ſuppode e 
meet with great felicity. I have is no crime to ruſh uncut! 

f deſire to live, and as the preſence of him that makes 
the jury and the court, cn my trial, for that is highly criminal 0 . 
thought proper to recommend me Your Creator beit knows $9! 


adrid, 

dus th; 
et na 
tian 0 


to merey — if his majeliy ſhould, thall have fultilled the Fa 71 
in conſequence thereof, grant me of your exiſtence, and he. = 
a reſpite, 1 here vow in the face of when to call you out of * C 
Heaven, that I will put an end and it is therefore the ls, — 


to my own exiſtence as ſoon as J gree of preſumption in 30% 
. 8 - : - 2 


* 
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ſecret judgment to yourſelf, 
to with to throw away your 
It is that diſpoſition which I 
d earneſtly pray to God to 
ert in your mind, before you 
alled hence ; but if there are 
circumſtances in your ca'e 
ch I cannot promiſe you there 
that ſhould induce our gra- 
ſorereign to mitigate your 
nce, and prolong your exill- 
„it is your duty to re-eive 
God, and from him, the boon 
fe with gratitude, inſtead of 
iſhly throwing it away. It 
remains for me to pronounce 
ou the ſentence of the law, 
h your crimes have merited, 
which it is your duty to ſubmit 
but not to defire,” 2 
or, July 29. At our aſſizes 
ſor Te ied before Mr. 
n Eyre, a cauſe of great im- 
ance to the public in general, 
queſtion, Whether a farmer 
occalionally dealt in horſes was 
ct to the bankrupt laws, as a 
ff It was an action of trover, 
gat on the aſſignees of John 
ts, a farmer of Whitchurch, in 
county, againſt Mr. Jobn 
ood, of Purley, in the coun- 
Berks, to recover back 2491. 
which he had rec: ived under 
recution levied on the bank- 
5 effefts ; when the jury, after 
vur's conſultation, brought in 
at for the plaintiffs, whereby 
eſtabliſhed the trading, and 
ae above ſum in damages, to- 
' with full coſts of ſui, 

arid, July 4+ The king being 
dus that the accounts given by 
fit navigators of the Strait of 
lan ſhould be examined and 
led, ſome time ago cauſed the 
e Santa Maria to be fitted 
* Cadiz for that purpoſe. 
command of the veſſel, as well 
* care, of executing the im- 


pane commiſſion, was veſted in 
n Antonio Cordova y Laſo. The 
veſſel ſailed en the gth of laſt 
October, and after a ſeries of bal 
weather, entered the Strait Jan. . 
Notwithſtanding the dithc..lties and 
dangers of the expedition, Don 
Antonio perfecily ſucceeded, and 
has brought home a chart of the 
Strait, in which all the capeb, bays, 
promontories, and other remarkable 
objects on b th coaſts, are laid 
down, with their longitudes, lati- 
tudes, and reſpective diſtances, 
from aſtronomical obſervations. 
On Feb. 5, he arrived at Port St. 
Joſeph, the moſt ſouthern of the 
continent. They here found two 
bottles with an inſcription, which 
they copied, containing an account 
of M. Bouganville's having paſſed 
that Strait, The officers copied the 
inſcription, and added another, 
contaiuing an zecount of their own 
voyage, in fix diſſerent languages. 
D. Antonio then went in his boa”, 
and directed his courſe for the 
channel of dt. Barbe, three leagues 
from the above port, on the coat 
of Tierra del Fucgo, where they 
found the paſſage which had long 


been conjectured to lead into the 


South Sea. After examining the 
weſtern part of the Strait to Capes 
Lunes and Providence, which are 
eleven leagues diſtant from thoſe 
called the Pillars and Vittoria, 
they returned to Port St. Joſeph, 
whence they ſet out on their return 
on the 11th of March, and arrived 
ſafe at Cadiz on the 14th of laſt 
month, after a voyage of eight 
months, three of which they piſſed 
in the Straits, In this long aad 
dangerous voyage they loſt only 
two men.“ 

Gottingen, July 25, The three 
youngeſt princes of Great Britain 
were entered of this univerſity on 
the 6th of this month, each of 

(C 2) them 
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them accompanied by a governor, 
a preceptor, and a gentleman ; their 
royal bighneſſes are lodged in one 
houſe, and the expences of their 
table fixed at 600 crouns per week, 
including two grand inſtitution din- 
ners, to which the profeſſors and 
ſome ſtudents are invited. Pro- 
feſſor Mayer teaches the princes 
the German language ; Mr, Heyne 
inſtruets them in Latin; the ec- 
cleſiaſtic counſellor Leſs reaches 
them religion ; and the counſellor 
Feder inſtructs them in morality ; 
theſe maſters are rewarded by an 
extraordinary appointment of 1000 
crowns per annum each. 

Philadelphia, April 1;. The laws 
which our legiſlature paſſed laſt 
year, laying an additional tonnage 
on Britiſh veſſels, and impoting 
extra duties on merchandize im- 
ported in them, are now repealed ; 
and all veſſels have now full liberty 
to trade here on equal terms with 
thoſe of tl:e United States. 


New York, May 30. Col. Hum- 


mr lately arrived from France, 
as brought with him a number of 
elegant ' made agreeable to 
different reſolves of congrets, to be 
preſented to a number of gentle- 
men, who, by acts of heroiſm, di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſclves in the late 
revolution. 

31. This month has been diſtin- 
guiſhed by a very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance in the conduct of his roy- 
al highneſs the prince of Wales, of 
which the following appear to be 
authentic particulars: the prince, 
finding his affairs embarraſſed by the 
ſmallneſs of his income, applied to 
his majeſty for aſſiſtauce; aſſuring 
his majeſty, that, if any part of his 
conduct was thought improper, he 
would, upon its being made known to 
him, alter the ſame, and conform to 
his majeſty's wiſhes in every thing 
that was becoming a gentleman, The 


1.4. 
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king ordered a ſtate of the g 
aff.iirs to be laid before hin, | 
ſtate of the prince's debe 
made out, amounting in the mh 
to about 230,000l. to which 
added 24,00 l. for complet 
Carlton-houſe, making in the ct 
2 50, ol which account un 
before his majeſty. On cke 
inſtant, in the evening lord d 
ampton received his majeſty; 
ſwer, which was a direct 11 
litive refuſal. His royal hett 
upon being informed of this un 
took his reſolution to retire t 
private ſtation, 
In conſequence of this de 
nation in his highneſs, letters c 
on the 7th written to the genen 
of his houſehold, ſtating, that 
ſervices would+ for the preſea 
diſpenſed with. 
The conduct of lord Southr 
ton, during the whole of the z 
ciation, has been exceedingly 
nourable and correct. The nt 
ſages which paſſed berern 
majeſty and the prince were ® 
writing, and the noble ord 
ducted the buſineſs in the mol 
partial manner. 
The four gentlemen whon 
highneſs has choſen to retains 
houſehold, and to whom tit 
nagement of the funds to bet 
for the payment of his debe! 
truſted, are col. Hotham, col. He 
col. Lake, and Henry Ly, 
Tatterſal received orders 109 
Newmarket, and take invent 
the horſes which make up 
highneſs's flud, together u 
carriages, &c, and to bw"! 
whole to the hammer with ae 
venient ſpeed ; which w 
ingly done on the 23th #%? 
inſtant, when the whole 1%. © 
fiſting of brood mares, . 
training, yearling colts, , 
fillies, hunters and bac, 
(WE. 


h gre 
with! 
ment: 
ween « 
| be | 
ol. 

he Cc 
tac pre 
ned þ 
Ies ; tl 
cy 0 
ner, | 
Nets 1 


h horſes, ſold for the ſum of 
a thouſand two hundred and 
r- re guineas. The grand 
ns, the furniture, &c. of Carle- 
houſe, are to be caſed, and the 
ple locked up, except two or 
e ſmall apartments for his high- 
's uſe when he may occaſionally 
e to town. 

he expence of his royal high- 
has been chiefly confined to his 
ling and to his ſtud ; the latter 
which colt him 30,0001. per an- 


J. 

The houſchold of the prince is 
to be reduced from 25 to 
vol, per annum; and it will a- 
unt to this ſum in conſequence 
his highneſs having ſettled ſmall 
lions on a number of old do- 
lies, who depended upon him 
ſubſiſtence. His ſtables, inſtead 
zo, col. will not now coſt him 
re than 2,0001, per annum. His 
le, which was always manager 
u great economy, and which, 
withſtanding his ſuperb enter- 
ments, never colt more than 
reen 9 and 10,0001, per annum, 
| Y now confined within 2 or 
*" 

he conduct of the royal father 
tac preſent occaſion has been go- 
ned by the emergency of the 
es; that of the ſon proves the 
ay of a ready ſubmiſſion to 
liftates of his ſuperior, The 
ner, being convinced that his 
eets were already ſufficiently 
nheved by an unavoidable impo- 
m of numerous taxes, was very 
ally induced to adviſe his ſon 
«opt the moſt eligible plans of 
mony relating to his expendi- 
„ The latter, feeling the pro- 
Y of the admonition, has very 
y «cquieſced ; and, in conſe- 
"Ke, the various. retrenchments 
du houſehold citabliſhiment have 
u place, 
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Huntingdon, Aug. 2. At our aſſizes 
on Monday, Jarvis Matcham was 
capitally convicted for the wilful 
murder of Benjamin Jones, drum- 
mer in the 409th regiment, on the 
19th day of Augult 1780. He was 
executed this day. [| See page 27.] 

2. This evening the following 


article app-ared in a London Ga- 


zetre Extraordinary. 
„St. ſames's, Auguſt 2. 
“ This morning, as his Majeſty 
was alighting from his carriage, at 
the gate of the palace, a woman 


who was waiting there, under pre- 


tence of preſenting a petition, ſtruck 
at his majeſty with a knife, but pro- 
videntially bis majeſty received no 
injury. The woman was immedi- 
ately taken into cuitody, and upon 
examination, appears to be inſane.”? 

The circumuances attending this 
alarming event are thus related : 
As the king was alighting from his 
poſt-charior, at the garden entrance 
of St. James's, the woman, whe 
appeared very decently dreſſed, in 
the act of preſenting a paper to his 
majeſty, which he was recciving 
with great condeſcenſion, ſtruck a 
concealed knife at his breatt, which 


his majeſty happily avoided by 


drawing back. As the was making 


a ſecond thruſt, one of the yeomen 
caught her arm, and, at the ſame 
inſtant, one of the king's footmen 
wrenched the knife from her hand, 
The king, with great temper and 
fortitude exclaimed, ** I am not 
hurt—take care of the poor woman 
Ao not hurt her.“ 

The ſame day ſhe underwent an 
examination before the privy coun- 
cil, when it appeared that her name 


was Margaret Nicholſon, daughter 


of George Nicholſon ot Stockon- 
upon- Lees; and that ſhe had lived in 
ſeveral creditable ſervices. Being 


(C 3) aſked 
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aſked where ſhe had lived fince ſhe 
left her laſt place ? ſhe anſwered 


frantically, 4 ſhe had been all a- 
broad ſince that matter of the crown 


broke out.” Being aſked what mat- 
ter, ſhe went on ramb'ing, that 
the crown was her's—ſhe wanted 
nothing but her right that ſhe had 

reat property that if ſhe had not 
oe right, England weuld be drown- 
ed in blood for a thouſand genera- 
tions. Being further aſked where 
ſhe now lived, ſhe anſwer. d r.ti- 
onally, „at Mr. Fiſk's, ſtationer, 
the corner of Wigmore-ſtreet, Ma- 
rybone.“ On being queſtioned, as 
to her right, ſhe would anſwer 
none but a judge, her rights were 
a myſtery, Being aſked, if ſhe had 
ever petitioned, ſhe ſaid ſhe had, ten 
days ago. On looking back among 
the papers, ſuch petition was found, 
full ot princely novſenſe about ty- 
rants, uſurpers, and pretenders to 
the throne, &c. &c, 

Mr. Fiſk being ſent for and in- 
terrogated, ſaid the had lodged with 
him about three years ; that he had 
not obſerved any ſtriking marks of 
inſanity about her ſhe was certain- 
ly very odd at times frequently 
talking to herſelf—that ſhe lived by 
taking in plain work, &c. Others 
who knew her ſaid, ſhe was very 
induſtrious, and they never ſuſpec- 
ted her of inſanity. 

Dr. Monro being ſent for, aid, 
it was impaſſible ro diſcover with 
certainty immediately whether ſhe 
was inſane or not, It was propoſ- 
eq to commit her for three or Nur 
days to Toth lficlds Bridewell. This 
was objeRed to, becauſe it was ſaid, 
ſhe was a ſtate priſoner. At length 
it was agreed to commit her to the 
cuſtody of a meſſenger. 

Her lodgings being examined, 
there were found three letters about 
her pretended right to the crown, 
one to Lord Mansfield, one to lord 


Loughtorough, and one 1g 
Bramham. f 


12. Between this and the 2 gh 
ſtant, Margaret Nicholſ m . 
went ſome farther examinatin, ne: 
reſult of which appeared in tie an 
lowing article of this day, pe. 

„ Whitehall, Aug. 5 ri ve 
PRESENT, con! 

The Lords of his ma'eſy'; u le 
honourable council bz tel 

This day Margaret Nichols, We 
cuſtody for an attempt on b Lama 
ty's perſon, was brought bett th, h 
lords of his majeſty's mot bon lere 
able privy council, and aten; lo 
examination of Dr. Joh nl} part 
Thomas Monro, and tever:l& ue, 
witneſſes concerning the fate eritor 
mind, as well now as for ſont dalle 
pait, and alſo after examinny raclly 
ſaid Margaret Nicholſon in pers leby, 
their Lordſhips were clearly dn 
unanimouſly cf opinion, that h theſe 
was and is inſane. = 0) 

W. Faureen Never. 

In conſequence of this de E 
nation, the unhappy wowad 8 N 
conveyed, on the gth ina! -w 
cell prepared for her in beta j c 
Hoſpital. . 0 

— Yeſterday, the lord mae Ga 
dermen, ſheritts, and common cs tay 
eil of the city, went in proce? ano 
to St. James's, to preſent a ** 
dreſs to his majeſty, on his Wi! 71 x 
eſcape from aſſaſſination. (cf P — 
lic Papers.) On this occa ! y ma 
honour of kni2hthood was cd * 
red on Penjamin Hamme WT.” low 
derman. ay 

Whitehaven, Arg. 1. At bt, th 
nutes before two this morammg ET 
ſhock of an earthquake 1 3 wy 
ſenſibly felt in this town 23075 pat 
bourhood ; its continuanc* " "a 
three to five ſeconds. Le 4 
meter at twenty-ni: e deg"tt elf . 
weather cloſe and ſultry. ure e 


rection ſuppoſed from ſouth 


acc 


mpanied with a rumbling noiſe 
le air, There was not ſuffici- 
ight to make farther obſerva- 
The conſternation it cauſed 
inexprefiible. A chimney was 
wn down in Tangren- ſtreet, 
c people in different parts of the 
were thrown off their feet, and 
confiderably hurt, 
e have accounts of the ſhock 
ge felt at the following places, 
Workington, the quay a lit 
damaged; Mary-port, Cocker- 
th, Kedmain, Ketwick, Lorton, 
ſerere, but no damage, Egre- 
* ſome chimnies thrown down, 
part of the ruins of the caſtle, 
we, Broughton, Ravengla!s, 
eriion, no damage, Kendal, 
calter, Garſtang, Preſton, 
7icſhead, no damage. Fenrith, 
leby, Brough, ſome old walls 
hen down in the neighoourhood 
theſe places. In the Iſle of 
an, and at Dublin, no damage 
nerer. Theſe are all the places 
hure received accounts from; 
there is little doubt of its hav- 
been general, at leaſt through- 
theſe parts of the kingdom. 
e ſhock was alſo felt at New- 
le and Dumfries, where two 
were felt at the diſtance of 
cor tour ſeconds, Birds were 
an from their Hicks in the cag- 
and were heard to flutter, the 
d heard to rattle on ſome houſes, 
do material burt. At Glaſgow 
tuttering of the birds in the 
$ was particularly remarked 
da low rumbling noiſe tirſt, af- 
ards louder noiſe — at Kirkud- 
ür, the day before the concuſ- 
the air was remarkably cloſe, 
and ſultry, and was here pre- 
Ke by a rumbling noiſe, At 
ane 1t Was fo violen that a lit- 
wore, the reporter ſays, (who 
zelt felt the thock) would have 
abt donn his houſe, At the 
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time of the ſhock it rained violent- 
ly. Several ruſh-lights went out, 
and it was with difficulty they could 
burn for ſome time afterwards. 

Windſor, Auguft 16. Ris majeſty, 
the queen, and their royal highs 
nes the princeſs royal, princeſs 
Auguſta and princeſs Elizabeth, ſet 
out trom earl Harcourt's ſeat at 
Nuncham Court, after divine ſer- 
vice on Sunday morning latt, and 
arrived at the Eaſtern gate of tho 
public ſchools at Oxford ſoon after 
one o'clock. They were conducted 
through the Divinity School to the 
Sheldonian Theatre, where their 
majeſlies and the princeſſes being 
ſeated, the vice- chancellor preſent- 
ed an addreſs from himſelt, and the 
Maſters and Scholars of the Uni- 
verſity, which his majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to receive very graciouſly, and to 
return a molt gracious anſwer. 

Their majethes from thence pro- 
ceeded to vi:;t the chapel at New 
College, the colleges of Wadham, 
Trinity, Lincoln, and Brazen Nole, 
They then went to the Council 
Chamber, where an addreſs was 
preſented from the mayor, bailiffs, 
and commonalty, and moſt graci- 
ouſly received by bis majelty, who 
was at the ſame time pleated to 
confer the honour of knighthood 
on Richard Tawaey, eſq. ſenior al- 
derman of the city of Oxford. Their 
majeſties, with the prirceſles, then 
vitted Chriſt Church College, and 
returned to Nuneham the ſame e- 
vening, at about halt an hour at- 
ter {ix o'clock, 

Their majeſties and the princeſſes 
ſet out again, from Nuncham be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock on Mon- 
day morning and arrived at Blen- 
heim between even and twelve, 
having been met, and attended 
thither by the inhabitants of Wood 
ſtock. Their majeities were re- 
ceiyed at Blenhcim by tie duke and 
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ducheſs of Marlborough with every 
mark of attention and reſpect, 
After having viewed the houſe, and 
as much of the parx as the time 
would admit of, they returned to 
Nuneham about eight o'clock.” 

On Tueſday worning, at Nune- 


ham, his majeſty was pleaſed to con- 


fer the honour of knighthood on 
Charles Nourſe eſq. of Oxford; 
and an addreſs was there preſented 
to the king trom the gentlemen, 
clergy, and other inhabitants of the 
town of Wi ieney, and us neigb- 
bourhood, which his majeſty was 
pleaſed to receive very graci- 
oufly. 

Their majeſſies and the princeſſes 
left Nuneham a lit:le after one 
o'clock, and arrived at Windſor a 
little before fix o'clock on Tueſday 
evening. 


SEPTEMBER, 


3. This evening his imperial and 
royal bighneſs terdinand, archduke 
of Aultria, governor of Milan, with 
her royal highneſs Beatrix, of Eſte, 
princeſs of Modena, his confort, ar- 
rived in town with their ſuite. 

5. The Archduke Ferdinand of 
Auſtria, a'tended at the Old Baitey, 
accompanied by Mr. Roſe and o- 
thers, to note the forms of trial 
for eapital offences in this country, 
and was very inquiſitive as to the 
proceedings. He was dretled, after 
the Enghih manner, in a plain 
Crab coat and white waiftcout, is 
about zo years of age, affable, and 
genrtec), 

Oxford, Sept. 16 On Tue day 
evening arrived here the archtluke 
and archduchefs of Auftria, under 
the titles of count and counteſs of 
Nellembourg; prince Charles Al- 
ban, firit couſin to the archducheſs 
and his confort ; prince Rezz0- 
nico, fenitor of Rome; count So— 
deriui, the Venetian retideat, prince 


the feat of the marquis of But 


Lichtenſtein ; and count Rexidg 
the imperial ambaſſidor, Th 
illuſtrious viſitors, With their fie 
were next morning coniya ene 
to ſeveral of the public buiidng 
and colſeges; and on Wein 
went to Blenheim, the ſeat of the low 
duke of Marlborough. On Ther 
day they made the tour of bon tle 


ingham ; and vefterd ay morn 
fer out for Nuneham, the {x n tl 
the earl of Harcourt. Ketur wi 
about one o'clock, their royal ht wit! 
nefles viſited the rell of the collee tlem 
obiervatory, &. nty- 

They were pleaſed to e 
the higheſt ſatisfaction on beig 
ſhewn the various colleges a 


berla 
his u 


other edifices ; and ſeemed bi 1 e . 
to approve of the mode of 4 Wn 0 
mic education eſtabliſhed in s hanc 
unrerfity, Nor were ther k nſelf 


; h. 
ut tl 


delighted with the wagnilcratia 
of the above nobility. 

18. In compliment to then ha, y 
duke of Auſtria, his weed 8 ma 
day commenced the hung n 
on Windfor foreſt. He v4 « | to tl 
companied by his highne(s de di 
the chace ring t. 


Their highneſſes, with their 09 ſpok 
attendants, have paid a'tentie pv p 
every thing worthy of note nt ho Car 
policy, agriculture, manvfacter ernal 

and commerce of this coun labor 
They have viſited the ſever! 6 fall, 


| 
partments of ſtate, the tres Lunar 


aumiraity, navy, and victualn t fro 
offices, the cuſtom-houle, 11 lem me 
office, the dock yards at 100 21. H 
month, &c. werfen 
Neereaftle uten Tyne, Sei. N ine 
Lunardi's atremptto: rc ie ervat 
day from the Spital gran n ght 
productive of x very eln and ex 
accident. The balloon w3 3 IS 
one-third full, and a great 0 v by t 
gentlemen were holding it A ' Cony 
netting, when Ly mardi wen! PP Mcen ; 
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the ciſlern the reſt of the oil 
#1101 deſtined for the purpoſe, 
shaving cauſed a ſtrong eſter- 
ence, generated inflammable air 
ſuch rapidity, that ſome of it 
ped from two different parts of 
lower end of the apparatus, and 
ad among the feet of ſeveral 
tlemen 4. were holding the 
am, and who were fo alarmed, 
leaving it at liberty, they ran 
1 the ſpot. The balloon now 
with great velocity, carrying 
with it Mr. Ralph Heron, a 
tleman of this town, about 
nty-two years of age, fon of 
Heron, under-ſheritf of North- 
berland. 

his unhappy victim held a ſtrong 
e which was fallened to the 
wn of the balloon, twiſted about 
hand, and could not diſengage 
nſelf when the other gentlemen 
i; he was of courſe elevated 
at the height of St. Paul's cu- 
Ih, when the balloon turned 
mward, the crown divided from 
and the unfortunate gentleman 
| to the ground 

He did not expire immediately, 
ring allen upon very ſoft ground; 
ſpoke for ſome time to his un- 
»r parents, and to the ſurgeons 
ho came to aſſiſt him; but his 
ernal veſſels beings broken, he 
_ an hour and an half after 
fall. 

Lunardi made a precipitate re- 
t from the rown to avoid the 
em ment of the populace. 

21. His majeſty, after taking the 
rrlicn of hunting in the morning 
Mindſor foreſt, went to the 
ervatory on the tower, to view 
" cht-glaſſes the proceſs of a 
and experiment which was put to 
dart Shooter's Hill and Nettle- 
e by two experienced engineers, 
conveying fignals in the night 
Te army and army in cafe of 


ſeparation z in the neighbourhood 

Shooter's Hill the light was re- 
flected with ſo much ſplendour, 
that people might ſee to read at a 
pa diitance. It was conducted 

y means of the rotary motion 
of a wheel, which gare it the ap- 
pearance of a twinkling ſtar to a 
diftant ſpectator. On the ſucceſs 
of this experiment his majelty ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction. | 

23. The culture of that valuable 
root the potatoe has lately engaged 
the attention of ſome gentlemen 
of fortune eminently ſkilled in agri- 
culture ; among others * Bil- 
lingſby, eſq. of the Bath ſociety, 
who, after two ploughings from an 
oat ſtubble, h+rrowing and dunging 
at the rate of 3o cart I»ads of dung 
per acre, obtained from ſix acres 

50 ſacks of the beit potatoes 
(240lb. per ſack), 109 ditte mid- 
dling, and 5o ditto ſmall; in all 
700 ſacks: or per acre 116 ſacks ; 
or buſhels, at 6olb. per buſhel, 350. 

The planting was begun the 
latter end of April, and finiſhed 
the 25th of May, in beds eight feet 
wide, and the alley 2 and a half 
feet; the ſets were placed one foot 
diſtance on the fallow, then dun 
was ſpread on them, after wile 
they were covered three or four 
inches with the earth frem the al- 
leys. Five ſacks of ſeeds were plant- 
ed to each acre, 

The above gentleman laſt year 
obtained the Bath ſociety's pre- 
mium for the produce of ſeventy 
acres of potatoes, of which fix 
acres, being a fair part of the 
above, yielded of beſt potatoes boo 
ſacks, 120 middling ditto, and 50 
ditto of ſmall; in all 770 ſacks; 
or per acre 128 one-half ſacks ; or 
buſhels, at 6olb. each 385.— Here 
ſeven ſacks to the acre were planted. 

Carrick-on-Siur, Sept. 17. This 
morning, fir Richard Muſgrave, 
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tion through all the provinces 
this vaſt empire, ſhall produce 
pure and fruitful ſtream of real 
ith, which, I truſt, will one 
be realiſed ;—then, ay. I 
| deſerve a ſtathe ; but ſuch an 
our is not due to me for hav- 
0, „by the transferral of public 
y es to Buda, afforded to the 
abitants of that city the means 
Elling their wines at a higher 
e, and of railing the rents of 
ir houſs 

he emperor has forbidden the 
ming of ba br in private 
ſes, as introductory to innova- 
in religion, and a check to in- 


at Avg. * On Wedneſday, 
put four in the afternoon, as car- 
il Turlone, high inquiſttor of 
holy othce, was coming from 
Vatican, he was ſet upon by an 
en ed multitude, who forced his 
:nence out of the carriage, and 
er cutting off his noſe and ears, 
d mangling him in a moſt ſhock- 
manner, dragged the butchered 
caſe to Monte 't iburno, where 
ty hung it on a gibbet 5o feet 
bh, which they erected for that 
rpoſe, The reafons affigned for 
s popular execution are various; 
t that, which ſeems to hare 
ourht moit powerfully on the 
nds of the populace, was the 
e ty of his diſpoſition; for when 
the rizour with which he had 
ereiſed the office of inquiſitor, he 
filed the gaols throughout the 
pes dominions with induſtrious 
ncers and others, on flight pre- 
bees, and a motion was made in 
Vatican for an act of grace, in- 
a of giving that motion his ſuf- 
e, he ſent an expreſs order to 
*leveral gaolers to keep their pri- 
{ers double-jroned, leſt an eſcape 
ld be attempted, | 


5. The drchduke and ducheſs of 
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Auſtria, with their ſuite, arrived in 
town from Bath. On the road, as 
they came through the Devizes, 
they met with a fingular occur- 
reace, which afforded them ſome 
entertainment, A cuſtom has pre- 
vailed in that place, of which the 
following ſtory is the foundation : 
A poor weaver paſſing through the 
lace, without money and friends, 
eing overtaken by hunger, and in 
the utmoſt necethty, applied for 
charity to a baker, who kindly gave 
him a penny loaf, The weaver 
made his way to Coventry, where, 
after many years induſtry, he a- 
maſſed a fortune, and by his will, 
in remembrance of the ſeaſonable 
charity of the Nevizes, he be- 
queathed a ſum in truſt, for the 


purpoſe of diſtributing, on the an- 


niverfary day when he was fo re- 
lieved, a halfpenny loaf to every 
perſon in the town, gentle and fim- 
ple, and to every traveller that 
ſhov'd paſs through the town on 
that day a penny loaf, The will 
is faithfully adminiſte red; and the 
duke of Auſtria and his ſuite paſſ- 
ing through the town on the day 
of the 1 loaf, a loaf was 
preſente.| to each of them, of which 
the duke and ducheſs were moſt 
cheerfully pleaſed to accept; and 
the cuſtom ſtruck the archduke fo 
forcibly, that he inſtantly minuted 
it down as a curious anecdote. 
29. Thomas — eſq. al- 
derman of Billingſgate Ward, was 
elected lord mayor of London for 
the year enſuing. 

Dublin. Sept. 25. At the aſſizes 
at Billingfloe, on the 6th inſtant, 
John Foy was arraigned upon an in- 
dictment for procuring and exciting 
Andrew Craig and others, to mur- 
der Mr. M Donald. (See p. 9, 25.) 
The prifoner pleaded an autrefois 
acquit ; and, on the gth, the coun- 
ſel on both ſides joined ifſue on that 
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plea, fir Samuel Bradſtreet and Da- 
ron Meige being the judges, The 
indictment being read, the priſon- 
er's counſel delivered his plea into 
court, which flated that the pri- 
ſaner, was, at the laſt aiſizes at Caſ- 
tlebar indicted for being preſent, 
ding, and aſſiſting, at the murder, 
and that he was acquitted upon that 
ind ctment; and it averred, that 
the offence of which he was indict- 
ei, and the offence of which he 
was formerly acquitted, were the 
fame. The counſel for the crown 
mWaintarned the contrary, The for- 
wer indictment was tor being pre- 
fent as 2 principal; this was for 
procuring Scots Andrew, and o- 
thers, ta commit the murder; that, 
the ofiences beivg diſterent, the 

was no bar. The counſel tor 
the priſonet inſiſled that an acquit- 
al as 2 principal was a bar to an in- 
dictrnent for any oftence, relative 
thereto, commitred betore the fact. 
And of this opinion were the judg- 
es, who directed the jury to find 
for the priſouer, u hich they accord- 
ingly did; but admitted the coun- 
fel for the crown might bring a writ 
of error it they thought tir, 


OCTOBER. 


g. By the gale on the th, a Daniſh 
Cup was wrecked near Shoreham, 
which being diſcovered, fix men in 
a boat put off ta the aſſiſtance of the 
crew. Hheſe were no fooner taken 
cg board, than all went to the bot- 
tom together. IWo of them rote 
again, aud reached the ſhore. A- 
mang thole who perifhed was Mr, 
Aftmuan, flip-builder, who le't ſe- 
ven children and @ widow pregnant 
with the eighth, Mr. O'Brian, and 
ſome other gentlemen from Brigh- 
ton, being at Shoreham, ſpectators 
cf this melancholy cataſtrophe, on 
taeir return ct a ſubſei iption n 
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foot in the rooms, and in a fern 
nutes near 200 gulneas were o 
lected, His royal hich f 
price of Wales ſet tlic exany 
A play was aiterwards a td fort 
widows of the four Shorchang 
who leit large familics, in ud 
three private gentleman perfurn 
three different characters, T 


right hon. Mr. Hamilton rot 0 
prologue and acted in the play, ich 
Paris, Of. 3. They writ in $, 
Behers, that ſome workmen d tter 
ployed in digging a well at ⁸f' ich, 
nac, a village three miles t n in 

thence. got to the depth of abs ls 
fix toiſes the third of lat mor wich 
when, obſerving water to riſe, th 4 

redoubled their adivity, and we Ars, 
reſently adoniſhed by a moi tt 
— ſubterraneous exploſion. H the t 
ing 1ecovercd from their ſupm ch t 
they again approached the pr, ey 
the bottom ot which they pe²/ ung 
ed one of their comrades, to wb nings 
they called, but received no aan in 
One of his brothers being ert 
henſive for his ſafety, deſcendc them 
a bu ket, in order to yield hin re per 
fiftance ; but this man {l:ewe« ee to 
ſigns of life after he had react the ff 
the bottom. Be was folluwel 1. U 
a thitd, who experienced the gte 
fate. A fourth had the cure eral c 
deſcend, his companions taking! uſed 
precaution of faitening a lite 
him; and following him 1:12 an 
eye, as he was gently lower.s, 9 8, 
ſoon perceived his head 10 «0 on 
aud his whole frame to be r d contt 
agitated, Being immediate!) cal le, | 
up, he continued without aße was 
for two hours. Recovrie wi 5 queſt t 
had to experiments u hich gg per: 
have been firit adopted. The a ſhed, 
down a cock in a bucket, 40. dis m. 
being drawn up it was fects Was a 
the point of expiring. with © preſe 
thers parnt, The tame u unde 
Abled 


with a cat, which was alot 


a drayn up. By means of 
Ms and other implements the 
ee perſons were raiſed out of the 
being quite lifeleſs, and all 
ir kin appearing to be calcined, 
e letters farther ſay, that the 
terraneous noiſe ſtill continues, 
| that chemi.ts are endeavouring 
liſcover the cauſe of the explo- 
and of the vapormus gas, 
ich has proved fo fatal in its ef- 
„ It is added, that virrified 
ter has been taken from the pit, 
ich, it is ſuppoſed, muſt have 
n in a ſtate of fuſion. 
it. The rer. Henry Stow, of 
wich, has eflabliſhed a ſchool! 
ten p2or boys of the age of ſeven 
Ars, who are to be clo:hed, 
ght to read, and learnt te ſpin, 
the term of three years, during 
yh time they are to attend their 
ies to church every Sunday 
* . * 
ming and afternoon. Their 
nings, over and above finding 
n in cloaths, as an encouraye- 
at to induſtry, are to be given 
them at the expiration of the a- 
re period, when they are to give 
ce to another ſucceſſion of boys 
the ſame age. 
. We record the following act 
th great pleaſure, in an age when 
eral diſſipation ſeems to have ex. 
ale the means of generoũty. 
de late duke of Norfolk had in 
 lerrice a perſon of the name of 
—s, who had attended him 
en only a private gentleman, 
Lcontinued with him till his de— 
le, When the will of the noble 
ie was opened, there appear a 
queſt to his domeſtic of 10ct. and 
per annum, for his life. He 
$ ſhedding a tear to the memory 
vs maſter and benefador, when 
vas alarmed by an aſſe rtion of 
preſent duke, that there was 
avlya milake in the «ill ; he 
abled for his tuture ſubſiſtence ; 


but was relieved by the noble dukes 
declaring, that his father mutt 
have meant 20l. legacy for mourn- 


ing, and 10cl. a year, The error 
in the will has been thus humancly 
rectified, and apartments in Arun- 
del-houſe have been added, where 
his continued attichment and ſer- 
vice are re varded by comfort in the 
evening of his days. 

19. On the 18th of Sept. the 
lady Catherine Boccabadan, wite 
of the marquis ſenator Albergaa 
Capacelli, aged 38 years, ended 
her life at Bologna in the moſt tra- 
gical manner, Having had a dil- 
pute at dinner, about an object of 
ſmall importance, which ſhe de- 
tended with' ſome heat, and being 
contradicted by her huſband, ſhe 
lett the room, taking with her 2 
child of eight years old, with whom 
{ze went up ſtairs, and after tender 
ly embracing the child, ſhe took 
out of a caſe a Venetian daggers 
which ſhe inſtamly ran into her 
body. The child immediateiy ery- 
ing out, abumed the family, and 
the marquis running up ſtairs, the 
enraged lady with redoubled fury, 
on feeing him, plunged the dagger 
through her heart; by which ſe- 
cond thruſt ſhe inſtantly fell dead 
at his feet. 

26, On Saturday the mon who 
had undertaken, for the ſum of 20l. 
to bring to the ground the weather 
cock upon the ſpire of the old Ab- 
bey Church of Sr. Alban's, ſuc- 
ceede.! in his hazardous attempt: 
he deſcended about four in the at- 
ternoon. This adventurer is a 
young man, by trade a baiket-mak- 
er; and he made his ſea fold from 
the groun4 to the top of the ſpite 
entirely with ozier twigs, tormi 
a ſerpentine paſſage, with a kind 
landing- place, every fix or eight 
ſieps. he novelty and ingenuity 
or the contrivance and dexterity of 
tac 
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the author, afforded ſuch general 
ſatisfaction, that a very liberal ſub- 


| ſcription has been made for his be- 


nefit, 

Berlin, Of. 1-. Amongſt the many 
changes made by our new king, 
one 1s in favour of the German lau- 
guage, which he has ordered to be 
uſed in all public buſineſs, inſtead 
of the French as heretofore ; his 
majeſty having declared to his mi- 
niſters in council, We are Ger- 
mans, and ſo we will remain.“ This 
language is, therefore, now ſpoken 


at court, and all the king's letters 


ure tranſcribed in it. All foreign- 
ers employed in the king's ſervice 
are to retire on a penſion, and to 
be replaced by natives, ſubjects of 
the king.” 


NOVEMBER. 


1. At the council held at the 
queen's palace yeſterday ſe*cnnight, 
a committee from the royal College 
of Phyficians of London, conſiſtin 
of the preſident, the twocenſors, — 
three of the fellows of the London 
college, Warwiek-lane, were ad- 
mitted, ſor the purpoſe of laying 
before his majeſty in council a new 
reviſed and corrected edition of their 
Pharmacopœia, or Diſpenſary, for 
the uſe of the apothecaries and o- 
thers practiſing the ſcience of phy- 
fic in Great Britain, which being 
received, they were favoured with 
the king's mandate, directing it fur 
general uſe, ' he laſt edition of the 
College Diſpenſary was in the year 
17.46% in the igth year of George 


4. Came on before lord Mans- 
field and lord 1 oughborough, at 
Seyeant's-Inn, the ſecond + argu- 
ment in error brought by commo- 
dore Johnſtone againſt capt. Sut- 
ton, when Mr. Erikine was heard 
at full length for the defendant ; 


and Mr. Scott, the conmoyy 
counſel, riſing to anſwer, wy 
It was quite unneceffary, as nai 
had been ſaid which could ind, 
their lordſhips to alter their qa 
on, that the judgment obt iel! 
capt, Sutton in the court of exch 
quer ſhould be reverſed, Tec 
was imply thts ;—capt, Sutton ah 
tained a verdict for 5000l. g 


commodore Johnſtone. Ancn 4 | 
al was granted by the ccun d u imn 
chequer : a ſecond trial bad-ak ine! 
_ verdict for 600: 1.—A moty — 


was then made, grounded on fer 
ral points of law, to artet juk 
ment. The court confirmed t 
verdict, The commodore bnng 
writ of error on the ſame points 
motion in arreſt of judgment 
founded on This writ of ha 
by act of parliament, is in the jag; 
ment of the lord chancellor; 
his lordſhip referred the julgus h W . 
to the two chief juſtices, bo l | 
reverſed the judgment of the c aled 
of exchequer, 

9. This day the lord mayor, 
companied by the aldermen a an: 
ſheriffs in their carriages, and ps 
ceded by the city marſhals, uc! 
Weſtminſter Hall; when his Lon 
ſhip was ſworn into his office at! 
bar of the exchequer court, oed. 
corded warraits of attorney u 


different cour's for the due exe 
tion of his oſſiec. a N co! 
In conſequence of the reque#4 ſe pro 
the lord chamberlain, on the c fury 
of the pri-wcefs Amelia, the Io Rom 
mayor went up to the exch6qs ere of 
chamber to be ſworn, with Vt aft d.t 
more ceremony than that ot pl wo | 
vate gentleman, r. 
10. About two in the ate us te. 
the counteſs of Strath more 13! the 
ken from the houſe of Mr. Fa $ of 1 
in Oxford ſtreet, under pretet®es ade 


a warrant to take her * 0 
Mansfield. She was forcis!) ” it {ry 
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her own carriage, her coach- 
ken from the box, and a 
zer put in his place, who drove 
t furious rate, and did not 
til he arrived at Barnet, where 
arriage was met by a company 
med men, to the number of 
t: in paſſing through one of 
urnpikes, the lady was ſeen to 
ele much, apparently gagged, 
in great diſlreſs.— Application 
immediately made to the court 
ing's Bench for an habeas cor- 
to effect a reſcue. (See Voi. 
page z.) 

1, Came on in the court of 
v's Bench a trial at bar, in the 
rkable cauſe between the na- 
daughter of the I te Ch. 
liſh, eſq. and his niece, The 
e had already been tried, (See 
FI. page 49.) when a verdict 
obtained by the daughrer, 
h was ſet aſi.ſe by a ſubſequent 
in the Common Pleas, The 
aled made two wills, one in 
„which gave place to one in 
+ There was alſo a codicil in 

„ an! the conteſt was, to which 

be wills it applied. The will 
580 being eſtabliſhed by weight 
idences, the codicil of courſe 
reter to that, and ſo it was de- 
med, Mr. Erſkine, in order 
ti. cent might have a new 

moved that Richard Roe 

1 come into court, which of 
e produced a nonſuit. 

g, Nov. 13, The remains 

Roman villa, covering near 

re of ground, were on Mon- 

aſt d ſcovered in Pitt mead, a- 

wo miles this fide of War- 

r. They found ſome very 

us tefſelated pavement, evi- 

iy the remains of baths, alſo 

5 of urns, and domeſtic uten- 

made of beautiful clay. Pitt- 

I about two hundred yards 

u kom the turnpike road, 


Verlucio, a principal Roman fta- 
tion, was in the neighbour hood. 
15. Veſlerday the recorder ſhew- 
ed cauſe, in the court of King's 
Bench, againſt a rule obtained by 
Mr. Tomlins, for a mandamus to 
be directed to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of the city of London, to 
be admitted to the office of one of 
the auditors of the ſaid city, he 
having a majority upon the poll. 
Mr. Tomlins, jun. in ſupport of 
the rule ſtated, that the cuſtom or 
uſage which had been declared ta 
the livery in common hall by the 
recorder, previous to the election 
of auditors on Midſummer day laſt, 
(that a liverymar, who had ferved 
the (aid office two years ſucceſſively, 
was not eligible ro be re- elected) 
was not an immemorial cuſtom, but 
merely an uſage entitling the party 
elected to an exemption from ſerv- 
ing the office if he thought proper. 
Mr. Recorder aſſerted, that the 
ditinftion was as new as abſurd, 
and that they ought to lay ſome 
authority before the court in ſup- 
port of it, which they neither had 
nor could do. Y 
The aftidavit in ſypport of the 
rule which ſtated the whole of the 
proceedinrs of the common hall 
and court of aldermen, on Midſum- 
mor day laſt, was then re.d, aud 
Mr. Douglas on behalf of Mr. 
Tomlins, prayed, that the writ of 
mandamus might iſſue ; in oppoſi- 
tion thereto, an affidavit, made by 
the { licitor, was reid, which ſtar- 
ed that he had raced this cuftom 
for near three hundred years back 
by ſearches in the corp ration 
books, and that the invariable uf- 
age in the election of auditors had 
een as before ſt. ted by the rec.\rds 


er; that this uſage or cuſtom was 


ſtrongly fortified by-an act of com+ 


mon council, in the reign of one 


of the Edwards; and that it muſt 
now 
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now be conſidered as the lex loci 
of the corporation; in reſpect of 
theſe elections, an afhdavit was 
made by the common-ſerjcant, and 
town-clerk, in confirmation of this 
uſage within their reſpective memo- 
ries. 
Je counſel for Mr. Tomlins 
refled the court to grant the man- 
mus ex debito juftitiz, but the 
court declared the granting ſuch 
writ was in their diſcretion, and 
that it muſt be governed by the 
particular facts _ circumſtances of 
the caſe ; that upon the preſent oc- 
caſion it was incumbent upen Mr. 
Tomlins to have made out a c ſe, 
ſupported by affidavits to enti-le 
him to ſuch writ, which he had 
not done. The affidavits produced 
on behalf of the mayor and alder- 
men, ſtated the cuſtom in the molt 
ſatis factory terms; they were, there- 
fore, of opinion, there was no foun- 
dation for the preſent application, 
and directed the rule to be diſ- 
charged. (See page 27, 31.) 
Edinburgh, Nov. 18. A country 
lad, apprentice to a cab'net-maker 
of this place, lately applicd to our 
mathematical profeſſors to be ad- 
mitted a ſtudent into the claſs for 
the higher geometry. On examin- 
ation, he was too fir advanced to 
receive benefit from any claſs taught 
here; and though he h. d never been 
at any ſchool, he anſwered every 
ueſtion with a facility and elegance 
: wa aſtonithed the profeſſors ; and 
what is more, he deduced demon- 
ſtrations in a manner entirely his 
own, and in which no crror could 
be diſcovered. The univerſity bas 
conferred upon him the degree of 
maſter of arts, and appointed him 
keeper of the college obtcrvatory. 
20. Laſt Friday morning, about 
fix o'clock, the battery at Bright- 
helmitone fell down, with a noiſe 


like the report of cannon. The 


* 


de ſtruction of the batters wy 
calioned by the late high tive, 
flowed with an impetuolity thy 
only waſhed away both en! 
allo fapped the very foundaia 
it, inſomuch that its fall tag 
lince been expected 

From the fall of the batter, 
hou'e belonging to it, and 
ther valuable ones adjacent, 
thought to be in the utmol dy 

Sunday fix of the guts ben 
ing to Brighthelmſtone bun 
were waſhed from its ruins ht 
ſea, The others have been! 
removed out of the reach d 
Waves. 

21. At the bank 471,ool.; 


un 
cent, ſtock was transferred u "Pp 
Van Otten on account of the 
grave of Hefle, ſo much beings > of 
on Heſſian ſoldiers loſt in the 21 
rican war, at zol. a man, nally 

22. Yeſterday, Edward Ajit b pri 
the attorney, ſtood in the pillon __ 
New Palace Yard, Wellmults, 58 
wilful and corrupt peijuy. bes 

e 31.) edni 
* N Juſt before the ſitting oft = 
court of King's Bench lady dn Prin 
more was brought into Mela | the 
hall; and immediately on the by 
rival of the judges, Mr. Lan, reate 
counſel, moved, that ſhe mig n tc 
permitted to exhibit articls c. 2) 
peace agaiuſt Mr. Bowes aud Lett 
ral others; which being g Dorcl 
he then moved for an attach 2d ul 
againſt Mr, Bowes and {ere rea 
his accomplices, which us and i 
wiſe granted. Her ladyllup Abri 


been conveyed to her ſeat ul 
ham, and when the offcers 
there to ſerve the writ of Mu 
corpus on Mr, Bowes, be cis 
it, by privately conveying l 
dyſlip, away; but ſie wa? 
reſcued by the pealantß, 
made Mr. Bowes a prileneg * 
lady ſlip, in her aftivart * 
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vr of ill-uſage, which ſhe had 30. This day being the anniver- 
rienced from Mr. gowes, ſuch fary of the Royal Society, the fol. 
ing beat, ſcourged, and me- lowing noblemen and gentl-men 
| with death. were choſen at the council for the 
„Mr. Bowes appeared in the year enſuing, viz. - 

of King's Bench, when his Sir Joſeph Banks, bart. preſident, 
ſel moved, that he ſhould be Samuel Wegg, eſq. V. P. treaſurer. 
reed, on the ground that he Joſeph Planta, efq. L fe. * 

ot been legally ſerved with the Charles Blagden, M. D. er 
ks corpus; but the court re- John lord Mulgrave, V. P. 

| this motion, con ſidering the Sir William Muſgrave, bart, V. P. 
de as good. A ſimilar motion Sir William Watſon, knut. V. P. 
ikewiſe made, on the ground, Rev. Andr-w Kippis, D. D. 

fr. Bowes was actually haſten- Rev. Nevil Maſkelyne, D. D. 

o town to make a return to the William Pitcairn, M. D. 

ps corpus, but was prevented New CounciL. 

je attack upon his perſon, and Rt. hon. Charles Greville. 
unavoidable cireumances; William Herſchel, LL. D. 

he court conſidering this aſ- Charles Burney, Muſ. D. 

dn as contradifted by the affi- Welbore Ellis Agar, eſq... 

of other perſons, rejected Rev. C. P. Layard, M. A. 

notion alſo; and Mr. Bowes Charles duke of Richmond. 

nally committed to the King's Charles carl Stanhope, 

b priſon til the judges deter- John Topham, efſq. 

what ſecurity he ſhall be ob- = Turton, M. D. 

to find to keep the peace. Villiam Watſon, M. D. 

fax, Nova Scotia, Of. 10. oo 

| edneſday the 4th inſt. arrived DECEMBER. 

the Pegaſus frigate, command» 1, This day Mr. Bowes exhibit» 
Prince William Henry, who ed certain allegations in the court of 
Uthe next day, and was re- arches in lady Strathmore's caſe, 
by all ranks of people with and prayed the court for leave to 
reateſt proofs of loyalty and ſupport the ſame by exhibits upon 
wn to his illuſtrious parents, oath. (Se page 46, 48.) 

22. | | 4. John 5 eſq. the Ameri» 
Letters from Quebec mention can plenipotentiary, preſented the 
Dorcheſter's arrival there, on rev. Dr. White, of Pennſylvania, 
0 ult, in the Thiſbe frigate, and the rev. Dr, Provoſt, of New 
great fatisfaftion of the gar- York, to the archbiſhop of Canter · 
ad inhabitants. | bury, to be conſecrated biſhops for 
4 brilliant and highly finiſhed the United States, The rev. Dr, 
* of the king of France, ſet Griffith, of Virginia, is to be made 
nonds, was preſented by Mr. a third, to complete the government 
o his majeſiy at St. James's. of the epiſcopal church in thoſe 
ved it from the French king States. (See Fol. VI. page 1, 58.) 
4, in order to deliver it ia 6. The duke of Atyol has, in 
to the Britiſh ſovereign, as the moſt liberal manner, not only 
mation of the promiſed given a perpetual right of property 
between both potentates, in in his eſtate Pn, gag e river 
|«nce of the bgning of the Tay, about fix miles from Perth, 
cal treaty, to the Stanley cotton company, 
. (DJ but 
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but has alſo lotted out a large tract 
of land into a townſhip, where peo- 
ple may build houſes on the mot 
moderate terms. "This new compa- 
ny have erected a magmficent cot- 
ton mill, which furmſhes employ- 
ment to three or four hundred wo- 
men and children; a foundation ſu- 
rior to a hundred workhouſes, 
„The above company, laſt ſum- 
mer, built ſeveral ſtreets ot ſmall, 
but comfortable houſes, in the new 
town, for the accommodation of the 
people employed in the cotton mill. 
The duke beholds the growing 
proſperity of theſe: manufactories 
with pleafure, and conſtantly af- 
fiſts the endeavours of his youn 
colony. A few weeks lince, he an 
his ducheſs gave names to new 
ſtreets in his town, ſuch as King- 
| ſtreet, Charlotte - ſtreet, Ducheſs. 
ſtreet, &c. The inhabitants were 
regaled with caſks of beer, and are 
to elect magiſtrates, for the govern- 
ment of their police. A weekly 
market is to be eſtabhſhed, Who- 
ever pleaſes to ſettle there is to be 
made welcome. Inſlead of any ex- 
action for this Hberty, great encou- 
ragement is given to new and in- 
duflrious ſettlers; and it is nat 
doubred but in a ſhort time this will 
become a confiderable place for ma · 
nufactures of different kinds. 

9. The Beliſarius, which, in con- 
ſequence of a plan lately adopted 
by government, is to carry out the 
mor Blacks, to form a neô ſettle- 

nent on the coaſt of Africa, drop- 
ped down to Graveſend on Friday 
. Jaſt, The intended ſe tttement is to 


. 


be eſtabliſhed on a much broader 


bafis than was at firſt intended. It 
is not to confilt ſolely of blacks, but 
of whites and blacks. A regular 
government, -fuch as that of Sene- 
gal or Cape Coaſt, is to be formed, 
and lands to be allorred to the blacks 
who are ſent out from Europe. They 


8 
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lected for them, through the! 


are to be under the prot-Gimd 
regular fort, ſuch as we had x; 
ree, which is to be built wits 
delay. The Belifarius carr 
engineers for that purpoſe; att 
blacks are to be pai for ag 
ca on the works, Ihe pls 
fixed upon for this fort is 2 
near Cape St. Anne, on one of t 
banks of the Sicrra-Leone, a f 
on the Coaſt of Guinea, whi 
empties itfelf into the Atlantic 
cean, ſeveral leagues to the fo 
ward of the Gambia. At thi k 
will refide a governor, whois 
veſted with powers civil and nil 
ry, and to be aſſiſted with a 
eil, without whoſe concurrence 
cannot act in caſes of capitil 
niſument. 

Lewes, Dec. 9. Laſt Sunn, 
bout two in the afternoon, 
Nueſtra Segnora de Begona, a 
Antonio de Yebarra, from 5 
to London, was driven on f 
about a mile to the wefiwar 
Newhaven pier, when fe 
daſhed to pieces. The c: 
mate and three others, ſaved: 
ſelves by ſwimming ; but thec 
tain and three of his hands 
could not ſwim, were drowned 
the preſence of a great num 
ſpectators, who could give the 
aſſiſtance, The four that wen 
ed, were furniſhed at Neude 
with clothes and every 0! 
ceſſary, by Mr. Brown, add 
In this town and neighbou® 
upwards of ten pounds ver 


poſition of Mr. Langricge % 
poſtmaſter here, which they 3 
ed with every poſſible ma d 
titude. On Saturday they 
the outfide of the coach 2 
don, in order to get a paſſg, 

On Wedneſday morning. ® 
Auſtle, capt, Colmer, fran 
Loo, was driven on ſhore 3 


ne place, and daſhed to pieces. 
he c:ptain and crew, four in num- 
„ quitted the wreck, in time to 
: 1 — but Mr. and Mrs. 
les, 4 young couple, paſſengers, 
io could not be prevailed on to 
re the veſſel, periſhed, The 
tain ſays, ſo averſe was Mr. 
les to leave the wreck, that at- 
he (the captain) had got ſafe to 
4, he laſhed himſelf to a rope, 
am again to the wreck, and — 
uded her, faſtened a rope rou 

s, Giles, for the purpoſe of hav- 
her hauled on ſhore ; but her 
ſtand immediately caſt it off a- 
n, and exclaimed, * My dear 
la, don't leave me! She ſtaid ! 
is unfortunate lady was a diſ- 
t relation of lord Courtney's. 
te ſailors were treated with the 
ateſt humanity at Newhaven. 
n. On Friday, a curious cauſe 
tried, before Lord Loughbo- 
gh, wherein oF butcher was 
tf, in an action of damages 


n exerciſing the trade of a but - 
u, by an order of the rulers of 
U nagogue, on a charge by the 
r % his ſelling meat to 
ews, wn/tamped, and improper- 
led; that ＋ * 
to the Jewiſh laws : the plain- 
Uledged, that he bought the 
at of a carcafſe butcher in White- 
el, who generally killed for 
Jevs, whom he offered to bring 
vitneſs: but the Jewiſh laws 
id not permit him to be exa- 
ed before the rulers, on account 
Ws being a Chriſffian, on which 
Punt a charge having been made, 
uo proof of innocence adduc- 
ie was adjudged guilty, and ſuf- 
« accordingly; Serjeant Bol- 
} unlel for the plaintiff, inſiſt- 
that though the Jewiſh laws 
ſented the man from Chriſtian 
*e to prove his innocence, 


Jained by his being prohibited 
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et as the plaintiff was a ſubje of 
us country, he was entitled to the 
protection of its laws, —Mr, Mor- 


gan, counſel for the defendant, and 


rulers of the ſynagogue, diſplayed 
a wonderful . — of the = 
iſh laws and cuſtoms, and infiſted, 
that as the gorerament of this 
country tolerated the Jews to regu- 
late their own police, eſpecially 
with regard to matters of religio 
the plaintiff having been conv 

by thoſe laws, could not ſeek re- 
dreſs from that court. A blame 
was imputed to the defendant, for 
having informed againit the plain- 
tiff; but Mr. Morgan ſhewed, that 
by the Levitical law, expreſſed in 
the firſt and ſecond verſe of the 
fifth chapter of Leviticus, a perſon 
knowing of a fin being committedy 
and concealing his knowledge, was 
deemed guilty of the fin himſelf. 
Lord Loughborough confeſſed him- 
ſelf entirely of Mr. Morgan's opi- 
nion; and the plaintiff was non- 
ſuited, 

15. The committee of common 
council, appointed in July laſt to 
eaquire into the cauſes of the high 
prices of provihon, have publi- 
ed their report, ut which they re- 
late the ſeveral ſteps they have ta- 
ken in this ,cuquiry. They ſtate, 
that they received from the city 
ſolicitor abſtracts of all the acts re · 
lative to the practices of reyrating, 
foreſtalling, &c. of thoſe for the 

ulation of Smithfield and the 
other mirkets, and alſo of the ſe · 
veral encloſing acts fince the year 


1775: that they have held a cor- 


reſpondence with the magiſtrates 

ſeveral corporations, and conſulted 
the moſt reſpectable butchers in 
Smithfield on -the bufineſs. The 
reſolutons.of a meeting held by 
theſc laſt are-alſo added; they ſtars 
the practice of foreſlalling by the 
carcaſe butchers, as a princi 


(D 2) " cauſe 
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cauſe of the high prices of meat. 
The reſolutions of the committee 
go in gener l to the ſame effect. 
1 hey complain of the practice of 
forefialling at Mii-End, Iſlington, 
Kennington, &c. They propoſe, 
that to remedy this evil, a commit- 
tee ſhould be appointed by the cor- 
poration, for the purpoſe of control- 
ling the markets: that only a licenſ- 
ed number of ſaleſmen ſhould be 
admitted, none of whom, to pre- 
vent colluſion, ſhould be butchers 
or graziers : that all cattle brought 
into Smithfield market ſhould be du- 
ly entered, and a regiſter preſerved 
of the entries and ſales ; that the 
hours of ſale ſhould be from four 
in the morning until two in the af- 
ternoon, &c. | | 

19. The Montega Bay paper, of 
October 28, mentions a dreadful 
hurricane at Jamaica, in the night 
of the 10th, which had done great 
miſce ief in many parts cf the iſland. 
In Weſtmoreland, in particular, the 
appearance every where denoted the 
ſuperior violence of this guſt over 
a] that had been experienced ſince 
1780. The trees ſtripped of their 
teaves, exhibited an appearance as 
if fire had devoured their verdure ; 
the ſhores were covered with duck, 
teal, and other aquatic birds, that 
had been driven with irreſiſlible im- 
petuofity againſt the trunks of the 
mangroves, and daſhed to 3 
22. The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey, when 23 priſoners re- 
ceived ſentence of death. — In 
this: ſeſſions, Michael Walker, 
Richard Payne, and John Cox, 
were tried; the firſt as principal, 
for the murder of Mr. Duncan Ro- 
dinſon, near Smart's buildings, 
Holborn, by cutting him down the 
face and ſhoulder, and ſtabbing him 
in -different parts of his arm, of 
which he dicd in about three days : 
and the other two for being — 
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aiding, and aſſiſting in the filmy 
der. One of the Priſoners 1 
picked the pocket of a Mr (/u, 
who was walking in company x4 
the deceaſed: Mr. Hun ws 
hended the thief, and a {u% g 
ſued, in which Mr. Hunt k «kd 
down his antagoniſt twice, wi 
Payne attacked him, and Mr, {+ 
binſon coming to his afliſtarce, x 
ceived the dreadful wo nd thy ws 
caſioned his death. Mr. B« 
Hotham, at the cloſe of his chu; 
to the jury, made fome excel 
obſervations on the law, tendingn 
point our, that when ſerer! pat 
ners are in purſuit of an ing 
tion, and a murder cnſues, all z 
— involved in the guilt 

ey were all found guilty, u 
executed on Monday the 15th, 0 
the ſpot where the murder 
committed. 

During this ſeſſions alſo Joi 
Woolley. a ſoldier, was tne! 
robbing Charles Aultin, of ta 
wearing apparel. The priſoner 
confeſſed the rxpblery betore 
juſtice, and ſaid, that being b 


of the military life and di(cipim imme 
he had committed this ro. beh. cilitar 
order to be ſent to Botany 6 nefit 
When called upon for his det prers + 
he refuſed to male any, ot t lates Ir 
any witneſſes to his character. pied, 
recorder then ſaid. that as ep þ that 
ferred the ignominious puniſine and 
of tranſportation to that of hνν be m. 
ably ſerving his king and cov uit 
the court would indulge bin, * a, the 
that he ſhould not chuſc the f vil, 
and therefore paſſed fentenc* Jn! 
him to be tranſported fur k Genen 
years to Africa. 5 and | 

Paris, Dec. On the 245 to Dec 
24th of laſt month, an exp*"® ( 
was made at Compeigne, " les - 
preſence of the viſcount La nales 
the principal perſons of tht ““ 

a 


of a machine invented by tut A 
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fenth, which was univerſall 
ded, The artiſt fixed his 
nne to a boat of 200 fect in 
þ, which it was able to pull, 
vn full laden, without the af- 
ce of a fingle horſe, againſt 
cam of the river O ſe, with 
er ſwiftneſs than could have 
made with ſixtcen horſes. But 
[;bou:ers and other intereited 
ns, in order to make the en- 
ie fut, threw ſand and flones 
en the wheels, which being 
d, their motion was ſuſpend- 
r ſome minutes, ſo that the 
{ 0! the attempt was doubt- 
but as ſoun as the effect of this 
bef was diſcovered, and the 
og; were diſengaged, the ma- 
ſhowed itſelf capable of per- 
ing what was expected, and of 
ning the indefatigable inventor 
h nour. . 
Hantinople, OF. 12. The di van 
I's in the deſign of encourag- 
the arts and ſcienees. They 
given orders for a tranſlation 
e Encyclopedia, into the Turk- 
nguage, which is to be ſet a- 
immediately; and, in order 
cilitate this undertaking, for 
nefit of ſuch Mufſu!mans as 
ders of the b-lles-lettres, all 
ez in the Paris edition are to 
ped, In conſequence, all the 
$ that could be procured in 
and Ita'y have — bought 
The mufti has oppoſed this re- 
on with all his might; but for 
u. the project of civilizing the 
22 proceed. [ See Pol. VI. 


3 bill of all the chriſ- 
and burials, from Dec. 1 
to Dec. 12, 1786. 8 


Chriſtened. 
eg 
9133 
nales 8936 
5 18119 
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Buried, 
Males 10253 
Females 10201 
In all 20 

Whereof have died, das 
Under 2 years 6693 
Between 2 and 5 2039 
5 and 10 90 
10 and 20 855 
20 and 30 1512 
30 and 40 1868 
40 and 50 2007 
o and 60 1675 
bo and 70 1305 
o and 80 982 
80 and go 437 
9o and 100 8 
100 1 
101 3 
102 I 
106 2 


BIRTHS i the Tear 1786. 
Jan. 3. The lady of William 


Heath, eſq. of Stanſtead hall, Eſſex, 


of a daughter. 


8. Lady Georgiava Smyth, 


daughter of the duke of Grafton, 
a ſon and heir, 


Feb. 14. The lady of Alexander 


lord Macdonald, a fon. 
Counteſs of Lincoln, a ſon. 
6. Lady of fir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, bart. a ſon. 
March 21. The counteſs of Sa- 
liſbury, a daughter. [See p. 16.] 
Lady Cadogan, a daughter, 
8. Counteſs of Abingdon, a 
daughter. 
9. Counteſs of Balcarras, two 
ſons. | 
17, Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, 
a daughter. 
22. Lady of fir H. Gough, bart. 
a ſon. = 
April 25. Counteſs of Aylesford, 
a ſon, — 
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29. Lady of the right hon. Wm. 
Eden, a ſon, at Paris. 
May 1. Counteſs Fitzwilliam, a 


ſon and heir. 


7. Lady of fir Thomas Which- 
cote, bart. 4a daughter. 
134. Lady of the hon. George 
Rodney, eldeſt ſon of lord Roduey, 


a daughter, 


29. Ducheſs of Beaufort, a 
daughter. 
'Viſcounteſs Hinton, a ſon. 
14. Lady Margaret Beckford, a 


daughter. | 

une 15. Lady of fir John Lake, 
bart. a ſon. 

17. The Infanta Donna Mariana 


Victoria, of Portugal, conſort of 


the Infant Don Gabriel of Spain, a 
prince. 

44 9. Her moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, a princeſs, named So- 
phia | 


12. The lady of col, George 
Auguſtus North, a ſon. 

14. Lady Catharine Graham, 
wife of fir John Graham, bart. a 
daughter, 

20. Lady of fir William Maxwell, 
bart. a daughter. | 

Auguft 22. Lady of fir John 
Borlace Warren, bart. a daugh- 
ter. 8 
Sept. 5. Counteſs of Sutherland, 
lady of earl Gower, a fon and 
heir, *- . ; 
Lady Clive, a ſon. | 

6. Marchioneſs of Graham, a 
ſon and heir. t _ > 
16. Lady of lord St. Aſaph, ſon 
of the earl of Aſburnham, a ſon. ' 
' Sept. 20. Lady Harriet Elliot, 
wife of the hon. Edward James 
Elliot, a daughter. [S p. 57+] 

Oct. Lady of viſcount Nah, 


ſon of the carl of Lauderdale, 4 
_— re 


O#. 28. Lady St. John, a daugh- 


__” 


3. Lady of fir Carnaby Hag 
ſtone, bart. a daughter, 
Nov. 13. Lady of the Ar 
ſhop of Canterbury, a daught, 
Lady of lord Napier, à ſou, 
17. Ducheſs of Graty, 
daughter, | 
8. Lady of Richard fen 
Arden, eſq. attorney-gen-n, 
ſon, . | 
10. Viſcounteſs Hereford, 
daughter. | 
' 11. Lady of lord Balgoniz, 
of the earl of Leven, a fon. 
21. Counteſs of Abergarey 
a ſon, | We 


May 
MARRIAGES i 16" 


Feb. 4. Lieut, col. Paulus | | 
to lady Elizabeth St. Lat got. 


daughter of the earl of Hon. 27. 
13. Henry Drummwond. ener 
miſs Dundas, daughter of the ein 
hon. Henry Dundas, trealur! 7, 
the Navy. | t. to 
21. Hon. Frederick Lumen Mr 
miſs Boddington. of 


23. John Pardoe, jun. Harl. 
member of parliument for Plzm 
to miſs Oliver, daughter of N 
Oliver, eſq. of Layton!tone. | Gal 


Hon. Mr. Petre, fon «| 27. Si 
Petre, to miſs Howard, nere miſs \ 
earl of Surry. | June 
March 8. Earl of Hadd ng n. to1 
miſs Gaſcoigne. 20. L 

14. Sir — Wray, ! $, nie 


to miſs Palk, daughter of ir lc 
Palk. - 
21. At Bruſſels, lord obne ni 


to the hon. Georgiana E e Cha 
Byns, ſecond daughter a 2 L 
2 A "T2 . 0 A 
Corfagioe, miniver pil} 's Cur 
tiary at that court. Elis 
28. Richard Long, fun. f 7. E 
miſs Florent na Wray, 4 er of 


Bourchier Wray, bait, Is Tho 


ore 2, Lady Horatia Walde- 
re, ſecond daughter of the du- 
6 of Glouceiiter, to the hon. 
t Canway, fon of the earl of 
ford. 

s Wiillam Boſcawen, eſq. of 
er. in Hertfordſhire, ſecond 
of the late gen. Geo. Boſcawen, 
nephew to the late viſcount Fal- 
uth, to miſs Charlotte Ibbetſon, 
zht-r of the late Dr. Ibbetſon, 
hd acon of St. Alban's. 

12. At Streatham, lord ſohn 
fell, to the hon, miſs Byng. 
dey were married on the 21ſt of 
ch, at Bruſſels, according to the 
dman and Proteſtant forms, 

May 7. Sir Willlam Twyſden, 
t. to miſ Fanny Wynch. 

9. Walter Sneyd, eſq. to the 
n. mils Bagot, daughter of lord 
got. 

27, Princeſs Louifa Auguſta of 
— to the prince of Sleſwie 
allein. 

27. Sir William Moleſworth, 
t. to miſs Ourry. 

May 6. Lord Malden, ſon of the 
Mot Elf x, to Mrs. Stephenſon, 
Harley-greet. 

7. Earl of Cork and Orrery, to 
ls Monckton, daughter ot the late 
Galway. 

77. Sir Godfrey Webſter, bart. 
miſs Vaſſall. 

June 22. Sir H. P. St. John, 
N. to miſs Mildmay, of Shanford. 
10. Lord Fa rſord, to miſs San- 
niece to lord Sandys. 

Jul 1. Right hon. John Fitz- 
bon, attorney-general of Ireland, 
mi's Whalley, daughter of the 
e Chapel Wall, „e 

1. Drummond Smith, eſq. to 
„ Cunlitfe, daughter of the late 
Ellis Cunliſſe, bart, 

7. Edward Thurlow, ef, ne- 
*7 of the lord Chancellor, to 
s Tuompſan of Norwich. 
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The earl of Shafteſbury to 
miſs Webb, daughter of fir Joba 
Webb, bart. | 

29. William Champian Creſ- 
pigny, eſq. to lady S rah Windfor. 

Auguſt 1. Sir Thomis Mon- 
cneffe, bart. to lady |lizabeth 
Ramſey, daughier of che earl of 
Dalhouſie, 

29. Sir George Ramſey, bart. 
to the hon. miſs Eleanor Fraſer, 
daughter of the late George lord 
Saltoun. 

Sept. 12. Robert Thornton, eſq. 
member of parlia ment for Bridge- 
water, to miſs Eyre, of Clap» 
ham. 

OF. 5. Sir Samuel Fludyer, 
bart, to miſs Weſton, niece to the 
duke of Montague. 

E. Briſco, eſq. to lady Anne 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of 
Aberdeen. 

Sir, George William Farmer, 
bart, to miſs Sophia Kenrick, 
daughter of Richard Kenrick, eſq, 
of Nantelyd, in Denbighſhire, 


6. The hon. capt. de Courcy, , 


brother of lord Kinſale, to miſs 
Blennerhaſſet, ni-ce to major Poole. 

9. Sir James Hall, bart. to lady 
Helen Douglas, daughtcr of the 
earl of Selkirk. 

12. Robert Covile, eſq, of He- 
mingſtone Hall, in Suffolk, to miſs 
Aſgill, daughter of fir Charles 
Aſgill, bart. 

14. Hon. col. Henry Fox, bra- 
ther to the right hon. Charles 
James Fox, to miſs Clayton, fiſter 
to lady Howard de Walden. 

29. Lady Anne Maria Arundel, 
youngeſt daughter of lord Arundel 
of Wardour, count of the ſacred 
Roman empire, to the hon, Charles 
Clifford, brother to lord Clifford, 
of Chudleigh. 

Dec. 1. Lord Henry Murray 


brother to the duke of Athol, 0 
mile 
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miſs Kent, daughter of Richard eldeſt ſon of lord Colvill af C 
Kent, eſq. of Liverpoole. roſs. 


*, James Henry Leigh, eſq. Mar. 2. John ſebb, M. D. 2 
nephew to the duke of Chandos, to F. R. S. 
the hon. miſs Twiſsleton, daugh- 5. La''y Penelope Cholmonde'y 
ter of lord day and Sele. relict of the late gen. Cholmondei. 
. James Phipps, efq. mend 
parliament for Peterborough, 
x3 Phi ip, carl Stanhvpe, 
r in 1786. 7 Sir Chritopher Vhichoy, 
Doc. 17, 1785. In the ſouth of bart. 
France, the hon. Miſs Louiſa Ver- 15. Jave, viſconnteſs A! n 
non, only daughter, of Lord Ver- 17. Catherine, countcls Fetz, 


—ꝛ ho * — od 


non. 19. Hon. Jane Walter. dag. a 
Jau. 2. John Bartholomew Rad- ter, and at length heireſs of Ger: ing 
clytte, Earl of Newburgh. lord Abergavenny, and relic es 
3- Hon. Mrs. Montgomery, aunt Abel Walter, eſq. th 
to the preſent duke of Argyle. 24 James, — of London. lin 
4. Lady Fleetwood, mother of 27. Sackville, earl of Than. . 1 
fir Thomas Fleetwood, bart. April 3. Hon. and rev, Na ex. 
Sir Edward Every, bart. Shirley, brother to Robert, em 
6. John Tempeſt, eſq. major in Ferrers, | | Al 
the horſe - guards. 7. George Roſs, eſ1. member et p 
12. Anne, Lady Brudenell, wife parliament for Kirkwall. d f 
of james Lord Brudenell. 10. The hon. admiral John , 6 
John Luther, eſq. late mem- ron. . Nt 
ber of parliament for Eſſex. 12. Lady Henrietta Vernon, ge 


13. The hon. Mrs. Anne Her- lift of Henry Vernon, ef. 
vey, relict of the hon. Thomas May. Hon. George Fit-vilun, 


Hervey, ſecond ſon of Jobn, firſt brother of the preſent en. preaſy 
carl of Briſtol. 2. George lord Brook, elleũ @ ent & 
Thomas Barret Lennard lord of the earl of Warwick. . Ho 
Dacre, Major gen. Augufline Pc ber 
16. Sir Hugh Owen, bart. lord W, of the Goth regimen”. ug. t. 
lieut, and member of parliament for 25. Lady Margaret Com bor 
Pembrokeſhire. daughter ot George, 4th earl > 
19. The rev. John Duncombe, Northampton. x; Ma 
M. A. author of the Feminead, 26. Edward, lord Leigh: thei daug 
&c. is extinct. : 'S, 
30. Henry Rawlinſon. eſq. late Peter III. king of Portugal. Fred 
member of parliament” for Liver- 27. Mrs. Anne Berkelex, 6. Hon 
pool. of the celebrated biſhop of C. third 
Feb. 1. George Beauclerk, duke June 6. Hugh, duke of No 
of St. Alban's, umiberland. „Che 
6. The lady of admiral fir Fran- 24. Adam Drummond, eſq. er 
eis Drake, bart ber of parliament for Safteſbur}* A, 
8. The lady of fir Thomas Gaſs Lady Ducie, relict ef lod ther 
coigne, bart, | Ducie. 7 of 
10. Lieut. gen. Theodore Day. The earl of Northington: ® ” 
eig. 


18. Hon. James John Colvill, title is extinct, 


6.] OCCUR 


4 1, The hon. William Tuf- 
* her to the ear! of Thanet. 
was drowned in the "Thames, 

it Edinburgh, Mrs. Sophia 
deley, the once celebrated ac» 


Lady Elizabeth Villiers. She 
daughter and ſole heireſs to 
Willers, viſcount Purbeck, 
 ſuccecded to the titles of earl of 
ki»gham, viſcount Villiers, ba- 
of Whaddon, on the death of 
urge Villers, duke o Bucking- 
His lordſhip died in 1723, 
ing Cis daughter only, his 
eſs; by whoſe death the fami- 
{ the Villiers, of the Bucking- 
line, is extinct, 
The lady of George Edward 
ley, eſq. ſiſter to fir Michael 
eming, bart. 
. JoſephGulſſon, eſq. late mem- 
of parliament for Foole, cele- 
ed tor his capital collection of 
ts, &c, 
. Sir George Nares, one of 
judges of the common pleas, 
domas, lord Grantham, 
„ John Buller, eſq. a lord of 
treaſury, and 41 of par- 
ent for Eaſt Looe. | 
. Hon, Miſs Iſabella Hawke, 
bter of Lord Hawke. 
ke. 135, Gilbert Stuart, L L. 
"thor of the Hiſtory of Scot- 


Mary, viſcounteſs Kilmorey, 
daughter of Waſhington, earl 


ſs, 

Frederick III. king of Pruſſia. 
Hon. Augustus William Fitz- 
third fon of Lord Southamp- 


+ Charles Howard, duke of 
„ Sir Thomas Aubrey, 
Luder of Johr: Aubrey, th. 
of parliament for Bucks. 
 byng, mother. of George 
, elq, ot Wrotham Park. 
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5. Jonas Hanway, eſq. 

17. Jemima Eliz beth, marchi- 
oneſs of Graham, third daughter 
to the earl of Aſhburnham. 

Mi's Cavendiſh, only daughter 
of lord George Henry Cavendiſh. 

18, Hon. Charles Hamilton, un- 
cle to the earl of Abercorn, 

25. Lady Harriet Elliot, ſecond 
daughter of the late carl of Chat- 
ham, and wite of the hon. Edward 
James Elliot. 

OX. 2 Admiral Auguſtus, viſ- 
count Keppel, 

7. M:ts Webb, daughter of fir 
John Webb, bart. 

20. The hon. Charles Phipps, 
brother to lord Mulgrave, and mem- 
ber ot parliament for Minehead. 

Humphrey Sturt, late member 
of parliament for Dorſetſhire. 

31. The rinceſs Amelia Sophia 
Eleonora, ſecond daughter of his 
late majeſty king George II. 

Nov. 2, Sir Edward Swinburne, 
bart. 

6. Sir Horace Mann, knt. bart. 
46 years miniſter at Florence. 

7. Sir John Elliot, bart. phyſi- 
cian to the prince of Wales, 

Viſcounteſs Grimſton. 


11. Major gen. James Bramham, 


chief engineer of Great Britain. 

15. Sir Richard Temple, bart. 

Gen. John Parſlow, col. of the 
zoth regiment. 

21. Sir Edward Wilmot, bart. 
phyfician to the king, in his 93d 
year, 

23. Hannah Catharina Maria, 
dowager viſcounteſs Falmouth 

28. Annc, dowager lady Ruth- 


Ven. 

30. Sir Thomas Fowke, groom of 
the beichamber to the duke of 
Cumberland. 

Dec. g. Henry Roper, 11th lord 
Teynham. 

. Alexander, earl of Home, 
11, Thomas, carl of Clarendon. 
20. Iſa- 


— 
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20. Iſabella, ducheſs dowager 
of Mancbeſter, wife of Edward, 
earl Beaulieu. 

25. Charles, lord Gray. 

28, Hon. capt. Murray, brother 
to the e rl of Dunmore, 

Lately, fir John Burgoyne, bart. 
in the Eaſt Indies. | 


* 


PROMOTIONS 1786. 


January 7. George B. Idwyn, 
eſq. to be conſul general in Egypt. 

24. Sir John Parnell, bart. to 
be a privy counſellor in reland. 

Feb. 4. Beniamin Pingo, eſq. to 
be York Herald of Arms, 

John Sinclair, eſq. of Ulb- 
ſter, to be a baronet. 

13. John Crichloe Turner, eſq. 
ſheriff of Cambridge, and Hun- 
tiogdon, to be a knight. 

24. William, lord Craven, to be 
lord lieut, of Berks. 

28. Granville Leveſon, earl 
Gower, to be marquis of the coun- 
ty of Stafford. | 

Mareh z. Douglas, duke of Ha 
miltoa, to be knight of the Tbiſtle. 

2. John Charles Crowle, eſq. 
to be maſter of the revels in or- 
dinary to his mayeily. | 

25. John Elliot, eſq. to be go- 
vernor of Newfoundland, 

Hon. Ariava Margaret Eger- 
ton, to be one of her majeſty's bed: 
chamber women. 

April 11. Sir Guy Carleton, 
Knight of the Bath, to be gover- 
nor of Qebec, Nova Scotia, and 
Neu Brun wick. . 

11, Francis, marquis of Car- 
_—_— to be high ſteward of 

ingſton up en Hull 
3 Randal William, cal of 
Antrim, to be p:ivy counſellor of 
Izcland. | 
' 18, Earl of Leven to be high 
commithoner to the general aſſembly 
of. the church of Scotland, 
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y 13. Charles, lord ( 
to be earl Camden, and — 
Bayham. 

Earl Beaulieu, to be capiti g 
high Steward of New india 

30. Prince Edward to he 
lonel in the army, by brere, 

June 3. P ince Edward, u 
Erneſt Auguſtus, prince Auge 
Frederick, prince Adolphus js 
derick, the lindgrave of tg 
Cafſ-l, the duke of Bcaufor, u 
marquis of Buckingham, aud dd 
Cornuallis, to be knights of & 
Garter, 

Major-gen. the hon, Thoa 
Bruce, to be reſident major g 
on the ſtaff of Ireland. 


10. The dignity of a barony ot 
the following gentlemen, vin. N 1 
James Macpherſon of Calcuragh bar 
James Colquhoun, of Luk 0h 1th 
Sir James Douglas, knight,; Geo 

miral of the White. kd, 
Thomas Shirley, of Oat Hil, en 
Suſſex, eſq. governor of the |; Ric 
ward. Caribbee ifland:, clane 
William Green, eſq. chic! We" 
neer, at Gibraltar. | Joh: 
Joſhua Rowley, eſq. rear a land 
of the Read. orthy 
Corbet Corbet (late Deren dir! 
of Stoke upon Tern and Adek lord 
in the county of Salop, eq. dir G 
Lyonel Wright Vane T tc 
of Hutton in the Foreſ in . rallir 

berland; eſq. 10. 
Richard Hoare, of Barn In gent 
Surry, eſq. ; 7 may 
James Hunter Blair, lord Pw 1. B 
af Edinburgh. a man 
 ilam Charles Farrell K Th 
fington, eſg of Skeffingto! Hal, urham 
t. 2 


Leiceſterſhire. : 
17. Richard lord Milfore, b 
lord lieut. of Pei brokeflvre. 
Jury 1. Rer. John Ek U 
to be dean of Sarum. 
1. Joſeph Brames, e. fo 
conſul at Genoa, 
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George Jennings, eſq. to be 
ſal 6 Majorca, Minorca, and, 
'c. The right hon. Charles 
kinſon, to be lord Hawket- 


1 

L. 8. John, duke of Athol, 
Jae of Stanley, 
the county of Glouceſter, and 
Strange. 

ames, earl of Abercorn, to be 
ount Hamilton, of Leiceſler- 


IC, 

George Montagu, duke of Mon- 
fe, to be baron Montague, of 
ughton, in Northamptonſhire, 
mainder to his grandſon lord 
nry James Montague, ſecond 
ot the duke of Buccleugh, 
William, dyke of Queenſberry, to 
baron Douglas of Ameſbury, in 
thre, 

George, earl of Tyrone, in Ire- 
pd, to be baron Tyrone, of 
arerfordweſt, in Pembrokeſhire. 
Richard, carl of Shannon, in 


orkſlüre. 

John Huſſey, lord Delaval, of 
land, to be lord Delayal in 
orthumberland. | 

vir Harbord Harbord, bart. to 
lord Suffeld, in Norfolk. 

vir Guy Carleton, knight of the 
ith, to be lord Dorcheſler, in Ox- 
rd{hire, 

10. Thomas Fauquier, eſq, to 
gentleman uſher daily waiter to 
r majeſty, 

11. Benjamin Hammet, efq. Al- 
man of London, knighted, 

jo. William Appleby, eſq. of 
yurham, knighted, 

Het. 2, Hugh, duke of Northum- 
land, to be lord lieut. of that 
my. . 

5- Right hon. John Foſter, 
*aker of the houſe of commons in 
zeland, to be a privy counſellor in 
ſeat Bri ain. ; 1 


eland, to be baren Carleton, of of fl 


Right hon. John Beresford, firſt 
commiſſioner of the revenue in Ire- 
land, to be a privy counſellor in 
Great Britain, 

Charles, lord Hawkeſbury, to be 
chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter. 

His majeſty having thought fit to 
revoke his order in council, bearing 
date the 5th day of March, 1784, 
appointing a committee of priv 
council for the conſideration of all 
matters relating to trade and forei 
plantatiogs, and to declare the ſaid 
committee diſſolved, has been plea- 
ſed to appoint a new committee of 
privy council for the buſineſs above 
mentioned, to conſiſt of the follow - 
ing members, viz. 


The lord archbiſbop of Canter- 


_ 
he firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. 

The firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
admiralty. 

His majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
ate, 

The chancellor and under trea- 
ſurer of the exchequer, and 

The ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. 

And alſo of ſuch of the lords of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council as ſhall hold any of the 
following offices, viz. 

The chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaſter. 


general of his maje ces. 
The treaſurer of his majeſty's 
navy. 
The maſter of his majeſty's 
mint. 
And his majeſty was at the ſame 


pleaſed to order, That 

The r of the houſe of com- 
mons of Ireland, and ſuch perſons 
as ſhall hold office, in his majeſty's 
kingdom of Ireland, and ſhall be 
members of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
Lak nourable 


The _ rm . | - ——o—_ 
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nourable privy counci! in this king- 
dom, ſhould be members of the 
faid committee. 

And alſo that lord Frederick 
Campbell, | 
Robert lard biſhop of London, 

Lord Grantley, 

Sir Lloyd Kenyon, maſler of the 
rulls, | rs 

The right honourable Thomas 
Harley, | 

The honourablefir Joſeph Yorke, 
K. B. 

Sir John Goodricke, bart. 

William Eden, eſq. | 

James Grenville, eſq. and 

Thomas Orde, efq. 
ſhould be members of the ſuid com- 
mittee. 

And that the right honourable 
lord Hawkeſbury, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and in his ab- 
fence, the right honourable William 
Wyndham Grenville, be prefident 
of the ſaid committee. 

6. Alderman N+thani-l Warren, 
alderman john Roſe, and aldermen 
William James, to be his majeſty's 
commiſſioners of the police for the 
city of Dublin. 

9. Laurence Cox, of Weſtminſter, 
efq. knighted. 

Iſaae Pocock, eſq. ſhrriff of Nor- 
thamptunſhire, knighted, | 

Earl of Clarendon and lord 
Cart: ret, to be poſt- maſters ge- 
neral. 

Phineas Pond, eſq. to be conſul 
in the hates oft New York, New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, and commiſſary for 
commercial affairs in the United 
States of Am-rica. 

Thomas Pechell, eſq. to be a 
gentleman uſher, quarterly waiter 
on her majeſty, 

13. William Altham, of Thet- 
ford, eſq knighted. 

Jonathan Phillips, eſq. of St. 
Stephen's near Launceſlon, knighted, . 


ener AL 


of the treaſury, 


11 


16. The right hon. William hi 
James marquis of Grahan, 4 
hon. Edward James Elli t, lir {96 
Aubrey, bart. and Richard carl d 
Mornington, to be commiſſory 


Grey Elliot, efq. to be an additing. 
al clerk of the privy council, forthe 
particular fervice of the comrite 
of privy council, appoin ed for the 
conſideration of all matters rclating 
to trade and foreign plantations, 

23. Joſeph Smith, c{q. to be 
comptroller of the miat. 

OA. 4. William Fawkener, ehh. 
to be envoy extraordinary, nd 
miniſter plenipotentiary to Port 
gal, for negotiating «ommerical a. 
rangements, in conjunction with 
the hon. Robert Walpole, 

6. James Sanderſon, elq. aller. 
man of London, knighted, 

William Watſon, of London, 
M. D. knighted. 

17. John Palmer, eſq. to be fur- 
veyor and comptroller general & 
the poſt- office. 

28. Right hon. fir John Parnell, 
bart, chancellor of the exchequey, 
in Ireland, to be a privy counle. 


in Great Britain, ling 
ov. 1. Dr. Robert Halifax, u ks - 

be phyfician in ordinary to tie * 
piince of Wales. b brie 
Dr. Gilbert Blane, to be pit rage 
cian of the. houfch Id to bis rojal ture 
bighneſs, His 
Dr. David Pitcai-ne to be one — 
his phy ſicians extraorc inary. n — 
16. John Willun, eſg . one of tat ber 
juſtices of the common pit — 
knighted. A — 
21. Sir Alexander Monro, \ng% ne, 
and Richard Frewin, eig. © _ 
commiſſioners of the cullom-. "Op 
29. Earl of Aileſbury t? X allt 
knight of the Thillle, | "bhp 
Dec. . Mr. Richard Dari, ® hf 


be topographer in ordinary to his 
EY? 5. Char 


Charles Honner, eſq to be 
ent ſurveyor, and deputy to 
ſurreyor and comptroller ge- 
| of the poſt office. 

ir Clitton Wintringham, bart. 
be phyſician general to his 
ſty's forces. | 

6, Sir Richard Jebb, bart. to 
phyſician in ordinary to his 
eſty. a 

e. Lieut. gen. William Fawcett, 
Robert viſcount Galway, to be 
pats of the Bath. 

7. Richard Arkwright, eſq. of 
kſworth, in Derbyſhire, to the 
our of knighthood, 

Thomas Boothby Parkyns, eſq. 
be groom of the bed cham- 
to the duke of Cumberland. 

i, Peter Francklyn, eſq. to be 
ector of the port of Kingſton in 


Acad. 


ERIFFS appointed for the 
Year 1786. 


Vordſhire—Matthew Rugely, of 
potton. a 

Are — William Poyntz, of 
lidgham. 

Ks — Thomas Wilkinſon, of 
Veſthorpe. 

bridge and Huntingdon — John 
rage, of Soham. 

lire — Hon, Cornwal Legh, 
High Legh. 

wall — Michael Nowell, of 
almouth, 

nberland — William Wilſon, of 
rackenbar. 


byſlure—Robert Dale, of Aſh- 
ine, 


onſhire — Alexander Hamilton, 
 Topſham, 

&ure—Henry William Port- 
an, of Bryanſtone. 


t— john jolliffe Tuffnall, of 
cat Waltham. 
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Glouceſterſhire — Charles Cox, of 
Bath. 


Hants—Thomas 'Clatke Jervoiſe, 


of Belmont. | | 
Herefordſhire—Sir Edward Rough- 
ton, of Vowchurch, bart. 


HFertfordſhire Jeremiah Mills, of 


er 

Kent Thomas Hallet Hodges, of 
Hemſted. 3 

Leiceſterſhire—William Herrick, of 
Beaumanoir, 

Lincohnſhire Daniel Douglas, of 
Fokingbam. 

Monmouthſhire — Robert Saluſ- 
bury, of Lanwern. 

Nortolk—Francis Long, of Spix- 
worth, 

Northamptonſhirg — Iſaac Pocock, 
of Biggin, 

Northumberland—James Allgood, 
of Nunwiek. 

Nottinghamſnire - Anthony Hartſ- 
horne, of Hayton. 

Oxfordſhire oſeph Grote, of Badg- 
more. 

Rutlandſhire—Thomas Baines, of 
Uppingham. | 

Shropſhire dir Rober Leighton, of 
Loton, bart. 

Somerſetſhire—James Stephen, of 
Camerton. 

Staffordihire — Thomas Parker, cf 
Park-hall, 

Suffolk— James Sewell, of Strut- 
ton. 

Surry — Theodore Henry Broad- 
head, of Carſhalton. 

ON dergiſon, of Cuck- 
eld. 

Warwickſhire — John Taylor, of 
Borderſley. 

Wilthhire—Seymour Wroughton, of 
Eaſtcott. 

Worceſterſhire — George Perrott, 
of -erthcre. 

Yorkſtive — Richard Langley, of 
Wikeham Abbey, 


SOUTH 
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SOUTH WALES, 
Brecon—Edward Watkin, of Lan- 


dilorvane. 

Cardiganſſure Edward Pryſe Lloyd, 

of Llanarth. | 

Carmarthenſhire— John Lewis, of 
 Liwynyfortune. - 


Glamorganfhire — Thomas Draſte- 


Tyrwhit, St. Donatt's Caſtle. 
Pembrokeſhire—Williain Knox, of 
Slebetch. 
Radnorſhire — Bridgwater Mere- 
dith, of eas 2 


— 


erte Ar | 


NORTH WALK 
1 — William Pritcha 
retſcawen. 


Carnarvonſhire—John Gg 
Tryſan. 


Denbighſhire—Philip Yorke,gj 


th 


{terton. 
Merionethſhire—Griflith Pris, 
Briach y ceunant. 
Montgomery ſhire— Richanha 
of Treſnauney. 


F 1 Edwards, d 


ell: 
L ſel\ 
men, 
the 

ir 01 
nking 
, anc 


UBLIC 


ELL aware, that Almighty 
God hath created the mind 
- that all attempts to influence 
temporal puniſhments or bur- 
hs, or by civil incapacitations, 
| only to beget habirs of hypo- 
y and manners, and are a de- 
ure from that plan of the Holy 
thor of our rehgion, who bein 

| of body and mind, yet choſe 
to propagate ĩt by coercions on 
ter—that the impious preſump- 
of legiſlators and rulers, civil 
ell as eccleſiaſtical (Who, being 
mſelves but fallible and uninſpir- 
men, have «fſumed dominion o- 
the faith of others, ſcrting up 
ir own opinion and modes of 
nking h alone true and infalli- 
„and às ſuch endeavouring to 
o'e them on others), hath eſta- 
hed and maintained falſe reli- 
das over the greateſt part of the 
rid, and through all-time; that, 
2 4 man to furniſh/contri- 
tions of money for the propaga- 
m of —— which be Side 
es, is finful and tyrannical ; 
at eren the forcing a man to ſup- 
ſt this or that teacher of his own 
kgious perſuaſion, is depriving 
mot the comfortable liberty of 
ing his contributions to the par- 
uar paſtor, whoſe morals he 
id make his pattern, and whoſe 
wers he feels mol perſuaſive to 
meouſneſs ; and is withdrawing 
pm the miniſtry thoſe temporal 
dards, which, proceedin g from an 
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2 ablifing Religions Freedom, paſſed in the Aſendly of Virginity 
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approbation of their perſonal con- 
duct, are an additional incitemeat to 
earneſt and unremitred lab»urs for 
the inſtruction of mankind; that 
our civil rights have no dependence 
on 'our religious opinions, more 
than on our opinions in phyſic or 

ometry ; that, therefore, the pro- 
cribing any citizen as unworthy 
the public confidence, by laying 
upon him an incapacity of being 
called to offices of truſt and emo- 
lument, unleſs he profeſs or re- 
nounce this or that religious opi- 
nion, is depriving him injurioully 


of thoſe privileges and advantages 


to which in common with his fel - 
low-citizens he has a natural right ; 
tends alſo to corrupt the principles 
of that very religion it is meant to 
encourage, by bribing with a mo- 
nopoly of worldly honours and e- 
moluments thoſe who will exter- 
nally conform to it; that though 
indeed thoſe are criminal who do 
not withſtand ſuch temptations, — 
neither are thoſe innocent who lay 
them in their way ; that to fiiffer 
the civil magiſtrate to intrude his 
powers into the field of opinion, 
and ro reſtrain that profeſſion or 
propagation of principles on ſup- 

ſition of their ill rendency, is a 
dangerous fallacy, which at once 
deſtroys all religious liberty, be- 
cauſe he, being of courſe judge of 
that tendeney, will make his opt- 
nions the rule of judgment, and ap- 


prove or condemn the ſentiments 
of 


— 
— 
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of others, only as they ſhall agree 
with, or differ from his own. 

That it is time enough, for 
the righful purpoſes of civil go- 
vernment, for its officers to inter- 
poſe when principles break out in 
overt acts againſt peace and good 
order: and finally, tha: truth is 
roms and will prevail if teft to 

erſelf; is the proper and ſufficient 
antagoniſt to error; and can have 
nothing to fear from the conflict, 
unleſs by human interpoſition, diſ- 
armed of her natural weapons (free 
argument and debate); error ceaſ- 
ing to be dangerous, when it is per- 
muted freely to contradict them. 

Be it therefore enatted, by the 
General Aſſembly, that no man 
ſhall be compelled to ſupport an 
religious worſhip, place, or minit. 
try whatſoever ; nor ſhall be forced, 
reſtrained, moleſted or burthened 
in his body or goods, nor ſhall o- 
therwiſe ſuffer on account of his 
religious opinions or belief, But 
that all men be free to profeſs, and 
by argument to maintain, their 0- 
pinion in matters of religion ; and 
that the ſame ſhall in no wiſe dimi- 
niſh, enlarge, or affect their civil 
capacities. 

And though we well know 
that this aſſembly, elected by the 

ople for the ordinary purpoſes of 
Lr batian only, have no power to 
reſtrain the acts of ſucceeding aſ- 
ſemblies, conſtituted with powers 
equal to our own ; and that, there- 
fore, to declare this act irrevocable 
would be of no effect in law; yet 
we are free to declare, and do de- 
clare, that the rights hereby aſſert- 
ed are natural rights of mankind ; 
and that if any act ſhall be hereaf- 
ter paſſed to repeal the preſent, or 
to narrow its operation, ſuch an act 
will be an infringement of natural 


rights, 


towards this country, 
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His Majeſty's. Speech to both Hug 
of Parliament, on I weſday, N 
"24, 1786. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

SINCE I laſt met you in put 
ment, the diſputes which appeard 
to threaten an interruption to the 
tranquility of Europe have bee 
brought to an amicable conclubon; 
and I continue to receive from 
reign powers the ſtrongeſt afur 
ances of their friendly diſpoli 


At home, my ſubjects experiexc 
the growing bleflings of pee 
the extenſion of trade, the improre 
ment of the revenue, and the i 
creaſe of the public credit of th 
nation, 

For the farther advancement 
thoſe important objects, I rely 6 
the continuance of that zeal a 
induſtry, which you manifeſted | 
the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, 

The reſolutions which you la 
before me, as the balis ct an 4 
juſtment of the commercial ute 
courſe between Great Britain a 
Ireland, have been by my die 
tions communicated to the pa 
ment of that kingdom; but c d 
fectual ſtep has hitherto been takt 
thereupon, which can enable 39 
to make any farther progres | 
that ſalutary work, 1 

Gentlemen of the Houſe cf 

mons, 

I have ordered the efimats 
the preſent year to be [aid bel 
vou: it is my earneſt will to & 
torce economy in every eps 
ment; and you will, I an fe 
ſuaded, be equally ready to 3 
ſuch proviſion as may be necel 
for the public ſervice, and pac 
larly for maintaining our WP 
ſtrength on the moſt ſecure ad 
ſpectable footing. —Abore x 
me recommend to you the 9 
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of a fixed plan for the redue- 
of the nat onal debt. The 
ling fate of the revenue will, 
U. able you to effect this im- 
u meaſure with little addition 
e public burdens. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

e rigour and reſources of the 
J, ſo fully manifeſted in its 
ut firuation, will encourage 
in continving to give your ut- 
ntention to every object of 
nal concern; particularly to 
ondderation of ſuch meatures 
be neceſſary in order to give 
er ſecurity to the revenue, and 
mote and extend as far as poſſi- 
e trade and general induſtry 
x lubjects, 


— 


Prech of the Right Honourable 
ries Welfran Cornevall, Speak- 
of the tlouſe of Commons, on 
day, May 26, 17 6, upon pre- 
& to his Majefy the Bill for 
F ng ce rtain Sums in Commiſſion- 
at the end of every 2 uarter of 
Tear, to be by them applied to 
Raduction of the National Debt, 
b ther r ecerped the Royal 1 


pot gracious Sovereign, 

Ok fithtel commons have 
i hill, intituled, “ An act for 
certain ſums in commiſ- 
at the end of every quar- 
a year, to be by them ap- 
to the reduction of the na- 
eht;“ by which they have 
led their attention to your 
recommendatidn, at the 
of this ſeſſion, for eſta- 
a fixed plan for the reduc- 
{the national debt. 

me unanimity which attend- 
alt and moſt important ſtage 
i, they have given the 
ure proc, that they have 
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but one heart and one voice, in the 
maintenance of the publ'c credit, 
and proſperity of their country. 

The public credit of the nation, 
which is the reiult of juſt and honour- 
able dealiag, is now guarded by an 
additional 1-Curity—and the future 
profperity of this country will ef- 
feftually be provided for, when it 
is confidered, that for the purpoſe 
of pleading the cauſe of the conti- 
nnance of this meaſure moſt p- 
erfully with poſterity, your faith- 
ful commons have, to the juſtice 
and good policy of it, add d the 
authority of ther own example: 

Dui Hic ct, iile jubet. 

They hare not been diſcouraged 
by the burthens impoſed during the 
lait ten years from ſubmitting in 
the preſent time, and in the hour 
of peace, to new, and the poſfibili- 
ty of other burthens ; their object 
being to attain a fituation for their 
country more favourable to her de- 
fence and glory in the event of fu- 
ture emergencies. 

A plan ſo honourable in its prin- 
ciple, and ſo conducive to the fu- 
ture happineſs and ſafety of the 
kingdom, mult be, in the higheſt 
degree, acceptable to the father of 
his people. 

Under that confidence, in the 
name of all the commons of Great 
Britain, I render this bill to your 
majeſty; to which, with all humi- 
litv, your faithful commons deſire 
your majelty's royal aſſent. 


His Majeſiy's Speech to both Houſes 
of Parliament, on Wedneſday, Fuly 
11, 1780. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I Cannot cloſe this ſeſſion of par- 
liamont without expreſſing the par- 
ticular ſatisfaction with which I 
have obſerved your diligent atten» 

(.) tion 
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tion to the public buſineſs, and the 

meaſures you have adopted tor im- 

proving the reſources of the coun- 

rr * 

3 of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 

I thank you for the ſupplies 
which you have granted for the 
ſervice of the current year, and for 
the proviſion you have made for 
diſcharging the incumbrances on 
the revenue applicable to the ules 
of my civil government. The moſt 
ſalutary eſtects are to be expected 
from the plan adopted for the re- 
duction of the national debt; an 
object which I conſider as inſepa- 
rably connected with the cliential 
intereſts of the public, 

My Lords and Gentl-men, 

The affurances which I conti- 
nue to receive trom abroad promiſe 
the continuance of general tran- 

illity. 

The happy effects of peace have 
already appeared in the extenſion 
of the national commerce; and no 
meaſdres ſhall be wanting, on my 
part, which can tend to confirm 
theſe advantages, and to give addi- 
tional encouragement to the manu- 
factures and induſtry of my people. 


The Speech of his Grace Charles, Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of 
treland, to both Houſes of Par- 
N on Thurſday, January ig, 
1786. 3 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

IT is with great ſatisfaction, that 
in obedience to his majeſty's com- 
mands, I meet you aguin in par- 
hament. You will, I am per{uad- 
ed, give your utmolt attention to 
the various objects of public cen- 
cern, which require your conſider- 
ation Your natural ſolicitude tor 
the welfare of Ireland, and a full 


4 


n 


ſenſe of her real intereſt, 5 
rect all your deliberation, 
point out to you the line f c 
duct which may be moſt condad 
to the public advantaye; and 
that laſting connection between 
ſiſter kingdoms, ſo eſſential u 
proſperity of both, 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 

mons, 

I have ordered the publc 
counts, and other neceſſay jap 
to be laid before you. The y 
ciple which you ſo wiſely c 
ed of pe. enting the acc 
of the national debt, w, I 
appear already to have prove!! 
ceſsful; and I entertain 10 & 
that your wiſdom will perferen 
mad res, Which, in their o 
promiſe ſuch beneficial cer. 
majeſty relies with confencey 
your grant of ſuch ſuppl 4 
neceſſary for the public ſervice 
for the honourable ſuppor d 
government 

My Lords and Gentle 

A ſyilematic improvements 
police, and a vigorous exec! 
of the laws, are cfſen'-al nt 
to the due collection of be, 
revenue, but to the ſecurr 
vate property, and inter“ t 
protection of ſocicty. He 
outrages which have been c 
ted in ſome parts of the kx 
will particularly call your a 
to this important cbject, 

It is unnecetlary tor me 
commend the proteſtant © 
ſchools to your protection, d 
enumerate the happy effects f 
may be derived from your" 
nued attention to the linen # 
ther manufactures, to the ® 
t.re, and to the filters 
kingdom, and to ſuch mee 
may animate the indube 
the education, and impor” 
rals of the people. 
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will erer be my ambition to 
te the real interefts of Ire- 
und to contribute by all the 
in my power towards eſta- 
no its tuture proſperity on the 
and moſt laſting foundation. 


rb of the Right Honourable 
Sealer of the Houſe of Com- 
„ in Ireland, to his Grace 
len Duke of Rutland, Lord 
utenant, On Tuc/day the 21 * 4 
ch, upon the pre enting the 
puey TY at the 545 77 the Houſe 
Lordi. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 

E expences of this kingdom 
or a ſeries of years, as well in 
of peace as war, conſtantly 
ded its revenue, and debt in- 
d on debt. 
dere ſuch a ſyſtem is ſuffered 
eral, manufactures muſt at 
a vive way, trade will decline, 
agriculture cea'e to produce 
Nor plenty. The Commons, 
ore, in the laſt ſeſſion, wiſely 
ined to put a ſtop to ſo ruin- 
ſyuem, and with a ſpirited 
don to the true in ereſt of their 
„ and the honourable ſup- 
of his majeſty's government, 
Foted new taxes to increaſe the 
= the year, in the ſum of 


be effort was great, and the 
has proved its wiſdom. No 
addition is now wanting — 
in or act of credit is neceſſary 
mation unknown to this Kiny- 
dor many ſeſſions paſt, and 
by with peculiar force the 
rm of your Grace's admi- 
tion. 

mated by this ſucceſs, and 
med to perſevere in the prin- 
* preventing the accumula- 


t cebt, his majeſty's faithful 
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common3 have, in this ſeſſion, con- 
rinued the ſame taxes, and granted 
all the ſupplics that were deſired, 
to the full amount of every eſti- 
mated expence; nor have they o- 
mitted at the fame time to provide 
for the ſpeedy reduction of the na- 
tional debt by a conſiderable fink- 
ing fund, and to continue to the a- 
griculture, the fiſheries, and the 
ring manufactures of the king- 
dom, the bounties neceſſary for 
their ſupport, 

Great as theſe taxes are, they are 
liberally and cheerfully given, in 
the moſt firm and full confic-nce, 
that from your Grace's experienced 
wiſdom and affection for this king- 
dom, they will be found efedually 
to anſwer the end propoſed. of ſup- 
plying the whole of the public ex- 
pence, and preventing any further 
accumulation of debt. 

The Bills which I have the ho- 
nour to preſent to your Grace, for 
the royal aſſent, are, &c, &c. &c. 


The Speech of his Grace Charles, Duke 
of Rutlani, Lord Lieutenant of 
dreland, to both Houſes of Par- 
lament, on Monday May 8, 1786. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I Have ſeen, with great {atisfac- 
tion, the conſtant attention and un- 
common diſpatch with which you 
have gone through the public buſi- 
neſs, I am thereby enabled now 
to relieve you from further attend- 
ance in Parliament. The harmony 
of your deiiberations has given no 
leſs efficacy than dignity to your 
proceedirgs; and I am confident 
that you will carry with you the 
ſame diſpoſition for promoting the 
public welfare to your rehdence in 
the country, where your preſence 
will encourage the induſtry of 5 

le, and where your example 
People, (E 25 + ar 
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and your influence will be happily 

exerted in eſtabliſhing general good 

ardcr and obedience to the laws. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 

| am to thank you in his majeſ- 
ty's name for the liberal ſupplies 
which you have given for the pub- 
lic ſervice, and for the honourable 
ſupport of his majeſty's govern- 
ment. They ſhall be faithfuily ap- 
plied to the purpoſes for which they 
were granted. My reliance upon 
your decided ſupport to the execu- 
tion of the laws tor the jult collec- 
tion of the public revenue, aftords 
me the beſt founded hope, that the 
produce of the duties will not fall 
ſhort of their eſtimated amount, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The determined ſpirit with which 
you have marked your abhorrence 
of all lawleſs diſorder and tumulr, 
hath, I doubt not, already made 
an uſetul impreſſion ; aud the ſalu- 
tary laws cnacted in this fe! ion, 
and particularly the introduction of 
a ſyttem of police, are honourable 
proofs of your wiſdom, your mo- 
deration, and your prudence. 

His m. Jeſty beholds, with the 
higheit fatlsStactiun, the zeal and 
loy alty of his people of Ireland ; 
aud I have his in. zeſty's expreſs 
commands to aſſure you of the 
moit cordial returns of his royal 
favour avd paternal affedtion. 

[ have the deepeſt ſenſe of every 
obligation to confirm my attach- 
ment to this kingdom; and it will 
be the conſtant object of wy admi- 
niſtration, and the warmeit impulſe 
of my heart, to forward the ſucce(s 
of her intereſts, and to. promote the 
proiperity of the empire, 


The Opec h of the Ambaſſador F.xtra- 
arch, ary Jrom their High Mig bei- 
en, ihe States Ge ere cf tne 


hy 


n 


United Provinces, to t [my 

of Germany, on be ng adn» 

their Aud ence of lear:; „ 

day, February 15, 1: $6, 
Sire, 

THE miſſion which we bat! 
honour of performing at you! 
pw: court, being now cn 
iy fullilled by the fo much yh 

r reſtoration of peace and un 
between your imperial je 
the republic, their high my 


neſſes have thought proper d U ad 
call us. * 

This bleſſed event has gira ohh 
vigour to thoſe ſentiments d i | 
ration which their high ni int 
nefles entertain for your 1 Tg =_ 
majeſty, and which we bu i a 
command to express. 1 

Thoſe ſentiments, from 5 of | 
they never varied, will vos le nqui 
indifloluble by the new tes i 
the-republic is happy to = — 
tered into with your imp 
jeſty ; we think ourſive: 10 
happy that it is in our pose 
preſent you the {irit homer | —_ 
jencaments, winch arc turtucre A 
firmed in the letter we hurt 1780 
nour to deliver from tar IN 
mightineſies. 

All that remains ior us mb] 
to offer to your majelts tte Lord 
bleu acknowle edgmenis dor tl City 
reception we — bee (.00 boat 
with, as alſo the atlurancs ©) \T 
reſpectful wiſhe 8. 4nd of tat! krates 
ſenſibility which mult imp) dan 
one who his the happineb ith t! 
proaching your majely the r 

May the glorious rig d deri 
imperial majeſty, deſtiaed t v and 
plete the felicity of you; IV Wit 
daily adminifter to fame, kact i 
means to extend, and FI kn 
your great aud au ful 1 0 
the zra of Joſeph I [, link s doubt 
Titus, Trajanus, and vl. of it 
your predeceſſors in the N eriden 


„ peace, and the hap- 
of mankind. 

ANSWER. 

Gentlemen, 

du may aſſure their high 
elles that I am equally 
! the ditputes that had ariſen 
nally ſettled, as this cannot 
found to the mutual adran- 
f both nations; the more ſo, 
!! obPac!es being leve led, the 
-ndſhip which always ſubſiſt- 
t en them cannot again be 
upted, As to vou, gentle- 
| am glad to have been 
ined with you, and ſuch a 
; muſt have been very plesſ- 
von, fince it has been the 
Kd - work, as well as the 
ot effecting the reſtoration, 
nquillity. 


. 
0 * 
ani 


Piſton of the Lord IM ryor and 
"Men of T nden, concern the 
"ment of Felons, preſinted to 
vet „e Wedneſday, March 
1750. 


KING's 4½% Excellent Ma- 


, 

umble Petition of the Court 
Lord Vavor and Aldermen of 
City of London, 

Peacth, 

il vour Petitioners, the 
rates tor the city of London, 
bid an opportunity of ob{erv- 
ith the moiſt heart-felt con- 
tue rapid and alarming in- 
e imes and depredations in 
if and its neighbo rhood, c- 
v Within the laſt chree years. 
Ef tact it ſuch infreaſe is too 
known, too ſeverely 
fFliy's ſubjects, 
Mu d if any direct 
" it wereſwanting, it will 
fridently 4ppear from the 


UB LL i:0 


be for ever recorded as that“ 


* 


Pr (6) 
number of days empl-yed in the 
trial of felons at the Old Bailey, 
which, upon an average of the laſt 
three years, have been upwards of 
Fitty-tive in the year; whereas 
the higheſt average of any ' hree 
years prior to the year 177%, was 
leſs than Forty-lix, and the general 
average of twenty years prior to 
that period, leſs than Thirty - four 
days in the year. 

That the increaſe of the crime 
of burglary is become moſt alarm- 
ing to your majeſty's ſubjects, which 
increaſe your petitioners are inclin- 
ed to aſcribe to the great number 
of experienced and well practiſed 
thieves now in the kingdom, who 
commit this atrocious crime with 
fuch art. that ſcarce any precautions 
are ſufficient to guard againſt it. 
And the ſame experience that en- 
ables theſe offenders to perpetrate 
this offence with eaſe, has probably 
convinced them that it is attended 
with lets perſonal danger and ha- 
zard of detection than moſt other 
oftences, ; 

That in the years from January 
1-66 to December 1775, both in- 
eluſive, (which time immediately 
preceded the ſtop that was put to 
tranſportation) above Three thou- 
ſand one hundred perſons were 
tranſported from London and Mid- 
dle ex alone; nd having reaſon to 
believe that all the reſt ot the king- 
dom have furniſhed an equal num- 
ber, the whole amount of the tranſ- 
ports in theſe ten years has been 
above Six thouſand, That the num» 
ber of priſoners tried and convicted 
of telony in the ten ſucceeding 
years, from the beginning of 776 
to 1785, having greatly 1ncrea'ed, 
there is every reaſon to believe, 
that, if the executive juice had 
remained the fame, the tranſports 
in thoſe years would have much 
exceeded the number of the ten 

(E 3) prececing z 
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preceding; but the regular courſe 
of tranſportation having been in- 
terrupted during that period, and 
few opportunities found by govern- 


ment of ſending convicts abroad, 


and thoſe only in ſmall numbers, 
your petitioners hum ly ſubmit to 
your majeſty, that it neceſſarily 
follows, that after making an al- 
lowance for the ſmall number ſent 
abroad, and for the convicts who 
may have died during that period, 
there muſt now remain within the 
kingdom, either at large, or in the 
different priſons, at leaſt Four thou- 
ſand perſons, who, in the judg- 
ment of the law, were proper to 
have been ſent out of it, 

That your petitioners humbly 
conceive that this dreadful accumu- 
lation is alone ſufficient to account 
for all the evils that are ſo heavily 
felt and fo juſtly complained of, 
both as to the over-crowded ſtate of 
the gaols and the increaſe of crimes 


and of offenders. 


To what extent the miſchiefs that 
are ſo ſeverely felt already, and the 
fatal conſequences ſo july appre- 
hended, may be carried by a long- 
er continuance of fo rapid and 
alarming an accumulation of con- 
victs within the kingdom, no human 
wiſdom can foreſee, 

When facts ſo important as theſe, 
and which ſo materially affect the 
peace and ſecurity of your majeſty's 
ſubjects in general, and eſpecially 
of this great city, have come within 
the knowledve of your petitioners, 
they would ill diſcharge their dut 
to your majeſty, or the public, if 
they negleed moſt humbly to lay 
them at the foot of the throne, 
earneſtly beſeeching your majeſty 
to direct ſuch meaſures to be taken, 
as to your roval wiſdom ſhall ſeem 
beſt, for providing a ſpeedy and due 
execution of the law, both as to 
capital puniſhment and tranſpor- 


poſed perſons of differ j 


n 


tation, without which all « 
regulations muſt prove nun 
and abortive, and the niche 
complained of mult daily ani ry 
ly increaſe. 


Reſolutions reſpeting a County bu 
by the General Qu 8, 
4 the Wifl Riding in lin 
held at Pontefradt, on the 1y) 
April, 1786, brfore the En 
Eflnghate Chairman, and lin 0 dt 
other Fuftices of the Peace, tþ, 
WHEREAS idle, diſorderly, made 

dangerous perſons, of all d ame 

tions, are conſtantly want prev 
about, and the commiſſion of cnn 

and offences hath increaſed u 

alarming degree: 

It is Reſolved, 
iſt. That it be earneſtly w 


mended to the principal in av". T. 
of all places, to agree in un I"y t 
together, under certain ris offer 
regulations, for the better | to e 
pole of detecting felons, c ie pe 
vagrants, night - walkers, . , tl 
poachers, — pawn-brokens ! id 1 
0 


are often guilty ot male pra 


and particularly in receiving! a art 
oods, knowing them to be c ebend 
ſellers by falſe weights and ering 
ſures, perſons adulteraring 0 es wi 


properly mixing meal, fo 


and, in ſhort, all thoſe who! who 
any way guilty of a breach ewho 
law. fn) 
24, That ſme regulation right 
to be made in the appoint” to ib 
proper conſtables, and tit! actua 


be required to exert them" Gu 
bringing to juſtice fer He 1 
aforeſaid, as they will anfy 
contrary at their peril. 4 
they be alſo required to © hou! 
ticularly vigilant in tht n 1 are 
horſe- races, fairs, feaſts, ®, 
or other public meetings; 


3, 0 or in 


ee 


» known to reſort thither, for 
more convenient purpoſe of 
ing on their unlawful de- 


d. That it would be of great 
le benefit, it all juſtices of the 
: wovld pleaf- to hold a ſpeci.l 
p's in their ſeveral diſtricts, 
a fortnight (as it is already 
in ſeveral parts of this Rid- 
| or even oftener (at leuſt for 
time) if they find occaſion 
0 ding. | | 
b. That privy ſearches ſhould 
made in every diſtrict, as near 
ame hour as may be, a day or 
previous to ſuch ſeflions, where 
ders (ragrants Thiefly ſo) may 
brought to ſpeedy juſtice; by 
% imme. intel corrected, or 
"wite dealt with according to 


b. That were this mode of pro- 
ug to be carried into full et- 
oflenders would find it dith- 
to eſcape from juſtice, the 
e peace would be greatly re- 
«, tue office of a magittrate 
4 become leſs irkſome, large 
ot money would be faved 
i are now laviſhed away in 
ehending, keeping in priſon, 
ering vacrants, and others; 
les would be eaſed of the trou- 
nd expence in relieving per. 
"who travel with paſſes, and 
hol. lives are often ſpent in 
Nina vagrancy ; and a final 
myht, in a great degree, be 
to thoſe numerous beggars 
iCtually extort money by im- 
s, under various pretenct $, 
* Ignorance or credulity of 


. That the great number of 
© houſes, and eſpecially thoſe 
L are kept by improper per- 
n proper ſituations, are 
eure of various miſchiefs, and 
ere, until ſuch time as a re- 
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duction of them can be effected, 
(which is much to be defired) ir 
is a matter of great moment that 
theoccupiers of ſuch houſes offend- 
ing agamſt the law, ſhould have 
their licences withheld, their recog- 
nizances eltreated, or be otherwite 
puniſhed, according to the nature 
of the off-nce. | 
7th. To prevent the increaſe of 
theſe ' houſes, the clergy, parith- ' 
officers, and others, are requeſted 
not to grant any certificates, 10 
enable perſons to obtain licences, 
unleſs they have full ſatisfaction of 
the truth to which they ſubſcribe, 
and that ſuch houſe is really want- 
ed for the public conventence : 
and further, that ſuch certificates 
ſhould be communicated to the 
juſtices of the diviſion four weeks 
previous to their holding their 
Brewſter ſeſſions. 
sth. That houſes of evil fame, 
common brothels, houſes for har- 
bouring of vagrants, and ſuch like, 
are in many places become a no- 
rorious grievance; and that it is rhe 
interell, as well as the duty of 
every man, to exert himſelf in 
ſuppreſhing them. 
gth. That as many perſons are 
diſcour-ged from apprebending and 
prof: curing offenders, by an idea 
of the great expence thereof, it is 
proper to declare, that ail judges 
and juſtices of the peace are impow- 
ered by law to grant an adequate 
allowance to proſecutors and wit- 
nefles ; juſtices of the peace alfo, 
out of ſeſſions, are ready to make 
every liberal gratification to thoſe 
who purſue, apprehend, or convey 
offenders to pritons : and in many 
places there are ſubſcriptions or 
monies collected by wa f aſſeſſ - 
ment, for the above purpoſes. 
10th. That in thoſe places where 
Sunday-ſchools have been opened, 
their good effefts are plainly per- 
(E 4) ceived 


(72). P-U-B LI C 
ceived in the orderly and decent 
comp rimment of the youth who 
are inſtructed therein: it is there- 
fore moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed, 
that thoſe virtuous citizens who 
have begun this good work, would 
continue their beſt endeavours to 
forward it with that zeal and per- 
ſeverance which its great import- 
ance requires. And if theſe inſti- 
tutions ſhould become eſta"-l1ſhed 
throughout the kingdom, there is 
good reaſon to hope, that they wi'l 
produce an happy change in the 
general morals ot the people, and 
thereby render the execution of 
criminal juſtice leſs frequently ne- 
ceſſary. 

It is Ordered, that the thanks 
of this court be given to the rev. 
Henry Zouch for his communica- 
tion of the above propoſitions ; and 
he is requeſted to publiſh the 
obſervations on which they were 
founded. Eq 


FY —_ 


The Petition of the Inhabitants of the 

County of Middieſex, and the Cities 
e London and Weſtminſter, p» e- 
ſented to the Houſe of Lord, in 
June, 1786, againſ? a Bill for 
regulating Lotteries, ui, had 
paſſed ihe Houje of Commons, but 
evhich, in the Sequel, <vas rejected 
by the Lords. 

To the Right Honouradle the Lords 
Spiritacl and Temparal in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 

IIIE humble petition ſheweth, 
that your lordſhips petitioners are 

greatly alarmed at the increaſe of 

ſtatut:s which aboliſh the inqueſis 
by grand jury, and trial by peers, 
and which inveſt juſtices of the 
peace with the powers of theſe 
great protectors of the liberties and 
properties ot i ngliſhmen. 

6 'That your lordſhip's petitioners 
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have read with aftoniſhmey;' 
brought into the houſe gf © 
mons by William Maiawarin, g 
entitled, * A bill for amending 
more eſſectually carrying hu 
cution an act, made in the 
year of the reign of his pr 
majeſty, 1 4 An at hb 
licenſing lottery. - office km er 
and regulating the ſale of lux 
tickets.“ 

That the ſaid bill, if carrie! 

a law, will operate as a fr: oh 
vance upon every delcription ol 
majrlty's ſubjects, 
That ſaid bill inveſts jutze 
the peace with greater pour or 
than were ever inreſted in as 
his majeſty's courts of red 
exerciſed or aſſumed by thecour 
{tar chamber. 

That ſaid bill inveſls jultcs 
rant general warrants again! 
ons named or deſcribed, to las 

their perſons, their houſes, ora 
other place, whether by as 
night, cn oath being made i 
them, that ſuch pertons art 
pected to have in their hautes 
any other place, or'concca.% 4 
their perſons, any lott: ry reg 
books, whether ſuch periats 
male or female. 
That ſaid bill takes away e 
protection of habitation, 4 
your pe itioners, their ue, 
daughters, liable to the molti 
violation of perſon, and that 
perty to the mercy of ccf 
doned wre'ch who dilregats 
crime of perjury. 
That ſaid bill takes 27) 
writ of certiorari ; and tho 
gives the ſubjects a right to fe 
to the quarter ſeſſions, 57 * 
that appeal nugatory, 41"? 
ers the juſtice to de ftr tn 
ings produced in evidence 9 
him, and of courſe dpi 


Aulati 
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the only means of 
ih Can acquit him upon 


MN” its 
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hit laid bill obliges perſons 
ed 19 infwer to interrovatu- 
by bill, and criminae them- 


e ſaid bill empowers juſtices 
er-nt warrants to apprehend 
43 who neglect atren ing as 
elſes, though ſuch perions 
never have rec: ire any um- 
„and may at the time ſuch 
moas is left at their houſe or 
be, b abſent in a diit.nt part 
he country. 

or thete reaſons, and becauſe 
r lordihip's petitioners under- 
d that fad bill pafled through 
honourable he houfe of om- 
in great hurry, and at times 
n very tew members were pre- 
„ your lordthip's petitioners 
bls hope your lordſhips will 
this petition into con':dera- 
„and not paſs this bill tato a 


ad your lor:iſhip's petitioners 
ſhall ever pray. 


— 


Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheri) fis, and Common 
ounce! of the City of London, pre- 
evted to his Majefly on Friday, 
1251 ly 1786, on the Occ ion 
f 5 happy Ejeape from Aſuſſ- 
R190, 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

WE, your majeity's duriful and 
al fub,e*ts, the ord mayor, al- 
men, and commons ot the cir 
London, in common council 
rmbled, humbly approach the 
ne with our mo.t fincere con- 
Wilations on the providential 
\werance maniteſled in the failure 
"uit outrageous attempt which 
wely endangered your majeſty's 
Fil perſon, 


PAPERS. (73) 
Impelled at once by duty and 


inclination, your majeny's faithful 
citizens of London are happy in 
tenderins an untcigned aſſurance 
oi ther affection and zeal for 
your majeſty's pe ſon and govern» 
meut. | 

Deep'y ſenſible of the value and 
importance of your majeſty's life 
to the proſperity of your kingdoms, 
and of the unſpeakable affliction 
which your people w-ul:ii have 
ſuſtained by its mourntul termina- 
tion. the late horrid occurrence 
(which threatened that national 
calamny) could not fail to excite 
in their minds a proportionate a- 
larm ; but more particularly pain- 
ful and ſevere were their ſentations, 
on reflecting that your majeſty's 
gracious attention to the petitions 
of your ſubjects had proved the 
lamentable cauſe of expohing your 
lacred perſon to danger. 

Permit us, royal fir, to add our 
moſt tervent prayers, that your 
reign may continue long and proſ- 
perous over free, happy, and unit- 
ed ſubjects ; and that your deſcend- 
ants may trantmit the bleſſings the 
nation now enjoys to the lateſt 
poiterity, 

Signed, by order of court, 


WILLIAu Rix. 


Axs WER. 


I receive, with the greateſt plea- 
ſure, the very affectionate expreſ- 
tions of your duty and attachment 
to me, and thank you, for your 
congratulations up'n the providen- 
tial deliverance from the attack 
which has been lately made upon 
my perſon : thoſe profeſſions can- 
not but be acceptable to me from 
my loyal city of London, to whom 
I am always diſpoſed to ſhew 
every mark of attention and re- 
gard, 


The 
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The Addreſs of the Biſhop of London, 
Dean ind Chapter of . Paul's, 
and Clergy of the Cities of London 
and Wiſiminfeer. 

To the KING's , Excellent 

Majefty. 
Moft Gracious Sovereign, 
WE, your majeſty's moſt dutiſul 
and loyal fubjects, th: biſhop of 

London. the dean and chapter of 

St Paul's, and the clergy of the 

cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of the 
many and invaluable bleſſings which 
we enjoy under your majeſty's miid 
and auſpicious government, the 
great advantage which religion has 
ever received from your counte- 
nance and protection, and the con 
fant ſupport which morality has 
derived from your example, cannot 
but feel ourſelves particularly inte- 
reited in the ſafety of your majeſ- 
ty's life; and we beg leave to pre- 
fent to your majeſty our moſt ſin- 
cere congratul tions on its late pro- 
vidential preſervation 

We have returned our thanks to 
God for this inſtance of his good- 
neſs to your majeſty ;. and we ſhail 
not fail continually to pray to God, 
that that lite which he has thus ſig- 
nally protected, may long be con- 
tinued to vour majeſty in uninter- 
rupted health and proſperity. 


The Adureſi of the Biſhop and Clergy 
of the Dioceſe of leger. 


WE, your majeſty*s moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the biſhop, the 
denn and chapter, and the clergy 
of the dioceſe of Cheſter, beg per- 
miſſion tv offer to your maje v our 
fincereſt congratulations on the late 
providential deliverance of our 
royal perſon from the hand of an 


aſlaſſin. 


C 


It would be vnbecoming v 
order of men, it would he peel 
arly oflenſive in ours, to aypnuy 
your Mxjei'y on this occalu.ng 
the language of aduiatim; but they 
who are in the ſmall-it ders 
quainted with the unitory r g 
and religious tenor of your nigh 
ty's private life, and who ref: 6 
they ought, on the mai y inz4lule 
bleſſings this nation experiem 
der your ma'etty's mild and per- 
nal government, will not, ut at 
confident, charge us with tract 
ing the ſtricteſt bounds t mat 
when we ſay, that the loſs of fd 
an example, and ſuch a foveren 
would have been one of the tem 
eſt calamities with which beam 
couid have afflicted this land: vis 
ever difference of fentiments t 
may be on other points, on thx 
believe there is but one opinion. 

It affords us ſome conio!ativn! 
know that the ſole contriver o 
frantic deſign was nothing mort 
than a wretched maniac; a e 
ſtance, however, from whic! r 
may draw this awtul leſion, tw 
not only the felicity, but then 
exiſtence of the greateſt poter us 
and the moſt flou riſlurg emp" 
may be endangered by the tecbitl 


agents, and that in God alone! ou in 
their ſecurity and refuge. not 

The recent proof be has i 's life 
pleaſed to give us of this g. In or 
truth demands the warmeſt and & The 
vouteit expreifons ot our than eand 
neſs. And alarmed as ail our f. ped b 
bave fuſt been, by feeling our vitiou 


. 29 1 
cn the very brink of deliruc es C 


ve implore with redoubled a0: tree 
the almighty Ruler ot the ven ud; { 
that he would ſtill continue 8 this 1 


ſame watchful care over vo. e alta 


jeſty's perſon, which he has areal dſt to 
— in ſo fignal an inane ions | 
and t 

jeſty and your royal family, 2%" ſear} 


he would grant you © cation 


enjoy ent 
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ment of that peace, proſperi- 
and general ſatisfaction, which 
bleſſing on your majeſty's coun- 
has viſibly diffuſed through e- 
part of your dominions. 


Al eſ of the Biſhop and Clergy 
of the Dioceſe of Lauda 


te KIN G's % Excellent 
Majeſty. 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

VE, the biſhop, the archdeacon 
| chapter, and the clergy of the 
ele of Landaff, your majeſty's 
al and dutiful ſubjects, humbly 
eat your majeſiy gracioutly to 
ept our faithful congratulations 
the protection which the god 
pridence of God has lately vouch- 
d to your majeſiy from the at- 
k of an inſane aſſaſſin. 

FT he mildneſs of your majeſty's 
rernment, united with the ex- 
plary probity and condeſcenſion 
your private life, can have left 
ur majeſty no del iberate enemies, 
apprebenſion of danger from the 


late calamitous event your ma- 
ty will feel a comfort, which is 
ly felt by all your people, from 
wing that the hand of violence 
* not med againi your majeſ- 
5 life by the ſpirit of public tac- 
n or private diſcontent, 

The worlt of kings, in every 
eand country, have been encou- 
ged by the adulatory addreſſes of 
gitious men to perſevere in the 
es of gorernment deſtructive to 
* treedom and felicity of man- 
ud; fincerity and truth have been 
tas way, ſo of en ſacrificed on 
* altar of private intereſt, as al- 
to render ſuſpicious the pro- 
ons of honeſt men on the faire(t 
410ns; yet, on this occaſion, 
{ear uot te being accuſed of flat- 


lice of any of your ſubjects. In 


tery or infincerity, when we avow, 
in the face of the world, that we 
believe there is not a ſingle perſon 
in your majeſty's dominions who 
will not join with us in thanking 
God for this inſtance of his good- 
neſs towards you, and in praying 
that he will long continue to us the 
happineſs, and the liberty, civil 
and religious, which we enjoy un- 
der your majeſty's government. 


The Addreſs of the Biſhop and Clergy 
of the Dioceſe of St. Aſaph. 


To the KING's miſt Excellent 
Majeſty. 

WE, the biſhop, dean and chap- 
ter, and clergy of the dioceſe of 
St. Aſaph, aik leave, with unfeign- 
ed and loyal humility, to congratu- 
late your majeiiy on your late de- 
liverance from the knife of the aſ- 
ſafſin, When ſuch dangers are ſome- 
times permitted to threaten the 
greateſt of the ſons of men, we are 
authorized by ſcripture to regard 
them as the awful admonitions of 
Providence to conſider the import- 
ance of their duty, and the uncer- 
tainty of the time allotted to fulfil 
it. May your majeſty's mind be 
always duly impreſſed with a reli- 
gious ſenſe of thoſe virtues and 
public ſervices which the higheſt of 
all human ſtations requires at your 
hands. May you always poſſeſs 
thoſe powers of mind, and that 
enlarged and active benevolence, 
which are requiſite to preſide with 
wiſdom over a people that was once 
virtuous, and that is ſtill generous, 
brave, and enlightened. In offering 
up theſe prayers we depart not from 
our character as blameleſs miniſters 
of the goſpel, and we wiſh to en- 
rich your majeſty with greater bleſſ- 
ings than is in the power of flat- 
tery to invent; we wiſh you the 

glory, 
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glory, the virtue, and the heaven- 
ly prerogative of making a great 
people happy under a mild, uncor- 
rupt, and able government; and 
we include tn our wiſhes the laſting 
ſecurity and ſplendor of your royal 
houſe ; that warm attachment and 
fidclity in your ſubjects which only 
the ſenſe of their own happineſs 
can inſpire. And may that bappt- 
neſs every day increa'e, by a gene- 
ral imitation of thoſe amiable do- 
meltic virtues of which your ma- 
zeſty and your royal conſort have 
given the world ſo fair an example. 


The Adareſs of the Proteflant Di/- 
ſenting Minifters in and about the 
Cities of London aud Weſftminſier. 


Moſt Gracious Sovercign, 

WE, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the proteſtant 
diflenting miniſters in and about the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
beg leave to approach your royal 
perſon with our warmeſt congratu- 
lations on the late fignal interpoſi- 
tion of divine providence in favour 
of your majeuy's invaluable life: 
an event which has afforded joy to 
all your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, 
and to none more than the proteſt- 
ant diſſenters, who look up with 
affectionate reverence to the diſtin- 
guiſhed virtues of their ſovereign, 
and who feel themſelves happy in 
the enjoyment of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties, which have receiv- 
ed ſo memorable a conlirmatior. and 
enlargement fince your majeſty's 
acceſſion to the throne ot theſe 
kingdoms. . : 

To that Great Being, whoſe arm 
ſo graciouſly ſhielded your majeſ- 
ty's perſon in the moment of din- 
ger, we have offered our moſt 
grateful acknowledgments ; fervent- 
ly graying, that the like ſenſe of 

| 6 
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the divine interference whit) u 
maieſty deroutly feels, nice + 
deeply impreſſed on the lean; & 
all your ſubjects. 

Permit us, Sir, to add, ther we 
joy on this occalion is gh 
heightened, by reflecting thy ts 
horrid ſtroke your majeity (4 lay 
pily eſcaped was guided not by th 
hand of premeditated malice, hu 
of compaſſionable inſinitr ; the + 
poſe which this conſideration ju#x 


creates in your majeity” brea: an ce. 
that of your royal conſort, carte pt 
teil of atfording the higheit fait. ne 


tion to your people, whoſe barg. 
neſs is intimately connected wh 
that of their ſovereion, 

With great pleaiure we embrec 
this opportunity of aſſuring vw 
majeſty of our affectionate and it 
violable attachment to your perl 
and government; nor ill veces 
Sir, to offer our moſt ardent p 
to Almighty God, that your lie 
may be protracted, unser the mil BW Rv: 
of. Providence, to the mol: «118+: 
period ; and that the crown vour 
majeſty receiied from your i. 
ous anceſtors, may defcend, acre 
ed with all their and your princes 
virtues, to your lateſt pulteriy. 


e of 

— mm nr mn teri 
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The Add eſs of the Callas 0 
a Ireland. ur m. 


May it pleaſe your maief”, 
WE, your majeſty's moſt cu 
and loyal ſubjects, the cathvu08 
ot Ireland, humbly beg leare ! 
approach the throne with our wo 
hncere congratulations on your 7 
jeſty's happy and provicentis! © 


ſcape from the late horrid a 


orider 


Whil 
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on your ſacred perſon. af 
It gives us the moſt poig gan 4 bl 
hearttelt pain, that an attempt“ . 


46 
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baſe and degenerate could be 


1 Tv f } rence 0 
aguinſt the lite Ot the Molt fe! Jou 


ee 


er of his people; and we are 
le only in believing that it 
ed from inſauity of mind 
than depravicy of heart. 7 
ruly gratetu. for the eſſential 
wwe have received during 
ir majeſty s auſpicious reign, we 
+ {el ourſelves particularly in- 
ted in every circumſtance that 
id the welfare of the belt of 
cizns; and permit us to aſſure 
ir maſeity of our utmoſt abhor- 
ce and dete tation of every at - 
pt to di urb your private peace, 
the pablic tranquillity of your 
NINIONSs 

We ſupplicate the Supreme Be- 
to grant to your majelty a long 
| happy reign ; and ro continue 
crown of theſe realms to your 
/trious houſe unto its lateſt po- 
ity, 


2 
*% 


Addreſs of the Superiors of the 
Roman Catholick Cle gy of the Pro- 
rut of M unfiere 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
WE, your majelty's molt faith- 
| lubject:s, the ſuperiors of the 
man Catholic Clergy in the pro- 
ce of Muntier, having ottered up 
r fervent thanks to the Almighty 
x tor your majeſty's happy eſcape 
m the horrid attempt made on 
ur majeſty*s moſt ſacred perſon, 
lume, in all humility, to preſent, 
the foot of your royal throne, in 
ename of the Roman Catholic 
y of this province, our moit 
atul and loyal congratulations on 
a4 inal interpoſition of divine 
bridence, 

Vhilt in this expreſſion of our 
to your majeſty, we join in the 
urerlal exultation of all ranks of 
fellow. ſubjects for the preſer- 
don of a well-beloved ſovereign, 
Jour majeſty's Roman Catho- 
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lic ſabjects, feel an additional joy 
trom the grateful remembrance we 
conſtantly have, that whatever hap- 
py change has been made in our fi- 
tuation in this kingdom is chiefly 
owing to your majeity's paternal at- 
tention to us. 

Our joy, may it pleaſe your ma- 
jeſty, would have been as complete 
on the preſent occaſion as any hu- 
man event could make it, but for 
the allay it receives in the affliction 
brought upon us by the tumultunus 
meetings of tome of the loweſt claſs 
in this province. Yet, at the ſame 
time that, we bemoan the unwarrant- 
able excefles of a miſguided rabble, 
it is no {mall comfort to us to think, 
that we have not been wanting in 
what depended on us to prevent and 
to remedy theſe evils. Our con- 
fant endeavours to promote reli- 
gion, peace, aid good order have 
not been altogether fruitleſs ; what- 
ever be the guilt of the deluded 
people who now diſturb the public 
tranquillity, we have the heartfelt 
ſatistaction of being convinced that 
not a ſhadow of diſaffection to your 
majeſty's perſon or government is 
imputable to them. 

We hope that the prudent mea- 


ſures, the firm yet merciful exer- 


tions adopted by thoſe entruſted here 
with your majeſty's authority, will 
be ethcicur to put a liop to the li- 
centious miſdeeds of an unruly mul- 
tude, and to provide efiectually a- 
gainſt a repetition of them, 

We, on our parts, ſhall conti- 
nue to employ our moſt zealous 
efforts to impreſs thoſe under our 
influence with a ſenſe of conſcien- 
tious ſubordination to the laws, and 
to exhort them ever to follow that 
peacetul, induttrious, upright line 
of conduct, which alone can be- 
come thein, and which the religion 
they profeſs, as well as their grati- 
tude, dictate to be due to the juſ- 

tice 


(78) re 
tice and mildneſs of your majeſty's 
government. 


May the Almighty God, by whom 
kings reign, long preſerve your ma- 
jeſty, amidſt the enjoyment of eve- 
ry deſirable bleſſing, to be an ex- 
amp'e, from your royal virtues, 
ro the rulers of the earth, and to 
be, from the unrivalled ſuccels of 
your government, the comfort and 
the happineſs of your people. 

We are, may 1t pleaſe your ma- 
jeſty, with the moſt inviolable at- 
tachment and ſubmiſſive gratitude, 
your majeſty's moſt loyal, moſt du- 
tiful, and moſt obedient ſubjects, 
the Superiors of the Roman Catho- 
— Clergy of the province of Mun- 

er. 


ai. 


The Addreſs of the Preſident and 
Fellows of the Royal College of 
Phyſicians in London. 


May it pleaſe ue Majeſty, 

WE, your majeſty's moſt faith- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the preſident 
and fellows of the Royal College of 
Phylicians in London, beg leave to 
approach your majelty, with all 
humility, to expreſs our duty and 
unfeigned joy for your majeſty's 
happy deliverance from the danger 
of a moſt deſperate attempt on your 
ſacred perſon; an attempt, which 
only inſanity of mind could have 
ſuggeſted, and which only the di- 
vine interpoſition could have fruſ- 
trated, | 

Glory, Sir, reſults from danger, 
It is in fituations of ſurprize and a- 
larm, that the genuine and noble 
qualities of exalted minds are emi- 
nently diſplayed and diſtinguiſhed. 
The collected firmneſs and compo- 
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ed aſſailant, are recent prog g 
that magnanimiry and benerglug, 
which have ever character tt wx 
m1jelty, and endeared you ty te 
hearts of a brave aud gene 
people. 

Whilſt all ranks and ores g 
men. are zealouſly proteſſig they 
ſentiments, it may not milbecm 
us, Sir, to bear teſtimony tore 
more private and perſonal excel 
cies. Courts and palaces hare . 
ly been the ſcenes of abitmow 
neſs and temperance. . hat ya 
majeſty, amidit all the incitzme: 
to gratification and indulgene 
ſhould ſteadily perſevere in uu 
exampled mar havnt is at ond 
an upbraiding remonſtrance agunk 
the unhappily prevailing lozur 
and the ſtrongeſt ſecurity tor t 

reſervation of your health, tort 
__ continuance of your in 
able life, and conſequently ot tx 
national happineſs. 

May the merciful hand of I) 
vidence be ever extended over n 
for protecting your ſacred per 
from outrage and violence! Vers 
ly with perfect confidence on y0u 
majelly's habitual and determins 
virtue, as the ſureil human me 
of averting from you the ordne 
calamities which are incident toc 
nature, 
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Convention hetrveen his Britti l 
jefly and the King of Sha n, K 
at London, the 14th of I 

1786. 

THE kings of England ande 
Spain, animated with the lane & 
fire of conſolidating, by ee 
means in their power, the her 
ſhip ſo happily ſubſiſting ber 


them and their kingdoms, and n 
ing, with one accord, to p- 
even the ſhadow of miſunc* 5 
ing which might be occaf hee 


ſure with which your majefly met 

the horrid atrack, and the tender- 

neſs and compaſſion exerted in the 

ſame critical moment for the wretch. 
8 


doubt 
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is of diſputes between the ſub- 
; 0a the frontiers of the two 
archie-, eſpecially in diſtant 
atries, as are thoſe in America, 
e thought proper to ſettle, with 
polſible good faith, by a new 


z of Great Britain has named 
moſt noble and moſt excellent 


reton, Marquis of Carmarthen, 
Britannic majeſty's ”> coun- 
r, and principal fe 
e for the department of foreign 
irs, &c. &c &c. and the catho- 
king has likewiſe authorized 
n Bernardo del Campo, knight 
the noble order of Charles the 
bird, ſecretary of the ſame order, 


e, and his miniſter plenipoten- 
to the king of Great Britain; 
0 having communicated to each 
er their reſpective full powers, 
pared in due form, have agreed 
i the following articles. 
At. I, His Britannic majeſly's 
ects, and the other coloniſts 
o have hitherto enjoyed the pro- 
won of England, ſhall evacuate 
country of the Moſquitos, as 
il as the continent in general, 
the iflands adjacent, without 
tpton, fituated beyond the line 
ein after deſcribed, as what 
Cit to be the frontier of the ex- 
t of territory granted by his 
bolie majeſty to the Engliſh, 
the uſes ſpecified in the third 
þ le of the preſent convention, 
in addition to the country al- 


"1pu/ations agreed upon by the 
utlar.cs of the two crowns in 
ö J. \ 


, nl 
4 


bes, miſconceptions, or other 


3 

10 rention. the points which might 
0 day or other be productive ot 
Tour h inconveniencies, as the ex 

ll. ence of tormer times has very 


4 Francis, baron Oſborne of 


cretary of 


retary of the ſupreme council of 


| . * . 
granted to them in virtue of 
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Art. II. The Cathohc king, to 
prove, on his fide, to the king ar 
Great Britain, the ſincerity of his 
ſentiments of friendſhip towards his 
ſaid majeſty, and the Britiſh na- 
tion, will grant to the Engliſh 
more exteniive limits than thoſe 
ſpecified in the laſt ereaty of peace: 
and the faid limits of the lands 
added by the preſent convention 
ſhall for the future be underſtood 


u ſhewn, To this end, the- in the manner following. 


The Engliſh line, beginning 
from the ſea, ſhall take the centre 
of the river Sibun or Jabon, and 
continue up to the ſource of the 
ſaid river; from thence it ſhall 
croſs in a firait line the interme- 
diate land, till it interſects the river 
Wallis; and by the centre of the 
ſame river, the ſaid line ſhall de- 
ſcend. to the point where it will meet 
the line already ſettled and marked 
out by the commiſſaries of the two 
crowns in 1783: which limits, 
following the continuation of the 
faid line, ſhall be obſerved as for- 
me:ily ſtipulated by the defimutiv 
treaty, | 

Art. III. Although no other ad- 
vantages have hitherto been in 
queſtion, except that of cutting 
wood tor dying, yet his catholic 
majeſty. as a greater proof of his 
diſpoition to oblige the king of 
Great Britain, will grant to the 
Engliſh the liberty oft cutting all 
other wood, without even excepting 
mahogany, as well as gathering 
all the fruits, or produce of the 
earth, purely natural and unculti- 
vated, which may, beſides being 
carried away in their natural ſtate, 
become an object of utility or of 
commerce, whether for tood or for 
manufactures : but it 1s expreſsly 
agreed, that this ſtipulation is never 
to be uſed as a pretext for eſta- 
bliſhing in that country any plan- 
tation of ſugar, coffee, cacao, or 

other 
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other like articles, or any fabric or 
manufacture, by means of mills or 
other machines whatſoever (this 
reſtrĩction however does not regard 
the uſe of faw mills for cutting or 
otherwiſe preparing the wood), 
fince all the lands in queſtion being 
indiſputably acknowledged to be- 
long of right ta the crown of Spain, 
no ſettlements of that kind, or the 


population which would follow, 


could be allowed. 

The Engliſh ſhall be permitted 
to tranſport and convey all ſuch 
wood, and other produce of the 
place, in its natural and unculti— 
vated ſtate, down the rivers to the 
ſea, but without even going be- 
yond the limits which are preſcrib- 
ed to them by the ſtipulations above 
granted, — 
ing an opportunity of aſcending the 
faid rivers. beyond their bounds, 
into the countries belonging to 
Spain. 

Art. IV. The Engliſh ſhall be 
permitted to occupy the ſmall iſland 
known by the names of Cafina, St. 
George's Key, or Cayo Caiina, in 
confideration of the . circumſtance 
of that part of the coaſts oppoſite 
to the ſaid iſland being looked upon 
as ſubject to dangerous diſorders ; 
but this permitſion is only to be 
made uſe of for purpoſes of real 
utility : and as great abuſes, no 
leſs contrary to the intentions of 
the Britiſh government than the 
eſſential intereſts of Spain, might 
ariſe from this permitſan, it is here 
ſtipulated, as an indiſpenſable con- 
dition, that no fortification, or 
work of defence whatever, ſhall at 


any time be erected there, nor any 


body of troops poſted, nor any 
iece of artillery kept there; and 
in order to verify with gobd faith 


the accompliſhment of this condi- 


tion fine gua on (which might be 
infringed by individuals, without 


without thereby tak- - 
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the knowledge of the Briih » 
vernment) a Spanith olkicer ores 
miſſary, accompanied by an ti 
commiſſarv or othicer, July aum 
rized, ſhall be admitted, tix 
year, to examine into the real {1 
ation of things. 
Art. V. The Envliſh nati n 
enjoy the liberty of refitting ths 
merchant ſhips in the ſouthen 
triangle included between 6 
Paint of Cay» Ca ina. x6 t 
cluſter of ſmall iflands which 
ſituated oppoſite that part att 
coaſt occupied by the cutters, tt 
diſtance of eight leagues trom 4 
river Wallis, ſeven tr m (s 
Caſina, and three from the in 
Sibun, a place which has dag 
been found well adapted to f 
purpoſe. For which end, the ch 
ſices and ſtorchouſes abſolute'y 2 
ceſſary tor that ſervice fuall | 
allowed to be built; but in 
conceſſion is alſo include the g 
preſs condition of not erecting id 
nhcations there at any tin, 
ſtationing troops, or const 
any military works; aud u 
manner it thall not be permitted! 
Nation any ſhips of war thre, o 
conſtruct an arſenal, or other bu 
ing, the object of winch wipe? 
the formation of a naval ed 
ment. a 
Art. VI. It is allo fiipaat 
that the Engliſh may freely s 
peaceably catch fiſh on the coat 
the country afſigeed to them 
the laſt. treaty of peace, as 0 
that which is added to them by 
preſent convention; but FF 
going beyond their bound 
confining themſelves within b 
diſtance ſpecified in the piece 
article, | | * 
Art. VII. All -the reffnete 
ſpecified in the laſt treaty oi 
for. che entire 8 4 
right, of the Spaniſh 10 - 


dent 
amor 
com 
by ey 
u neve 
de le 
bo, 


ne 


the country, in which 18 grant · 
the Englich only the privilege 
iking uſe of the wood of the 
ent kid 8, the iruits and other 
uce, in their natural ſtate, are 
contirme.t; and the ſame re- 
zons ſhall alſo be obſerved with 
+ ro the new rant. In con- 
ace, the inhabitants of thoſe 
tries ſhall! empl y themſelves 
iy in the cutti g ad tranſport - 
of the ſaid wo d, and in the 
ing and tran{por'ing of the 
without meditating an more 
ive ſettlements, or the for- 
m of any ſydem of gov-rn- 
either military or civil, tur- 
than uch tegulatt ne as t eir 
mic and catholic /naeſties 
hereafter j dge proper ro eſta. 
for maintaluing pe ce and 
order amongit heir reſpective 


ts. 
n. VIII. As it is gene ally 
red that the woods and foreſts 
preſerved, and even mul 1; ly, 
vular and methodical cuttings, 
Engliſh ſhall ob/erve this max- 
xs far as poſſible ; hut if, not 
nd. bg al their precautions, 
duld happen in courſe of time 
they were in want of dying- 
, or mahogany, with which 
opaniſh poſſeſhons might be 
wed, thr Spaniſh government 
make no difficulty to furniſh a 
to the Engliſh, at a fair and 
able price. 
t IX. Every p- ſſibie precau- 
hall be obſerred to prevent 
ing; and the Engliſh ſhall 
care to conform to the regu- 
th; which the Spaniſh 
dent ſhall think pr per to eſſa- 
wongſt their own ſubjects, 
communications which they 
Wwe with he latter; on com- 
nerertheleſs that the Fngliſh 


be left in the peaceable ea- 


bs. 
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joyment of the ſereral advantages 
inſerted in their favour in the laſt 
treaty, or ſtipulated by the prefent 
convention. 

Art. X. be Spaniſh governors 
ſhall be or ere to give to the ſaid 
Engliſh di perſed, all poffible faci- 
cllities for their remoral to the ſet- 
tlements agreed upon by the pre- 
ſent convention, according to the 
ſtipulations of the oth article of the 
definitive treary of 1783, with 
reſpect to the country allotted for 
their uſe by the ſaid article. | 

Arr. XI. Their Britannic and 
Catholic -aj« ft-s, in order to re- 
move every kin of doubt with 
rega d to tne true conſtruction of 
the preſent convention, think it 
neu ary to declare that t e condt- 
tions of tac fall convention o ight 
to be obſerved according to their 
lincere intention to enture an im- 
prove the harmony and goo! un- 
de ſanding, which ſo happily ſubſiſt 
at preient between their ſaid ma- 
je ies 

In this view, his Britanni ma- 
je y enga es to give t e moſ po- 
niet orders for the evacuation of 
the countries above mentioned, b 
all his ſubjects of whatever enomt- 
ration ; but if, contrary to ſuch 
declaration, there o id fill re- 
main any perſons ſo darirg as to 
preſume, by retiring into the inte- 
rior country, to endeavour to ob- 
ſtruct the en: ire evacuation alrealy 
agreed upon, his Britannie majeſty, 
ſo far from affording them the leaſt 
ſuccour, or even protection, will 
diſavow them in the moſt folema 
manner, as he will equally do thoſe 
who may hereafter attempt to ſettle 
upon the territ-ry belonging to the 
Spaniſh dominion. 

Art. XII. The evacuation agreed 
upon ſnall de completely effected 
within the ſpace of fix months, 

(FP) after 
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after the exchange of the ratiſica- 
tions of this convention, or ſooner, 
if it can be done. 

Art. XIII. It is agreed that the 
new grants defgribed in the pre- 
ceding articles, in favour of the 
Engliſh nation, are to take place 
as ſoon as the aforeſaid evacuation 
ſhall be entirely accompliſhed. 

Art. XIV. His Catholic majeſty, 
prompted MY by motives of hu- 
manity, promiſes to the king of 
England, that he will not exerciſe 
any act of ſeverity againſt the Moſ- 
quitos, inhabiting in part the coun- 
tries which are to be eracuated, by 
virtue of the preſent convention, 
on account of the connections which 
may have ſubſiſted between the 
ſaid Indians and the Engliſh : and 
his Britannic majeſly, on his part, 
will ſtrictly prohibit all his ſub- 
jects from turniſhing arms, or war- 
like ſtores, to the Indians in gene- 
ral, ſituated upon the fronticrs of 
the Spaniſh poſſeſſions. 

Art. XV. The two courts ſhall 
mutually tranſmit to each other 
duplicates of the orders, which they 
are to diſpatch to their reſpeAive 
governors and commanders in Ame- 
rica, for the accompliſhment of the 
preſent convention ; and a frigate, 
or proper ſhip of war, ſhall be ap- 
ointed, on each fide, to obſerve 
in conjunction that all things are 
performed in the beſt order poſſible, 
and with that cordiality and good 


faith of which the two ſorereigns 


have been pleaſed to ſet the ex- 


ample. 


Art, XVI. The preſent conven- 
tion ſhall be ratified by theic Bri. 
tannic and Catholic majeſties, and 
the ratifications exchanged, within 
the ſpace of fix weeks, or ſooner, 
if it can be done. 

In witneſs whereof, We, the 
underfigned miniſters plenipoten- 
tiary of their Britannic and Ca- 


5 


„ 


tholie majeſties, in virtue 9 
reſpective full powers, hare joy 
the preſent convention, ay y 
athxed thereto the ſeals g 
arms. 


Treaty of Commerce and Narge 
between his Britanuic Mache 
the Moft C. briftian King, rus 
Ferſailles, the 26th of Sim 

1786. 


HIS Britannic majeſty, u! ar 
Mott Chriſtian majeſty, bein | 
qually animated with the dein = 
only of conſolidating the good! 7 
mony which actually ſubis m 
tween them, but alfo of exr:2 ling 


the happy effects thereof wt 
reſpective ſubjects, have th 


that the moſt eflicacious meas d a 
attaining thoſe objrcts, uf nic 


ably to the 1$th article d 1.1 
treaty of peace, ſigned the ti nere 
September, 1783, would bew 
a ſyſtem ot commerce on the! 
of reciprocity and mutual ende. 
nience, which, by diſcon ua * 
the prohibitions and pro 
duties which have exiſted tors 
a century between the won 
might prucure the molt ous 
vantages, on both lides, to 
national productions and indul 
and put an end to contraband! 
no leſs injurious to the pi% 
venue, than to that lte 
merce which is alone tit 

: - * 
proiection; for this end, ti 
majeſties have named tor tete 
miſſaries and pleni potente 
wit, the king ot Ciel = 
Willtam Eden, eig. pn} d 
ſellor in Great Britain and l 
member of the Britiſh pa 
and his envoy extravrers! 
miniſter plenipotentiaty io 
Chriſlian majeſty; and dhe 
Chriſtian king, the Saat ! 
Mathias Gerrard de bart 
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vt, counſellor of ſtate, knight 
de royal order of Charles III. 
\ after having exchanged their 
türe full powers, have ag reed 
a the following articles: 

dt. I. It is agreed and con- 
d between the moſt ſerene and 
potent king of Great Britain, 
the moſt ſerene and moſt os 
the moſt Chriſihn king, that 
e ſhall be a reciprocal and 
rely perfect liberty of naviga- 
and commerce between the 
acts of each party, fn all and 
y the kingdoms, ſtates, pro- 
es, and territories, ſubject to 
x majeſties in Europe, for all 
ingular kinds of goods, in thoſe 
es, upon the conditions, and 
uch manner and form as is 
d and adjuſted, in the follow- 
articles : 

n. II. For the future ſecurity of 
merce and friendſhip between 
ſubjects of their ſaid majeſties, 
to the end that this good cor- 
ondence may be preſerved from 
merruption and diſturbance, 
concluded and agreed, that if, 
y time, there ſhould ariſe any 
nderſtanding, breach of friend- 
or rupture between the crowns 
deir majeſties, which God for- 
(which rupture ſhall not be 
ped to ex'ſt until the recalling 
2g home of the refpetive 
ſadors and miniſters) the ſub - 
ot each of the two parties 
ug in the dominions of the 
\ ſhall have the privilege of 
ning and continuing their 
therein, without any manner 
turbance, fo long as they be- 
peaceably, and commit no 
de againſt the laws and ordi- 
*; and in caſe their conduct 
render them ſuſpeRed, and 
Felpettive governments ſhould 
igedto order them rv remove, 
Tn of tyelve months ſhall be 
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allowed them for that purpoſe, in 
order that they may remove, with 
their effects and property, whether 
entruſted to individuals, or to the 
ſtate, Ar the ſame time it is to be 
underſtocd that this favour is not 
to be extended to thoſe who ſhall 
act contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
laws. 

Art. III. It is likewiſe agreed and 
concluded, that the ſubjects and 
inhabitants of the kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and dominions of their ma- 
jeſties, ſhall exerciſe no acts of 
hoſtility or violence againſt each 
other, either by ſea, or by land, or 
in rivers, ſtreams, ports or havens, 
under any colour or pretence what- 
ſoever ; ſo that the ſubjects of either 
party ſhall receive no patent, com- 


mitſion, or inſtruction for arming 


and acting at ſea as privatcers, nor 
letters of repriſal, as they are call- 
ed, from any princes or ſtates, ene- 
mies to the other party; nor by 
virtue, or under colour of ſuch 
patents, commiſſions, or repriſals, 
ſhall they diiturb, infeſt, or any 
way prejudice or damage the aſore- 
ſaid ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
king of Great Britain, or of the 
moſt Chriſtian king; neither ſhall 
they arm ſhips in ſuch manner as 
is above ſaid, or go out to fea 
therewith. To which end, as often 
as it is required by either party, 
ſtrict and expreſs prohibitions fhall 
be renewed and publiſhed in all the 
territories, countries, and dominions 
of each party u hereſover, that no 
one ſhall in any wiſe uſe ſuch com- 
miſſions or letters of repriſal, under 
the ſ:vereſt puriiſhment that can be 


inflicted on the tranſgreſſors, be- 


ſides being liable to make full reſti- 
tution and ſatisfactlon to thoſe to 
whom they have done any damage; 
neither ſhall any letters of repriſal 
be hereafter granted by either of 
the ſaid high contracting parties, 

(F2) to 
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to the prejudice or detriment of the 
ſubjects of the other, except only 
in ſuch caſe wherein juſtice is de- 
denied or delayed; which denial 
or delay of juſtice ſhall not be re- 
garded as verified, unleſs the pe- 
titions of the pcrſon, who defires 
the ſaid letters of repriſal, be com- 
municated to the miniſter reſiding 
there on the part of the prince 
againſt whoſe ſubjects they are not 
to be granted, that within the ſpace 
of four months, or ſooner, if it be 
poſſible, he may manifeſt the con- 
trary, or procure the ſatisfac- 
tion which may be juſtly due. 

Art. IV. The ſubjeRs and inha- 
bitants of the reſpective dominions 
of the two ſovereigns ſhall have li- 
berty, freely and ſecurely, without 
licence or paſſport, general or ſpe- 
cial, by land or by ſea or any other 
way, to enter into the kingdoms, 
d »minions, provinces, countries, 
lands, cities, villages, towns, wall- 
ed or unwalled, fortified or unfor- 
tified, ports, or territories whatſo- 
ever, of either ſovereign, ſituated 
in Europe, and to return from 
thence, to remain there, or to paſs 
through the ſame, and therein to 
buy and purchaſe, as they pleaſe, 
all things neceſſary for their ſub- 
ſiſtence and uſe, and they ſhall mu- 
tually be treated with all kindneſs 
and favour. Provided, however, 
that in all theſe matters, they be- 
have and conduct themſelves con- 
formably to the laws and ſtatutes, 
and live with each other in a friend- 
ly and peaceable manner, and pro- 
mote reciprocal concord by main- 
taining a mutual and good under- 
ſtanding. 

Art. V. TheſuljcAs of each of their 
ſaid majeſties may have leave and 
licence to come wth their ſhips, as 
allo with the merchandizes and 
goods on board the ſame, the trade 
and importation whereot are not 
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e hong by the law; cf 4 
ingdom, and to enter ir 4 
countries, dominions, cities p 
places, and rivers of either jy 
ſituated in Eurape, to reſon ie 
to, and to remain and reſide t 
without any limitation of tine: 
ſo to hire houſes, or to loggt 
other perſons, and to buy ll 
ful kinds of merchandize, «4 
they think fit, either from the 
maker or the ſeller, or in a « 
manner, whether in the public 
ket for the ſale of merchand 
or in fairs, or wherever ſuck! 
chandizes are manufactured 
They may likewiſe depoſit ach 
in their magazines aud wache 
the merchandizes brought fron 
ther parts, and afterwards ex 
the ſame to ſale, without brug 
any wiſe obliged, unleſs ge 
and of their own accord, tot 
the ſaid merchandizes to the» 
and fairs, Neither are they 
burthencd with any impoſition 
duties on account of the fad ! 
dom of trade, or for any othcr& 


whatſoever, except thoſe wii th 
to be paid for their {hips ans! the! 
chandizes, conformably to tit th 
gulations of the preſent treat ce of 
thoſe to which the ſubjects d the 
two contracting partics fal Th 
ſelves be liable. And they d <1 
have free leave to remove 0 t Br 
ſelves, as alſo their wives, chu any | 
and ſervants, together wit the 
merchandizes, property, g : 
effects, whether bought or % * 
ed, wherever they {hall thus * 
out of either kingdom, bj 1 A 
by ſea, on the rivers and fre — 
ters, after diſcharging the u — 
ties; any law, privilegt, g, It 
munities or ctitoms, 10 he — 
ry thereof in any wile , wy 4 
ing. In matters of relle, — 
ſubjects of the tua cron dn — 
joy perfect liberty, I — 


re 


mpelled to attend divine ſer- 
whether in the churches or 
here; but, on the contrary, 
ſhall be permitred, without 
moleſlation, to periorm the ex- 
g of their religion privately in 
own houſes, and in their own 
Liberty ſhall not be refuſed 
rv the ſubjects of either king- 
who die in the territories of 
ther, in convenient places to 
pointed for that purpoſe ; nor 
the funerals or ſepulchres of 
eceaſed be in any wiſe diſturb- 
The laws and ſtatutes of each 
om ſhall remain in full force 
our, and ſhall be duly pur 
kecution, whether they relate 
mmerce and navigation, or to 
other right, hols caſes only 
pied, concerning which it is 
rife determined in the articles 
1s preſent treaty. 
VI. The two high contracting 
s have thought proper to ſet- 
he duties on certain goods and 
bandizes, in order to, fix inva- 


i the footing on which the 
wy therein ſhall be eſtabliſhed be- 
the u the two nations. In conſe- 
e of which they have agreed 
0 the following tariff, viz. 


+ The wines of France, im- 
( direftly from France into 
t Britain, ſhall, in no caſe, 


ile any higher duties than thoſe 
de wines of Portugal now 
100k 


de wines of France, imported 
Bly from France into Ireland, 
bey no higher duties than 
which they now pay. 

Ide vinegars of France, in- 
 lixty-ſeven pounds, five ſhil- 
aud three pence, and twelve 
ths of a penny ſterling, per 
lich they now pay, ſhail not 
e future pay in Great Britain, 
her duties than thirty-two 
 ©iphteen ſhillings, and ten 
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pence, and ſixteen twentieths of a 
penny ſterling, per ton. 

zd. The brandies of France, in- 
ſtead of nine ſhillings and tix pence, 
and twelve twentieths of a penny 
it: rling, ſhall, for the future, pay, 
in Great Britain, only ſeven ſhillings 
ſterling per gallon, making four 
quarts, Englith meaſure, 

4th, Oil of olives, coming direct- 
ly from France, ſhall, for the fu- 
ture, pay no higher duties than are 
now paid for the ſame from the 
moſt tavoured nations. 

5th, Beer ſhall puy reciprocually 
a duty of thirty per cent. ad va» 
lorem. 

6th. The duties on hardware, 
cutlery, cabinet ware and turuery, 
and alſo all works, both heavy, and 
light, of iron, ſteel, copper, and 
braſs, ſhall be claſſed; and the 
higheſt duty ſhall not exceed ten 

r cent, ad valorem. 

-th. All ſorts of cottons manu» 
factured in the dominions of the 
two ſovercigns in Europe, and alſo 
woollens, whether knit or wove, 
including hoſiery, ſhall pay, in both 
countries, an import-duty of twelve 
per cent, ad valorem ; all manufac- 
tures of cotton or wool, mixed with 
filk excepted, which ſhall remain 
prohibited on both ſides. 

8th. Cambricks and lawns ſhall 
pay, in both countries, an import 
duty of five ſhillings, or fx livres 
Tournois, per demi piece of ſeven 
yards and three quarters, Engliſh 
mea'ure; and linens, made of flax 
or hemp, manufactured in the do- 
minions of the two ſovereigns in 
Europe, ſhall pay ro higher duties, 
either in Great Britain or France, 
than linens manufactured in Hol- 
land or Flanders, imported into 
Great Britain, now pay 

And linen made of flax or hemp, 
manufactured in Ireland or France, 
ſhall reciprocally pay no higher du- 
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ties than linens manufactured in 
Holland, imported into Ireland, 
now pay. 
gth. Sadlery ſhall reciprocally 
pay an 1 of fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem. 
roth. Gauzes of all ſorts ſhall 
reciprocally pay ten per cent. ad 
valorem, | 
11th. Millinery made upof muſlin, 
lawn, cambrick, or gauze of eve- 
ry kind, or of any other article ad- 
mitted under the preſent tariff, 
ſhall pay reciprocally a duty of 
twelve per cent. ad valorem : and 
if any articles ſhall be uſed therein, 
which are not ſpecified in the tariff, 
they ſhall pay no higher duties than 
thoſe paid for the ſame articles by 
the moſt favoured nations. 
12th. Porcelain, earthen-ware, 
and pottery, ſhall pay reciprocally 
twelve per cent. ad valorem, 
13th. Plate-glaſs and glaſs ware 
in general ſhall be admitted, on 
each fide, paying a duty of twelve 
per cent. ad valorem. 
' His Britannic majeſty reſerves 
the right of countervailing, by ad- 
ditional duties on the undermen- 
tioned merchandizes, the internal 
duties actually impoſed upon the 
manufactures, or the import-duties 
which are charged on the raw ma- 
terials; namely, on all linens or 
cottons, tained or printed, on beer, 
glaſs ware, plate glaſs, and iron. 
And his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
alſo reſerves the right of doing the 
ſame, with regard to the following 
merchandizes; namely, cottons, 
n 
And for the better ſecuring the 
due collection of the duties pay able 
ad valorem, which are ſpecified in 
the above tariff, the ſaid contract- 
ing parties will concert with each 
other as well the form of the decla- 
rations to be made, as alſo the pro- 
per means of preventing fraud with 


N 


reſpect to the real value of th! 
goods and merchandizes, 
But it it ſhall hereafter apy 
that any miſtakes have inad-ery 
ently been made in the abo. 
riff, contrary to the priacipls 
which it is founded, the oßn 
reigns will concert with guo ti 
upon the means of rectiſyiag ite 
Art. VII. The duties abort t 
are not to be altered but hy 
conſent; and the merchandizsy 
above ſpecified ſhall pay, in tet 
minions of the two forces 
import and export duties pd 
in each of the ſaid dominiuss| ho 
the moſt favoured Europen: 2 
tions, at the time the preſent tu 
bears date; and the ſhips belong 
to the ſubjects of the ſaid domi 
ſhall alſo reſpectively enjoy the 
all the privileges and adrany 
which are granted to thoſe! 
molt favoured European u, 
And it being the intent on d. 
two high contracting parte, ! 
their reſpective ſubjects ſhovic vl. .. 
the dominions of each other g 
a footing as advantageous #51 


50 
of other European nations, U co 
gree, that in caſe they ſual K 

after grant any addi:ional 40 * 
tages in navigation or trade n 
other European nations, the)! | ſha 
reciprocally allow their lu cri 
jects to participate therein; 8 

prejudice, however, to the x ted! 
tages which they reter'*, unde 
France in favour of Spain. A es, | 
ſequence of the 24th article d dect 


Family Compact, ligned the | 
of May, 1761, and Enge 


cording to what ſhe has pr 
conformity to, and in cone blut 
of the convention of 176 beit the 
England and Portugal. 1 
And to the end that er) 7 fle 


ſon may know, with certa%) 
ſtare of the aforeſaid 1mp%y 
* f uy 

toms, import and exp © 
, PO oh! 
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terer they may be, it is agreed, 
türits, indicating the impoſts, 
oms, and eſtabliſhed duties, fh.ll 
fxed in public places, as well 
oven and the other trading ei- 
of France, as in London and 
other trading cities under the 
inion of the king of Great Bri- 
| that recourſe may be had 40 
* m whenever ny difference ſhall 
| concerning ſuch impoſts, cuſ- 
, and duties, which ſhall not 
levied otherwife than in con- 
ity to hat 1s clearly expreſſed 
the ſaid tariffs, an according 
heir natural conſtruction, And 
ny officer, or other perſon in his 
ne, hull, under any pretence, 
licly or privately, directly or 
rectly, demand or take of a 
chant, or of any other perſon, 
ſum of money, or any thing 
, 0n account of duties, impoſt, 
eh, or compenſa ion, although 
e un er the name of a free gift, 
under any other pretence, more 
"therwiſe that what is above pre- 
bed ; in ſuch caſe, the ſaid of- 
or his deputy, if he be accu.ed 
| convicted of the ſame before a 
petent judge, in the place where 
enme was committed, ſhall give 
atistaction to the injured party, 
ſhall likewiſe ſuffer the penalty 
(ended by the laws. 

Art. VIII. No merchandize ex- 
ted trom the countries reſpective- 
nder the dominion of their ma- 
bes, ſhall hereafter be ſubject to be 
xtted or confiſcated, under any 
tence of fraud or defect in mak- 
or working them, or of any 
- imperfection whatſoever ; but 
we treedom ſhall be allowed 
"ae buyer and ſeller to bargain 
ix the price for the ſame, as 
J ſhall ſee good ; any law, ſta- 
* — — privilege, 
" or cuſtom to the contr 
ithitanding, id 
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Art. X. Whereas ſeveral kinds of 
merchaudizes, which are uſually 
contained in calks, cheſts, or other 
caſes, and for which the duties are 
paid by weight, will be exported 
trom and imported into France by 
Britiſh ſubjects ; it is agreed, that 
in ſuch cafe, the aforeſaid duties 
ſhall be demanded only according 
to the real weight of the merchan- 
dizes ; and the weight of the caſks, 
cheſts, and other caſes whatever, 
ſhall he deducted, in the ſame man- 
ner as has been, and 15 now practiſed 
in England. 

Art. X. It is further agreed, that if 
any miltake or error ſhall be com- 
mitted by any maſter of a ſhip, his 
interpreter or factor, or by any o- 
ther employed by him, in making 
the entry or declaration of her car- 
go, neither the ſhip nor the cargo 
ſhall be ſubject for ſuch defect, to 
confiſcation ; but it ſhall be lawful 
for proprietors to take back again 
ſuch goods as were omitted in the 
entry or declaration of the maſter 
of the ſhip, paying only the accu- 
ſtomed duties according to the pla- 
cart, provided always that there be 
no manifeſt appearance of fraud, 
Neither ſhall the merchants or the 
maſters of ſhips, or the merchan- 
dize, be ſubject to any penalty, by 
reaſon of ſuch omiſſion, in caſe the 
goods omitted in the declaration 
ſhall not have been landed before 
the declaration has been made. 

Art. XI. In caſe either of the two 
high contracting parties ſhall think 
proper ts eltabhſh prohibitions, or 
to augment the import duties upon 
any goods or merebandize of the 
growth or manufacture of the other, 
which are not ſpeciſied in the tariff, 
ſuch prohibitions or augmentations 
ſhall be general, and ſhall compre. 
hend the like goods and merchan- 
dizes of the other moſt favoured Eu- 
ropean nations, as well as thoſe of 

(F 4) either 
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either flate ; and in c:ſe eitber of by the preſent treaty, to tw 


the two contracting parties ſhail re- 
voke the prohibitions, or diminiſh 
the duties, in favyur of any other 
Zur pean nation, upon any gopds 
or merchandize of its growth or 
manufacture, whether on impurta- 
tion or exportation, ſuch revpca- 
tions or diminutions ſhall be extend- 
ed to the ſubjects ot the other party, 
on condition that the latter thall 
rant to the ſubjects of rhe former 
Se importation and exportation of 
the like goods and merchandizes 
under the ſame duties; the caſes re- 
ſerved in the VIIth article of the 
preſent treaty always excepted. 
Art. XII. And toraſmuch as a cer- 
tain uſage, not authorized by any 
law has formerly obtained in divers 
rts of Grea: Britain and France, by 
which French ſubjects have paid in 
England a kind of capitation tax, 
called in the lan.uage of that coun- 
try, head-money ; and Evnglith ſub- 
jects a like duty in France, called 
Argent dx Chef; it is agreed that the 
faidimpod ſhall not be demanded for 
the future, on either ſide, neither 
under the-ancicat nume, nor under 
any other name whatſorver, 
Art. XIII. f either of the high con- 
tracting parties has granted, or ſhall 
rant, any bounties for encourage 
ing the exportation of any articles, 
being of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of his dominions, the 
other party ſhall be allowed to add 
to the duties already impoſed, . by 


virtue of the preſent titaty, on the 


faid gnods and merchandiacs, im- 
ported into bis dominions, fuch an 
import du'y as ſhall be:equiczlent 
to the {ard bounty. But this ſtipu- 
lation is not to extend to the cales 
of reſtitutions of. duties and impoſts, 
(called drawbacks,) which are al- 
lowed, upon exportation. 

Art. XIV. The:ndvamages granted 
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jects of his Britannic waje(y i 
take effect, as far as relates u 
kingdom of Great Britain, 3 
as laws ſhall be paſſed ther, i 
ſecuring to the ſubiects of his nd 
Chriſtian majetty the reciprocal s 
joyment of the advantayes uh 
are granted to them by be rk 
treaty. 

And the advantages granted 
all theſe arricle-, excep: the tui 
ſhall take effect. with regard to! Ira 
kingdom of Ireland, as ſoon u 
ſnall be p:fſed there, for fem 1 
to the ſubjects of his moſt Cc 
majeſty the reciprocal enio men 
the advantages which are gras 
to them by this treaty ; and 1 
like manner, the advantages gu der 
ed by the tariff ſhall take efjett, 
what relates to the ſaid kingda 
as ſoon as laws ſhall be paſſed i 
for giving effect to the ſaid tank thei: 


Art. XV. It is agrred, that fh ſha 
belonging to his Britannic mi co 
ſubjects, arriving in the domino 0 
of his moſt Chritiian majeity, out 


the ports of Great Britain or e 
land, or from any other tory 
port, ſhall not pay freight « | 
or any other like duty. h eng 
ſume manner, French (ups un f. 


exempted, in the domigiovs of Wl to | 
Britannic majeſty, from the «ut ($ 01 
five flullings, and from every oe in: 
ſimilar duty or charye. dizan 
XVI. It ſhall not be lasful 
any foreign privateers, not d to 
ſubjects of either crown, who l as f 
commiſſions from any other þ t to 
or ſtate, in enmity with either lit b 
tion, to arm their ſhips in the fe e, ta 


of either of the {aid two kingiHjRfν i 
to ſell what they have taken, & be oy 
any other manner whatever 5 

change the ſame ; neither (bull 
be allowed even to purchase 
except ſuch as ben 1 * 


. 
nee 


going to the neareſt port of 
prince from whom they bave 
9 ned commiſſions. . 

t. XVII. When any diſpute 
viſe between an commander 
ip and his ſeamen, in the ports 
ther kingdom, concerniug wu- 
due to the laid ſeamen, or o- 
cis | cauſes whatever, the ma- 
te of the place (hall require 
ore from the perſon accuſed, 
that he give to the accuſer a 
ration in writing, witneſſed by 
agiſtrate, whereby he ſhall be 
1 to anſwer that matter before 
petent judge in his own coun- 
which being done, it ſhall not 
wtul for the ſeamen to deſert 
r ſhip, or to hinder the com- 
der from proſecuting his voyage. 
all moreover be lawful for the 
hants in the places of their a- 
, or elſewhere, to keep books 
their accounts and affairs, as 
ſhall ſee fir, and to have an 
rcourſe of letters, in ſuch lan- 
o ge or idiom as they ſhall chuſe, 
bout any moleſtation or ſearch 
tlever, But if ir ſhould hap- 
to be neceſſary; for them to pro- 
their books of accounts for 
ing any diſpute or controver- 
in ſuch caſe they ſhall be ob- 
to bring into court the entire 
ks or wnting*s, but ſo as the 
je may not have liberty to take 
1zance of any other articles in 
(ud books than ſuch as ſhall 
je to the affair in queſtion, or 
u ſhall be neceſſary to give 
t to the ſaid books; neither 
In be lawful, under any pre- 
„to take the faid books or 
gs forcibly out of the hands 


cle of bankru only except- 
Nor ſhall "4 ſubjects of Sa 
of Great Britain be obliged to 
their accounts, letters, or o- 
iuliuments relating to trade, 


de owners, or to rctain them, 
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on ſtamped paper, except their day- 
book, which, that it may be pro- 


duced as evidence in any lw-tuit, 


ought, according to the laws whictr 
all perſons trading in France are to 
obſerve, to be indorſed and atteſted 
— by the judge, under his on 
ban 


Art. XVIII. It is further agreed 
and concluded, that all merchants, 
commanders of ſhips, and others, the 
ſubjects of the king of Great Bri- 
tain, in all the dominions of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty in Europe, 
thall have full liberty to manage 
their own affairs themſelves, or to 
commit them to the management ot 
whomfoever they pleaſe ; nor ſhall 
they be obliged to employ any in- 
terpreter or broker, nor to pay them 
any ſalary, unleſs they ſhall chuſe 
to employ them. Moreover, maſ- 
ters of ſhips ſhall not be obliged, 
in loading or unloading their ſhips, 
to make uſe of thoſe perſons who 
may be appointed by public autho- 
rity for that purpoſe, either at 
Bourdeaux or elſewhere; but it 
ſlrall be entirely free for them ts 
load or unload their ſhips by cthem- 
ſelves, or to make uſe of ſuch per- 
ſon or perſons in loading or unload- 
ing the ſame, as they ſhall think fit, 
without the payment of any reward 
to any other whomſoever; neither 
ſhall they be forced to unload into 
other ſhips, or to receive into their 
own, any merchundize whatever, 
or to wait for their lading auy long - 
er than they pleaſe. And all the 
—_— e moſt Chriſtian king 
ſhal] reciprocally have and enjoy 
the ſame privileges and liberties, in 
all the daminions of his Britannic 
majeſty in Europe. 

Art. XIX. The ſhips ofeither party 
being laden, failing along the coaſts 
of the other, and being forced by 
ſtorm into the havens or ports, or 
making land there in any other 

mannes 
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manner whatever, ſhall not be ob- 
liged ro unlade their goods, or any 
part thereof, or to pay any duty, 
unleſs they, of their oun a.cord, 
unlade their goods there, and fell 
ſome part thereof But it ſhall be 
lawful, permiſſion having been firſt 
obtained from thole who have the 
direction ot maritime afiairs, to un- 
lade and fell a ſmall part of their 
cargo, merely for the end of pur- 
chafing neceſſaries, either for vic- 
tualling or refitting the ſhip; and 
in that caſe, the whole lading ſhall 
not be ſubje&t to pay the duties, 
but that ſmall part only which hall 
have been taken out and fold. 

Art. XX. It ſhall be lawtul for all 
the ſubjects of the king of Great Bri- 
tain, and of the moſt Chiiſtian 
king, to ſail with their ſhips, with 
perfect ſecurity and liberty, no diſ- 
tinction being made who are the 
proprietors ot the merchandizes la- 
den thereon, from any port what- 
ever, to the countries which are 
now, or ſhall be hereafter at war 
with the king of Great Britain, or 
the moſt Chriſtian king, It ſhall 
likewiſe be lawful for the atoreſu1d 
ſubjects to fail and trathe with their 
ſhips and merchandizes, with the 
ſame liberty and fecurity, from the 
countries, ports, and places of thoſe 
who are enemies of both, or of ei- 
ther party, without any oppoſition 
or diſturbance whatſcever, and to 
paſs directly not only from the 
places of the enemy aforemention— 
ed to neutral places, but alio from 
one place belonging to an enemy, 
to another place belonging to an 
enemy, whether they be under the 
Juriſdiction of the ſame, or of ſe- 
veral princes, And as it has been 
ſtipulated concerning ſhips and 
goods, that every thing ſhall be 
deemed free, which ſhall he found 
on board the ſhips belonging to the 
ſubjects of the reſpective kingdoms, 


ton, or any other materials, all 
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although the whole lading, a oy 
thereot ſhould belong to the c 
mies of their majeſlies, contrike 
goods being alsays excepted, a 
rhe ſtopping of which, ſoch py 
ceedings ſhall be had as aro 
formable to the ſpirit of the 4 
lowjng articles; it is likeni{ x 
greed, that the ſame liberty ke n 
tended to perions who are on by 
a free ſhip, to the end thu, x 
though they be enemies to bak, 
to either party, they may nt. 
taken ot of ſuch free ſhips, unt 
they are ſold ers, actually in t 
ſervice of the enemies, and on the 
voyage for the purpoſe of bi 
employed in a miitary capacity, 
their fleets or armies. : 
Art. XXI. This liberty of nang 
tion and commerce ſhill extendts 
kinds of merchandizes, except 
thoſe only which are ſpecific 
the following article, and whit 
are deſcribed under the nai 
contraband, 
Art. XXII. Underthis name oc 
trubaud, or prohibited goods, 
be comprehended arms, can 
harquebuſſes, mortars, petal 
bombs, grenades, ſauciſſes, carc 
ſes, carriages for cannon, 
ket-reſts bandoleers, gun- pose 
match, ſaltpetre, ball, pikes, (0 
head-pieces, helmets, cutlatſez, 
berds, javelins, holtſters, de 
horſes and harneſs, and all d. 
like kinds of arms and Wark | 
plements fit for the utc of trop 
Art. XXIII. Theſe merchand 
which follow ſhall not be becher 
among contraband goods, chat u 
ſay, all ſorts of cloth, and all of 
manufactures of wool, flax, 1b, 0 


of wearing apparel, together? 
the articles of which they are * 
ly made, gold, filver, come 
uncoined, tin, iron, 1-26, «ff 
braſs, coals, as alſo wheat aud ' 
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and any other kind of corn 
ulſe, — and all kinds 
ſpices, ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, 
ed fiſh, cheeſe and butter, beer, 
wines, ſugar, all ſorts of ſalt, 
| of provifions which ſerve for 
-nance and food to mankind ; 
all kinds of cotton, cordage, 
les, ſails, ülcloth, hemp, tal- 
„ pitch, tar and roſin, anchors, 
| avy parts of anchors, ſlup- 
ls, planks, timber of all kinds 
;rees, and all other things pro- 
r either for building or repairing 
s. Nor ſhall any other goods 
ever, which have not been 
bed into the form of any inſtru- 
at, or furniture for warlike uſe, 
land or by ſes, be reputed con- 
hand, much leſs ſuch as have 
n already wrought and made up 
any other purpoſe, All which 


* 1 


* ings ſhall be deemed goods not 
10 traband, as likewiſe all others 
ech are not comprehended and 


nicularly deſcribed in the pre- 
ling article; ſo that they may be 
ly carri: d by the ſubjects f both 
gdoms, even to places belonging 
an enemy, excepting only ſuch 
ces as are beſieged, blocked up, 
inreſted. 
ut. XXIV. To the end that all 
anner of diſſenſions and quarrels 
be avoided and prevented on 
(ta ices, it is agreed, that in caſe ei- 
er of their. majeſties ſhould be en- 
ed in a war, the ſhips and vel- 
s belonging to the ſubjects of the 
der ſhall be furniſhed with ſea- 
ners or p«fiports, expreſſing the 
me, property, and bulk ot the 
P, 4s allo the name and place of 
ce of the maſter or commander 
the ſaid ſhip, that it may appear 
reby, that the ſhip really and 
ly belongs to the ſubjects of one 
the princes; which paſſports 
de made out and granted, ac- 
(Ung to the form annexed to the 


22 treaty: they ſhall likewiſe 
renewed every year, if the ſhip 
happens to return home within the 
ſpace of a year. It is alfo agreed, 
thee ſuch ſhips when laden are 
to be provided not only with paſſ- 
ports as above mentioned, but alſo 
with certificates containing the ſe- 
veral particulars of the cargo, the 
place trom whence the ſhip failed, 
and whither the is bound, fo that it 
may be known whether ſhe carries 
any ot che prohibited or contraband 
goods ſpecitied in the XXIId article 
of this treaty; which certificates 
ſhall be prepared by the officers of the 

lace frum whence the ſhip ſet ſail, 
in the accuſtomed form. And if 
any one (hall think fit to expreſs in 
the ſaid certificates the perſon to 
whom the goods belong, he may 
freely do ſo. 

Art. XXV. The ſhips belonging to 
the ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
reſpective kingdoms, coming to any 
of the coaſts of either of them, but 
without being willing to enter into 
port, or being entered, yet not 
willing to land their cargoes, or 
break bulk, ſhall not be obliged to 
give an account of their lading, 
unleſs they are ſuſpedted, upon ſure 
evidence, of carrying prohibited 
goods, called contraband, to the 
enemies of either of the two high 
contracting parties. 

Art. XXVI. In caſe the ſhips be- 
longing to the ſaid ſubjects and inha- 
bitants of the reſpective dominions 
of their moſt ſerene majeſſ ies, either 
on the coaſt, or on the high ſeas, 
ſhall meet with any men of war 
belonging to their moſt ſerene ma- 
jeſties, or with privateers, the ſaid 
men of war and privateers, for 
preventing any inconveniencies, are 
to remain out of cannon-ſhot, and 
to ſend their boats to the merchant- 
ſhip which may be met with, and 
ſhall enter her to the number of 

wa 
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two or three men only, to whom 
the maſter or comman ler of ſuch 
ſhip or veſſel ſhall ſhew his paſſport, 
containing the proof of the proper- 
ty of the ſhip, made out according 


to the form annexed to this preſent 


treaty ; and the ſhip which ſhall 
have exhibited the ſame, ſhall have 
liberty to continue her voyage, and 
it ſhall be wholly unlawful any way 
ty moleſt or ſearch her, or to 
chaſe or compel her to alter her 
courſe, 

Art. XXVII. The merchant ſhips 
belonging to the ſubjects of either of 
the two high contracting parties, 
which intend to go to a port at 
enmity with the other ſovereign, 
concerning whoſe voyage and the 
fort of goods on board there may 
te juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, ſhall be 
obitged to exhibit, as well on the 
high ſeas as in the ports and ha- 
dens, not only her paſſports, but 
lio her certificates, expreſſing that 
the goods are not of the kind which 
are contraband, as ſpecified in the 
XXIIId article of this treaty. 

Art, XXVIIL.Tf, on exhibicing the 
abore mentioned certificates, con- 
taming a lift of the cargo, the other 
party ſhould diſcover any goods of 
that kind which are declared con- 
traband, or prohibited, by the XXIId 
Article of this treaty, and which 
are defigned for a port ſubject to his 
enemies, it ſhall be unlawful to 
break up or open the hatches, 
cheits, caſks, bales, or other veſ- 
ſels found on board ſuch ſhip or to 
remove even the ſmalleſt parcel of 
the goods, whether the ſaid ſhip 
belongs to the ſubjects of the kin 
of Great Britain, or of the — 
Chriſtian king, unleſs the lading 
be brought on ſhore, in the pre- 
ſeace of the officers of the court of 
admiralty, and an inventory made 
by them of the ſaid goods: nor 
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ſhall it be lawful to ſell, exchay, 
or alienate the ſame in any many, 
unlefs after due and lawful pry 
ſhall have been had agunt f 
prob'bited goods, and the judgad 
the admiralty reſpectively, (all, 
ſentence pronounced, hive cok 
cated the fame ; ſaving alway; g 
well the ſhip itſelf, as the owe 
goods found therein, which by hy 
treaty are to be accounted fre: 
neither may they be de aiceſ u 
prerence of their being mixed ni 
prohibited goods, much lefs fl 
they be confiſcated as lawtul p 
and if, when only part of the c 
ſhall conſiſt of contraband gi 
the maſter of the ſhip ſhall ag, 
conſent, and offer to deliver then 
to the captor who has diſcover 
them, in ſuch caſe, the cn 


having received thoſe good, : = 
— veins, {hall forthwith Ene 
the ſhip, and not hinder her, M 
any means, from proſecuting 1: 
voyage to the place cf her 0a w 
nation, A b, 

Art. XXIX. On the contrary 1 1:48: 0 
greed, that whatever ſhall bc ee. 
to be laden by the ſubjects anc the 
habitants of either party, o e 
ſhip belonging to the enemies dur 
other, although it be not contro... 


band goods, ſhall be confiſcateli 
the ſame manner as if it belong 
to the enemy himſelf ; except hw 
goods and merchandizes whic 
were put on board ſuch ſhip belo 
the declaration of war, or the gc 
ral order for repriſals, or even #! 
ſuch declaration, if it were don 
within the times following; 
is to ſay, if they were put on bon 
ſuch ſlup in any port or place with 
in the ſpace of two months 2. 


ſuch declaration, or order * N be 
priſals between Archangeh S a 
terſbu lip 


rgh, and the Seil illurch 
and between the ſaid ile 


h 
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city of Gibraltar; of ten weeks 
the Mediterranean fea ; and of 
+ months in any other country 
ice in the world; ſo that the 
s of the ſubjects of either 
ce, whether they be contra- 
1 or otherwiſe, which, as a- 
ſaid, were put on board any 
> belonging to au enemy before 
war, or after the declaration of 
me, within the time and li- 
abore mentioned, ſhall no ways 


the fame ; provided nevertbe- 
that, if the ſaid merchandizes 
contraband, it ſhall not be any 
's lawful to carry them after- 
ds to the ports belonging to the 


| liable to confiſcation, but ſhall 
i 1! ruly be reſtored, without 
. to the proprietors demand- 
me: a 


my. 
. XXX. Andthat more abundant 
may be taken for the ſecuri 
the reſpective ſubjects of their 
It ſerene majeſties, to prevent 
ir ſuffering any injury by the 
of war or privateers of either 
„F all the commanders of the 
s of the king of Great Britain, 
| of the moſt Chriſtian king, and 
their ſubjects, ſhall be forbid 
ng any damage to thoſe of the 
er party, or committing any 
aze aguinſt them; and it the 
to the contrary they ſhall be 
uſted, and ſhall moreover be 
nd, in their perſons and eſtates, 
ike ſatisfaction and reparation 
al damages, and the intereſt 
ot, of what nature ſoever. 
XXXI. For this cauſe, all com- 
rs of privateers, before they 
ere their patents or ſpecial 
mons, ſhall hereafter be 


| judge, ſufticient ſecurity by 
K bail, who are reſponſible 
and have no intereſt in the 
wp. each of whom ſhall be 
i 11 the whole fur the ſun: of 


bed to give, before a compe- 


thirty-ſix thouſand livres Tourngis, 
or fifteen hundred pounds Qleriing ; 
or if ſuch ſhip be provided with 
above one hundred and fifty ſeamen 
or ſoldiers, tor the ſum of ſeyenty- 
two thouſand livres Tourneis, or 
three thouſand pounds Rerhog, that 
they will make entire ſatisfuction 
tor all damages and injuries what- 
ſover, which they, or their oſheers, 
or others in their ſervice, may 
commit during their cruize, con- 
trary to the tenor of this preſent 
treaty, or the euicts made an con- 
ſequence thereof by their molt ſe- 
1ene majelties, under penalty hke- 
wiſe of having their patents and 
ſpeci-l commiſſions revoked and 
annulled. 

Art. XXXII. Their ſaid majeſties 
being willing mutually to treat in 
their dominions the ſubjects of each 
other as favourably as if they were 
their own ſubject-, will give ſuch 
orders as ſhall be neceſſary and 
effectual, that the judgments and 
decrees concerning prizes in the 
courts of admiralty be given con- 
tormably to the rules a juſtice aud 
equity, und to the ſtipulations of 
this treaty, by judges, who are, 
ab -ve all ſuſpicion, and who have 
no manner of intereſt in the cauſe 
in diſpute. . 

Art. XXXIII. And when the qua- 
lity of the ſhip, goods, and matter, 
(hall ſufficiently appear, from ſuch 
paflports and certificates, it ſhall 
not be lawful for the commanders 
of men of war to exact any turther 
proof under any pretext whatſv- 
ever. But if anv merchant ſhip 
ſhall not be provided with ſuch 
paſſports or certificates, then it 
may be examined by a proper judge, 
bur in ſuch manner as, it it ſhall 
be found, from other proots and 
documents, that it truly belongs to 
the ſubjects of one of the ſovereigus, 
and des not contain any Contra» 

8 band 


oe 


band goods, deſigned to be carried 
to the enemy of the other, it ſhall 
not be liable to confiſcation, but 
ſhall be releaſed, together with its 
cargo, in order to proceed on its 
voyage. 

If the maſter of the ſhip named 
in the paſſports ſhould happen to 
-die, or be removed by any other 
cauſe, and another put in his place, 

the ſhips and goods laden thereon 

ſhall nevertheleſs be equally ſe- 
cure, and the paſſports ſhall re- 
main in full force. 

Art. XXXIV. Itis further provided 
and agreed, that the ſhips of either 
of the two nations, retaken by the 
privateers of the other, ſhall te 
reſtored to the former owner, if 
they have not been in the power 
of the enemy for the ſpace of four 
and twenty hours, ſubje& to the 
payment, by the faid owner, of 
one third ot the value of the ſhip 
retaken, and of its cargo, guns, and 
apparel ; which third part ſhall be 
amicably adjuſted by the parties 
concerned : but if not, and in cafe 
they ſhould diſagree, they ſhall 
make application to the officers of 
the admiralty of the place where 
the privateer which retook the 
captured veſſel ſhall have carried 


r. 

If the ſhip retaken has been in 
the power of the encmy above four 
and twenty hours, ſhe ſhall wholly 
belong to the privatecr which re- 
took her, 

In caſe of a ſhip being retaken 
by any man of war belonging to 
his Britannic majeſty, or to his 
moſt Chriſlian majeſty, it ſhall be 
reſtored to the former owner, on 
payment of the thirtieth * of 
the value of ſuch ſhip, and of its 
cargo, guns, and apparel, if it was 
retaken within the four and twenty 
hours, and the tenth part if it was 
retaken after the four and twenty 
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hours; which ſums ſhall be 4% 
buted, as a reward, among“ g 
crews of the ſhips which hl! 
retaken fuch prize. The v. 
of the thirtieth and tenth » 
above mentioned ſhall be 
conformably to the regulation; 
the beginning of this article, 

Art. XXX V. Whenſoerer then 
baſſadors of either of their & 
majeſties, or other their nia 
having a public character, udn 
ſiding at the court of the ov 

rincey ſhall complain of the i 
Juſtice of the ſentences which k 
been given, their majeſties f 
reſpectively cauſe the fame tn 
reviſcd and re- examined in th 
councils, unleſs their councilsſhv 
already have decided thert 
that it may appear, with crreunt 
whether the directions and pron 
ſions preſcribed in this treaty A 
been followed and obſerved. The 
majeities ſhall likewiſe tax? a 
that this matter be effeCtuuily p! 
vided for, and that juliice b: a 
to every complainant within ! 
ſpace of three months. How! 
before or after judgment givzt,ut 
pending the revilian there 
ſhall not be lawful to ſell the gout 
in diſpute, or to unlade then, 
leſs with the conſent of the pet 
concerned, for preventiog any bl 
of loſs ; and laws ſhall be «0% 


mnitui 
the 

ll b 
kereo!, 


don tl 


on both ſides for the cx 12 
the preſent article. ; 2 

Art. XXXVI. If any dif 3 
ſhall ariſe reſpecting the leg N 


prizes, ſo that a judicial ct 
ſhou!d become neceſſary, the 
ſhall direct the effects to ve 
den, an inventory and apP'3 
ment to be made thereof, 2:4 i 
rity to be required reſpeche 
from the captor for pavils © 
coſts, in caſe the ſhip ſhun 
be declared lawful prize; ad 
the claimant for paying ti s 


ung 
Id Cu! 
doliti.: 
all h 
the 
war 
reſent 
Ul my 
rity, 
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the prize, in caſe it ſhould be 
red lawful; which ſecurities 
17 giren by both parties, the 
;» (hall be delivered u) t» the 
mant. But it the claimant 
ud refuſe to give ſufficient ſe- 
iy, the judge (hall direct the 
iz: to be delivered to the captor, 
r having received from him 
d and ſathcient ſecurity tor 
ring the full value of the ſaid 
ze, in caſe it ſhould be adjudged 
al. Nor ſhall the execution of 
ſentence of the judge be ſuſ- 
nded by reaſon of any appeal, 
en the party againſt whom ſuch 
veal ſhall be brought, whether 
mant or captor, ſhall have given 
ficient ſecurity for reſtoring the 
ip or effects, or the value of ſuch 
p oc eflects, to the appeilant, in 
e judgment ſhould be given in 
$ tarour. 

t. XXXVII. In caſe any ſhips of 
r or merchantmen, forced by 
ns or other accidents, be driven 
} rocks or ſhelves, on the coaſts of 
ther of the high contracting par- 
„ and ſhould there be daſhed 
pieces and ſhipwrecked ; a'l ſuch 
s of the ſaid ſhips, or of the 
miture or apparel thereof, as alto 
the goods and merchandizes as 
ll be ſaved, or the produce 
reo!, hall be faithfully reſtored, 
pon the ſame being claimed by 
e proprietors, or their factors, 
ly authorized, paying only the 
perces incurred in the preſerva- 
va thereof, according to the rate 
falvage ſettled on both tides ; 
ung at the ſame time the rights 
ad cuſtoms of each nation, the 
volition or modification of which 
ul however be treated upon, 
the caſes where they ſhall be 
ary to the ſtipulations of the 
lent article ; and their mijeſt es 
ul mutually interpoſe their au- 


Writy, that ſuch of their ſubjects, 
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as ſhall be fo inhuman as to take 
advantage of any ſuch misfortune, 
may be ſeve ely puniſhed. 

Art, XXXVIII. lr hall be free for 
the ſubjects of each party to em- 
ploy ſuch advocates, attornies, 
notaries, fohcitors and factors as 
they ſhall think fit; to which end 
the ſaid advocartrs and others above 
mentioned, ſhall be appointed by 
the ordinary judges, it it be need- 
ful, and the judges be thereunto 
required. 

Art. XXXIX. And for the greater 
ſecurity and liberty of commerce 
and navigation, it is further agreed, 
that both the king of Great Bri- 
tain, and the moſt Chriſtian king, 
ſhail not only refuſe to receive any 
pirates or tea- rovers whatſoever in + 
to any of their havens, ports, Cities, 
or towns, or permit any of their 
ſubjects, citizens, or inhabitants, 
on either part, to receive or protect 
them in their ports, to harbour 
them in ther houſes, or to alliſt 
them in any manner whatſoever ; 
but further they ſhall cauſe all ſuch 
pirates and fea-rovers, and all per- 
tons who ſhall receive, conceal, ot 
alſiſt them, to be brought to condign 
puniſhment, for a terror and ex- 
ample to others. And all their 
{hips, with the goods or merchan- 
dizes taken by them, and brought 
into the ports of either kingdom, 
all be jeized as far as they can be 
diſcovered, and ſhall be reſtored to 
the owners, or their factors duly 
authorized or deputed by them 11 
writing, proper evidence being fir t 
”my in the court of adfniralty, 
or proving the property, even in 
caſe ſuch effects ſhould have paſſed 
into other hands by ſale, it it be 
proved that the buyers knew, or 
might have known, that they had 
been piratically taken. And ge- 
nerally all ſhips and merchandizes, 
of what nature ſocver, wiuch may 
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be taken on the high ſes, ſhall be 
brought into ſome port of cither 
kingdom, and delivered into the 
3 the officers of that port, 
that they may be reſtored entire 
to the true propriet æ, as ſoon as 
due and ſuthcient proof ſhall have 
been made cuncerning the property 
thereof. 

Art. XL. It ſhall be lawful, as well 
tor the ſhips of war of their ma- 
jeſties, as for privateers belonging 
to their ſubjedts, ro carry whither- 
foever they pleaſe, the ſhips and 
goods taken from their enemies, 
without being obliged to pay any 
tee to the officers of the admiralty, 
or to any judges whatever; nor 
ſhall the faid prizes, when th 
arrive at and enter the ports of their 
{aid majeitzes, be detained or ſei- 
zed ; neither ſhall the ſearchers, or 
other otficers of thoſe places, viſit 
or take cognizance of the validity 
of ſuch prizes ; but they ſhall be 
at liberty to hoiſt fail at any time, 
to depart, and to carry their prizes 
to the place mentioned in the com- 
miſſions or patents, which the 
commanders of ſuch ſhips of war 
{hall be obliged to ſhew : on the 
contrary, no ſhelter or refuge ſhall 
be given in their ports to ſuch as 
have made prize upon the ſubjects 
ot either of their majeſlies; but if 
torced by ſtreſs of weather, or the 


dungers of the ſea, to enter therein, 


particular care ſhall be taken to 
haſten their departure, and to cauſe 
them to retire from thence as ſoon 
as poſlible, as far as it is not re- 
pugnant to former treaties made 
in this reſpect with other ſovereigns 
or ſtates. 

Art. XLI. Neither of their ſaid ma- 
+ei11es ſhall permit the ſhips or 
goods belonging to the ſubjects of 
the other to be taken within cannon 
thot of the coaſt, or in the ports 
or rivers of their dominions, by 
chips of war, or others having 


ſtitute a part. 
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commiſſion from any prince. 
public, or city, whatſo er; hy 
in caſe it ſhould fo happe;, hoy 
parties ſhall employ their ma 
force to obtain reparation of be 
damage thereby occalioned, 
Art. XLII. But if it ſhall aper cu 
the captor made uſe of any kind of 
torture upon the maller of the i 
the crew, or others who fall 
on board any ſhip belonging to th 
ſubjects of the other paitx, in ſy 
caſe, not only the ſlup itil, t 


gether wich the perſons, merchan Hh 
dizes, and goods whatloever, tha _ 
be forthwith releaſed, without ws en 
delay, and ſet entirely free, bali [> 


alſo ſuch as ſhall be convicted of f 


, g entio 
enormous à crime, together wit 


their accomplices , ſhall ſuffer th — 7 
moſt ſevere puniſhment ſuitibe oi. 1 
their offences : this the king « — 
Great Britain and the mo!! Chni . 
tian king mutually engage hill þ =P 
obſerved, without any reſpect 1 
perſons whatſocver. | this 1 

Art. XLIII. Their majeſiies halre re 0 
ſpectively be at liberty, for the a * 
vantage of their ſubjects traiing! 1 
the kingdoms and dominions 0 d reſp 
either of them, to app int them 4% 


| all eq . 
national conſuls, who (hail en "ns 


the right, immunity, and Uher ed pre 
belonging to them, by reatonol the mere! 
duties and their - tunction>; 4 e ſubje 
places ſhall hereafter be agree de coi 


upon where the ſaid conſuls ſtal he m 
be eſtabliſhed, as well as che uu 
and extent of their functions. Th 
convention relative to this po 
ſhall be concluded immedrately al 
the fignature of the preſent treat 
of which it ſhail be deemed to c Art, XI 


annic 
Initian | 
ſooner, 
excha! 
plenip 
Wien 
1766. 


Art. XLIV. It is al ſo agreed, th 
whaterer relates to the lading ® 
unlading of ſhips, the (arty , 
merchandize, goods, and et 
the ſucceſſion to perſonal el aten 
well as the protection of ine 
als, and their perſonal lber, p 


ire 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſubjects of the two high con- 
ing parties ſhall enjoy in their 
rc dominions, the ſame pri- 
ves, liberties, and rights, as 
moſt favoured nation. N 
'XLV. If hereafter it ſhall hap- 
through inadvertency or other- 
that any infractions or con- 
entions of the preſent treaty 
d be committed on either fide, 
friendſhip and good underſtand- 
hall not immediately thereupon 
interrupted ; but this treaty ſhall 
ft in all its force, and proper 
edies ſhall be procured for re- 
ing the inconveniences, as like- 
e for the reparation of the con- 
entions: and if the ſubjects of 
er kingdom ſhall be found guilty 
reof, they only ſhall be puniſh- 
and ſeverely chaſtiſed. 

n. XLVI. His Britannic majeſty 
| bis moſt Chriſtian majeſty have 
red the right of reviſing and re- 
mining the ſeveral ſtipulations 
this treaty, after the term of 
lre years, to be computed from 
day of paſſing laws for its ex- 
ton in Great Britain and Ire- 
reſpectively, to propoſe and 
le ſuch alterations as the times 
eircumſtances may have ren- 
ed proper or neceſſary for the 
mercial intereſts of their refpec- 
e ſubjects: and this reviſion is 
de completed in the ſpace of 
re months; after which term 
preſent treaty ſhall be of no ef- 
| but in that event, the good 
ny and friendly correſpond- 
r between the two nations ſhall 
lutfer the leaſt diminution. 

A, XLVII. The preſent treaty 
ll be ratified and confirmed by his 
annic majeſty and by his moſt 
nian majeſty, in two months, 
loner, if it can be done, after 
achange of fignatures between. 
Nenipotentiaries. 

v Witneſs whereof, we the un- 
1706. 
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der- ſigned commiſſarĩies and 
plenipotentiaries of the king 
of Great Britain and the mot 
Chriſtian king, have ſigned the 
preſent treaty with our hands, 
and have ſet thereto the ſeals 
of our arms. 
Done at Verſailles the 26th of 
September, 1786. 
Wu. Even. (L. S.) 
GERARD DE RAVXEVAL. (L. S.) 


Form of the Pass rok rs and SEA- 
LETTERS *vhich are to be granted 
by the reſpectiwe Admiralties of the 
Dominiors of the two High Con- 
trating Parties to the Ships and 
Veſſels ſailing from thence, purſu- 
ant to the 24th article of the preſent 
tr ealys 


N. N. To all who ſhall ſee theſe. 


preſents, greeting. Be it known 
that we have granted licence and 
permiſſion to N. of the city (or 
place) of N. maſter or commander 
of the ſhip N. belonging to N. of 
the port of N. burthen 
tons, or thereabouts, now 
lying in the port er baven of N. to 
ail to N. laden with N. the ſhip 
having been examined before her 
departure, in the uſual manner, by 
the officers of the place appointed 
for that purpoſe. And the ſaid N. 
or ſuch other perſon as ſhall hap- 
pen to ſucceed him, ſhall produce 
this licence in every port or haven 
which he may enter with his ſhip, 
to the officers of the place, and 
ſhall give a true account to them 
of what ſhall have paſſed or hap- 
pened during his voyage; and he 
{hall carry the colours, arms, and 
enſigos of N. during his voyage. 
In witneſs whereof, we have fign- 
ed theſe preſents, and ſet the 
ſeal of our arms thereto, and 


cauſed the ſame to be coun». 


terligned by N. at 
day of 

ia the year, &c. &c. 
(G) 
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Sreaty of Alliance aud Commerce be- 
tween his Majeffly Prederick III. 
King of Pruſſia, and the United 

States of America, as ratified by 

Congreſs, May 7, 1786. 
HIS majeſty the king of Pruſſia 
and the United States of America, 
deſiring to fix, in a permanent and 
equitable manner, the rules to be 
obſerved in the intercourſe and 
commerce they defire to eſtabliſh 
between their reſpective countries, 
have judged, that the ſaid end can- 
not be better obtained than by 
taking the moſt perfect equality 
and reciprocity for the balis of 
their agreement. 

With this view, his majeſty the 
king of Pruſſia has nominated and 
conſtituted, as his plenipotentiary, 
the baron Frederic William de Thu- 
lemeyer, envoy extraordinary with 
their High Mightineſſes the States 
General of the United Netherlands; 
and the United States have, on 
their part, given full powers to 
John Adams, eſq. now miniſter 
pleniporentiary of the United States 
with his Britannic majeſty ; Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, and I homas 
Jefferſon, reſpective plenipotenti- 
aries, have concluded articles, of 
which the following is an abfiract, 
ſo far as concerns the States of 
America 

The ſubjects of his majeſty the 
king of Pruſſia may frequent all the 
coaſts and countries of the United 
States of America, and refide and 
trade there in all forts of produce, 
mauufactures, and merchandize, and 
ſhall pay within the ſaid United 
States no other or greater duties, 
charges, or fees whatſoever, than 
the moſt favoured nations are or 
ſhall be obliged to pay ; and they 
ſhall enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
and exemptions, in navigation and 
commerce, which the moſt favour- 
ed nation does or ſhall enjoy; ſub- 
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mitting themſclves to the lay; x 
uſages there eſtabliſhed, 

© In like manner, the cn 
of the United States of nw 
may frequent all the coats of 
countries of his majeſty the king, 
Prutha, and refide and trade they 
in all forts of produce, man 
tures, and merchandize, and n 
pay in the dominions of his f 
majeſty no other or greater dun 
charges, or fees whatſoever, th; 
the moſt favoured nation is or 
be obliged to pay; and they thi 
enjoy all the rights, privileges 
exemptions, in navigation and am 
merce, which the moſt tavcur 
nation does or ſhall enjoy; i 
mitting themſclves as atorcſuid, 

Each party ſhall hare a right 
carry their own produce, wand 
factures, and merchandize, in the 
own or any other veſlc];, toa 
parts of the dominions of the dd 
where it ſhall be lau ful for alt 
ſubjects or citizens of that die =o 
freely to purchaſe them; 4 oo 
thence to take the produce, mall 
fuctures, and merchandize dt 
other, which all the faid citze 
er ſubjects ſh..1] in like manner * 
free to fell, paying in both d 


ſuch duties, charges, and fees oy wt 
as are or ſhall be paid by the as * 
favoured nation. = 
Each party ſhall endeavour! 3 
protect and defend all vefle's, 3 IA 
other effects, belonging to ie « way 
tizens or ſubjects of the ce ane 1 
which ſhall be within the extent! QF 
their juriſdiction by ſea or 1 1 
and ſhall uſe all their eas! oe h 
recover, and cauſe to be reſtores f . 
their right owners, their veſck x . 
effects which ſhall be taken 1s * 
them within the extent of thell Tas 
juriſdiction. WT Moceed 
If one of the contracting E | 
ſhould be engaged in war n agg 


other powers, the free inte 
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commerce of the ſubjects or 
bens of the party remaining 
en with the belligerent powers, 
| not be interrupted. On the 
trarv. in that caſe, as in full 
« the veſſels of the neutral 
y may navigate freely to and 
| the ports, and on the coaſts of 
belligerent parties, free veſſels 
ing tree goods, inſomuch, that 
things ſh4ll be "adjudged free 
ch ſhall be on board any veſſel 
aging to the neutral party, al- 
gh ſuch things belong to an 
my of the other; and the ſame 
m ſhall be extended to per- 
; who ſhall be on board a tree 
el, although they ſhould be 
ies to the other party, unleſs 
be ſoldiers in actual ſervice of 
h enemy. . 

la the ſame caſe of one of the 
rafting partes being engaged 
war with #nv other power—to 
rent all tue Uifficulties and miſ- 
lerſtandings which uſually ariſe 
petting the merchandize hereto- 
called contraband, ſuch as 
, ammunition, and military 
es of every kind — no ſuch ar- 
es carried in the veſſels, or by 
ſu'jefts or citizens of one of 
parties to the enemies of the 
er, ſhall be deemed contraband, 
to induce confiſcation or con- 
mation, and a lofs of property 
individuals, But in the cafe 
pol d—of a veſſel ſlopped for 
ticles heretofore deemed con- 
and, if the maſter of the veflcl 
ped will deliver out the goods 
poled to be of contraband na- 
he ſhall be admitted to do it, 
the veſſel hall not in that caſe 
arned into any port, nor fur- 
' derained, but ſhall be allowed 
Proceed on her voyage. 

it the contracting parties ſhall 
Upaged in war againſt a com- 
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mon enemy, the following points 

thall be obſerved between them. 
iſt, If a veſſel of one of the 
parties, retaken by a privateer of 
the other, ſhail not have been in 
poſſeſſion of the enemy more than 
twenty-four hours, ſhe ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the firſt owner for one 
third of the value of the veſſel and 
cargo; but if the ſhall have been 
more than twenty-four hours in 
poſſeſſion of the enemy, ſhe ſhall 
belong wholly to the re-captor. 
2d, If in the ſame caſe the re-cap- 
ture were by a public veſſel of war 
of the one party, reſtitution ſhall 
be made to the owner of one thir- 
neth part of the veſſel and cargo, if 
ſhe ſhall not have been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy more than 
twenty-four hours ; and one tenth 
of the ſaid value where ſhe thall 
have been longer ; which ſums 
ſhall be diſtributed in gratuities to 
the re-captors. 3d, The reſtitution 
in the caſes aforeſaid ſhall be after 
due proof of property, and ſurety 
given for the part to which the re- 
captors are entitled. qyth, The 
veſſels of war, public and private, 
of the two partie, ſhall be reci- 
rocally admtte.| with their prizes 

into the reſpective ports of each; 
but the ſaid prizes ſhall not be diſ- 
charged nor fold there, until their 
legality {hall have been decided ac - 
cor ing to the laws and regulations 
of the ſtate to which the captors 
belong, but by the judicators of 
the place into which the prize ſhall 
have been conducted. 5th, It ſhall 
be free to each party to make ſuch 
regulations as they ſhall judge ne- 
ceſlary for the conduct of their 
reſpective veſſels of war, public or 
private, relative to the veſſels which 
they ſhall Me and carry into the 

ports of the two parties. 

Where the ꝓurties ſhall have a 
(G 2) common 
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(too) 1e 
common enemy, or ſhall both be 
neutral, the vetlels of war of each 
ſhall upon all occaſions take under 
their protection the veſlels of the 
other going the ſame courſe, and 
ſhall detend ſuch veſſels as long as 
they hold the ſame courſe, againit 
all force and violence, in the ſame 
manner 2s they ought to protect 
and defend veſſels belonging to the 
arty of which they are. 

It war ſhould ariſe between the 
two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country, then re- 
ſiding in the other, ſhall be allowed 
to remain nine months to collect 
their debts and ſettle their aftai's, 
and may depart freely, carrying off 
all their effects without moleſtation 
or hinderance. g 

This treaty ſhall be in force du- 
ring the term of ten years from the 
exchange of ratifications : 

(Signed) 
F. G. DER THuLEMEYER, a la Haye, 

le 10 Septembre 1785. 

Tuo. JerrirsoN, Paris, July 28, 

1785. 

B. FxANKLIV, Paſſy, July 9, 

1785. ; 

Joux an London, Auguſt 5, 

1785. 

ow know ye, that we the ſaid 
United States in congreſs aflembled, 
having conſidered and approved, 
do hereby ratify and contirm the 
ſaid treaty, Witneſs the hon. Na- 
thaniel Gotham, our chairman, in 
the abſence of his excellency John 
Hancock, our preſident, the 7th 
day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1786, and of our independ- 
ence and ſovereignty the tenth, 


Memorial preſented by Sir Fames 
Harris, X. B. to the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, on 
the 5th of Fuly, 1786. 

High and Mighty Lords, 
ALL the ſteps which his Britannic 
2 
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Majeſty has taken reſpeCing 
High Mightineſſes fince the hy 
epoch of the peace, hare hi 


other object than to give the a | 
undoubted proofs of the fn cip! 
friendſhip which he entertained; = 
wards you. 0 
He has ſuffered no occafm im 


eſcape that could renew the hum 
ny which, for the ſpace of 10 
rury, contributed ſo much to t 
8 of each ; and it ha be 
is particular ſtudy to effa i 
traces of the unhappy diſſente 
which, for a little time, intery 
ed that good underſtanding, 
His majeſty has carefully ref 
ed from doing any thing that cs 
in the ſmalleſt degree influence t 
interior deliberation of the d 
and although not inſenſible oft 
troubles which have agitated 
country, the king has thought 
right to confine himſelf to expr 
ing his wiſhes for its proſperity, 


for the re-eſtabliſhment of cones Pris 
But fince two reſpectable yoni 
friends and neighbours of the 7 
public, have 2 to your K 
Mightineſſes their ſentiments on . 
actual ſtate of affairs, the king, vole 
maſter, would look upon tun rer 
as wanting in thoſe with wil Be... 
has been always animated, l. — 1 
delayed to expreſs the inc - 
es he feels for the internal 21d . 
ternal tranquillity of the 4 ay 
lic, as well as for the maiutend =p k 
of its conſtitution. ** 
The king thinks it hi cuty == 
the ſame time to declare, 9a * 
thing can be more oppout to 1 
ſentiments than to give an e . 


ſo dangerous to the tran gu, 


: . 4 me te 
independence of the Unit 


. . s * e mus 
vinces as the interference 5 the hi 
foreign power in the . led upe 
fairs of the Republic, t2* and gt 
ment and direction of bay Fin? a 
majeſty wiſhes to prelei'? N a ther 
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1-4 in the hands of thoſe to 
im it has been committed by the 
firution, and found by thoſe 
ciples eſtabliſhed by the unani- 
z conſent of the nation. 

is majeſty will never have any 
object than to obſerve the 
impartial conduct, ſuch as may 
aturally expected from a good 
rhbour and friend, to whom the 
ets of the proteitant religion, 
he commerce and local fituation 
he two countries, as well as the 
of kindred with the prince to 
dm your High Mightineſſes have 
uſted the important charge of 
State, ſo eſſentially engage to 
ent any injury being offered to 


independence of the Repub- 


Signed) 
oy Sir JamE3 HARRIS. 


Prince of Oranges Letter to the 
tates of the Province of Holland, 
u Sept. 3, 1786, on the Subject 
f their late Reſolution with re- 
ord to the Command of the Garri- 
n of the Hague. 

oble and potent lords, our 
rery good friends. 

VE have received the reſolution 
your noble and great mighti- 
es, in which you repeat and 
im a reſolution taken on the 
and 5th of March, 1672, with 
nd to the command of the gar- 
a of the Hague, and cannot 
ea our ſurpriſe that your no- 
and great mightineſſes ſhould 
* thought proper, on a majori- 
no more than a fingle voice, 
me to a reſolution notoriouſly 
mus to our perſon, as well as 
ac high dignities hereditarily 
& upon our family by your no- 
ind great mightineſſes, by con- 
"M2 a refolution taken at a time 
there not only was no ſtadt - 
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holder, governor, or taptain ge- 
neral of this province, but which 
was entered into for the expreſs 
purpoſe of preventing any perſon 
trom arrogating to himſelf, under 
another title, what was eſtabliſhed 
to belong to the office of ſtadthold- 
er, governor, and captain- general 
of the ſaid province. 

We have not the leaſt deſign, 
noble and potent lords, to queſtion 
the ſuperiority of your noble and 
great mightineſſes over the mili- 
tary, as well of the whole province 
as the garriſon of the Hague. We 
acknowledge as frankly as any per- 
ſon, the power of the ſovereign to 
execute perſonally, if need be, thoſe 
high offices, of which it had en- 
trulted the exerciſe in its name to 
other colleges or perſons. 

By the memorial which we had 
the honour to addreſs to your no- 
ble and great mightineſſes, on the 
4th of laſt December in mainten- 
ance of our right, we declared in 
the molt preciſe terms, and again 
declare this day, that we never 
could ſuppoſe ourſelves inveſted 
with a power equal, much leſs ſu- 
perior to that of the ſtates over the 
military, and that we might act 
according to our own pleaſure and 
independently of the ſovereign, or 
make regulations contrary to its or- 
ders and approbation, which might 
any ways tend to thwart its ſupre- 
macy, or prove an obſtacle to its 

reſolutions, 

It appears then by this fincere 
acknowledgment of the ſovereignt 
of your noble and great mighti- 
neſſes, that ſhould the caſe exiſt 
that an hereditary ſtadtholder, he- 
reditary governor, or captain-gene- 
ral, ſo far forget himſelf, as to 
turn the authority veſted in him by 
your noble and great mightineſſes 
to the hurt of the true iutereſts of 
the cauntry, and therefore to thwart 

(G 3) the 
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the intention of the ſovereign, we 
lay it down for a certain maxim, 
that your noble and great mighti- 
neſſes have the right and power to 
take order in the matter for your 
own authority and ſafety in an ef- 
feftual manner; which right is not 
limited to giving orders to the mi- 
litary in the | {pn of reſidence of 
pr noble and great mightineſſes, 


ut extends over all the military in 


your territory. Yet we entertain 
ſo reſpectful an idea of the juſtice 
of the ſovereign as to be confident 
this would never take place, except 
there were plauſible proofs of the 
delegated authority having been 
abuſed. 

None ſuch haye at any time been 
produced againſt us, and in truth 
never will be, as we have always 
made it a duty and a pleaſure to 
fulfil the yiews of your noble and 
great mightineſſes in our offices in 
your province with all the zeal in 
our power; and if your noble and 
great mightineſſes had had any diſ- 
content or miſtruſt* on that head, 
we have a right to hope that you 
would not have failed to inform us 
of it. 

But this never having been done, 
and your noble and great mighti- 
neſſes having, notwithſtanding, 
thought proper to deprive us by 

our reſolution of a right which 
has always belonged to the offices 
we exerciſe in your name, we can- 
not be contented with the ſaid re- 
ſolution, ſaving all the reſpect we 
pay to the orders of your noble 
and great mightineſſes, nor ſilently 
acquieſce in it, as that would be 
tantamount to an open declaration, 
that we ſet no value on your con- 
fidence, or our own honour, and 
/are, therefore, incapable of exer- 
eiſing the other no leſs important 
departments of the high offices 
Which have devolved upon us, in 


this we did with a ſincere ep. 
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ſuch a manner, as that the wks 
nation could reſt with the necefy 
certainty, affection, and contiew 
on Our care. 

Let not your noble and oy 
mightineſſes therefore be dig 
that we continue to conlider {uch 
reſolution (which reflects 6 * 
diſhonour on the fidelity af 
houſe from which we are deſcenid 
and in whoſe ſteps we have dan 
endeavoured to tread) as null a 
void, ſaving the reſpect due to 2 
thyſe reſolutions of your noble n 
great mightinefles by which beit 
our honour nor rights are aπ ] 0 

In the mean time theſe cicun 
ſtances furniſh us with a freſh « 
ſion, to our greater regret, of pou 
ing into the boſom of your nd 
and great mightineſſes, and n 109s, 
before the nation in gencal, 4 
part which is not prejudiced, 0 
complaints with regard tu the iy 


e lam 
at the 


rious ſuſpicions which have 1ſt tro 
ſome time been conceived, and 4 tiſm 
every day excited more vide en 
We have already at various t dd an 
repeated theſe complaints, and be 
ticularly in our mitfive of Ale u 
1784, directed to your noble © lions 
great mightineſſes, and the cou 


confederates. We there declare Ati 
in the moſt unreſerved manze 
that we deſired nothing fo arcent 
as to employ the legal power #1 
was entruſted aad confided to d 
the maintenance of the liberty! Prin 
peace, and increaſe of the pf Kare, 
rity and welfare of the count! ent K 
that ue were very far from Il 
to extend that power bernd! 
legal bounds; and that we ces 
nothing more than to remain il © 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the n 
tives and pre-eminences ati 
to our dignities, of which 4 1 
holder cannot be deprived but Fl 
the general welfare is at fake. 
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„ 4 we mentioned in the miſ- 
» above alluded to, of receiving 
h an anſwer to our propoſal as 
bald furniſh us with an oppurtu- 
xy of giving convincing pro.;ts of 
c delire to do every thing on our 
+ for the ſolid re- eſtabliſliment of 
emal tranquillity, harmony be- 
ten the members of the regen, y, 
| confidence between the regents 
d the citizens. 
It grieves us, noble and potent 
&, to be obliged io ſa) that we 
re been diſappointed in our hopes, 
anſwer having been returned ty 
bu to that miſhve, and thus have 
been deprived of an opportuni- 
of thewing by deeds in ſeveral 
ticular caſes what we had endea- 
ured to expreſs by fincere decla- 
ons. 
Our fentiments are ſtill inviolably 
e lame, and theretore we here re- 
at theſe expreflions, and ſhall ex- 
from the juſtice and true pa- 
tiſm of your noble and great 
rhtinefſes, that you will at laſt 
dd an ear to them, that a path 
be opened for putting an end 
th? unhappy divihons and com- 
ons, in conſequence of which 
country is ſinking into total 
ation, Wheretore, &e. 
(Signed) 
William, Prince of Orange. 


Prince of Orange*s Letter to the 
dates of the Province of Holland, 
2 26, 17, in aner 
their Notification of his Suſpenſion 
"on the Office of C = —_ A 
Noble, great, and mighty lords, 
and particularly good friends! 
IT is with the utmolt concern we 
ſt ſeen by the letter and reſolu- 
of your noble and great mighti- 
les, dated the 22d Iuſtant, that 
vue pleaſed to perſiſt provition- 
and Without prejudice to the 
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further deliberations of your noble 
and great mightineſſes, in the va- 
rious orders iſſued out concerning 
the troops of that ſtate, by which 
they have been relieved, till fur- 
ther orders, from that part of the 
oath which bound them to our o- 
bedience as captain-general of 
Holland and Weſt Friefland, but 
which orders your noble and great 
mightineſies did not think proper to 
impart to us in our Moreſaid quali- 
ty, whilit you ſuſpend proviſion- 
ally the effect of your reſolution of 
the 8th of March, 1766, which 
inveſted us as captain-general of 
your province by eſpecial delega- 
tion, with power to diſpote of all 
military employments, from the 
enſign to the colonel inclufively, 
ſ{-rving in the militia or troops wich. 
in your juriſdiction, 

Ve cannot but be ſenſibly hurt 
at the aforeſaid reſolution, ſince its 
effect is to deprive us of a right 
which has been allowed and ſecured 
to us by the unanimous vote of 
all the members of the ſtate, by 
appointing us captain-general he- 
reditary of Holland and Weſt Frief- 
land. We might here claim the 
immediate effect of ſuch a reſolu- 
tion, Which as it had been entered 
into nem. con. cannot, ſuppoſing 
it to be revocable, be — or 
even ſuſpended, without the like 
unanimity. But what goes ſtill 
nearer to our heart, and on which 
we cannot remain ſilent, is the mo- 
tives you are pleaſed to adduce in 
ſupport of your laſt reſolution, 
namely, that it has been taken with 
a view to obviate our influence as 
captain-general over the ſaid troops, 
and the manner of directiag them, 
which is incompatible with the 
ſafety of your province, and the 
meaſures adopted to ſecure it, 

We might, without failing in 
what we owe to your noble and 
(G 4) great 
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great mightineſſes, aud in as ear- 


neſt a manner as befits a matter of 
ſuch high imporiauce, that con- 
cerns our honour and good name, 
requeſt you would be pleaſed to 
communicate to us the reaſons of 
the miſtruſt your noble and great 
mightineſſes ente1tain of our influ- 
ence and direction of the provin- 
cial troops, and then you would 
find that we have it ſufficiently in 
our power to convince your noble 
and great mightineſſes, how ground- 
Jeſs are both your apprehenſions 
and the malicious hints thrown out 
by certain perſons, ill-diſpoſed to- 


wards the country and ourſelves. 


But we are perfectly eaſy and ſe- 
cured that nothing can be alleged 
with truth againſt us, by which we 


- ſhould have deſerved to forteit the 


confidence of your noble and great 
mightineſſes. And we can vouch 
betore God, yourſelves, all the 
citizens of the Netherlands, nay, 
and before all the world, that in 
this regard our conſcience is per- 
fetily irreproachable. Under plea- 
ſure of your noble and great 
mighainetiee, we cannot but de- 
clare, ſince our honour, dearer to 
us than life, ſtands impeached, that 
we cannot remain under ſuch a 
blame and ſtigma, reſulting from 
the tokens of diſtruſt given us by 
your noble and great mightineſſes, 
and eſpecially by your recent reſo- 
lution, and it is a duty we owe to 
the race from whence we ſpring, to 
the royal houſe to which we have 
the hononr to be allied, to their 
high mightineſſes, to the reſpective 
1 to whoſe ſervice we are 

ound by the employments ue hold 
by hereditary right, and to our- 
ſelves, in fine, to clear ourſelves 
from ſuch an aſperſion; that, con- 


ſcious of our innocence, from any 


failure of our plighted faith to your 
noble and great mightineſſes, as 


— 


r 


well as to the provinces of Hol 


e 
and Weſt Frieſland, by the « ds 
taken by us as ſtadtholder. row tt 
or, captain-general, and her 001 
ry admiral ot your province, yh Th. 
we undertook to act in that g 
cities ; we are juſtified in {yy U 
that nothing pofitive hath ben 
to our charge, and that all the { 
taken againſt us are merely the K 
ſult of ſome members of yur Nate 
ſembly having too readily let 2 
ear to the reports of pr:lons Note 
worthy of their confidence, Ber 
whoſe ſole aim is to abrag , 
lawful prerogatives, and that E. 
our houſe, granted by your e 
and great mightineſſes, and u qui 
ed by the ſtadtholders and ci the! 
generals our predeceflors, or ere: Wires 
bring about a total alteration in! Lo 
lawtul and eſtabliſhed conſtitta adi 
thoſe countries, entirely abou Wir po 
ſtadtholderſhip, or fo contre boh a 
that the above dignity ſhoult} £0 
come completely uſeleſs to our i As | 
country, and its good cri! to 
Men while we reſerve to out | loy 
the choice of ſuch further nen 2 ki 
for our juttification as to Us eceed 
ſeem belt. | ates 

Here we might conclude, Hb 
not think it neceſſary to provell oh » 
more, that we never have dont, roy 
even attempted any thing tai fats 
juſtly might look upon 4: α rdro 
tory to the real concerns 1 
United Provinees in general, et 
particular to the ſtates of Hb 


and Weſt Frieſand, and tha ut to 
deſire nothing better than ns 
put to the teſt of giving che ouy 

proofs of the true love ue he ren | 
the country, having nothing! en tr 
at heart than the proſpe it) 0 cet 
United Provinces, and ©," on! 
that of the province unde! 1 the 
riſdiction of your noble 45 ve f 
mightineſſes, wherein ve , Wins 
and brought up, and that c Ich! 
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eſt wiſh is, to become in the 
as of the Almighty, a fit inſtru- 
+ to contribute to the welfare of 
country. 
Ther efore, &c. 

(Signed) 
Wititlam, Prince of Orange. 


is 


King of Pruſſa's Letter to the 
raten General of the United Pro- 
cen, delivered on the 18th of 
Cat mber, 1786, by the Count de 
Goertz, his Majeſty's Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. 

VE, Frederic William, by the 
xe of God, king of Pruſha, 
rquis of Brandenburgh, &c. &c. 
their High Mightineſſes the 
nes of the United Provinces of 
Low Countries, with offers of 
endſhip, and every good thing in 
Ir power, | 

bh and mighty lords, particular 
good friends and neighbours. 
As it has pleaſed providence to 
Il to himſelt our much honoured 
d loved uncle Frederic the Third, 
t: king of Pruſſia, by which we 
cceed to the government of the 
ates which he left, we have 
ought proper to ſend to your 
ch mightineſſes, in quality of 
roy extraordinary, our miniſter 
fate and grand-maſter of the 
ardrobe, the comte de Goertz, to 
re your high mightineſſes a 
vot of our eſteem, and that he 
uy by word of mouth communi— 
© to you how deſirous we are to 
nnuVe in that friendſhip and har- 
oy with the republic of the 
ren United Provinces, which has 
n tranſmitted down to us by our 
kcelors for centuries; and alſo to 
monitrate the warm part we take 
the unhappy diſſenſions which 
"ne 10 long divided ſome of the 
wines, and particularly thoſe 
uch have ariſen between ſome of 
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them and the ſtadtholder, prince of 
Orange and Naſſau, and the very 
extraordinary oppreſſions which 
that prince is innocently obliged to 
ſuffer. We will not detain your 
high migntineſſes with any ample 
detail on that ſubject, as his high- 
neſs the prince ſtadtholder has, in 
ſoyeral different letters to the ſtates 
of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, ex- 
plained in a very ample and con- 
vineing manner the hardneſs of 
taking from him his prerogatives ; 
but we would rather refer to the 
letter ſent by our predeceſſor on the 
18th of September, 1785, (Ser Vol. 
VI. page 197.) as well to your 
high mightineſſes as to the fates of 
Holland and Weit- Friefland, the 
contents of which well. intentioned 
letter we ſerioufly confirm and re- 
new, repeating the amicable requeſt 
contained in it, that the affairs of 
the prince ſtadtholder may be di- 
rected by ſuch reciprocally agree- 
able means, that they may be re- 
eltablithed as ſoon as poſſible upon 
their former footing, conformable 
to the conſtitution, and the con- 
vention, By the preſent we requeſt 
your high mightineſſes earneſtly 
and amicably to employ your pow- 
erful interceſſion, in the moſt ſe- 
rious manner, with the ſtates of 
Holland and Weſt - Friefland, and 
wherever elſe your high mighti- 
neſſes may think proper, to put 
his ſerene highneſs the prince ſtadt- 
holder in a ſituation (by means 
which are not diflicult to be found 
out) to return with honour and 
ropriety to the Hague, to take u 
bim his high employments; ar 
that a durable termination be put to 
all the other differences, in a man- 
ner compatible with equity, and 
the honour and true intereits of all 
parties, towards which we are wil. 
ling to contribute, with other 
friends and neighbours of the re- 


public, 


* 
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ublic, by our councils and me- the two parties, we have gu 

iation, in a manner both equit- tereſt that the government 5 ty 
able and impartial, We have given republic, conformable to tic », 
inſtructions to the comte de Goertz cient conſticution, ſhould jy © 
to lay all this before your high changed in any eflential point, 10 
mightineſſes, and, if circumſtances always preſerved untouched; i 
require it, before the ſtates of each that the inteſtine diviſions and 6 
particular province, in a moſt ex- ferences, which certainly de cal. 
plicit manner, to aſſure on our ed merely by miſtruil, my je 

rt all that is neceſſary, and, if it ſettled as ſoon as pollible, by y 
— thought proper, to enter into equitable, juſt, and ſincere rec Wii 1 
negociations on the ſubject. ciliation, and by a durable ood 


We defire your high mighti- underſtanding between all the Pats 7 
neſſes in conſequence. to place en- ties concerned. 1 
tire confidence in the comte de We recommend this impor uke 
Goertz in this weighty affair, and affair, together with all tha: v-iiR+ - 
to negociate and finiſh with him have mentioned, to your hit Di 
whatever may be thought agreeable mightineſſes in the moſt tincere a 
to both parties, according to cir- amicable manner; aud as wt ho His 


cumſtances, We hope and truſt not to fail herein, we recipe ar 
that no ſuſpicions can ariſe in the aSure your high mightineilcs, He 
minds of your high mightinefſes, we have, and always ſhall bear, 


or thoſe of the ſtates of any of the neighbourly friendthip and at: Th 
provinces, on account of our in- tion towards the republic in an 
tereſting onrſelves ſo ſeriouſly for neral, and each province in pari-iiſy Ac 
the prince ſtadtholder. On the cular, The 
one hand, we are ſuch near rela- Of your high mightineſſes en, 
tions, that the lot of that prince, good frienrd and neighbour, 

his conſort, our beloved and worthy (Signed) Freptrickx Wiki Geo 
fiſter (of whoſe-ſentiments entirely (Counterſigned) FixKExsTEI 

devoted to the republic, your V. Hex r5pe86 
high mightineſſles can have no Berlin, Sept. 2, 1786. vir ( 


doubt,) and their children and 
poſterity, cannot be indifferent to 
us. On the other hand, becauſe 4,,o,: of the <vhole Ciwil and 1 
we know in the molt certain man- litary  Eftabliſhment of te Ha 
ner, and can inſure, that the ſtadt- 7,1; Company, preſeuted 10 Fa 
holder and all his family are moſt Jjament, in February, 17*6+ 

affectionately attached to the re- Bengal civil eſtabliſiment is 927 ante 
public of the United Provinces, and military ditto 19075510 
that certainly they will never do Madras civileſtabliſhment 1014 
any thing againſt the intereſt and military 621,605 
ſyſtem of the ſtates, but, on the Bombay civil 4547 
contrary, will always endeavour to military 226,49 
preſerve them, and contribute to Bencoolen civil & military 254] 
their well-being; to which we muſt 
add, that being the neareſt neigh- EAA -India Houſe, I. 3,031,894 
bour of the United Provinces, and Fig. 7, 17806. Jon An 
in conſequence of the ties which Auditor of 1ndia Acta 
have never been broken between a 
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Account of the Annual Sums 
charged upon and payable out of 
the Aggregate Fund, excluſive of 
the Sums paid out of that Fund for 
Aunitants, and the Charges of Ma- 
nogementy laid before the Houſe of 
Commons, March 3, 1786. 

For the ſupport of his 

yjelty's houtehold, pay- 

le at the Exchequer, 

Acts 1 and 17 Geo. 

. ä 886,000 0 © 
To his Reyal High- 
„, William Henry 
uke of Glouceſter, by 
| » Geo, III. 

Ditto, by Act 24 
eo III. 9,000 © @ 
His Royal Highneſs 
lenry Frederick, Duke 
Cumberlannd, by 
& 7 Geo, III. 

The Repreſentatives 
Arthur Onſlow, eſq. 
Act 2 Geo. III. 

The Earl of Chat- 
I by Act 18 Geo. 


George Lord Rod- 
5 by Act 23 Geo. 
Il 


8,000 © © 


8,000 © © 
3,000 © © 
45000 © © 


2,c00 © © 
dir George Auguſtus 

lot, by ditto. 

The right hon. Lewis 
rd Sondes, by Act 25 
eo. III. 7, o © © 
The right hon. lord | 
count Mountituart, 
145 j ditto 


1,500 O © 


7,c00 0 © 
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Philip Dear „ eſq. 
by ditto. 

John Wiggleſworth, 
eſq. by ditto, 

John Lloyd, efq; 
by ditto 

Charles Harris, gent, 
by ditto, 

Sir William Muf- 
grave, bart, John Tho- 
mas, eq. and John 
Martin ke, efq. 
commiſſioners for au- 
Citing the public ac- 
counts of this king- 
dom, by ditto. 

Sir John Dick, bart. 
and William Molleſon, 
eſq. auditors of the ar- 
my accounts, ditto. 

For the clerks, ſta- 
tionary, and other 
charges incurred in the 
office of the commiſ- 
fioners for auditing the 
public accounts ot this 
kingdom, Ly ditto. 

10 the ſheriffs of 
England and Wales, for 
detraying the charges 
of taking forth their 
letters patent, paſſing 
their accounts, and ob- 
taining their quietus, 4, 0 © © 


1,900 © 0 


6,000 © © 


959,600 O O 


Exchequer, Joun Hucnsoue. 


March 3, 1786. 
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Truth Report of the Commi obtained, likewiſe, from the ſecre- 
Fl 


; tary at war, a copy of his majelty's 
1 _ I of 5 and inſtructions to be obſerv- 
nd flate, the P 7 ublic Papers, ed in the payment of that bounty. 
be * = hep : The return to us from the A* 
ol, VI. p. (214) - ditor's office, in conſequence 
phe rg anger — gi pe this requiſition, was the account of 
pof paſſing — of his majeſty's the honourable Henry Edward Fox, 
maſter-gene A k of- the auditor receiver and paymalter of the pen- 
es, in the - — s, neceſſarily, ſions to widows, for two years, 
the impreſt, led u ode in uſe of ending the 24th of December 1779, 
enquire into the mode in ute h of April 1782 
* L d of keeping and paſſed the 29t P » 
ES ade ay-office. with a book of account, and an 
— — wer rl. Þ to us eſtabliſhment for each year, and 
__ 8 th — uiry, and with the certificates, affidavits, and 
the progreſs 2 hi 1 5 our receipts of the perſons receiving. 
uny Ry expe- The book of account confiits of 
gene, ape 1 plimed : ſome of all the receipts and payments of the 
a to be wy lo ted * our laſt vear: the eſtabliſhment contains 
m we have in ni to the wiſdom the names bf, and the ſums payable 
13 there are other to the objects of this bounty, with 
the legifl: : th . i irect- 
diects connected with both — = _ — — prefixed, direct | 
deg * —— — The examination of John Powell, 
bs — NE” eſq. late deputy paymaiter of theſe 
- our — — woner iſſues mo- penſions ; of John Lloyd, eſq. late 
PROG — h ublic deputy auditor of the impreſt, who 
—— — Taber paſſed this account; and of Mr. 
= — n — the John Davies, and Mr. Keen Stables, 
1 fo * — eabcacrs of the clerks employed in the pay- 
1 k focal To the former ments, ſupplied us with knowledge 
his official — of paymaſter- of the manner in which the buh- 
neral of the forces, to the latter neſs of — n \ aud 
| treafurer of the hoſpval : he the — - = de 
1 ! —— —— AF maſter of the widows penſions, is 
* — — for held by letters patent for life, to be 
2 — : executed by himſelf or 3 
4x Bi in- Upon inſpection of thoſe by whic 
10 ERA e "IE * 1 now holden, we find 
rage lord rnd ny» 
* oa rb yaw — * from the death, ſurrender, forfe ture, or 
— of the — the laſt other determination of that eſtate, 
clared account of the receiver — — — — vac 
havm 2 : , admin RY 
1 25 ons the life of Charles James Fox.” 
0 were killed or died in the ſer- This office is executed entirely 
eich the materials from which the deputy and clerks ; the —_ 
Xcaunt was made out, We pal never interfering in any pa — 
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the buſineſs. The whole office is 
merely miniſterial ; paying certain 
ſums to certain perſons, upon pro- 
duction of proper formal affidavits 
and certificates ; it confiſts of four 
perſons, the paymaſter, the deputy, 
and two clerks; it is executed at 
the war office by the two clerks ; 
one a clerk in the war office, ap- 
pointed by the ſecretary at war; 
the other a clerk in the pay office, 
appointed by the deputy paymaſter 
of the penſions. 

The fund appropriated for this 
ſervice, is compounded of ſums ta- 
ken from the pay of the ſeveral 
regiments and corps upon the eſta- 
bliſhment, and of the marines, 
The deputy paymaſter of the pen- 
ſions applies for money out of this 
fund from time to time, to the pay- 
maſter-general of the forces, - and 
to the paymaſter of the marines : 
he ſupplies, occaſionally, the clerk 
he employs to make the payments, 
with ſuch portions of it as he thinks 
may be wanted, The payments 
are made every four months; and 
the pay clerk attends for an entire 
week at the beginning of a pay- 
ment, and on every Wedneſday af- 
terwards, and pays the widows pur- 
ſuant to the eſtabliſhment. To 
intitle herſelf to receive, each wi- 
dow muſt, if ſhe receives in per- 
ſon, produce an affidavit of her wi- 
dowhood, and that ſhe has not any 
other penſion or allowance from 
government ; if ſhe receives by at- 
torney, he muſt produce the like 
_ affidavit, and a certificate of her 
being alive and a widow. 

Hence it appears that the man- 
ner of paſſing this account, by the 
auditor of the impreſt, is very fime 
ple. The change in the official 
account conſiſts of the balance re- 
maining on the laſt account, and 
the ſums received from the pay- 
maſter-general of the forces, and 


e 


from the paymaſter of the ma 
during the period of the accyuy; 
theſe ſums are verified by the x 
ficate of the proper officer in a 
ofſhce. The diſcharge contains ty 
payments, for the allowaxe d 
which, the eſtabliſhment, the & 
davit, the certificate, and the x 
quittance of each perſon, or ky 
aſſignee or attorney, are the wy 
chers. After the account is « 
amined, and the balance agreed, th 
official book of account is figne 
and the truth of the account aut 
ed upon oath by the deputy pa 
maſter of the penſions, before th 
deputy auditor of the impreſt. 
the ſums being received, and th 
payments made by the deputy, 
deputy, and not the principal, ut 
perſon who paſſes and ſwears to! 
account. That account, which 1 
drawn up by the auditor, is nei 
ſigned nor ſworn to by the accoun 
tant; nor is it declared, or p 
through any of the excheque: 0 
fices ; one part of it is delivered! 
the accountant ; and is declarts 
by his majeſty's inſtructions. to's 
without any other formaliy, 
final diſcharge and quictus; t6 
duplicate remains in the auto! 
office. 

The number of wid-ws upon t 
eſtabliſhment of the year 177%, ® 
594, and upon that ot the year i77 
611, The charge for theſe two yes 
including the balance of 1 5,845 
1d, remaining on the laſt acct 
amounted to 53,9241. 28. 36 f 
diſcharge to 28,9671. os. 2d, | 
cluding the ſum of 1,7271- & 
allowed for the expences ttm 
ing the execution of the office, 4 
paſſing the accounts; which | 
the hands of the w—_— 
lance of 24,9571. 3s. 1d. 

The — before — * q 

ears 1778 and 1779 ; but the! 
— — charges himſelf wi 
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Herein ſtated to have been re- 
ed from the paymaſter-general 
be forces, not in the ſame years, 
in the years 1773 and 1774 
reaſon is this—a regular ac- 
ne is kept in the pay · office, of 
ſues under this head of ſer- 
the entry of each iſſue ſpeci- 
out of what year's produce it 1s 
ge; ard during the time of the 
e paymaſter - general, the pro- 
ot one year is generally 
zuted upon the account before 
pat of the produce of the ſue- 
ling year is iſſued. 
p time of war this fund produ- 
annually more than is ſutficient 
the ſervice: in this laſt the 
luce has ſo far exceeded the ex- 
ture, that the pi ments of the 
r 1779 were made out of the al- 
ncetowidows for the year 177 4+ 
5 the ſums ariling from this al- 
ance, though not ſpecifically 
lied for by the paymaſter-gene- 
vt the forces, are yet received 
dim from the exchequer, under 
heal of regimental ſervice, 
7 before or at the time the 
nngs of the regiments are iſſued 
m, we enquired after the pro- 
of the intermediate years and 
that in the year 1780, the 
gs which had ariſen from this 
for the five preceding years, a- 
ating to 113,9981, 78. 4d. had 
applied by parliament in aid 
de extraordinaries incurred, but 
provided for in the year 1779; 
conſequently, this ſum ha 
until that time, accumulating 
be hands of the paymaſter-ge- 
and formed a part of his 
ace in that year, 
the ſums for this ſervice are 
on account, and there does 
Par any check, either upon 
plication of the deputy pay- 
or upon the iſſue of the 
taſter. neral, we obtained from 
du. once, an account of the 
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groſs produce of the allowance to 
widows every year for ten years, 
ending the 25th of December, 17816 
and from the deputy paymaſter of 
the widows penſions, an account of 
his receipts and payments for this 
ſervice every year for ten years, 
ending the 25th of December laſt, 
with the balance remaining at the 
end of each year, and the balance 
remaining in his hands at the time 
he quitted the office : from hence 
it appears, that the — produce 
of this fund, ariſing from the pay 
of the land ferces and marines to- 
ether, for the ten years contained 
in the account, was 240,079l. 48. 
£d. the receipts by the deputy pay- 
maſter of the widows penſions, du- 
ring the ten years of his account, 
amounted to 149,53<l. 118. 8d. 
and his payments (excluſive of the 
ſum of 20,7691. 128. 6d. herein 
after mentioned not paid to widows) 
to 127,7481. 194. cd. and it is ob- 
ſervable, that the balance in the 
hands of the deputy paymaſter in- 
creaſed gradually from 34,8171. 18. 
5d. in the year 1773, to 65,011. 
28. 2d. in the year 1779; 
that from the ſmallneſs of his re- 
ow in the two ſucceeding years, 
and the magnitude of his apparent 
ayments in the year 1781, it fell, 
in that year, to 17,751, g = 11d, 
As it was obvious ſuch a decreaſe 
in the balance could not ariſe from 
a ſudden increaſe in the penſions to 
widows, we inquired into the caule ; 


d and found that out of the ſum ot 


3442631. 11s. inſerted in the co- 
umn of payments, for the year 
1781, 20,76gl. 128. 6d. was paid 
back by the deputy paymaſter of 


the widows penſions to the paymaſ- 


ter- general of the forces; winch 
ſum conſtituted a part of the ſav- 
ings applied by parliament the 
preceding year in aid of the army 
extraordinaries. + - 


The more this ſubject of "balance 


i; 
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is ſiſted the greater appears the ne- 
ceſſity for the regulations of ſub- 
ſtituting annually ſpecitic funds 
upon eſtimate for theſe ſervices, in 
the .place of the compound funds 
in uſe, and of placing this, as well 
as all the other caſh for the acmy 
ſervices, inthe cuſtody of the Bank, 
and of examining, once a year at 
teaſt, into every expenditure. The 
rome mode of conducting this 
ervice, has been the means of 
ſwelling the balance in the hands 
of the as jy prank. ne. of the 
forces, and of creating another ba- 
lance in the hands of the officer in- 
truſted with the execution. The 
average balance in the hands of 
Mr. Powell (for to no other perſon 
do the iſſues of this ſervice appear 
to have been made) for theſe laſt 
ten years has been 46,8481. 8s. 11d. 
and when he quitted the office in 
March laſt, the ſum in his poſſeſſion 
was 21,3501, 2s. of which he paid 
over to Mr. Moore, who was ap- 
pointed to officiate as deputy pay- 
maſter in his room, upon the 21ſt 
of March laſt, by the direction of 
the ſecretary at war, 21,000l, As 
this ſum far exceeds the expendi- 
ture of any of the former years, 
we inquired into the probable de- 
mands upon it; and learned from 
Mr. Moore, that the part of it re- 
maining in his hands on the 1ſt of 
May, was 19,9711. 16s. 11d. that 
the next four months payment in 
the beginning of June will require 
between 4 and goool. and that the 
arrears are probably incoutider- 
able. 

A return from the war office 
ſhews: that the number of widows 
upon the eſtabliſhment for the pre. 
ſent year is 669, and the ſum to 
be paid them, 1 5,9841. and that by 
inſtallments every four months. We 
are therefore of opinion, that the 
deputy pay maſler in oflicc has iu his 


for the tees and dijourſem®: 
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hands a larger ſum than the for; 
requires; that he ſhould ret 
much as is ſufficient for the; 
four months payment, and t 
tisfy ſuch arrears as may be ung 
and that the reſidue ourht, yi 
out delay, to be paid by him in 
the Bank, and placed to the 
count of the paymaſter genen 
the forces, al to be applied tot 
ſervices of the army; and tht | 
long as this ſervice ſhall be cir 
on in its preſent mode, the py 
maſter-general of the forces thu 
ſome ſhort time before every a 
ment, upon the requiſition of f 
deputy paymaſter of the penia 
ſtoting the ſum then in his hand 
and the ſum wanted for the {u 
ceeding payment, iſſue to hin, 
his draft upon the Bank, the f 
neceſſary to complete ſuch pr 
ment. 

The emoluments accruing tot 
officers in the office of the pa 
maſter of the widows penſions 
theſe : the auditor of the imprel 
direfted, by his majelty's ord 
and inſtructions relative to this 
fice, to allow the pay maſter 11 
for every 208. received and paid 
him, for his expence, care, 4 
trouble in the Lb: nor (0 
deducted out of the penfion, i 
to be allowed him in his dische 
out of the money he receii&s1 
the ſervice : this ſum in the 
count before us is 1,362) 05. 
that is, 6811, for each of til 
years. : 
The deputy paymaſter 1s alk 
ed by the king's warrant ce 
yer, for his extraordinary tv 
and care in paying the wicows fe 
ſions, and in ſtating and (ett 
the accounts; and he receti%% 
cuſtom, from the aud to- 
impreſt, one third of the fun 
ſerted and allowed in the du 
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az, examining, and paſſing the 
nts : this ſum, in the account 
re us, is 1631. of which, one 
{is 551. that is 271. 108. a year, 
u makes the profit to the de- 
, 1271. 108. a year. Theſe 
luments to the paymaſter and 
Jeputy, amounting to 8081, 10s. 
ear, are a charge upon the 
i. 

de two clerks are paid in a 
rent manner. The war- office 
K has a ſalary of g2l. a year 
the ſecretary at war, beſides 


- i 
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|; of cuſtomary payments from 
dome; each pays two guineas 
n ſhe firſt receives her penſion; 
at the rate of 6s. a year, that 
vs, for each four fnonths pay- 
t afrerwards. Theſe two fees 
equally divided between the 
clerks, and the moiety of them, 
ther with the odd pence, forms 
whole of the profit accruing 
he pay-office clerk from this 
N ment. 

The office of paymaſter of the 
dus penſions appears to us, from 
deſcription, to be an unne- 
ry ofice, The public derives 
[It no utility whatever; it is 
ect inecure; and the office of 
deputy is not much more: he 
ſerves as a channel, and that 
wanted, to convey the money 
pas ſervice from the paymaliers 
de forces and marines to the 
leck, whoſe attendance is three 
t weeks, and one day in every 
week in the year. 

* payment of this bounty is 
my ſervice ; it is made out of 
7 roted tor army ſervices, 
n clerk in the pay-office. If 
cure of voting upon eſtimate 
mit fund for this ſervice 
a be adopted, the whole muſt 
anom the exchequer to the 
and placed to the account 


© 


h, he receives a moiety of two 
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of the paymaſter - general of the 
forces. * hat then forbids that the 
whole of this buſineſs ſhould be 
tranſacted at the pay-oftice by a 
lingle clerk, to be appointed to that 
particular branch? "Theſe penſions 
may all be paid, as many of them 
are now, and as the other army 
p?yments are required by act of 
parliament to be made, by drafts 
_ the bank ; and the. accounts 
of the payments for this ſervice 


may be incorporated and paſſed 


with the other accounts of the pay- 


maſter-genecal of the forces, 

The proper payment for this 
clerk is a ſalary only. The accept- 
ance of any fee, gratuity, or other 
reward, ought to be ſtrictly pro- 
hibited. It is not for the honour 
of government, that his majeſty's 
bounty ſhould be curtailed hy gra- 
tuities and fees of otſice: no part is 
to be intercepted ; it ſhould paſs to 
the object as liberally and as entire 
as it flows from the royal benefi- 
cence. 

Since then theſe penſions may 
be paid without the intervention of 
ſo many officers, and at a much 
leſs expence to the public, that 
principle of public oeconomy, point- 
ed out to us as the rule to direct our 
judgment, a principle this nation. 
feels moſt ſenſibly the neceſſity of 
attending to, leads vs to be of opt- 
nion, that the office of paymaſter 
of the widows penſions is a uſeleſs 
and unneceſſary expence to the 
public, and ought, therefore, no 
longer to be ſulfered to ſubſiſt ; 
and that all the buſineſs of this of- 
tice ſhould be transterred to the pay- 
office of the army. 

The other — 2 who accounts 
annually for the money iſſued to 
him by the paymaſter-general of 
the forces, is the agent for the ot- 
penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, — 
William Brummell, efq. who holds 

(H) this 
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this office, and Charles Harris, eſq. 
who acts for ihe deputy-treaſurer 
of the hoſpitak gave as an ac- 
count in what manner this buſineſs 
is tranſaſted, © 601 
The oftice of agent for the out- 
penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, 
was created by the. at of the 
28th of George IE. chap. 1. 
for the purpoſe of receiving the 
money for this ſervice from the 
treaſurer of the hoſpital. (that is, 
from the paymaſter-general of the 
forces), and of paying or remitting 
it to the out · penioners. The fund 
is a ſum voted annually by parlia- 
ment upon eſtimate, : 
Twice in the year a requiſition 
is ſent by the ſecretary and regiſter 
of the hoſpital to the treaturer, 
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men, who have gd. and the ley 
men who have 1s. but fg 
theſe payments the 124, in 4 
pound is deducted : they are 
paid half yearly, fix months in 
vance, and are diſperſed over b 
Britain and-Ireland, and a fey 
them live in the {lands of Gue 
ſey and Jerfey ; conſequently i 
comes neceſſary for this officer 
employ deputies and agem; in 
rious parts, to aſſiſl him in tr 
acting this buſineſs. His laſt ft 
account, tranſmitted to us by t 
auditor of the impreſt, was dec 

before the-chancellor of the ex 
quer upon the 28th of June 17 
it is for one year, ending the 2 
of December 2775; and comp 
hends the payment of about 1; 


rating the number of out-penſion- penſioners. The total charge uy 
ers, and the ſums to be advanced him in that vear, is 112,44 
them for the ſucceeding half year. zd. his total diſcharge is 105,49 
After the treaſurer has received 6s, 2d. The accounts of theth 
money from the exchequer, a war- ſucceeding years are in the offce 


rant iſſues from the bourd of com- 
miſſioners far the goverament of 
the hoſp'tal; figned by three or 
more of them, to the treaſurer, re- 
quiring him to iſſue to the agent 
for the out- penſioners, ſuch ſums 
a3 ſhall be due to them for the tix 
months enſuing. 
of this warrant, the treaſurer iſſues 
rw his deputy fuch à ſum as he 
thinks proper. A liſt of the out- 
penzioners is made out every, halt 
year by the ſecretary and regiſter, 
and tranſmitted to the agent: he 
copies it, and applies to the deputy- 
treaſurer, who iſſues to him upon 
account ſuch a ſum as, in his judg+ 
nicut, will be ſuflicient to ſatisfy 
the payment of that liſt, retaining 
out of it 1 2d. in the pound, accord - 
ing to the directions of the att. of 
Parke. cee g 

-  Fhere- ure three ſorts of out- 
penboners; the common men, who 


are paid. gd, a day; the nine penny 


In conſequence 


the auditor ; and two years 8 
will be ready to be delivered 
about three months. The cif 
ty of procuring and adjuſting 
vouchers, retards the accounts 
being made up in the oflice u 
later period. 

This . officer is paid by a fl 
of 1000l a year; which, by 
payment of taxes, deputies, ch 
contingent expences and fees 
reduced to 38cl. a year. 

As the fund for this ſervice 
ſpecific ſum voted every ye 
parliament, which patles tron 
exchi quer through the hands t 
treaſurer to his deputy. and ! 
him to the agent who diſtri" Oe 
we traced'ies progreſs throvgh 
ſeveral channels. ; 
We ezrracted from the Vote 
the Houſe of Commons the 3 
for the / vut-penſioners, fon, 
year 1775 to the year 1782 10 
bre ꝓ we procured from tf 


| : 
| 
: 
| 
l 
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of the army, an account of time to the 24th of December 1780, 
grols ſums received by the pay amounting to 22,6451. 28. 7d. was, 
fer-gencral of the forces, for in October lait, purſuant to his 
ſervice, from the exchequer : majeſty's warrant, paid into the ex- 
learned from the deputy-trea - chequer, to be applied towards the | 
r what portions of thoſe ſums ſupply of the year 1782. The ba- 
been itlued to him by his lance of this deduction, remaining 
cipal, and what portions he in the hands of the deputy-trea- 
iued to the agent during the ſurer upon the 24th of December 
period; and from the agent laſt, was 302 fl. 188. zd. : but as 
received an account of his groſs the money, applicable ro the gene- 
pts and payments every year, ral ſervice ot the hoſpital, is not 


605 p 1775 to 1780: and that the — by goverument at the time it 
but of theſe ſums, as they paſſed omes due, the deputy-treaſurer 
60 he different officers, may appear having received nothing for that 


ne view, we have brought them ſervice to a later period than the 
her into one account; which 24th of June lait, has been oblig- | 
b what portion of each ſum el to apply part of this balance in 
al in each ſtage of its pro- defraying the current expences of 
and what proportion the the hoſpital. ] 

| of the balances, unapplied in The ſame reaſons upon which 
poſſetſion of theſe officers at the the abolition of the army pound- 
of each year, bore-to the ſum age is grounded, weigh equally ij 


j 


"MI againſt keeping up this deduction : 
he ſurplus in the hands of the it is of no utility; ic ſerves only to 
ty-treaſurer ariſcs, in part, generate a balance in the hands of | 
the ſavings out of the poun- an officer, for no other purpoſe 4 
: this, like the reſt of the ſums than that of paying it back again f 
ited for army ſervices, is made when required by proper authority. | | 
e to a deduction of 12d. in the Neither the ſalaries, nor any other « þ 
vd, to be applied in the manner ſervice, to which this poundage is | 
n his majeſty ſhall, by warrant now applicable, require the exiſt- | 
bis royal fign manual, direct. ence of any ſuch fund: they may f 
deduction is not blended with all be defrayed out of the groſs ſum 
umy poundage : a diſlinct ac - voted for the ſervice. The ſum 
bit 15 kept of it; and it ha» been eſtimated for the payment of the 
d to the annual payments of out-penſioners, may, as it is want- 
|. ſalary to the agent, and of ed, be iſſued to the agent by the 
allowances, 6ool. to the depu- draft of the treaſurer upon the 
tlurer, and 3col. to the ſe- bank; and the agent will continue 


om 1 
n ; together, 190ol, a year. to pay them the ſame ſums they ' 
df der payments appear to have receive at this day. 0 | 
IP had out of it; and therefore The iſſues to the agent ſeem 


und hos far exceeded the have been more abundant than was 
3s upon it. neceſſary. The average balance in 
o much of the ſavings as ac- his hands, for the four firſt years 
to the 24th of December in his account, was 499gl. 148. in N 
„ Was paid back to the pay - the year 1780 it was reduced to 1 
. general of the forces: ſo 16571. gs. zd. As this may be N 
of them as accrued from that enn ſum ſuff- 
(H 2) cient 
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cient for the demands of the ſer- 
vice, it is probable the iſſue of the 
former years exceeded what the 
ſervice required; and it is expe- 
dient that future iſſues ſhould be 
calculated with greater exactneſs. 
The regimental agents are a 
elaſs of men who receive. money 
from the pay maſter- general of. the 
forces, for u bich they are account- 
able, not before the auditor of the 
impreſt, but to the ſecretary at war. 
This money 1s placed by eve 
agent to an account kept for eac 
regiment and corps to which he is 
agent, called in the cavalry the 
ſtock-purſe; and in the infantry, the 
— fund. It conſiſts of 
the non- effective ſubſiſlence of each 
regiment and corps iſſued to him 
by the paymaſter- general, either 
under the head of ſubſiſtence, or 
in the clearings: a part of it is 
called the vacant ſubſiſtence, which 
is deſcribed in his majeſty's war- 
rant for regulating the non-effec- 
tive fund, annexed to our laſt re- 
rt to ariſe «© where a vacancy 
— betweens the days where- 
on each captain uſually receives the 
ſubſiſtence of his company.“ The 
purpoſes to which this fund is to be 
applicd are directed by that war- 
rant. 


That the publ'c might be in- 
formed of the preſent ſtate of this 
fund, we required from every agent 
an account of the balances of the 

| Rock-purſe of the cavalry, and of 
the non: effective fund of the in- 
fantry, belonging to each tegi- 


ment, troop, and company, in- 
cluding the guards, invalids, mi- 
litia, and fencibles, of which they 
are or have been agents, remaining 
in their hands, cuſtody, or power, 
at the time when the accounts 
Were ſeverally made up. We have 
inſerted in the appendix the returns 
made to this requiſition ; in which 


we have diſtinguiſhed the wy 
who have money in their ha 
from thoſe who have gone; 
where an agent to Gifferent 
ments has balances in bis h 
upon the non- effective account 
fume, and has difbu;ſcd more th 
he has received upon the u 
effective accounts of other; 
have inſerted in a ſecond colw 
the balance due to him on the 
ter account, and in a third c. 
the difference of the two balane 
as ſhewing the real ſum of pu 
money remaining in his hand- we 
the balance of his non - etc 
accounts taken together: but { 
of them informed us, that ü 
had advanced other conlident 
ſums in the payment of conting 
bills, and of extraordinancs, 
account of many of the regin 
and corps; which payments d 
could not include in theſe 
becauſe they are not ſuch char 
as are allowed by N. king's 
rant to be brought aFainſt the! 
effective funds: yet until ti 
ſums are repaid to them by got 
ment, they are a diminution d 
total of the public money att 
in their hands at the times ü 
returns are dated, 

The total ſum of nor 
money, in the hands of al 
regimental agents takencollecn 
and for which they are account 
appears by the ſchedule of ther 
turns, to be 123,416]. | 15. 76 
an important ſum, of which 
public has a fight to expect fn 
office evtruſted with the pont 
ſpeedy examination 
ment. 

Should the regulations, f 8 
ed in our laſt report, ot 4 


'the warrant men, and iffuing 


ſubſiſtence according to mules 
adopted, the only -tupp'Y * 
non-effective fund will de la 


nne 


ſubſiſtence, and the non-effec- 
ſublüllence that may be caſually 
el, when a vacancy happens 
deen the retu'n of the muſter 
| the itlue of the ſubliſtence ; 
tis will not be ſufhcenf to 


41 1 


en requires a ſum in advance, 
7 for immediate application, To 
diy this dehcicncy, we have 
gelled the creation of n ſpecific 
J. to be voted annually, and a 
act account to be kept of the 
(8. 

examination every year into 
late of this recruiting fund in 
hands of each agent, will be 
means of keeping it within its 
per buunds ; and a punttual pay- 
nt by goverament, of ſervices 
ſoon as they are incurred, will 
e away every pretence fur hav- 
in his hands more money than 
eſſary for the ſervice. 

be public accountants are nu- 
dus; and as the public is 
ply intereſted in preventing the 
umulation of balances in their 
ics, it would be a uſeful and 
fary regulation, that in all 
& where money is ifſued from 
o time upon account to carry 
a ſervice that has continuance, 
ofticers intruſted with the di- 
on of the iſſue ſhould be en- 
>, as a duty upon every iſſue, 
famine into the ſtate of the 
Ney remaining in the hands of 
Kcountant, and the demands it 
lubject to, and to regulate the fum 
be iſſued accordingly : by theſe 
ans the ſervice will be ſupplied 
no more than it Wants, and 
tencency which every balance 


ſugt to increaſe, will be checked. 
ole remaining claſs are the army 
0g Vecountants, or thoſe perſons 


tet ) receive money on account 
the paymaſter-general of the 
tor extraordinary ſervices of 
uy. At the end of every 


„on the recruiting ſervice, 
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year's account of a paymaſter-ge- 
neral is added a liſt of the inſupers 
of the year ; and to his final ac- 
count is annexed a liſt of the inſu- 
= during the whole time of his 

ing in office, All the perſons 
thus ſet inſuper remain account» 
able to the public for the ſums ſet 
oppoſite their names, until they are 
cleared by the auditor of the im- 
prieſt; and, in order to their being 
cleared and obraining their quietus, 
they muſt paſs their accounts in his 
office, except in one particular in- 
ſtance, that is, where the ſervice 
has been performed abroad, and the 
account has been allowed by the 
director- general of control, and 
figncd by a commiſſary- general, and 
the balance paid by the deputy- 
paymaſter-gener.l, purſuant to a 
warrant of the commander in chict, 
Upon the production of this war- 
rant by the paymaſter-general, with 
the ſtated account annexed, ſo al- 
lowed and figned as his voucher 
for the payment of that balance, 
the auditor will clear the inſuper, 
though the account has not been 
paſſed by himſelf; but in every 
other caſe paſſing the account in the 
office of the auditor is eſſential to 
obtaining the quietus. 

The turther we proceed in our 
inveſtigation of the army a counts, 
the greater we found the increaſe 
of this inſuper account. We 
thought it a part of our duty to 
examine into its prefent ſtate as far 
as we were able, 

Upon inſpecting the ſchedules 
annexed to the writ of diſtringas 
ad computandum, tranſmitted to us 


the ſheriffs of London and Mid- 


dleſex, we obſerved, among others, 
two hits of army inſupers ; the one 
upon the final account of the late 
Earl of Chatham, ending the zath 
of December 1755, and dechired 
the 7th of January 1769 the other 
upon the final account of the late 
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Earl of Darlington and others 
ending the 24th of June 1757, a 
declared the 13th of July 1770. 
We tranſmitted to the auditors of 
the impreſt copies of theſe litis, 
requiing from them the names of 
thoſe. perſons therein mentioned, 
whoſe accounts have been cleared 
fiace the paſſing of thoſe fin.l ac- 
Counts. | 

From the returns to this requi- 
fition it appears, that the — 
iſſued by Lord Chatham up n ac- 
count, and remaining unaccounted 
for at the time of the declaration of 


his final account, was 1, 91,6891. . 


6s. 8d. that ſince that time inſupers 
have been cleared to the amount of 
148,05 4l. 48. 5d. which leaves, 
of his iſſues, 943,6 51. 28. zd. un- 
accounted for at this day. 

The liſt upon the tina! account 
of the Earl of Darlington and 
others, amounted to.2#6,0941. 188. 
2d. of which 231. 6s. 8d. only 
has been accounted for; ſo that 
the ſum remaining inſuper upon 
that account, is 285,8611. 118. 6d. 
- We-pioceeded to the accounts of 
the ſubſequent paymaſtcrs-general, 
in the order in which they tucceed- 
ed to that office. We required from 
the auditors af the impreſt, liſts of 
the perſons remaining nſuper upon 
the ſina] accounts of Henry Lord 
Holland, Mr Charles Townſhend, 
Lord North and Mr Cooke, Mr. 
Cookeand Mr. Thomas I ownſhend, 
and upon the two accounts of Mr. 
Rigby, ending the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1769, being the only accounts at 
that time delivered by him into the 
office of the auditor. We required 
from the payroffice of the army, 
liſts of all pexſons to whom m-ney 
bad been iflued on account by the 
paymaſters- general of the forces, 
purſuant either to the king's war- 
rants or the warrants of command- 


ers in chief abroad, ſince the 24th 
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of December 1769, with the 
'flved to each. eſe lifs, m 
mitted to us from the pay of 
likewiſe ſent to the auditors of 
impreſt, for them to examine x 
certify what perſons there im 
bad paſſed their accounts, ad i 
what furs. 
The liſt- produced to us in a 
ſeq ence of thefe requilitions, x 
all inſerted in the appeadix, 
furniſh us with the fol ing f 
The payments upon accountn 
by Henry Lord Holland, bes 
the 25th of June 1757 and 
24th of June 1765, and nor 
maining to be accounted for uy 
his final account not yet declar 
amount to 12, 246, 950l. 125. ict 
and this liſt docs not include t 
inſupers upon the unſettled am 
of Robert Paris Tay lor, eig. 
late deputy in Germany. 
Upon the final account afl 
Charles Townſhend, ending 
24th of June 1766, and dec 
the 2cth of June 1785, emen! 
ſupers o the amount of 202% 
198. 10d, 
Upon the final account of k 
North and Mr. Cooke, ending | 
24th of December 1767, and 
clared the 7th bat September il 
18 I. 78. 6d. 
hen he final account of 
Cooke and Mr. Thomas Jer 
ſhend, ending the 24th of | 
1-68, and declared the 19 
April 1782, 34, 7 fö0l. 0s. — | 
vpon the two accounts of Mr. 
by, ending 8 24th - pr” 
1769, 165,967 l. gs. 36; 1 
web, it of — ies by 
and the ſucceeding paym ö 
neral of the forces from the 24 
December 1569 to the 6th of . 
laſt, purſuant to his majely* | 
rants, 17, 444,90 l. 78. 3d. 
ſuant to the warrants of 


ers in chief abroad, 7,420,915 | 


RITA 
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„ ünce the 24th of December 
6, the ſum of 5,2 18,62 fl. 118. 3 
ich ſum has been accounted for, 
| is, therefore, not included in 
abore hits. 
mong theſe Er ſtill ſubject 
ccount, are ſeveral to whom va- 
; ſums have been iſſued at difle- 
t times: we have ſelected a few 
the moſt confiderable ; and col- 
ting together all the ſums iſſued 
each in all theſe liſts, we have 
ed the total for which cach per- 
ſtands at this day accountable 
be public, | 

he reſult from theſe liſts is, that 
ler the head of ſues for the ex- 
„ (co{Forcinary ſervices of the army 
ween the year 1746 and the eth 
May laſt, 664 perſons remuin at 
day accountable to the public, 
the ſum of 35,933, 920l. 165. z 


2 


ot them fix perſons only for 
ng ˖ ſum of 4,214,4871.: and ac- 
ec ing to the preſent courſe of the 


hequer, every one of them muſt 
$ lus accounts of the whole tum 
has received bef6re the auditors 
the impreſt, or he cannot have 
quietus. ö ä 

tis equally expedient for the 
blicand forthe — concerned, 
t the ſtate of this inſuper ac- 
nt ſhould be made known. VV ho- 
tot theſe accountants are, upon 


f Ju balance of their accounts, in- 
h to the public, ſhould pay 
|, ; Lebt; if the public are in- 
f. ed to them; they ſhould be pai i; 
en their accounts are even, cy 


it to be quieted; if, through 


dy mnce- ot deluſion, they think 
eu relres ſecure, they ought to be 
2400 dat  prerogatize proceſs 
if over their perſons and eſtates; 


| the longer they delay piling 
A counts, the greater dithculty 
ill find in-avoiding it 


ln perſans, eutruſted to ſuch 


as likewiſe iſſued to ſeveral per- 
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an extent, ſhould continue fo long 
without being called to account, 
and, being ſo deeply intereſted, 
mould not long ago anxiouſly have 

re ſſed to have their accounts ad- 
juſted, was a difficulty that ſeemed 
not euſily — with publie 
attention or common prudence: the 
examination of one of theſe account- 
ants might throw ſome light upon 
the ſubjet, 

In the final account of lord North. 
and Mr. Cooke, Anthony Bacon, 
eſq. is ſet inſuper 27481. gs. 4d. 
for victualling the forces in the Ile 
of Man; and for incidental charges 
in the years 1765, +766, and 175677 
in Mr. Rigby's accounts, ending 
the 24th of December 1769, he is 
likewiſe fer inſuper with Lewis 
Chauret, eſq. 1137451. 75. 3d. for 
negroes employed in the ceded 
illands, We procured- two of the 
warrants for the payment- of parts 
of theſe ſums ; the firſt, dated the 
10th of February 1767, for the 
payment of 11041. 6s. icd. © up» 
on account to ſatisfy and diſcharge 
the like ſum due to him ;** to this 
warrant were annexcd an account 
ſtating the articles he had ſupplied 
to the forces in the Iile of Man, as 
the ground ot his claim, and re- 
port of the controller of the ar- 
my accounts : the ſecond, dated the 
2oth of December 1763, for the 
payment of 10831, 1's. 4d. + with- 
out deduction and withour account,” 
in full for the. balance of bis ac- 
count of negroes employed in the 
new ceded lands: to this warrant 
is annexed a ſtated account, con- 
taining all his r:ceipts and pay- 
ments for this ſervice,” and the ba- 
lance firuck. 

+ We examined Mr. Bacon felattve 
to the circumſtance” of theſe pdy- 
men's. The firſt was a claim by 
him upon the treaſury, for hav eg, 
purſuant to an agreefrent, lupplie 

H 4) lor 
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for à certain time, certain articles 
to the troops in the Ifle of Man: 
the treaſury reſerred this claim to 
the controllers of the army ac- 
counts; and upon their report, 
grontrd him the warrant for the 
payment of the ſum that appeared 
to be due to him: the other was a 
ſtated account, conſiſting of various 
ſpecific ſums paid to him from time 
to time, by warrants, either upon 
the exchequer er the paymaſter. ge- 
neral of the forces, for ſervices per- 
formed purſuant to a contract with 
the treaſury, for ſupplying negroes 
for the uſe of the ceded iflands. 
Thefe ſums were not impreſts, but 
directed to be made without account. 
Upon ——— of proper certifi- 
cates of the execution, this account 
was ſettled by the treaſury ; the 
balance firuck, and paid to him by 
that warrant. 1 

As the firſt of theſe payments 
was made to him in conſequence of 
the report of the controller of the 
army accounts; and the ſecond, as 
the balance of a ſtated ſettled ac- 
count, Mr. Bacon confidered them 
as accounts completely adjuſted : 
he did not conceive himſelf any 
longer reſponſible, or ſubject to 
render any other account fur the 
ſums he had received in conſequence 
of theſe two engagements. 

It is more than probuble that 
many of the perſons in theſe liſts 
are in the like ſituation. Satisfied 
that their accounts with tit public 
are finally ſettled, they reſt perfect- 
by ſecure trom being ever called to 
gecount again; and yet, the names 
of all the perſons in the liſts of 
Lord Chatham and Lord Darling- 
ton, have, twice a year, for ſeveral 
years, been iſſued with the writ of 
diſtringas ad computandum to the 
ſheriffs of London and Middleſex ; 


and, had n been execut- pro 


ed, iſſues m have been returned 


. 


upon them all for negleding 
bring in their accounts, 

Mr. Bacon's two accounts har 
ing been ſettled, one by the co 
ler of the army accounts, the ot 
by the treaſury ; we examined $ 
John Dick, bart. one of the c 
trollers of the army accounts, wi 
John Martin Leake, eſq. one of 
clerks of the treaſury, relative . 
the examinations given to accour! 
of this deſcription in their oſkcs, 

All the iſſues for the army 
traordinaries ought regvlariy to 
examined by the controller of 
accounts of the army; but infor 
cafes, as where the agreement i 
furniſh articles upon commiſſion, « 
where the vouchers of an accon 
ſtating the performance. of a of 
tract are competent and require 
reference, they have been erm 
ed by a clerk of the treaſury, a 
payments have been directed u 
made in conſequence of that ex 
mination, without any other 
ference, and without account, 
Every contract with the treal 
is entered in the controller's oh 
Where it is an agreement only by 
minute made at the treaſury be- 
either a copy of that minute 
brought to the controller's oer 
be entered, or the controller 
recourſe to the original minute a 
neceflary. Every account o- c 
grounded upon the contract 
greement, is generally ref 
with the vouchers and other 
ſary inſtruments, by the lords 
the treaſury, to the controlle 
his examination and opinion: 
compares the articles in the an 
with the terms of the confi” 
treaſury minute, and with 
correſpondent vouchers ; I * 
mines the — r and cane 
and requires the certinc 
or; of the fairdful 
cution of the contract 1 
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be cortects the errors in the 
ant ; he ſtates his doubts, and 
ts his opinion to the lords of 
neaſury, who form their judg- 
t upon his report, and direct 
ments accordingly. 

ſues directed by the treaſury 
u theſe contracts, may be ei- 
r previous to the execution of 
zart of the contract, or in con- 
uence of either a part or the 
ple having been performed: the 
is without the intervention of 
controller or the treaſury clerk, 
muſt be upon account : the 
r two are in conſequence of 
reference to one of them, and 
de directed to be made, either 
, or without account ; but 
y are uſually upon account, 
nee we may collect the fituation 
phich the ſub· accountants under 
conſideration may at preſent 
d. To ſame of them the ſums 
y are charged with, may have 
iſſued on account, and no ex- 
nation whatever had of the ex- 
iure. To others, ſums may 
e been iſſued, either upon, or 
bout account, in conſequence of 
reports of the controller of the 
Iy accounts, or of the examina» 
u of the clerks of the treaſury ; 
the auditors of the impreſt have 
reaſon, according to the rules 
ſaci office, to ſet them all in- 
„ though ſome of the war- 
ks may have been ſilent, ot have 
n directed the ĩſſues to be made 
wut account. There can be 
wubt that thoſe perſons whoſe 
punts have never been examin- 
ne bound to paſs them: but 
to whom payments have been 
„ in conſequence of accounts 
wned and approved by officers 
authorized, ſtand upon a dif- 
N ground. If ſuch an ex- 
mon be liable to no ſuſpicion 
reuneſs, partiality, or collu- 
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ſion; if it has ſuch credit as to 


warrant the actual payment of the 
demand, any farther check ſeems to 
be unneceflary. The auditor fol- 


lows exactly the ſteps of the con- 


troller ; he re-computes, re- caſta, 
and re- examines the ſame or ſimilar 
vouchers. It is true, he may cor- 


rect the errors of the controller, as 


the latter has corrected his errors ; 
for the ſtatements of the auditor 
have been referred to and corrected 
by the controller; but if the poſ- 
ſibility of error were a ground for 
re-examination, checks would be 
endleſs, If two perſons com 
tent in accounts do their duty; if 
each examines, and they both agree, 
the probability is they are both 
right, for it is highly improbable 
they ſhould both err exactly alike; 
— therefore, if an office for the 
examination of accounts be faith- 
fully executed, there is no neceſ- 
fity for the interpoſition of any 
other office by way of check. 

The paſling theſe accounts in the 
office of the auditor is not only 
uſeleſs, but atteuded with very 
conſiderable expenee, and the pub- 
lie pays it. The fees paid for paſſ- 
ing an account of extraordinaries 
in the office of the auditor, are in 
proportion to the length and perind 
of the account, and the trouble it 
gives to the office, Where the ac- 
count comprehends a number of 
years, the auditor is paid from ten 
pounds to twenty-five pounds for 
each year of the account. All the 
fees for paſſing a ſhort account 
through all the exchequer offices, 
amount to about 4ol. and a long 
one to 120l. Eflimating the ex- 
pence. of paſſing the accounts of 
664 inſupers (the number in theſe 
liſts) in the auditor's office, one 
with another at a medium of 80l. 
each, it will amount to 53, 1 20l. a 
ſum to be paid for buſineſs unne- 

ceſſary, 
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neceſſary, and which ought, eſpe: 
eially in the preſent ſtate of its fi- 
nuncet, to be ſaved to the public. 
It will not be difficult to diſtin- 
iſn which of theſe accounts have 

— examined, and: which not. 
The controller keeps entries of all 
his reports in his otice. The trea · 
ſury can certainly with eaſe find 
out what accounts have been ſettled 
by their clerks; and by the publi- 
cution of theſe liſts: of inſupers, 
they who are alive, and the repre- 
ſentati ves of thoſe who are dend, 
will fee the ſums for which they 
itand accountable to the public; 
it nearly concerns them all to exa- 
mine into the fate of their accounts, 
and to be ready to produce them 
when called upon by proper, autho- 
ny. Ex © 

We are of opmion, that all theſe 
lit of tub-accuuntants thould forth- 
wüh undergo a ſcrutiny in the trea- 
ſury, and in the office of the con- 
ttoller of the accounts of the army; 
that ſuch of the perſons therein 
named, or the repreſentatives of 
thoſe who are dead; whoſe accounts 
have deen either imperfectly or not 
at all examined, ſhould: be compel- 
led tu produce theii accounts in the 
oflioe of the controller of the ac» 
coonts of, the army, in order ſor 
their examination za and that thoſe 
perſons whole accounts ſhall appear 
to have been: ſufficiently examined, 
either by the controller or the clerks 
of the treaſuty, ſhould be relie ted 
from the necctlity of paſſing their 
accounts in the office of the audit- 
ars of the impreſt, and ibhmuld, by 
ipecial'warrants to be gmuted for 
tat purpoſe; hart their igfupers 
cleared in the final. acrounts of the 
paymaſters-general- ot. the: forces, 
trum whom theyrreceivel the ſuns 
with whichtheptand charged, and 
be enabled to obtain their quietus: 
The next ſubſect to which we di- 
24 
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reed our attention, was the fl 
of the accounts of the paymaſßtn 
general of the forecs ir the o% 
ot the auditors of the unprelt, T] 
account we had bcen eximiyins 
was the laſt declared accouat of 
paymaſter-genera! of the force 
and of the year 1767 ; cnly os 
account more of a fubſequemt 14 
which is that of Nr. Cooke and 
Thomas "Townſhend, ending > 
24th of ſune 1768, has been declare 
An arrear of 14 years in the 4 
counts of an office ſo Importaat 2 
of ſo extenſive a public expend 
ture, was a ſubject that called f 


0 
Ve required from the audit 
of the impreſt the ſtate of the a 
counts of the paymaſters-gener 
of the forces in their offices, d 
tinguiſhing the times when the 
veral parts of the accounts ue 
delivered in, and the progreſs na 
towards completing the ſame, 
In the return to this requilit 
from the office of Lord Sondes, t 
firit article is the final account 
Henry Lord Holland, for ſix montl 
ending the 24th of June 1765: 
is ſtated to have been delivered 
the auditor in 1772. The accou 
of three 4 pay maſten, 
the three ſucceeding -vears, k 
been declared; but this account 
neither declared, nor ready for 
claration. It was incumbent vp 
us · to enquire into the caulcs d 
obſlructed the completion of a1 
count of ſo remote a petiud. 
This aceount had been underd 
conſide ration in the beging 
the year 1781, as far 5 17g 
the — oh then due from the 
preſentatives of Lord Holland in 
ublicz au hat farther progteis! 
—— in it since that fl 
hot h in the auditor's otce and in 
ay:oftice, we learned frem Jol 
ab ot tho 
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mort, Mr. Thomas Gibbes, one 
the clerks in the office of Lord 
es, and Mr. John Colborne, 
aiſiltant in — —_ who 
been the principal perſon em- 
mw in making up the accounts 
Lord Holland. 

This account has been ready for 
ration, as far as the auditor 
deen enabled to proceed with 
erer fince the year 1778; the 
p parts have been engroſſed for 
we two years, and it has waited 
u for the acting executor of 
d Holland to ſtrike the balance, 
ateſt the account. Since it 
been ingroſſed, ſeveral additions 
e from time to time been made 
he book of account in the p1y+ 
: ſuch as were made before 
mas laſt have been entered in 
ingroſſments. Some time about 
ih mas, the book of account was 
n from the office of the auditor 
be pay-office, for the purpo'e of 
Ing two articles to the charge, 
unting to 13681, 98. 3d. ariing 
n errors in the account pointed 
dy the auditor. At this time 
balance (including theſe two 
ls) agreed by the pay · office, 
by them pencilled into the 
of account, was .68,0081. 6s. 
1/4 Soon after Chriſtmas the 
was returned to the auditor, 
ſereralo herartic les, amounting 
der to 48, 9g l. 108. 11d. added 
tend of the - and inſerted 
i before the two pointed out by 
ucitor ; and upon the 12th of 
r — eonſequence of à let- 
om Lord Sondes to Mr. Powell, 
— was made of three 
artieles; amounting to 7741. 
d. which are the laſt — 
le _ An allowance was 
lame 2 57 10d. in 
"n to the diſcharge. Suppoſ- 
ths chim io be well — 
Ahuce duc on * rath of Fe- 
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bruary laſt from the ſentstives 
of Lord Holland, — 
neral of the forces, to the pu 
was 114,301. 686. 10. 
The balance of public money in 
the hands, cuſtody, or power of 
the repreſentatives of Lord Holland, 
as paymaſler-general of the forces, 
upon the 27th of September 1780, 
returned to our precept by John 
Powell, eſq. his only acting exe- 
cutor, and atteſted by him on oath 
before us upon the 28th of March 
1781, as being, to the beſt of his 
knowledge, the whole balance then 
remaining upon the account of the 
ſaid Lord Holland, was 256, 486l. 
28. 4d. ; of this balance he paid in- 
to the exchequer in Novembet 
1781, purſuant to the act of the 
21ſt of his preſent majeſty, 232,51. 
48. Sd. which reduced the balanee 
in his hands to 23,940l. 178. 8d. ; 
this being deducted from 114,936). 
68. 1cd.. his balance upon the 1 2th 
of February, leaves 90,7951. cs. 
24d, ; of which 39,8531. 18. gd. was 
included in the charge before Chritt 


mas laſt, and 50, 9421. 78. fd. was 


added to it between Chriſtmas and 
the 12th of February. Such ap- 
peared the increaſe of the debt due 
to the public from the repreſent- 
atives of Lord Holland, fince the 
27th of September 1780. By whar 
means this balance could accumu- 
late to ſuch a degree ſince Mr. 
Powell's examination before us, and 
and fifteen years after Lord Holland 
had rebgned the office of paymaſter- 
general, was a difficulty that waut- 

ed explanation. 60 

We required from the auditor 

the impreſt a copy of the additions 
made to the charge and diſcharge 
of the final account of Henry Lord 
Holland, as paymaſter-general of 
the forces, between the  2>th/- of 
ember 1780, and the ßth of 
October laſt, 9 
e 


* 
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like additions ſince the 5th of Oc- 
tober laſt. 

It was not in the r of the 
auditor to comply with our firſt re- 
quiſition, nor were we able by any 
means, to diſcover either what the 
particular additions were, or at what 
times any of them were entered 
upon the account prior to the 5th 
of October laſt; for the entries up- 
on the account are without date, 
and no memorandum or minute of 
the time, or ſubject matter of the 
entry is kept in the offices either of 
the auditor or of the paymaſter-ge- 

neral. It has been uſual for the 
pay -office to leave, in different parts 
of the body of the account blanks 
for ſums not aſcertained when the 
account is firſt drawn-out; and to 
fill them up afterwards at ſuch 
times when they take the book 
back to the office. | 
It was in the power of the au- 
ditor to anſwer our other requi- 
fition ; for all the additions fince 
the zth of October, were entered 
together at the end of the charge 
in the account. He returned to us 
a ſtate of them; but the entries of 
theſe articles being alſo without the 
material circumitance of dates and 
authorities, we annexed a copy of 
this return to a precept to the pay- 
office, requiring an account af the 
times when, and the warrants and 
authorities by which, the ſums con- 
tained in that return were reſpec · 
tively paid into the hands, or placed 
to the account of the paymaſler- 
— 4 of the forces, with the 
ates of ſuch warrants, and by 
whom granted. They returned to 
us this ſtate completed as woe deſir- 
ed; it conſiſts of à variety of ar- 
ticles which may be claſſed under 
five heads: ſums paid to deputies 
of Lord Holland, amounting to 
19,2551, 6s, 11d—two articles, of 
profit on re nittances, 9,z181. 48. 


ans 
7d—Stoppages made by dey 


20,025]. 198. 5d.—the two ar 
pointed out by the avdityr, 1 
986. zd. — and the three an 
added the 1 2th of February, 
78. 3d. the total of theſe adiny 
is 50,9421, 78. 5d. The cas 
all of them, except the ty 
covered by the auditor, are g 
prehended between the cru 
and 1765 inclufive-; ſeveral o 
ſums are directed to be paid to, 
moit of the ſtoppages to be x 
by the deputies, purſuant to 
rants of commanders in chict; 
the payment of others of then 
authotity appears. 
All the articles that were chu 
upon Lord Holiand, have þ 
ſeveral years ago ſelected fron 
ledger accounts, and at diff 
times all inſerted in his book df 
count: the additions which 1 
entered about Chriſtmas lat. 
the three entered the 12th & 
bruary, complete the charge ag 
him. It reſted now with 
Powell alone to explain to u 
reaſon why near 90,000]. the 
reace between his balance in: 
tember 780, and the preſent 
lance of the account in the ae 
the auditor, was not include 
his return to our precept upo! 
25th of September 1780; 416 
this purpoſe we required fu 
tendance. 
VU Upon our informing bim, # 
deſire, of the ſubject we it 
to examine him upon, he beg 
the indulgence of a tew ys 
conſideration, Upon his net 
tendance he delivered to n 
writing, a requeſt, that bis c 
nation might be deferred; 4 
ing, that he was informed ' 
under aaſideration, whether 
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minal- proſecution ſhould „ as of 
commenced againſt him, ® WY, acc 
count of his examina | | Payne 
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\ taken by us in February and the date of their accounts, - with 
ch 1781, leſt queſtions ould the vouchers, The «ccounts are 
ut, the anſvers to which might immediately examined in the office, 
to accuſe himſelf. Upon pro- and entered in the books of each 
ny to us, at his next attend - reſpective deputy ; and when the 
a copy of an extract of a account of the year to which theſe 
ite of the lords commiſſioners receipts and payments belong, is 
ke rreafury, dated the 27th of made up for the auditor, theſe ar- | 
ary, and being informed by ticles ire potted to their ſeparate | 
iam Chamberlayne, eld. the accounts in the ledger. The two | 
ror to the - treaſury, that a articles ſtated in the return as profit f 
jinal proſecution was in their on remittances, were made up, one 

enplation, we poſtponed the of them about the year 1764, un- 

mination of Mr, Powell. der the direction of Mr. Nicholls, 

But we did not deſiſt from pur- the then accountant of the pa- 

7 ſuch oth. r means of informa» office; the other, about four or 

| pon this ſubject as were with- five years ago, under the divection 

ur reach. We had recourſe to of Mr. Powell. The ſtoppages are 

official books of the paymaſter- taken from the accounts of che 

ral of the forces (now declared deputies, and entered in their 

the legiſlature to be the pro- reſpective books. All the anicies 

y of the public) in the pay- compoſing the ſum of 20,0251. 198. 

of the army, We directed 5d. the amount of the ſtoppages, + | 
arendance of Mr. Powell, Mr. were poſted into the ledger, to the | | 
* tidge, and Mr. Colborne, at accounts of the praper deputies, 
pay-olfice, that they might not previous to the year 1792, when 
guorant of our proceedings, and the final account was ſent to the 

it be ready to give us ſuch in · auditor, and one of theſe- articles 

ation relative to the accounts, in this hiſt is 685 Kl. 78. Gd. con- 4 
we might think proper to re- fiſting of ſtoppages by Mr. Powell, 
: in their prefence we in- as deputy- paymaſter at Quebec. 
td thoſe books of Lord Hol- All the deputies mentioned in this 
W's accounts, from whence the return are dead; and all their ac- 
cles added to the charge in his counts have been long ſinee made 

| account, and included in the up, except that of Mr. . Barrow, | 
mm made to us from che pay- and that appears now to be finiſhed, 
* had been extracted. We required a ſtate of the bal - 
from this inſpection, and from ances of the deputies to Lord Hol- 
aamnation of Mr. John Col- land, as they now ſtand between 
me, we find, that ſuch of thoſe ſuch deputies and the ating execu- 
es as conhiſt of payments made tor of Lord Holland. By this re- 
(puty - paymallers, had long turn, the ſum now due from them 
deen entered in the proper amounts to 41,6261. 199, 4d. but 

u belonging to each reſpective for which the acting executor is 
Fay. 25 Charges againit him. anſwerable to the public, 

* uſual for the deputies abroad The circumiiance in this inquiry 
Aura to the pay-office in Lon- that materially concerns/'the/ inter - 
„en often as they have oppor- eſt of the public, is their claim 
, accounts of their receipts upon the eſtate of the late Lord 

* yments, down as low as to Holland: thisclaim is much great- 
er 


| 
| 
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ter than it was conceived to be: 
according to Mr. Powell's account 
(whoſe duty it was, and who, as 
accountant in the pay · office from 
June 1765 to March 1776, and 
caſhier ever fince, and as the onl 
acting executor of Lord Holland, 
muſt be preſumed to know with 
preciſion) the total debt to the 
public upon the 27th of September 
1780, was 256, 456l. 23,'4d. What 
the balance of the account in the 
office of the auditor might be at 
that time, was totally immaterial ; 
the debt to the public was the ſame, 
however incomplete that account 
was, or whatever, entries might be 
wanting to the charge or the diſ- 
charge. Afﬀer the payments into 
the exchequer id the year 1781, 
this debt was reduced to 23,9401. 
17s. Sd. In February laſt the ac- 
count in the auditor's office ſtates 
an increaſe, in conſequence of an 
agreed and pencilled balance, and 
additions (except in two ſmall 
articles) voluntarily made to the 
charge in the pay ofhce, to 1 14,7361. 
68: tod. In March laſt Mr, Powell 
— into the exchequer in part of 
is balance 20,0001, which reduced 
it 4% 94,7 36l. ts. 10d. a ſum to 
which the public has at this time 
confeſſedly an undoubted right: 
but this ſum too may be —— by 
two articles not yet decided, the 
one in the charge, the other in the 
diſcharge. | 
In the charge upon the final ac- 
count of Lord Holland, there is 
an article of 29, 50l. 11s. 6d. 
profit on exchange made by Peter 
Taylor, eſq. his deputy in Ger- 
may, In order to check this ar- 
tiele, the auditor has frequently 
required ſrom the pay- office the 
materials from whence this ſum was 
computed and made out. He was 
furmfhed-about 'Chriſtmas laſt with 
a book: dated the 12th. of May 
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1764, under the ſignature of þ 
Taylor, intituled, „ Accour: 
profit and loſs to the public vg 
payments. made by Peter Ty 
deputy - paymalier in Gernay 
The auditor has examined this by 
and diſcovered in it variety oft 
rors to the amount of +577, | 
10d, in favour of the public: 
ſent his obſervations upon theſes 
rors to Mr. Powell the 20 
February; in con'equence of uli 
ſome of the — objected 
have been examined on the part 
Lord Holland, and found to ay 
with the computations of the a 
ditor : the rel are as yet uni 
mined. In the diſcharge, the 
ticle af 28451. 158. tod. is un 
the - conſideration of the lords 
the treaſury : they have not 
cided, whether they ſhall 
or reject the claim of Mr. Pos 
to be allowed this ſum among 
payments. Should this article 
ditallowed, and the errors in 
ou and loſs account be found 
real, the ſum due to the pu 
will be 106,159]. 188. 6d, 1 
Hence appears the preſent i 
of the debt due to the public 
the repreſentatives of Heary 14 
Holland as paymaſter - genera 
the forces. The public have, at 
evenis, an undoubted right to 
ſum ot 94,7 361. £5. 1cd. and, tit 
fore, in obedience to the 20. 


audit 
recen 
hee - 
of 17 
Ppay-of 
are fe1 


regulates our conduct, we te Ms ari 
it as our opinion, that the tp , artie| 
ſentatives of Lord Holland 0g „ or 1 


without delay, to pay into the 
ceipt of his majeiiy's excheq 
upon the terms mentioned 18 
act of the 21ſt of * * 
jeſty, chapter 48th, the l 
9447 361. 68. 10d. to be api 
the ſervice of the public; and, 
it is highly expedient, 8 © 
the quiet of the perſons 107 
as for the ſaus fact: on of the pt 


e 


in account ſo long depending. 
of ſo. remote a period, ſhouid 
ourht to a coneluſion, e are 
Ine the doubtful- articles 
1 forthwith be examined and 
ell upon, and the balance ſtruck 
een the public and the accoun- 
and this account be preſented 
eclaration. 
the fates of the accounts of 
paymaſters· general of the forces, 
be office of the auditors of the 
et, the accounts ſtanding next 
the final account of Lord 
und. are thoſe of the right ho- 
nble Richard Rigby. It ap- 
; from theſe ſtates, that two of 
accounts, the one for half a 
ending the 24th of December 
„the other for the next year 
nz the 24th of December 1 759, 
balanced and atteſted. An ob- 
ton made by the auditors, rela- 
to omiſſions in the civil liſt 
non, retards their declaration. 
ethe 16th of November 1580, 
more accounts of the four fuc- 
Ing years have been deli. ered 
the auditors office + they are 
er examination, and in different 
towards their completion, 
auditor does not appear to 
received any account from the 
ce of a year ſubſequent to 
of 1793, He — upon 
pay-office accounts as ſoon as 
ue ſent to him. When ob- 
Ms ariſe from miſtakes, omiſ- 
articles that require expla- 
or want of vouchers, thoſe 
ms are tranſmitted to the 
"ice to be corrected, explain - 
r ſupplied, Anſwers are re- 
&d, ſometimes ſhortly after the 
Wations are ſent, ſometimes not 
log after; and the auditor 
med ia completing the ac» 
Ms for want of a regulars atten- 
b his applications. The firſt 


' 


alt certainly be taken by the 
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pay- office, that is, the delivery of 
the account to the auditor, with the 
vouchers. By the dates of the de- 
livery, as they ure ſlated by him, 
they have not been ſent to hin 
until long after the year of the 
account has been elapſed. The ac - 


counts of the years 1768 and 1769 | 


were not delivered until ren years 
after. We do not, therefore, find 
that the imputation of delay lies 
in the office of they auditor, . The 
pay- office ſeems lately to have been 
more attentive to this duty: we fee 
by their liſt of accounts delivered 
into the office of the auditor, that 
five accounts, down to the vear 
1769, were delivered in the year 
1779 ; two, for the years 1770 and 
1771, in the year 1780; and twa, 
for the years 1772 and 177 3, in the 
year 1782. 8 2 
Conſidering the account, as drawn 

up in the pay-office for the purpoſe 
of being examined and checked in 
another othce, there ſeem to be, in 
the ſlate in which it is tranſmitted 
to the auditor, ſome defects that 
require correction. The entries of; 
many of the articles ate without 
dates and authorities : theſe nre 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of ſimi lar 
articles, and the omiſſion of them 
tends to confound the auditor, and 
may be the means of fraud or con- 
cealment. Every article both of 
receipt and payment, ſhould: be 
entered, with its date and the au- 
thority which directs-it,- in the ac- 
count of the year in which the ſum 
is actually received and paid. It is 
not the account of the year it pur - 
porta to be, unleſs it comprebhends 
all the knoun receipts and pay - 
ments of hat year. Can any good 


reiſon be. atſigned, why ſums, re- 
ceired by the deputies and entered 


in the books of thoſe. deputies in 


' the pay- office, in the year 1758, / 


ſhould be left. out uf theit proper 
> place, 


21e 


the account of the 
1758, (which was not delivered to 
the auditor until 1768) and conti- 
nue to be omitted in every ſucceed- 
ing account, until the laſt of that 


10128) 


pay maſter- general, the account of 


the year 1765, and not even there 
inſerted until the year 17822 
twenty-four — after they were 
entered as charges upon that pay- 
maſter-general in the of the 
office. 

The account is ſent to the audi- 
tor, with blanks for ſums in the 
body of it: after he has examined 

+ it as far he is able, it is taken back 
again to the pay-office, the blanks 
filled up, and corrections and ad- 
ditions made to it at their pleaſure, 
without the knowledge of the au- 
ditor ; and this, frequently, in the 
progreſs of the examination. This 
practice is inconvenient and dan- 

us: it increaſes the trouble of 
the officer; it confounds the articles 
he has examined with rhoſe he has 
not; alterations may be made in 
the former to the prejudice of the 
public, and paſs unobſerved by the 
auditor, We are of opinion that 
the account, when once delivered 
to the auditor, ought to remain in 
his office until it is completed, and 
all additions and corrections after 
the delivery, be made at his office, 
and with his privity. | 

There are ſome articles in the 
voluntary charge, of whoſe accu- 
racy the auditor cannot judge for 
want of ſufficient materials: theſe 
are profit on exchange and remit- 
tances, ſome of the payments to 
the deputies, and ſome of the 
ſtoppages. The vouchers produced 
to the auditor for theſe charges, are 
accounts made up and figned by 
the accountant of the pay-office. A 
voluntary charge is an admiſſion of 
the receipt of a ſum on account, as 


far as it goes ; but it may be erro- 


year 


ſum had been iſſued to him by: 


LSE 


neous or defective, or ſums wes 
ed may be ſuppreſſed; and the 
count of an officer in the fans 
ice can be no check by which 
errors may be diſcovered, 1 
auditor ſhould be furniſhed with 
ſame materials from which the 
countant collects the charge, 
not Peter Taylor's own ac 
of profit and loſs by exc 
been at laſt produced to the: 
tor, the error of 8,571, 13.1 
had never been brought in g 
tion, and the right of the put 
might have been ſo far violated, 

In the account of the addi 
to the charge in Lord Holland" 
nal account returned to us fron 
pay-office, is the ſum of 400d. 
ceived of Major Gates by 
Mortier, a deputy-paymaſir: 


rant from General Monckton, 
conſequently Major Gates mult 
ſet inſuper for that ſum ia the 
count of Lord Holland. X 
Gates paid it back to Mr, Mon 
who gave him a receipt for it; 
leſs Major Gates paſſes his ace 
of this ſum in the othice ot the 
ditor (an event rot very proba 
this receipt whjch is the on 
dence to A Mr. Morter, 
never appear againſt him ; and 
ſequently this ſum might hare! 
in the hands of the deputy, 0! 
on his charging himſelf with l 
the hands of the paymaſter-ye 


cor 
on 
be pal 
e of tl 
ſhoulc 
nts ; 
er to 
terre 
r office 


without being diſcovered by te curc 
ditor, We are therefore, 0 ( * 
of the 


nion, that no money flould 


paid into the hands of the pay | the | 
ter-general, or his deputy, vation | 
by warrant ; and that a OP, There 
extract of ſuch warrant, | te pu 
ceeds from a commander ud ralling 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the" exam 
ſury, as the evidence of the ch tar 00 
— the paymaſter-genera of . ra 
es. 


0 ren 
76. 


ele 


ke buſineſs of the auditor of 
inpreſt, to be collected from 
ommiſfion, is to audit the ac- 
« of moſt of the receivers, 
of all the officers and perſons 
lied with the expenditure of 
public revenue. Poſſibly this 
+ might formerly have been 
to accompliſh this duty ; but 
has been the increaſe of the 
we within theſe few years, that 
ccounts are grown to a num- 
magnitude, and extent, greatly 
nd what could have been tore- 
Theaccounts, which at this day 
in for the audit of the exche- 
„ are 74,000,000, the ifſues 
xenty-one years, for the na- 
ſervice; 58,000,000, the i- 
of eighteen _ years, tor the 
x ſervice 3 near. 39, oo, ooo iſ- 
to ſub-accountants ; together, 
209,000 ; the receipts and jiſ- 
of all the proviſions for the 
pert of the land forces iu Ame- 
md the Weſt Indies, during 
ute war: all theſe accounts 
i be paſſed. The public have a 
and god cauſe to dem ind it. 
according to the preſent con- 
don of the exchequer, they 
be paſſed no where but in the 
t of the auditor, that conſtitu- 
ould be altered. Such of the 
Junts as may appear the moſt 
er to be removed, ſhould be 
erred from his office to ſuch 
C offices as may, from their pe- 
r circumſtances, and the re- 
a they bear to the ſubject mat - 
* the accounts, be preſumed 
| the beſt qualified for the ex- 
bation of them. 

dererer an office is inſtituted 
ne purpoſe of examining and 
ling accounts previous to 
* examination by the auditor, 
taat office is ſo formed as to 
Rr the uſe intended, and the 
s do their du 95 it ſeems to 


7 
8 any ſubſequent ex- 
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amination ſuperfluous, and an un- 
necefſiry expence to the public. 
Upon this principle we ſuggeſted 
the exemption of the accounts of 
the treaſurer of the navy from the 
juriſdiction of, the auditor, The 
ſame principle leads us to relieve 
him from the accounts of the army. 
Parts of theſe accounts, and the 
very conſiderable, - the execution 
of the contracts, and the expendi- 
ture of the extraordinurws,—ac- 
cording to the preſent uſage, paſs 
the oftice of the controller of the 
army accounts previous to their 
examination by the auditor. As 
far as appears to us, the examin- 
Eons by the controller are ſutli- 
cient, and conſequently thoſe of the 
auditor may be dilpenſed with. If 
the office of the controller is ſo 
conſtituted, that. theſe ſpecies of 
accounts. may ſafely reſt upon his 
examination (and the treaſury rely 
ſo much upon it, that they direct pays 
ments upon his reports Without 
waiting for the confirmation of the 
auditor) he mult be equally quali- 
fied ro pals the reſt of the accounts 
of the army: the latter are not 
more difficult than the former ; nor 
does it 1equire greater. talents. to 
examine the on: than the other. 
Though the buſineſs of the con- 
troller 13 at preſent contined to thete 
particular branches, yet he ſeems to 
have,been originally intended for a 
more extenſive employment. By 
his commilſion, ia the 2d year of 
uveen Anne, he is created con- 
troller of all accounts relating to 
the forces; and, by the laſt inſtruc ; 
tions for the conduct ot the office, 
dated the 28th of April 1704, he 
is to keep an account of all monies 
iſſued to the paymalter-general of 
the forces, and to take care he is 
charged therewith, 
'The time ſeems to be come when 
the ſtate of the bubineſs in the of- 
fice of the auditor renders it neceſ- 


(J) ſary 
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he a aving to the public of 
part, though not the whole 
expence now incurred in the 
of the auditor ; for fo great 
reaſe of the bulineſs in the 
the controller will, proba- 
equire ſome addition to the 
nent in that office. 
compenſation to the con- 
themſelves for the execu- 
this office is a certain fixed 
ly. Why the ſecrerary and 
are not paid in the hke man- 
bes not appear. The one 
per cent. allowed them on 
contained in the account, 
not ſcem to be grounded on 
le of proportion betweea the 
and the reward; for this 
haze, may, from the magni- 
of the contract, amount to a 
confiderable ſum, without a 
monable increaſe in the 
e ariing from the examina- 
the account, and therefore, 
do reafon why the rule of 
ting one certain ſalary, in 
of all fees, gratuities, and 
ments whatever, adopted in 
ale of the principals, ſhould 
extended to all the ſubordi- 
in this office, 

of Accounts, Surrey- 
et, If of July, 1783. 
+ ANGUISH, 

PiccorT, ( 
HARD NEAVE, ( 
WEL BEACHCROFT, ( 
*08GE DRUMMOND, ( 


rent! Report of the aq 4 


— appointed to examine, take, 
= the Public Accounts of the 
dom. 


dur enquiries inte the man- 
| paſſing the public accounts 
"lice of the auditors of the 
'; we find, upon the certifi- 
© counts depending in that 
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office, the chief caſhier of the 
bank of England among the public 
accountants. | 
In the acts of parliament for 
raiſing the ſupplies by public loans, 
the caſhiers of the governor and 
company of the bank of England 
are appointed the receivers of the 
contributions to thoſe loans. They 
are ordered to pay the ſums ſo re- 
ceived into the exchequer, and to 
account duly tor the ſame in that 
office : theſe contributions are re- 
ceived at the bank in the name of 


the chief caſhier. 


The ſhares or intereſts of the 
contributors, or their aſſignees, in 
the capital ſtocks of annuities creat» 
ed by theſe acts, are made trans- 
ferable at the bank of England ; 
and the money appropriated to an- 
ſwer the annuitics, aud other pay- 
ments therein directed, is ordered 
to be iſſued at the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, to the chief caſhier, by 
way of unpreſt, and upon account; 
and he is enjoined to pay the annu- 
ities, and render his account there» 
of, according to the due courle of 
the exchequer. 

Hence © chief caſhier has, eve- 
ry year, on the part of the bank, 
an account to paſs of the receipts 
and paymeats of the ſeveral ſpecics 
of annuities payable at the bank of 
England ; and, for ſome years laſt 
paſt, he has had alſo another annual 
account to paſs, of the contribu- 
tions to the loans to goverument, 
received at the bank. 

We required from the auditors 
of the impreſt the laſt declared ac- 
counts of Abraham Newland, eſq. 
chief caſluer of the bank of Eng- 
land, of money received and paid 
on the ſeveral ſpecies of bank an- 
nuities, and of contributions to an- 
nuities and a lottery, with the ma- 
terials from which thoſe accounts 
were ſeverally made out. 


(I 2) 


Two 
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Two accounts were returned to 
us purſuant to this requiſition ; the 
one an account of the ſums receiv- 
ed and paid on the annuities pay- 
able at the bank of England, tor 
two years, ending the 5th of July 

1779 ; and the other on account of 

the contributions to the annuities 
and lottery for the year 178 1: both 
theſe accounts were declared upon 
the 29th of June 1782. | 

From the inſpection of the ac- 
counts themſelves, and of the liſſs, 
and other materials, returned with 
them; and from the examinations 
of John Lloyd and John Bray, 
eſqrs. late deputy auditors of the 
impreſt ; of Charles Harris, eſq. 
one of the preſent deputy-auditors ; 
Mr. John Walker, and Mr.. Ber- 
nard Cobbe, two of the clerks in 
that office; and Abraham New- 
Lind, eſq. chief caſhicr of the bank 
of England; we are made acquaiut- 
ed with the forms and ſubject mat- 
ter of theſe two kinds of public 
accounts, and with the manner in 
which they are examined and au- 
dited in the office of the auditors of 
the impreſt. 

In the firſt of theſe accounts, 
that of the ſums received and paid 
on the annuities, the charge con- 
fills of the arrears remaining on the 

receding account, and. the ſums 
impreſted from the exchequer : the 
diſcharge contains the ſums paid for 
dividends on each ſpecies of annu- 
ities payable at the bank of Eng- 
land, during the two years of the 
account ; and to the total ſum paid 
on each ſpecies is added the audit- 
or's fee, for examining, auditing, 
and ingrofling the account of that 
annuity : it contains alſo—the ſums 
paid for principal and intereſt of 
annuities paid off — the ſums paid 
for prizes in the lotteries in the 
time of the account the ſums al- 


lowed the · bank, for charges of ma- 
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nagement the fees and d 
paid by them to the trea ug 
other offices and the balance. 
The materials from uh ne 
articles in this account were g 
ted, are—the impreſt certifey 
— lifts of the dividend Warrant 
each ſpecies of annuities; 
theſe dividend lifts contains 
number of the dar ant, the | 
of every proprietor, his ſhare in 
capital (ck, and the proper 
al half year's annuity attend 
— liſts of thoſe warrants, in 
ſpecies of annuitie: inſerted jn 
above mentioned | fts, bur x 
remain unpaid at the time ton 
the account is brought down; 
unpaid liſts contain only the 1 
ber of each warrant, and tie! 
of the annuity—a liſt of tho 
rears ot former dividers, it 
ſpecies of annuities which 
been paid during the period 0 
account: in this liſt of ar 
inſerted, the number of tht 
dend, the number of the uy 
and the ſhare of the annuity 
of the ſums paid for principe 
intereſt of ſuch funds as har 
paid off—a liit of the cert nc: 
prizes in lotteries, paid with 
time of the account: each e 
cate is deſeribed in this liſt 
number and the ſum conta 
it. Theſe ſeveral liſts with 
vidend warrants and cem 
themſelves, and with abr, 
the liſts, are ſent from the © 
the office of the auditor of © 
preſt every year, as ear 
expiration of the year of 8 
count, as they can convenrn 

made up at the bank. 
Each year's account cops 
the payments upon two d 
dividends, the one payable a 
day and Michaclmas, the & 
Midſummer and Chritm®; 
accordingly the accounts ® 
pi) 


\ 
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-nts terminate, the ont claſs 
chae mas, the other at Chriſt- 


n 
ugh theſe accounts are deli- 
1anually to the auditorꝭ yet ĩt is 
forthe chief caſhierto paſs an 
Int only once in two years; at 
time he paſſes the accounts 
o years together. 
b, and has long been, the 

in the auditor's office, to 
up the accounts of the bank 
the South Sca annuities, in 
ofices jointly. They divide 
count as equally as they can : 
ofice takes a part, examines 


he official form, and ingroſſes 
e two parts are then joined 
her, and form one account 
on paper is ingroſſed in one 
and that one parchment iu 
her, 

? auditor proceeds upon the 
nals he receives from the bank, 
following manner ;— 

e dividend liſt of every ſpe- 
jf annuites, contains an entry 
ry warrant for the payment 
u e in that annuity, and con- 
ntly includes the entries of 
rents unpaid, as well as of 
that are paid; and the amount 
e ſhares of the annuity in the 
the amount of the half year's 
ent upon the tatal of the ca- 
rock in that dividend. 

c auditor examines every war- 
lees that it is correct; com- 
with the correſpondent en- 
the divicend liſt ; and marks 
ary; be then compares the 
$10 the unpaid liſt, with the 
nat marked in the dividend 
alts up both liſts ; and, de- 
rom the amount of the di- 
liſt the amount of the un- 
ut, and the amount of the 
Ms, which, from their mi- 


Ks, the bank have not paid, 


icles in that part, reduces it 
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the reſidue is the ſum allowed the 
chief caſlüer, as the amount of his 
payments upon that dividend liſt, 

The entries of the warrants, in 
the liſt of arrears, are compared 
with the warrants themſelves; and 
the ſum appearing to be paid for 
arrears, in each ſpecies of annu- 
ities, is added to the ſum paid in 
the dividend liſt of that annuity, 
and forms the total ſum allowed the 
chief caſhier for dividends paid by 
him in that ſpecies of annuities, 
during the period of the account. 

The entries in the liſt of pay- 
ments of principal and intereſt of 
annuities paid off, are examined by 
the warrants for thoſe payments; 
and the entries of the payments in 
the liſt of prizes in the lotteries, 
are compared with the certificates, 
and the totals of all theſe liſts are 
compared with the entries in the 
abſtracts. 

The charge is ſeldom drawn up, 
until the account is near a comple- 
tion. a 
All the ſums received by the 
chief caſluer are iſſues from the ex- 
chequer; and therefore to be veri- 
tied by impreſt certificates only: 
tor this purpoſe he procures, from 
the receipt of the exchequer, an 
impreſt certificate for every iſſue in 
the time of, the account. 

hach impreſt (except the laſt) is, 
in general, compounded of a com- 
plete half year's annuity upon one 
ſpecies of capital ſtock, and the 
charges of management allowed the 
bank upon that capital; the laſt ar- 
ticle is a ſum to reimburſe the bank 
the fees and charges advanced by 
them, and allowed in the preceding 
account. From tueſe 1mpreit rolis 
the auditor draws up the charge. 

The liſts and entries having been 
thus examined, and tound to be 
correct, and the auditor having fo 
far formed his account, the chief 
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caſhier, ſoon after he has paid all 
the fees for this account to the trea- 
ſury, the exchequer, and auditor's 
offices, tranſmits to the auditgr an 
account current, containing the to- 
tals of all the articles of the charge 
and diſcharge in the two year's 
account. Tf both accounts are 
right, the ſums in the account cur- 
rent will agree with thoſe in the 
official account, except in the pay- 
ments on the dividends, in which 
there is this difference :—the audi- 
tor, in his account adds to the to- 
tal ſum paid for the dividends in 
each ſpecies of annuities, his own 
fee for auditing the account of that 
annuity ; but, in the account cur- 
rent, the total ſum paid for the di- 
vidend is ſtated ſimply by itſelf, and 
all the auditors fees for the whole 
account, including his fees for ex- 
amining the contribution accounts 
of the ſame years, are collected to- 
gether, and the amount of them 
orms one article in the diſcharge : 
all the fees paid by the chief caſhier, 
at the. other ofhces, form anothe 
article in both accounts. 

The auditors are paid their fees, 
and allow ſuch payments to the 
chief cafhicr in the following man- 
NCr t= 

Soon after they have finiſhed 
their examination of each year's 
account, it has been cuſſomary for 
them to apply to the bank tor the 
fees that become due to them in 
conſequence of that examination. 
The chief caſhier calculates the 
fees according to the uſual rate, 
and advances them to the auditors 
in equal ſhares : he then preſents a 
memorial to the treaſury, (lating 
that he has paid ſeveral ſums, to a 
certain amount, for ft: es of v:rious 
kinds, at the treaſurr and exche- 
quer, and to the auditors of the 
impreſt, in relation to his accounts : 
he annexes a liſt of the particular 


„„ 


ſums, and prays to be reinhy 
The lords of the treaſury ri 
memorial to the auditors of the 
reit, to examine, and report 
it. The auditor examines t 
ceipts neceſſary to be produc 
him, as vouchers tor the parne 
he reports tHat the fees paid 
treaſury and exchequer ate. 
al payments; and that the (ee: 
to the auditors of the impret 
computed at the fawe rate a 
from time to time been alloy 
treaſury warrants. 
Upon this report, the lo 
the treaſury direct the ſum p 
to be iſſued to the chief caſhic 
way of impreſt, and upon ac 
to reimburſe the fees thus pa 
him. As the caſhier paſſes hi 
count only once in two years 
every year pays fees, anda 
to the treaſury for a reimburk! 
it follows that the two art 
the account current, the one 
prehending the total of the lees 
to the auditor, the other the 
of the fees and charges pail 
treaſury, and other offices, 
compounded of the ſums lit 
der each of theſe heads in th 
memorials : and, as theſe fun 
iſſued to the chief caſluer up 
count, they together form 0 
ticle in the charge upon him 
next ſucceeding account, 4 
to be accounted for by bim. 
The only remaining articl 
diſcharge is the allowance, 6 
detained by the bank out d 
contributions, or claimed by 
for the charges of manage 
This article, * grounded 
the ſeveral acts of parliament 
create the annuities, will com: 
properly aſter we have cn 
the other account tranſit cc 
from the auditor of the M 
that is, the account of the © 
butions to the annuities 3 


. 


le articles in the account 
n up by the auditors being 
o agree with thoſe in the 
wat current, the balance re- 
ng in the cuſtody of the bank 
be likewiſe the ſame in both: 
lance conſiſts of dividends, 
| fiock paid off, and ſums re- 
ed to pay prizes in lotteries, 
wing in the bank unclaimed 
he proprietors. 

de chief caſhier ſigns the ac- 
t current, and ſwears 10 it be- 
z baron of the exchequer : the 
uit is then preſented tor decla- 
bn, and pafſed through the ſo- 
offices of the exchequer. 

be account of the two years 
re us conſiſts of the following 
: in the charge, the balance 
be former account is 284, 719l. 
bid, : received to pay the an- 
ts 7,039, 378. 1S.; to pay 
in two lotteries, 980,00c1 : 
imburic the bank the fees and 
yes paid by them in the laſt 
un, 19,3071. 178. 1od.; for 
es of management 11444271. 
. : - total charge 8, 43 ,889l. 
. the Recharge, divi- 
$pad, 7,01 2,95 71. 4s. : princi- 
id intereſt of — = off, 
1. 78. 7d.: certificates tor priz- 
98441. : allowances for ma- 
ment, 114,4 271. 18. 6d. : fees to 
wditors, 21,693l.; and at 
treaſury and other offices, 
. 16s, 6d.——Total diſcharge, 
£3,004]. 9s. 7d.—Balance te- 
ng in the cullody of the bank, 
Wl. 8s. 31d. 

de other account, that of the 
butions to annuities and a lot- 
comes ta the office of the au- 
at the impreſt in a ſhape dif- 
* from the former: the firſt 
ul notice he has of it is from a 
perial referred to him by the 
bot the treaſury, 

Nen an act of parliament has 
tor railing the ſupplies by 


er 
the 
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annuities and a lottery, about the 
end of the year, ſoon after the pay- 
ments of the contributions are com- 
pleted, the court of directors of the 
governor and company of the bank 
of England preſent a memorial to 
the lords commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, with an account annexed, 
containing a charge and diſcharge ; 
the charge conſiſts of two articles ; 
the amount of the contributions to 
the annuities, and the amount of 
the contributions tothe lottery—the 
diſcharge has three articles; the 
ſum paid into the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, the ſum paid for intereſt 
to thoſe contributors who advanced 
their money before the times ap- 
pointed for making the ſeveral pay- 
ments, and, the ſum retained by 
the bank for the ſervice, pains, and 
labour of their officers employed in 
receiving, paying, and accounting 
for this money, and the charges at- 
tending it: the memorial prays 
they may be allowed to retain the 
ſum therein mentioned, for the 
charges ; and that they may be al- 
lowed a certain annual ſum for the 
ſervices reſpecting the annuities, as 
being agreeable to former allowan- 
ces = the like ſervices ; and that 
it may be paid to the chief caſhier 
for their uſe. This memorial is re- 
ferred by the treaſury to the audit- 
ors of the impreſt for their examina» 
tion and report, 

The auditor upon the receipt of 
this memorial, proceeds to examine 
the account annexed to it. The 
charge requires no proof or verifi- 
cation ; for the chief caſhier admits 
the receipt of the whole ſum di- 
rected by the act to be raiſed, 

In the diſcharge, the ſum, ſtated 
to be paid into the receipt of the 
exchequer is verified by the exche- 
quer tallies, which the chief caſh- 
ier ſends to the auditor, with a liſt 
of the ſums ſo paid in; he ſends 
likewiſe a book, ſigned by himſelf, 

(I 4) contai, 
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containing a particular account of 
the ſums paid for intereſt on the 


money advanced. The auditor com- 


putes each ſum, and caſts up the 
articles, to ice that the total agrees 
with the ſum ſtated in the account: 
the remaining article is the allow- 
ance the bank pray to retain, for 
the charges of receiving, paying, 
and accounting for the contribu- 
tions: this the auditor examines, and 
reports that it 1s in proportion to 
former allowances for the like ſer- 
vices : he reports alſo, that the an- 
nual ſum prayed by them for the 
charges of management is 2ccord- 
ing to the rate formerly allowed 
in accounts for the like ſervices, 

In conſequence. of this report, 
the lords of the treaſury authoriſe 
and direct the auditors to allow in 
the account the ſum paid to the 
contributors for intereſt, and the 
ſum craved by the bank for their 
charges in receiving, paying, and 
accounting for the contributions. 
As to the allowance of the annual 
ſum for the charges of management, 
they are ſilent. 

But though the lords of the trea- 


ſury do not, in their directions to 


the auditors on this memorial, im- 
power them to allow the charges of 
management to the bank in their 
caſhier's ſubſequent accounts of 
theſe annuities, yet the tieaſury war- 
rants to the exchequer, for the iſ- 
ſues of the ſums to pay the half 

early di vidends on them, ſeem ſut- 
ficiently to authoriſe the auditor to 
make ſuch allowances, 

Theſe warrants include not only 
the half year's annuity, but like- 
wiſe a ſeparate aud diſtinct ſum ex- 
preſſed to be for the charges of 
management, after the uſual rate, 
upon that annuity; and the im- 


preſt certificate produced to the au- 


ditor, to verify the impreſt article 


in the charge, contains a ſum com- 


4 - . 


the chief caſhier a ſum to reimb 


the. treaſury, being thus empe N of 


SRC KA 


pounded of the annuity, and 
allowance to the bank. It wn 
to inquire upon what authority 
lords of the treaſury ground th 
ſelves, in authoriſing the pay 
of theſe ſeveral fees and cha 
and at what rate they are calcula 

The various fees paid at the ti 
ſury, and the oifices of the ex 
quer, are ifated particularly in 
two bank memorials. The au 
ors, as to one of them, report, t 
the fees are vouched by liſts of 
particulars, and receipts ; and 
to the other, that they are the 
al pay ments: and upon thefe 
ports is founded the treaſury 1 
rant, that directs the auditor of 
receipt of the exchequer to ifſu 
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de 
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the fees thus paid by him. 

The authority exerciſed by 
treaſury in granting the allow; 
to the bank, is grounded upon 
act that creates the annuities, 
act of the year 1781 (the ve 
the contribution account tetor 
for raiſing money by way rn 
nuities, and eſtabliſhing a lott 
purſuing the like forms with 
acts of the ſame kind in p:tct 


—5 appoints the caſhiers oy". th: 
ank of England receivers 0 the r. 
contributions, and empouwers Ty mi 


commiſſioners of the treaſury de th 
ſuch manner as to them flu.ll 


reaſonable, to diſcharge the Fran 
dental charges attending the nee 
tion of this act, and to fettis wud! 
allowances for the ſervice, P It a 
and labour of the caſhiers, te recei 
ceiving, paying, and acccut nu 
for the contributions, and H 
annuities, and for the ſervice © ed: 
accountant-general of the dong 
which allowances are for it 


and benefit of the govern” des,; 
company of the bank of Eng wr per 
and at their diſpoſal. The" Kt ert 


re 


nd the legiſlature, to ſettle the 
eme num of the recompence to the 
are governed in the exerciſe 
this power, by ſuch rules as ap- 
-to have been adopted by their 
deceſſors. | 

be ſervices for which the bank 
e n allowance are of three 
eme receipt of the contribu- 
ys to the annuities, —the receipt 
de contributions to the lottery, — 
the annual management of the 
iities. 

de ellimated rate of theſe al- 
aces are ſtated in their memori- 
the treaſury, As to the con- 
tine, they pray to be allowed 
tain at the rate of 80 fl. 155. 
per million, as being in pro- 
don to former allowances for 
like ſervices ; and the auditors 
n that it is in that proportion. 
wthe lottery, they crave 1000l. 
n the ſame g ound; the audit- 
report, that it is the ſame as has 
nallowed in former accounts of 
like ſervices. As to the charge 
management, they pray to be 
red a certain ſpecified annual 
„ agreeable to former allowances 
the like ſervices ; the auditors re- 
. that the allowance prayed for 
the rate of 5621. 108. a year for 
million; which they repreſent 
de the ſame in proportion as has 
n allowed for rantafting annui- 
granted in former years. 

Hence from the memorial, and 
wditors report, taken toge- 
n appears, that the bank crave 
rcewing the contributions to 
nnuities, at the rate of 8051. 
\ 1:0, per million on the money 
red; for receiving the contri- 
ns to the lottery, a ſum of 
kel.; and for managing the an- 
ws, at the rate of 5621. 1cs. a 
a per million, upon the capital 
created: but, the annuities 
q of two kinds, perpetual, and 
Jars, they are difterent as to 
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the ſubject of the transfer; in the 
one, the capital is transferable, in 
the other the annuity. 

As the rate of allowance for ma- 
nagement is taken upon the capital, 
and not upon the annuity, it be- 
comes neceflary to eſtimate the va - 
lue of the annuity for years, ſo as 
to bring the rate of management 
upon them to an equality with the 


like rate upon the perpetual annui- 


ties. The value of both the long and 
ſhortannuities ; (for the different du- 
ration makes no difference in the an · 
nual trouble tothe bank) is comput- 
ed at twenty five years purcha'e; and 
this produces a ſum, upon which 
the ſame rate per million being cal- 
culated, gives the like allowanee 
for the management of theſe as of 
the tour per cent. annuities. 

As the firſt creation of annuities 
is within time of memory, we en- 
deavoured to trace theſe allowances 
up ta their origin. The oldeſt an- 
nuities at preſent in being, tranſ- 
ferable at the bank, are thoſe of the 
year 1726; but they are not the 
firit that were committed to their 
management. During the reigns 
of king William and queen Anne, 
we do not find any contributions or 
annuities received at the bank; they 
were all paid into the exchequer : 
the nrit that appear to have been 
paid. into the bank, are contribu- 
tions to annuities granted in the 
firſt year of king George I. at 
the rate of 5. per cent. for raiſing 
two ſums of 910,000l. by the firit 
of George I. chap. 19. and of 
169, oool. by chap. 21. 

The firſt of theſe acts empowers 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury 
to allow the caſhier, out of the 
contribution money, for his pains 
and charges in receiving and ac- 
counting tor the ſame, a ſum not 
exceeding Fol.; and the ſecond 
act empowers them to allow him a 


ſum not exceeding 1ool.; and in 


a ma- 
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2 manuſcnpt book belonging to the ing, and accounting for the » 
bank, and ſubmitted to —— — — and 227 tk 
tion, in which are entered abſtracts charges and expences in perſy 
of public accounts paſſed by their ing this ſervice (the charges a 
eaſhiers, Thomas Maddox, caſhier ing the accounts exceed) 274 
at that time, appears to have been 128. g9d.; for the two luter i 
allowed the ſum of Gol. for receiv- were allowed 12 50l. cach. 
ing thoſe ewo contributions; which The receipt of thele contri 
is the firſt entry of an allowance of tions is attended with Ger 
the kind in this manuſcript. degrees of trouble and expen 
Since the year 1719, to the pre- The number of tickets and f 
fent time, where the annuities have ſcribers varics in ditterent lotet 
been created, either from the ſums in the moſt ſimple, the whe by 
fabſcribed, or from a lottery con- neſs is the receipt of the now! 
vertible into annuities, this allow- the pavment of it into the exc 
ance has been at the rate of sogl. quer, and the payment of the 
155. 10d, per million, the rate tificates of the — tickets: 
craved in the memorial before us, others it is attended either wi ht 
except in the year 1742. By the creation or redemption of au 
act of that year, the 15th of hence the allowance to the buy | 
George II. chap. 19. for raiſing this ſervice has varied, accord 
$00,0001. by annu'ties, the com- to theſe circumſtances, from 1: * 


mĩſſioners of the treaſury are em- the ſum craved in the memorial * 
powered to allow the caſhier, out -· of fore us, to 2000l. the ſum alloy — 


the contribution money, geol. for them in the years 1772, 77 
his pains and trouble in receiving 1775. 

and accounting for the ſame; and The remaining allowance, whi 
by a warrant, dated the 22d of 1s that for the charges of mana 
June 1743, tranſmitted to us from ment, commenced with the gr 
the treaſury, that ſum was allowed of annuities in the year 1714: ! 
Him. But where the receipt of the two acts of that year, above a! 
contributions has been attended with ed to, empower the commilton 
any additional or unuſual trouble of the treaſury to allow, ' our gn 
or expence, the bank have been al- the ſum granted for the payment 
lowed at a higher rate: in the year the annuities to the caſluer, 
1747 they were allowed 100cl. per ſalaries or allowances ; the one: 


million. excceding 2501. the other 10cl 
The bank appear to have receiv- year, for recciving the money ind al 
ed contributions to lotteries earlier pay the annuities, and applying! e, 36 


than the year 1714, which was fame to that uſe, and for his pa bn the 
their firſt year of receiving contri- and charges for rendering A 2 
butions to annuities: in 1710 and counts thereof; and tv the | 
1711, they received the contribu- countant-general two falurch, ! 3 
tons to two lotteries of 1,500,0001. one not exceeding -0cl, the ot © 
each; and, in the following year, 100l. for his ſervice and cs 
to two lotteries of 1, 800, o ol. each: in performing the di ty and t: 
theſe are the firſt entered in the ma- incumbent upon him by di 
nuſcript book above mentioned; acts.“ | Hs 
and it is there ſtated, that they were As all warrants for theſe ali 
allowed, as to the two firſt, for ances proceed from the trealur) 
their pains and ſervice in receiving, required from them a cop} of | 


1 


f warrant granted for an allow- 
e to the bank for charges of 
mavement : the copy tran{mitted 
3s is that of a dormant warrant, 
e the 2d of July 1718, direct- 
w the principal - caſhier of the 
ak of England; and authorizing 
1 to retain, out of the monies 
reſted to him for the purpoſes 
the acts, the allowances therein 
wioned, amounting to Gel a 
kr, to commence from Michael- 
1715 : and it appfars, from the 
mes in the bank manutcnpt 
we mentioned, that this allow - 
continued during the exiſtence 
the annuities ; all of which appear 
have been either redeemed or 
ſeribed into the ca; jral ſtock of 
South Sea company. The 
200,000 annuities of the year 
b were created by the 12th of 


ment of them the bank are now 
d have been ever ſince they were 
ted, allowed 36ol. a year. 
be act itſelf is ſilent as to this al- 
France ; but it appears by a trea- 
ry warrant, dated the 2oth of 
ember 1726, a copy of which 
procured from the auditors of 
timpreſt, that, upon a memorial 
n the bank, praying ſuch an al- 
ance for their charges of man- 
ement of theſe annuities as the 
ry ſhould think reaſonable, 
then lords of the treaſury grant- 
und allowed them, for this pur- 
e, 3bol. a year, to commence 
m the Michaelmas preceding; 
directed the caſhier to retain 
5fum in his hands, for the uſe 
the gorernor and company of 
t dank, out of the monies of the 
i, for the ſaid annuities to be 
reſted to him, and authoriſed 
— of the impreſt to al- 
he next annuities were, 8 oo, oool. 
ated in the year 1731 : of theſe, 


orge I. chap. 2.: for the man- 
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69,2351. 9s. 33d. are now a part 
of the conſolidered 3 per cent. — 
nuities, the remainder being re- 
deemed: for the management of 
theſe the bank is now, and always 
have been allowed at the rate of 
360l. a year; but upon what 
ground this rate was eſtabliſhed, 
does not appear. 

The Soo, oool. annuities of the 

ear 1742, were the next creation : 

the act of that year, above al- 
luded to, the treaſury are empow- 
ered to allow the caſliier, out of the 
finking fund, a ſum not exceeding 
2 50l. and the accountant a ſum not 
exceeding 20cl, a year, for the like 
ſervices as are exprefled in the act 
of the year 1714; this is after the 
rate of 5621. 10s. per million; and 
that rate has been adhered to ever 
ſince, 

From hence we collect the 
charges of management allowed at 
this time to the bank: for the mil- 
hon 3 per cent. annuities of the 
year 1726, 360l. a year: for the 
remainder of the Boo, oool. of the 
M731, at the rate of 360l.: for all 
the other annuities, either at 3 per 
cent. or 4 per cent. or for years, at 
the rate of 5621. 10s. a million, 
eſtimating the latter at 25 years 
purchaſe ; and at this rate is the 
allowance prayed by the bank in 
the memorial before us. 

There are two more annual allow- 
ances iſſued to the bank from the 
exchequer, which relate to their 
own capital ſtock, and are the onl 
allowances upon that ſtock : theſe 
are _ ſums, of 4oocl. and 18981. 
28. . 

: The firſt incorporation of the 
bank was in the year 1694. The 
act of the 5th of William and 
Mary, chap. 20. forms the ſul:ſcrib- 
ers to a loan of 1,200,c00l, to go- 
vernment, into a body corporate, 


and appropriates 100,cocl. a _ 


( 


for their uſe; that is, 8 per cent. 
upon the capital, leaving a reſidue 
of 4000 l. 

At- a general court of the bank 
of England, held the 26th of April 
16955, a committee report it as their 
opinion, that 4oool. ſhiould be pre- 
ſented to the governor, deputy, and 
directors, for the year 10935, as a 
recompence for their great pains 
and conſtant attendance on the af- 
fairs of the bank : and by the 13th 
bye-law of the company, the pay- 
ment of this ſum is eſtabliſhed, and 
continued to them as an annual re- 
compence. The other allowance, 
that of 18581. 3s. 5d. a year, is in 
conſequence of the bank having 
become purchaſers, from the South 
Sea company ot 4, oco, oool. of their 
capital: the ground of this allow- 
ance will appear in our examination 
into the manner in which the caſh- 
ier of the South Sea company paſles 
his account in the ottice of the au- 
ditors of the impreſt. Obſerviog 
this officer, likewiſe, among the 
public accountants, upon the cer- 
tificate of accounts depending in 
that oftice, we required from them 
the laſt declared account of the 
caſhier of the South Sea comp.ny, 
of annuities payable and transfer- 
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ticles it contains, and the mn 
in which it is audited and torn 
the office of the auditors of the; 
preſt. The charge in this ach 
conſiſts of the balance rennt 
on the preceding account, and 
ſums impreſted from the exchequ 
the laſt of theſe is a ſum topayt 
fees on the preceding account; 
others are compounded of the þ 
year's annuity, and the charges 
management for each half 5. 
The diſcharge contains each | 
yearly payment by the callie; 
the South Sea company, for 
charges of management, ſimply he 
itſelt, and the amount of the th 
years; it contains the halt-yea 
payments tor the annuities, c 
to a total ; the fees paid at the tr 
ſury andexchequer offices for thi: 
count; and the caſhier's allows 
for the period of the preceding 
count, with the balance remain 
in the caſh of the South Sea c 


. 
very year the caſhier ſencs 
the auditor the two half year's 
vidend books, each containing 
names of all the proprietors, 
their reſpective ſhares iu the capi 
and the annuity attending 6 
ſhare, and the number of e 
Each dividend book 


able at the South Sea houſe, with warrant. 195,07 
the materials from which that ac- accompanied with a paid lit, © un! 
count was made out. raining entries of all the wat tber. 
Ihe account returned to us was paid upon that dividend, aud L 16 
that of Peter Burrell, eſq. chief the arrears of former civic b allo 
caſhier of the South Sea company, during that halt year, and u unt 
of the money impreliled to him for warrants themſelves ranged an 
paying the annuities granted in the numerical order. The auditor ount 
"ear +1751, made payable at the pares the warrants with the c re hee 
South Sea houſe, for three years ſpondent entries in the £1116 s by 
ending the gth of January 1781: book, and marks them off; he the | 
this account was declared the 22d examines the paid liſt with the __ 


vidend book, and with the x 
rants for the arrears, and gie, 
caſhier credit for the amount ct 
paid liſt, . - 
After the expiration of the 0 
Ri 


4 


of December 1781. From the ac- 
count itſelf, together with the ex- 
aminations of Charles Harris, and 
Peter Burrell, eſqrs. we are fur- 


niſhed with knowledge of the ar- 


* 
9 


—— 
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lor his account current, con- 
7 4 complete ſtate of the three 
receipts. and payments. To 
y the charge, which conlifts 
ies from the exchequer, he 
luces the impreit cerrificates, 
he diſcharge the firſt article is. 
charges of management paid to 


allows it, upon the authority of 
mint warrant from the treaſu- 
lated the 2gth of November 
1; which directs the caſhier to 
1, from time to time, out of 
money to be impreſted to him, 
bm therein mentioned, for the 
of the South Sea company, and 
wriſes the auditor to allow it. 
treaſury direct this allowance 
ſunt to the powers velted in 
n by the act of the 24th of 
wee II. chap, 2. which created 
te annuities, to diſcharge the in- 
ut exhences attending the ex- 
non of this act; and to appoint 
d allowance as they ſhall think 
nd reaſonable, for receiving, 
fing, and accounting for the an- 
s. This allowance to the 
uh dea company is 1851. 158. 6d. 
fear; which, upon 1,910, 60. 
lum now remaining of the 
1950001, the original capital of 


the rate allowed to the bank, of 
. 10s, per million. The total 
:llowed for management of this 
wunt is 32391. 68. £d. : the to- 
um paid for dividends, is the 
vunt of the paid liſts, which 
e been examined with the war- 
3 by. the auditor, This total 
me lame both in the official 
count current; but the ar- 
* of which it is made up, are 
*rently compounded ; the audi- 
articles are the total ſums paid, 
ang the period of the account, 
M each ſeparate dividend ; the 
ers, are the ſums paid by him 


the caſhier tranſmits to the 


South Sea company: the audit- 


wnvities' of the year 1781, is 


— { —— ——— — . — 
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during each half year, and there- 
fore include the arrears of former 
dividends, as well as the payments 
on the dividends of each halt years 
The total ſum in this account, paid 
tor dividends is 171,786l. gs. 11d. 
The remaining article in the dif- 
charge is the ſum paid for fees and 
charges at the ſeveral offices: to 
obtain this allowance, the caſhier 
preſents a memorial to the treaſury, 
with a ſchedule of theſe fees and 
charges annexed, praying a war- 
rant to the auditors of the impreſt, 
authoriling them to allow him ſuch 
payments : this memorial is referred 
to the auditors, for their conſidera- 
tion and report. The auditors in 
their report, range the articles un- 
der two claſſes; the one conſiſting 
of article; that relate to the lait 
declared account, the other ar- 
ticles that relate to the account 
depending; which, they ſay, are 
in propartion to what have been 
uſually allowed in preceding ac- 
counts of this fervice, Upon thys 
report, the treaſury direct the au- 
ditors to give allowance to them; 
and the ſum thus allowed him in 
the account depending is iſſued at- 
terwards to the caſhier, from the ex- 
chequer, upon account, and there- 
fore inſerted as an article in the 
charge in his next ſucceeding ac- 
count. The total ſum under this 
head, in the account before us, is 
0841. gs. 4d. ; and the balance re- 
maining in the hands of the South 
Sea company is 11,519h, 158. 79. 
The account current is ſigned by 
the caſhier, and ſworn to by ham 
before a baron of the exchequer. 
Theſe of the year 1751 are the on- 
ly annuities transferable at the 
South Sea houſe, of which an ac- 
count is rendered at the exchequer. 
The other ſtocks, namely, the 
South Sea ſtock, and the old and 
new annuities, are attendsd with 


annuities not ſubject to account. 
The 


re 


ln ace, being compounded of 
1 u gnated by different acts, and 


ted at different rates, cannot 
imated at any one given tate: 
fued annually, with the year's 
it, from the exchequer, by vir- 
of 2 treaſury warrant, under 
wthority of the ſeveral acts 
2 mentioned. g 

From this enquiry into the ſubjeR 
iefe bank and South Sea houſe 
ents, it appears that, exclufive 
the ſums paid every year in an- 
ties to their creditors, the public 
ir two other kinds of annual ex- 
xe, in conſequence of the debts 
contract: the one is pay ments 
he public companies for tranſact- 
tie annuities they have granted, 
l the charges of management; 
ther is, fees and other charges 
he ſeveral public offices, inci- 
al to the ifſue of the money 


act 
p. 2 the payment, and to the au- 
ani Ins an g the accounts of 


& aunnities. As the money for 


4. % iag che firſt of theſe ex pences 
om lued from the exchequer, uſu- 
to with the annuities themſelves ; 


t ve might have the annual 
wut of it before us at one view, 
| be likewiſe ennabled to flate 
preſent debt of this nation, 
all its attendant expences (the 
| important of the public ac- 
o, we procured from the au- 
* of the exchequer an account 
il the public debts ſtunding out 
e receipt of his majeſty's ex- 
wet, upon the 5th of July laſt, 
the annual intereſt, and other 
75 payable for the ſame, di- 
gullung the intereſt from the 
res, In this account the 
7 of management of the debt 
fn ſtared, which is the preſent 
Ka of our attention, amount 
243691. zs. 1d. exclulive of 
i allowed for the management 
e wnuitics of the year 1726, 
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and of the ſum to be claimed for 
the loan of the preſent year ; 
which, at the ſame rate, upon 
1 5,000,000 perpetual annuities, and 
80,000l. a year long annuities, is 
95621. 10s. the addition of theſe 
two ſums makes the total of this 
charge for the preſent year 134, 29 l. 
13s. 1d. As the public debt has 
increaſed, this expence has inereaſ- 
ed with it ; aud as by far the greateſt 
part of the annunies have been 
tran ſactod ut the bank, their ſhare 
in this allowance is gr-at in pro- 
portion; it will amount this year 
to 112,2521. 4s. qd. excluſive of 
the 4o0ol, part of the 100,000. 
originally granted to them; which, 
being allotted by the proprietors 
as a compenſation to their gover- 
nor, deputy, and directors, 1s not 
conſidered as an allowance for ma- 
nagement : it is therefore included 
in the column of annual intereſt 
in the fate of the public debt. 
This allowance is intended as a re- 
compence to the public companies 
for their trouble, and the expences 
they incur for buildings, clerks, 
ſtationary, and various cther con- 
tingencies, and as a compenſation 
for the loſſes they are liable to 
ſuſtaiy. It is a bargain between 
them and that branch -of the ad- 
miniſtration to whom the conduct 
of the finances is intruſted; and 
the rate at which the Hank are paid 
has not varied ſince the year 1742. 
Whether this is an equal bargain 
between the public and the com- 
panies, depends upon a variety of 
circumſtances, the diſcuflion of 
which would employ much time, 
and probably to no eſſectual pur- 
poſe. The ſum allowed is of mag- 
nitude, and fo 1s the undertaking, 
181,000,000 of redeemable annu- 
ties, and 1,098,0001. of annuities - 
for years, are transferrable at the 
bank of England. The board in- 

truſted 
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truſted by the legiſlature to ſettle 
the quantum of the compenſation 
beſt know how cloſely the intereſt 
and credit of the nation are con- 
nected with thoſe of the companies, 
how frequently they ſtand in need 
of each other's aſſiſtance, and what 
intercourſe is neceſſary between 
them, and, conſequently, in mak- 
Ing their bargains with the compa- 
nies, can take into their conſidera- 
tion every circumſtance, and pre- 
ſerve an even balance between them 
and the ſtate, 

The other branch of annual ex- 
pence, - incidental to the public 
debt, is the fees and other charges 

aid at the public offices upon the 
Hue, and for auditing and paſſing 
the accounts of theſe annuities : 
the total of them for the two years, 
ending the 5th of July 1p79, as 
ſtated in the bank memorials above 
alluded to, and eonfirmed by the 
report of the auditors of the im- 
preſt, is 22,8131. 16s. 6d. of which 
21,6931. was paid to the auditors of 
the impreſt; the remainder being 
11201. 168. 6d. to the other offices. 
Should the ſubſtitution of ſalaries 
in the place of feces and perquiſites, 
in thels offices, become the ſubject 
of conſideration, the reaſonableneſs 
and propriety of the fees enume- 
rated in theſe accounts will come 
under the diſcuſſion of thoſe per- 
ſons to whom the power ſhall be 
intruſted of ſettling the quantum 
of the equivalent; but the ſum 
aid to the auditors of the impreſt 
o far exceeds the reſt, as to re- 
quire our immediate attention. This 
payment is grounded upon a war- 
rant of the lord high treaſurer 
Godolphin, dated the 4th of July 
1704, a copy of which was trant- 
mitted to us by the auditors of the 
impreſt, This warrant confirms 


the report of Henry Boyle, etq. 
— lor and under - treaſurerof the 


tries in the liſts; eaſting 
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exchequer, and William Le 
eſq. ſecretary to the ye 
concerning allowances to he | 
to the auditors of the 1mpre 
paſſing accounts; in which n 
there is this article — U 
penſions. For every year's acc 
of the payment ot the lottery 
ſions, commonly called the N 
Lottery, hereafter to be dec! 
the ſum of 100), ard in that 
portion as aforeſaid, during 
continuance of the ſaid penl 
Theſe lottery penſions were ; 
ities granted in the year 109 
the act of the 5th of Willian 
Mary, chapter the 5th, for: 
1, ooo, oo: they were for f 
years, at the rate of 14], per 
An officer was appointed for 
payment of them at the exche 
who was to paſs his account: | 
the auditors of the impreſt, 
being thus allowed for auditin 
annual account of theſe annu 
amounting to 140, ocol. a 
purchaſed with 1,000,000, the 
nual allowance to the auditor 
ever fince been calculated a 
rate of 1ool. per million on 
capital, Hence this paym-n 
kept an even pace with the p 
debt : it amounted, upon the 
accounts for the year 175! 
appears by an account of them 
cured from the bank, to 14, 
78. d. and will amount thi 
and continue for every ſucce n 
year, if no alteration is made i 
annuities, to 19,6821. 35. 86. 

The buſineſs for which th 
is intended to be the compenis 
is the examination of the din 
and other warrants ; comps are 
them with their correſpondes 


items; reducing the account 
the official form; and ingrof 

Ir is true, in general, that 
money is iſſued from the excttl 
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lied to certain public pur. 
u account ſhould be paſſed 
& money, that the publi: may 
1nd be fatisfied as to the ap- 
un; but circumſtances ma 
exceptions to this, as well 
ery other general rule: the 
my be ſo well guarded by 
of execution, as to ren- 
niſapplication or abuſe hardly 
able; or the expence of 
x the account may be ſo hea- 
; to outweigh every poſſible 
| nige to be derived from it. 
160 fum equal to a half year's 
tis iſſued from the exche- 
t the bank, to be divided 
zthe proprietors of that an- 
in proportion to the intereſt 
ch in the capital, the making 
triton is the truſt whica the 
ts b engage to execute: the man- 
n which they execute it, we 
from the information of Mr. 
ann Edwards, deputy accoun- 
vt the bank. 

the bon the transfer books of any 
y are ſhut, for the payment 
dleidend, the ſhare of every 
or in the capital ſtock is 
* from his account in the 
„ and ſet oppoſite to his 
; a dividend warrant is filled 
wr each proprietor, with his 
In the capital, and annuity 
Wn it: a dividend book is 
h comprehending the name 
ces try proprietor, the folio of 
count in the ledger, his ſhare 
capital and aunuity, and the 
er of his warrant : a. dupli- 
6 made of this dividend book: 
mginal, duplicate, and war- 
ne all compared together: 
be warrants may be correct, 
wrreſpond with the dividend 
they undergo various for- 
e and examinations by ditfe- 
clerks; and, after being ſigned 
** officer, they are de- 


1 


» 
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poſited in the office where the an- 
nuity 1s tranſacted, until the pro- 
prietors apply for payment. The 
perſon receiving it ſigns the divi- 
dend book, oppofite the name of 
the proprietor, and the reccipt at 
the bottom of the warrant, which 
is witnefſed by the clerk who de- 
livers it. The teller pays it, enters 
it in his book, and cancels it; 
after which it is entered in a caſh 
book in the dividend warrant office, 
and in the check ledger in the 
check office ; where all the paid 
warrants are ranged in numerical 
order, and the total of them com- 


- pared with the total of the unp id 


liſt made out at the annuity office: 
from thence they are tranſmitted 
to the auditor of the impreſt. 

This tranſaction is fimple ;—the 
divifion of a certain ſum among a 
number of perſons, in proportion 
to their intereits. Many perſons 
are employed in this divition ; and 
it ſeems well fenced againſt fraud 
or error, The company can miſ- 
apply no part of this money, for 
the whole annuity is diſtributed in 
the dividend warrants ; and the en- 
tries of the ſhares in the dividend 
books, which are tranſcribed into 
the warrants, are caſt up to fee that 
they comprehend the whole. What- 
ever abute or error may be com- 
mitted, muſt immediately affect the 
proprietor ; as by forging a receipt, 
or obtaining it from him by fraud, 
or refuſing him payment, or by an 
erroneous calculation of his ſhare ; 
but againſt theſe the auditor's ex- 
aminition is no ſecurity : the in- 
jured proprietor mult apply to the 
company tor relief ; and, it refuſ- 
ed, he has his legal remedy. Theſe 
circumſtances cannot come before 
the auditor: all he requires is a 
formal receipt for every payment ; 
and he allows it to the company 
without further enquiry : his bati- 

(K) neſs 
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neſs is merely a compariſon of the of the old and new annuities 
different entries of the ſame ſums, the capital ſtock, the propriet 
and caſting up a number of articles thoſe funds no longer ct 
—— the employment ot inferior members of the company; 
clerks : he is a check upon the for- quitted all ſhare both in the d 
mality of the warrant, and the ac- tion and the profits : they bet 
curacy of the caſting ; and for this diſtinct bodies of men, like 
the public are to pay, if the pre- proprietors of any ocher go 
fent ſyſtem of accounting is conti- ment ſecurity ; the propor 
N nued, near 20, oool. a year. Since ſhares af the original ant 
then this truſt repoſed in the pub- which they became entitled t 
lic companies, _ ſimple in its on the ſeparation, continued 
nature, and guarded in its execu- iſſued, and are now iſſued fron 
tion, is not, as appears to us, open exchequer to the company; b net 
to abuſe; nor the public — ed with the ſtock annuity ; H. 
iſſued for this ſervice liable to miſ- acts expreſly ſay, thoſe ſhares 
application; we are of opinion, be iſſued in truſt for the pro _ 
that the public derives no benefit tors; and therefore, from the | 
whatever from the examination of of the ſeparation, the compan naj 
the bank and South Sea annuities came refponfible to governmer 
in the office of the. auditors of the the payment of theſe ann N. 
impreſt; and, conſequently, that juſt as the governor and ce 
ſuch examination ought to be diſ- of the bank of England ff yr 
continued, as a heavy and unneceſ- this time reſponſible for the 1 
ſary expence to the public. We ment of the dividends upon 
are warranted in this opinion by capital they tranſact ; and the 
uſage in a ſimilar Inſtance: no ac- ney for ſuch payment og nd 
count of the old and new South conſiſtency, to have been 1 
Sea annuities is rendered at the ex- from the exchequer, by . ut: 
chequer: being originally part of impreſt and on account; and ron 
the capital South Sea ſtock, they ever ſince the year 1722, le . 
were, as ſuch, exempt rom ac- of 357,224l. 28. the preſent of | 
count: the annuities paid by go- nuity PP the old Sout ictior 
vernment upon all the capital trad- annuities ; and ever ſince the re 
ing ſtocks, the bank, the South 1732, the ſum of 254,844]. 18 2 
Sea, and the Eaſt India ſtock, are the preſent aunuity attending rex 


—— 


illued from the exchequer without new South Sea annuitics; and ol: 
account: the reaſon feems to be ſums, during the time the ra nigh 
this ;—the annuity is granted to intereſt was higher, have been Wy 
the company in their colleftive ca- every year by the South Sea Wh 
pacity, as a body corporate, and pany, as truſtees employed by 

paid to them as one entire debt to public, and no account ol thele ed | 
one perſon: after the officer ap- ments whatever rendered at th $ tg 
pointed by them has received it, chequer; very much to the et 1 


government has no more to do ment of the public, by a farin Bits al 
with it, it lies upon thoſe to whom fees, to the auditors of the 10 
the company have entruſted the di- only, of above 120,000 

rection and management of their As the payment of theſe an 
allairs, to take carꝰ that a jult divi- ties has, Br ſo many rate! 
fon of it is made among their intrufted to the South * 
gieimbers but upon the ſeparation ny, without account, aud 5® 


1 


ance of abuſe or miſappli- 
i that has hithert» deen diſco- 
; every reaſun ſeems to con- 
kr extending the ſame exemp- 


the d fom the juriſdiction of the 
J ded x of the impred to the 
like ties of the year 1751, and 


ſe tranſacted at the bank of 
and, 

duty, however, and buſi- 
of the caſhier ought, in our 
wn, to be continued without 


aa tion, It is expedient that go- 
t ſhould not be ignorant of 
; b oval ſtate of theſe accounts; 
ares therefore the caſhier of each 


Ni ſhould, every year, tranſ- 
the t the lords commiſſioners of 
Yan _—_ treaſury, an account 
men it, Umilar to that now tranſ- 


xd by them to the auditors of 
mpr-ſt, containing the receipts 
prments of all the annuities 
ad by them, including the 
ud new South Sea annuities, 
þ the balance of the unclaimed 
ends and ſtock remaining in 
hands, ſigned by the caſhier, 
teſted by him on oath, before 
ron of the exchequer. 

Me have ſuggeſted the exemp- 
nf theſe accounts from the ju- 
won of the auditors of the 
ſt, as a regulation proper and 
clay to be carried into imme- 
execution: we do not mean 
late, in the ſlighteſt degree, 
nght veſted in an officer by 
ke of his office, The principles 
K ſecure the rights of private 
ay are facred, and to be pre- 
violate : they are land- 
to be conſidered as immov- 
but the public bave their 
PS ao; rights equally ſacred, 
a titely to be exerciſed, — 
de may purſue the line of 
= anhout invading the rights 
de ſubject on the one hand, or 
Kg thoſe of the public on 
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the other, it becomes neceſſary for 
us to endeavour to develope theſe 
official rights, and define, if we 
can, their preciſe boundaries, If 
a uſeleſs and expenſive office can - 
not he ſuppreſſed, nor the redun- 
dancies of an othce curtailed, be 
the neceſſities of the flute ever ſo 
urgent, without intrenching upon 
the right of the poſſeſſor, and vio- 
lating the public faith, the evil 
muſt be endured, uatil the power 
of the legiſlature can, without the 
imputation of injuſtice, be exerted 
for the relief of the ſtate. 

The principle which gives ex- 
iſtence to, and — every pub- 
lic office, is the benefit of the (tate. 
Government requires that various 
branches of buſineſs ſliould be tranſ- 
acted, and perſons muſt be found 
to tranſact them. The acceptance 
of a public office implies an en- 
ga zement to do the bulineſs, and a 
right to a compenſation : the officer 
has powers — to him neerſ - 
ſary for the execution ; but he has 
no other right than to the reward 
of his labour: he has no right to 
any ſpecific quantity of bulineſs ; 
that quantity muſt fluctuate ac- 
cording to circumſtances, or may 
be regulared by the convenience of 
the ſtate : if the, good of the com- 
munity requires a dimiaution or 
annihilation of the buſineſs of his 
office, or the transferring it elſe- 
where, the officer cannot oppoſe to 
the regulation, the diminution or 
annihilation of his profits; becauſe 
not the emolument of the officer, 
bur the advantage of the public, was 
the object of the inſtituticn : te 
ſuppoſe in him a right to make 
ſuch an objection, would be to ſup- 
poſe the office created for his bene- 
fit ; that is, to ſuppoſe it to origi- 
nate in a violation of public truſt, 
an abuſe of power, nd an offence 
againſt. the ſtate, Where law or 

(K 8) uſage 
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uſage has annexed terms to the 
grant, which limit the right of the 
executive power to reſume or take 
it away, the reaſon ſeems to be the 
expedience of leaving the officer in 
the exerciſe of the duties of his of. 
fice, independent of the influence 
of that power, which might other- 
wiſe, at pleaſure, remove him : but 
when it is no longer for public con- 
venience that fuck duties ſhould be 
exerciſed, or when the exerciſe of 
them becomes an unneceſſary ex- 
nce to the public, it would be an 
inverſion of the principle that go- 
verns ſuch eſtabliſhments, to ſuffer 
that private emolument, which was 
no motive for the 1nllitution, 
to prevent or retard the abolition of 
them, It matters not what the du- 
ration or condition of the intcicſt 
may be, whether for life or years, 
during good bebaviour or pleaſure ; 
all are equally ſubject to that go- 
verning principle tor the ſake of 
which 1t was created—the good of 
the public : hence, in every pro- 
— official regulation, the ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage of the of- 
ficer can never be properly a ſub- 
ject of diſcuſſion ; the only queſ- 
tion is, whether the neceſſity or 
good of the ſtate actually requires 
it ? This decides the propriety of 
the regulation; and the determina- 
tion of it belongs only to the ſu- 
preme power that watches over the 
public good, for its improvement 
as well as protection. The regula- 
tion we have here ſuggeſted affects 
the auditors of the impreſt, by a 
diminution of their buſineſs, and 
conſequently of their profits: it is 
neceſſary therefore to examine par- 
1 whether it interferes with 
any right veſted in chat officer by 
virtue of his office. We have pro- 
cured, and inſerted in the appen- 
dix, a copy of the laſt patent for 
the grant of this office, omitting 
6 


a 


the recital of the then ſubſſtine x 
tonts: this patent deſcribes his 
fice, with its objects ard em] 
ments. The power of audit 
the bank and South Sea houſ 
counts, ſeems to be derived & 
the general words of “ auditing a 
determining all accounts of all py 
ſons whatſoever, being accout 
able for any ſums received byt 
name of imprelt,” The if 
therefore, by way of impreſt 
the circumſtance that gives the 
ditor the power to examine the 
2 Whether a ſum & 
iſſued by way of impreſ, 
not, depends upon the auth 
that directs the iflue ; which i; 
ther the royal ſign manual, 0 
act of parhament ; and, ox 
quently, the exerciſe of this po 
ot auditing muſt depend upon 
will and pleaſure either of « 
crown, or the legiſla ure. 

The office of the audirors of thei 
preſt exiſted before the mod 
borrowing upon funds was fil 
dopted. Upon the creation "t 
nuitics, the leviilature thought 

er to direct that the money te 
iſſued tor the payment of th 
ſhould be accounted for accord 
to the due courſe of the exc 
quer; and thereby gave the 
tors a new object. Should the 
giſlature ſee good reaſon tor 
ing the mode of iflue; ſhould! 
find by experience that the ex 
ation of the accounts by the 
ors of the impreſt is unneceNi 
or the advantage of it in no & 
adequate to the expence ; cant 
be a doubt of their having 4" 
without injuſtice, to tate 
them again that object, and td 
rect the iſſue for the future" 
without account ? - 

There is another limitat on 
upon the power of the auch, 


ſerted in his patent; that * 
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eat of the treaſury : he is ** to 
it and determine, by ard with 
+ advice, authority, and conſent 
the high treaſurer of Great 
12in, or the commiſſioners of the 
fury, chancellor, and under- 
carer of the exchequer for the 
de being,” This neceſſarily im- 
a a power in the treaſury, if 
wy ſce reaſon, to with-hold their 
nt; and, conſequently, renders 
exerciſe of the power of the au- 
pr dependent upon their diſere- 
n. It this mode of reaſoning be 
d and concluſive; if the pro- 
ery of continuing an othice, 
particular branches of the bufi- 
s of an office, be tried by the 
mage it produces to the com- 
gity ; if the officer can have no 
* in his office, * 2."4 of 
public good; we ſuyggelt the 
ingement of no private right, 
en we deliver it as our opinion, 
tthe money for the annuities 
able at the bank of England 
| South Sea houſe, ought for the 
ure to be iſſued without account 
n the exchequer : and we have 
nalated any private right, by 
Reling the neceflity of an im- 
Late abolition of uſeleſs and ex- 
ive offices, and reduction of 
xeffary and redundant expen- 
convinced as we are, by the 
idle evidence of the ſtate of 
national debt exhibited to vs, 
ie abſolute and indiſpentible 
My of an immediate attention 
ry practicable retrenchment. 

Tus account of the public debt 
g tranſmitted to us from the 
euer in the uſual official 
„ required ſome explanation; 
d bich we were ſupplied by the 
nition ef Mr. John Hugh- 
derb of the debentures in the 
del the auditor of the receipt 
l mazeſty's exchequer. * 

[at ſums inſerted in the column 
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under the head of principal debt, 
oppoſite to the firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fifth articles of annuities pay- 
able at the exchequer, are the pur- 
chaſe money originally paid for 
them into the exchequer. This 
purchate money does not ſeem to us to 
conſlitute a part ot the public debt; 
the publie are in no event bound to 
pay it: they are bound to pay the 
annuities purchaſed with theſe ſums 
for the duration of the terms, and 
the exiſtence of the lives tor which 
they were granted ; but upon the 
expiration of the annuities, either 
by efluction of time, or death, the 
debt is at an end; an event that 
has happened, as to the ſecond ar- 
ticle, of annuities for lives with the 
benefit of 9 ſince the 
ſince the 5th of july laſt, the date 
of the account, "This annuity is 
now expired, by the death of the 
laſt nomince; and therefore we 
have omitted this artiele, as well 
as thoſe other principal ſums, in 
our ſtate of the public debt. 

The firit article of 131, 203l. 
128. 8d. annuities for long terms, 
being complicated, we obtained an 
account ot the annuities that com- 
poſe it. This ſum conſiſts of an- 
nuities for years, granted for diffe- 
rent terms, at ſeven different peri- 
oils, between the years 1692 and 
1708; and they will all expic 
between the years 1790 and 1807, 
The annuities in the third article, 
for two and three lives amounting 
to 8,2071. 128. were finally granted 
in the year 1703, by the act of ihe 
zd aud zd of queen Anne, chap. 
3+ : the lives were all named by the 
1it of May 1704. The origin 
{um of theſe annuities was 437,21 z1, 
is. 7d, : the number of, orders was 
1701 of which 4.40 Arc now con- 
tinbed upon the books at the ex- 
cheq":er, as containing lives in be- 
ing; notwithſit-nding moſt of theſe 
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may be, and probably are, ex- 
ired,. The act directs, that the 
contributor, or his repreſentatives 
ſhall, within one month after the 
death of the nominee, certify it to 
the auditor of the receipt of the ex- 
chequer; and, within three months 
after notice of the determination of 


the annuity, deliver up his tally 


and order into the exchequer ; and 
until this is done the life is conti- 
nued upon the books as exiſting, 
Many of the contributors, and 
rſons named in theſe orders, were 
oreigners, and might be jgnorant 
of, or inattentive to, the directions 
of the act. Every nominee now 
living muſt be at leaſt ſeyenty-nine 
years and an half old; that 440, 
our of 5103 perſons, ſuppoſing 
originally three lives in each order, 
ſhould attain that age, is not pro- 
bable upon any calculation. 

In order to obtain the payment 
of this annuity, a *. A certifi- 
cate muſt he produced of the life 
of the nominee : the laſt life that 


was certified was upon the 1ſt of 


January 17981, But notwithſland- 
* 12 

ing the probability that the greateſt 
part of theſe annuities are expired, 
they cannot, upon that ground on- 
ly, be omitted: they muſt be con- 
tinued as part of the public debt, 
until the auditor of the exchequer 
has an authority for leaving them 
pur, 

The fourth article of 22col. ex- 
chequer bills, made out, for inte- 
reſt of old bills, has been inſerted 
among the public debts ever ſince 


the year 1727; the old bills were of it zo, ocol. a year was m 


then cancelled ; and this intereft 
upon them was ſuppoſed to be due 
in the year 1719: it no where ap- 
pears that any ſuch bills were ever 
made out, or to whom this intereſt 
belongs : no demand has been made 
for them at the exchequer; and 


therefore we think this ſum may 
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ſafely be eraſed from among t 
debts of the public, and have on 
ted it accordingly, The mille (rity 
raiſed in the year 1726, not hari 
been paid into the exchequer, b 
applied in cancelling excheg 
bills iſſued for the diſcharge of f 
civil liſt debts, has never been! 
ſerted among the debts of the py 
lie, ſtanding out at the exchecue 
but it ſeems to us as if the pub 
have made themſelves Nable tor 
payment of this debt. By the n 
of the 5th of George I. chap. iſ P 
oo, oool. was raiſed by annui 
to diſcharge the debts of the c 
liſt : they were made a charge i 
the hereditary revenues, and to 4 
redeemed by the crown. To « lic fe 
able the crown to reimburſe it 
the ſums to be paid for theſe ann 
ties, and for their redemption, t 
ſix : penny duty was granted, aud 
propriated. 
y the 11th of George I, ch 
17. a million was raifed by exc 
quer bills, for the ſame putpe 
and 500,000l. of it applied in 
redemption of theſe annuities: 
bills were charged upon the de 
ditary revenues; the lix-penny d 
was continued ; _ 17 
reſsly appropriated for the © 
ling 4 be next year, 
the 12th of George I. chap, 
a million was raiſed by a lot 
and converted into annuities, 3 
per cent. and applied in cance! 
990,001, of the exchequer " 
The king was empowered to « 
tinue the ſix · penny duty; 40 


ſpecific fund for the pay ment of 
annuity ; the king was empos 
alſo tõ redeem them, but 0 
what fund is not mentioned | 
whole produce of the duty 1 
propriated towards paying _ 

ing the ſaid annuits; 


cha 
ſhould it produce a ſuvpls 
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referred in the exchequer, and 
« iſſued or applied, but by au- 
rity of parliament. This duty 
ring for _ produced a 
las, the act of the 1gth of his 
ſent majeſty, chap. 6:. appro- 
ates it towards augmenting the 
nes of the judges. As the 
ilioa raiſed by exchequer bills, 
| the next year converted into 
nuities, was expreſsly charged 
an the hereditary revenues of the 
wn, which by the act of the 1ſt 
is preſent majeſty, are carried 
the aggregate fund; and the ſur- 
; of that fund is, by the act of 
firſt of George I. chap. 12. 
ch created it, Afpofable tor the 
blic ſervice; and as the ſurplus 
the fix-penny duty, the whole of 
ich was appropriated to pay the 
<uities, and cancel the exchequer 
u has been taken for, and is 
zpropriated to, a public ſer- 
the public have poſſeſſed them- 
3 of the revenues chargeable 
d this million, and with the 
V created to reimburſe thoſe re- 
wes; and, therefore, we think 
elves well warranted to inſert 
million among the debts due 
the public, 

de ſum of 1,164,2621. 5s. in 
column of annual intereſt, con- 
of a variety of annuities grant- 
y different acts : ſome for lives, 
others for years for different 
ws, they are digeſted in two 
pemental accounts we received 
i the exchequer. The ſum for 
granted in five different years, 
de at the exchequer, and ſtand- 
out upon the 5th of July laſt, 
531, 168. 7d, The annuities 
lung and ſhort terms, granted 
8 * years, amount to 
52g). 78. 

de column of principal debt, 
Pte to theſe annuities, no ſum 
Werted, becauſe no ſums were 
ſpecifcally for them into the 
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exchequer : they were all premiums 
granted to the tubſcribers, in addi- 
tion to redeemable annuiticsy. To 
compute the principal debt incur- 
red on account of theſe annuities tor 
lives and years, at any given time, 
the value of each ſpecies muſt be 
eſtimated by the age and circum- 
ſlances of the nominees, or the 
time they have to run, and the 
market price at that time a calcu- 
lation not very practicable, and, if 
it were, of no great utility, 

The ſum of 525ol. the firſt ar- 
ticle in the column under the title 
of managem-nt, 1s paid, purſuant 
to various treaſury warrants, to the 
auditor, the clerk of the pells, and 
tellers of the exchequer, in certain 
proportions, for their trouble in 
tranſacting the annuities payable in 
that office, 

All theſe debts may be claſſed 
under two heads, the redeemable, 
and the irredeemable ; the firit, are 
thoſe which the legiſlature, purſu- 
ing the forms and terms ſpecified 
in the acts that created them, may 
redeem, without the conſent of the 
proprietors ; the latter, are thoſe 
which bring granted for certain 
ſpecified periods, cannot be redeem- 


ed without the content of the pro- j 


prietors : in the creation of ſome of 
the firſt, the right of redemption is 
reſtrained in favour of the ſubſeri- 

bers, until after a limited period. 
Correſponding with theſe obſer- 
vations, and conſequently deviating 
ſomewhat from the torm purſued in 
the exchequer, we have ſet forth 
the preſent (fate, as it appears to 
us, of the national debt ſtanding 
out at the exchequer; in which 
the redeemable debt amounts te 
211,363,254). 159. 43d. and the 
annuity attending it. to 6,642, 30) l. 
13s. d.: which annuity will ex- 
pire upon the redemptiun, annihi- 
lation, or purchaling in ot the ca- 
pital, The irredeemable annuity 
(K 4) amounts 
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amounts to the annual ſum of 
1, 309, 5 321. 8s. 3d.; which, unleſs 
purchazed in, muſt continue for the 
periods for which the ſeveral parts 
of it were granted. The charges 
of managing this debt amount to 
13442911. 138. 1d, 

From the matenals thus col- 
lected, we are enabled to ſtate, at 


one view, with preciſion, the total 


ſum paid by the public in conſe- 
quence of their debts in this, and 
to be paid in every ſucceeding year, 
until a reduction ſhall take place. 
The ſum paid in annuities on the 
capital, and for lives and years, is 
7,951,930l, is; the, charges of ma- 
nagement are 134,291. 13s. 1d. : 
the fees to the auditors of the im- 


— on the bank and South Sea 


ouſe accounts, 19, 874 I. 28, 8d. ; 
the fees at the other offices, taken 
at the ſame rate as ſtated in the 
bank and South Sea houſe memo— 
rials above alluded to, 6961. 125. 
Ad.; forming together, as flowing 
from and incidental to the debt they 
have contracted, the annual ſum of 
8, 106,792zl. gs, 1d. 

We have omitted to add to this 
account, as unneceſſary, we hope, 
for the future, the expence in- 
curred in the year of a loan by an- 
nuities and a lottery, and allowed 
to the bank for receiving, paying, 
and accounting for the contribu- 
tions: this article, in the ycar 
1781, as ſtated in the bank memo- 
rial, amounted to 10, 669 l. 10s. ; 
and, in the year 1782, as ſtated in 
account tranſmitted to us from the 
auditors of the impreſt, to 12,7021, 
118. 3d, 

\ This is the ſtate of the funded 
debt; that is, certain funds have 
been created, and appropriated by 
the legiſlature, as a provifion for 
the payment of all the annuities 
therein enumerated : but this 1s not 
the whole debt; a heavy liſt of ar- 
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rears remains behind; deht; { 


te 
which no proviſion has as yet bee 11 
made by government. * 
We required, from the . to 
commiſſioners of his majeſty's tri; n: 
fury, an account of the unfunds bt, v 
debt, as it ſtood upon the 14 4 fb 
October laſt ; diltinguiſhing tha rand 
debts, that carry intereſt, : 
thoſe which carry no intereſt, vidio an! 
the intereſt due on each ſpecifi :t 
computed to the iſt of October Mich 
Four accounts were tranſwitted ce, a 
us, purſuant to this requiſiic adde. 
the firit contains the debt due Wo up: 
the navy and victualling offices ; Ming 
ſecond, at the office of ordnand! chequ 
the third, at the exchequer; 1 the a 
fourth, for the extraordinaric rar u 
the army. ,and a 
As ſome of the bills in the Heuces 
vy account, and a ſum in the ecther, 
chequer account, have been pid 
ſince the 1ſt of October lat, 92,53 
have collected the ſubſiſting lt is e⸗ 
ticles, and diſpoſed them in be n: 
order as to ſtew, at one view, Wield to 
preſent itate of this unfunded dt to 
and from thence it appears, WW intereſ 
the principal of this debt amougWelled t 
10 18,856, 5411. 115. 44d. of wa ures th 
the ſum of 15,694,1121. 15. % n he: 
carries intereſt; and the ne ed u 
due upon it the iſt of October liens of 
was 517,57gl. 48. 2d, : the alt ls for t 
of the annual intereſt is C ooper 
omitting fractions. The len comvin 
der of this principal, n ſuch 
3,162, 429l. 98. 5{d, carries ed fo 
tereſt. The principal of this eable 
being added to 2 14 3634254) dect 1s | 
4id. the capital of the funded every | 
makes the preſent capital deb by the 
this nation 230,219,746]. 68. ry ; 
and the annual intereſt of th's the d 
being added to 7,95 1,930) 15"), wi 
ſum of annuities itated in tue tinſurm 
count of the funded debt, inc A plan | 
the ſum to be paid every Ye {Fiction 1 
Kavut de 


annuities and intereſt to 8,5 5 
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to which being added the ſum 
1548621. 88. 1d. claimed tor 
es of management, and fees, 
total ſum paid every year by 
'; nation, in conſequence of its 
bt, will be 8,719,5341- 98. 1d. : 
{ ſhould theſe arrears of the na- 
and ordnance, making together 
4241 fl. os. 1d. be converted 
to annuities of zl. per cent, ta- 
a at the rate of 60 per cent. 
ich is more than the preſent 
ice, above 8,000,00c1, more will 
added to the capital, and inereaſe 
0 upwards of 2 38,000,0001, in- 
uling more than 6,000,000l. in 
chequer bills and extraordiuaries 
the army; and above 150,000. 
year will be added to the annui- 
and above 1 3,000l. a yearto the 
pences attending it; which will, 
ether, make the annual ſum to 
paid by this nation upwards of 
882, 34l. 

lt is expedient that the true ſlate 
the national debt ſhould be diſ- 
ſed to the public ; every ſubject 
ht to know it, for every ſubject 
intereſted in it. This debt is 
led to a magnitude that re- 


ures the united efforts of the 


let heads and pureſt hearts, to 
get the proper and effectual 
ans of reduction. "The nation 
is for the aid of all its members 
cooperate with government, and 
combine in carrying into execu- 
uch meaſures as ſhall be a- 
ec, for the attainment of ſo in- 
henüble an end ; this aid the 
ert is bound to give to the ſtate, 
| ©7ery other obligation, as well 
by the duty he owes to his 
wry; and, with ſuch general 
\ tie dithculties, great as they 
Kar, will, we truſt, be found 
tnfurmountable, 

A plan muſt be formed for the 
vtion of this debt, and that 
Kut delay ; now, in the fa- 
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vourable moments of peace. The 
evil does not admit ot procraſſina- 
tion, palliatives, or expedients: it 

reſſes on, and muſt be met with 
force and firmneſs. The tight of 
the publig creditor to his debt, 
mult be preſerved inviolate: his ſe- 
curity reits upon the folid found- 
ation, never to be ſhaken, of par- 
liamentary national faith. 

The obvious means of reduction 
is the creation of a fund to be ap- 
22 and invariably applied, 
under proper direction, in the gra- 
dual dimiuution of the debt: this 
fung. muſt be the ſurplus of the an- 
nual income, above the annual ex- 
pences of the ſtate, to be obtamed 
and inereaſed by the extenſion and 
improvement of the ſources of re- 
venue, and by a frugal adminiitra- 
tion of the produce. To accom- 
pliſh the firſt of theſe does not, in 
many inſtances, depend ſolely upon 
the will and power of the ſtate. 
To open new or enlarge old chan- 
nels of commerce, to tet up new or 
improve old branches of manutac- 
ture, often require the concurrence 
of other nations, and of «ther bo- 
dies of men: but frugality in the 
management of the revenue, the 
object to which the act by which 


we are conſtituted, has pointed our 


attention, 1s within the reach of 
every government. Ic needs no 
concurrence or aſſiſtance from with- 
out: it poſſeſſes in itſelt full, ab- 
ſolute and uncontrouled powers, to 
regulate the management ot every 
article of its revenue: it can quick- 
en the paſſage ot a tax or duty into 
the public coffers: it can direct it 
from thence, withour delay, to the 
purpule tor which it is intended: 
it can aboliſh uſeleſs offices; cut 
oft ſuperfluous aud unneceſſary ex- 
pences; and reduce thoſe that are 
neceflary within certain and reaſon- 
able limits: it cad call its officers 

to 
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fo-zccount ; and reclaim the ſums dedicate a portion of his incy 
of public money, either detained in or ſome ſhare of his affluence, 
their hands, or converted to their cording to his faculties, to f 
own uſe : it can correct every abuſe, great national object: let the p 
and infuſe a ſpirit of œconomy duce of ſuch a general exertion | 
through every branch of the re- wiſely directed, and Faithfully 2 
ceipt and expenditure of the reve- plied ; and this debt, enormous 
nue. What can be done, the ſup- it is, will begin to melt away : a 
port of public credit, the preſer- every man who contributes tr 
vation of national honour, and the eat a work will feel the conf 
Juftice due to the public creditor, tion reſulting from the diſcharo: 
demand ſhould be dong. —It muſt the moſt important of his due 
be done, or ſerious conſequences by having affitted in relieving pu ants 


will enſue. lic diſtreſs, reſtoring public eu 
Where the reſources of a coun- and averting a national calamiry, rde; 
try are ſo extenſive, ſo various, and Office of Accounts, Surry- * 
productive, a ſpirit of frugality, Areet, Dec. 4. 1783. * 
univerſally diffuſed and kept alive, T. ANGU1$H, La 
cannot but be attended with the A. Pr6GorrT, (L.5 book 
moſt powerful eſſects. The ſub- RicHary Neave, (LS * 
jects of this kingdom are opulent, SAMUEL BEACHCRorr, L rg 
generous, ap 0m pray merch let GrorGt Drxvninonn, (LS ol 
che diſtreſſes of their country be WILLIAu Rox, (LS: © 


fairly laid before them; and let 


that intereſt they and their poſteri- 
ty have in this — be ap- The Twwefth Report of the Conn 4 0 


aled to, and they will contribute oners appointed to examine, tad 
chearfully and liberally to her relief. and fate, the Public Accoutt 

The ſubject muſt place confi- e Kingdom. | 
dence in the integnty and wiſdom THE treaſurer of the ordna 
of the government: he ſhould have is amoug the public accountat 
no doubt but his contributions to upon the certificate of accounts d 
the public ſervice find their way, pending in the office of the a0 


arts; al 
ich the 
ing: 
unts. 
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undiminifhed, without deviation or tors of the impreſt, We requii E 
delay, to their proper object: and from that office the laſt decla i. paid | 
and let him no more ſeek for ſhiſts account of the treaſurer of the ou. period 
and ſubtleties to evade the pay- nance, with the materials funk; 


theſe 
e On his 
preſled t 
then 
' Mmpreſts 
1 


ment of thoſe duties and taxes which it was made out. Two 
which the wiſdom of the legiſla - . Counts were tranſmitted to us 
ture have deemed the moſt eligible, conſequence of this requiſitio 
and which the neceſſities of the the one, the final account of Jol 
ſtate fully juſtify. Roſs Mackye, eſq. treaſurer 4 


Let public benevolence take the aymaſter of the office ot ordnand lde ſum 
lead of private intereſt. Example * the iſt of January to the 16 equer is 
may produce much ; and muſt - . of December 1780; the other, 1 mſicate, 
gin ſomewhere. An extraordinary account of William Ann, ludes all 
and unprecedented conjuncture in from the 16th to the ziſto peſts vac 
the finances of a country may re- cember, being the remaining bis hang 

uire extraordinary and unprece- of that year: the firſt was deci w from 


cated efforts, Every man may ed the 7th of September 178 ay of this 


pPUBLIC 
other, the 11th of January 


The account of a treaſurer of 
oranance contains the receipts 
| payments of an entire year, 
leſs there have been more trea- 
rs within the year than one; 
ia that caſe, each treaſurer 
es up an account for that part 
the year during which he had 
2 in the office. We confined 
examination to the firſt of theſe 


punts, as being for the longeſt 
od 


The materials which were ſent 
us with this account, and had 
n received by the auditor from 
treaſurer, were a ledger—quar- 
books—and debentures ; from 
inſpection of which, together 
th the examinations of Charles 
ms, eſq, one of the deputy au- 
ors of the impreſt, and Cuthbert 
her, eſq. chief clerk in the office 
the treaſurer of the ordnance, 
are made acquainted with the 
ns of, and fubjeR matter con- 
ned in, theſe books and inſtru- 
nts; and with the manner in 
ich the auditor proceeds in ex- 
ming and auditing theſe ac- 
unts, 

The ledger contains a complete 
bunt of all the ſums received 
K paid by the treaſurer during 
* penod of the account, The 
a with which he charges himſelf 
theſe—the balance remaining 
t on his laſt account—the money 
preſied to him from the exche- 
the voluntary charge—and, 
| mpreſts — 

ſhe ſum impreſted from the ex- 
der is verified by the impreſt 
nlcate, The voluntary charge 
dudes all the ſums (except the 
prelts vacated) that have come 
bs bands by any other means 
mn from the exchequer : the 
y of this charge in the ledger 


is ſigned at the end by three or 
more of the principal ; and 
upon the authority of that ſigna - 
ture the auditor admits it. 

The impreſts vacated, are ſums 


which the treaſurer ſtands charged 


with, in conſequence of the ac- 
counts of money iſſued by way of 
impreſt, either by him or his pre- 
deceſſors, having been ſettled du» 
ring the time of the account. 
When a clearing debenture is made 
out, either for the whole amount, 
or for a part, of a debt due from 
the ordnance, the fums that have 
been advanced on account are en- 
tered by the clerk of the ordnance 
in the margin of the debenture ; 
the treaſurer pays the balance only; 
but he takes credit for the amount 


of the debenture, and charges him- 


ſelf with the impreſts, If a part 
only of the ſums impreſted have 
been expended, the account is ſet- 
tled by the clerk of the ordnance, 
and the balance is directed by the 
board to be paid to the treaſurer ; 
the impreſts in the one caſe, and 
the balances in the other, form the 
account of the impreſt vacated. 
This account is ſigned in like man- 
ner with the voluntary charge, and 
admitted upon that authority ; but 
the auditor, finding the perſons, 
who have been thus l either 
returned inſuper, upon ſome former 
account, or inſerted in the liſt of 
impreſts in the account depending, 
writes them off, as far as they are 
cleared, oppoſite their names in the 
margin ot that account in which 
they are ſo inſerted, — the diſcharge 
contains all his payments : "tho 
vouchers for them are the quarter 
books and debentures. The quar- 
ter books are of two kinds; the 
one relates to the ctvil, the other 
to the military branch of the ord. 
nance, The civil quarter book 
contains the titles of all the offices 
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in the ſeveral departments of the 
ordnance, and ſome other offices, 
the duty of which conſiſts both of 
land and fea ſervice ; together with 
the ſalarics or allowances allotted 
to each office, and the figuature of 
the ofticers themſelves ſet oppoſite 
their ſalaries or allowances. The 
military quarter book contains the 
complete corps of engineers : it 
conhiits of the names of the officers, 
their pay, and the fignatures of 
the agents who receive it. Theſe 
quarter books are entered in the 
ledger, and that entry is figned by 
three or more board ofticers. This 
ſignature is the authority to the 
auditor for the rate ot the allow- 
ance ; and the ſignature upon the 
quarier book, of the perſon re— 
ceivin, is the evidence of the pay- 
ment, 

A debenture is an inſtrument 
tha deſcribes the debt due trom the 
ordnance : it contains — the name 
of the c reditor the ſum due—the 
rate of computation—for what par- 
ticular fervice—the time when it 
was performed—and, whetLer pay- 
able out of money applicable to the 
land or fea ſervice : it is ſigned by 
three officers of the board, of whom 
the licutenant-general, or, in his 
abſence, ſome other board officer, 
and the clerk of the ordnance, mull 
be two. Te debentures ate num- 
bered, and fent to the auditor in 
bundles, with a lift to each bundle, 
containing the number and date 
of each debenture, the name of the 
perſon entitled, and the ſum.” The 
debenture, indorſed by the perſon 
named in it, or his affignec, is the 
voucher to the auvitor tur the pay- 
ment. 

The laſt claſs of payments en- 
tered in the ledger, is that of im- 
preſts paid ; which comprehends 
ever ſum iſſued upon accuunt dur- 
ing the period of the account, and 


ing inſuper, at the toor ot t 


$5 8 & © * 


the name of the perſon to won 
is iſſued, The impreſt bills, ah 
are the inſtruments that auth 


the treaſurer to advance the n ns 
contain the ſum to be ay add! 
the perſon to whom, and ſomein on 1 
the ſervice : theſe are never oy 1cc0! 
duced to the auditor, but ar: t thi 
tained by the treaſurer until rat 
impreſts are vacated by Cehenty: ch. a 
atter which, their cnd being een 
ſwered, they are depolit-d ui 
other ordnance papers, ia the | tie! 
cord Room in the White Ten 
under the clerk of the orcn er. 
1 his impreſt account is {1c to 
the foot of it by all the beard , in 
cers, and is the authority by 8 
the auditor allows the trcaſutet 874 
articles contained in it. iaing 
Ihe auditor examines the c 1” act 
putations and caſlings in Hei. 
books, liſts, and debentures ; 4 1 the 
having compared them with thn; the 
correſp:ndent entries in the E N by t 
he from them forms the official rduan 
coun:; which agrees in ſubt Pe 15th 
with the account in the | der, WiWcemred 
is different in its form, and in the bal 
arrangement of the arückes, e ban 
the ledger, the payment-, both vWF 135. £ 
the quarter books and by l inc 
tures, are entered in the ſame et the 
der in which they appear ine to 
books, and in the debceture |! rer of 
diſtinguiſhed only imo pn dt i. 
for che land and fea ſervice; buſineſ 
in the official account rey 4! ted : 
paſed and claſſed under de h. 
diſtinét heads of ſervice, acc0:y® 23 t 
to ſuch diviuons and arrange era b 
as it has been cuſtomary tor ts: We 
ditor to make uſe 0! in 15 0, eſq 
Another difterence ie, ht nance 
ledger the treaſurer ente:s 02, WW feeretar 
impretts paid by him dates wer, mi 
time of the account ; but ite unt - ge 
ditor in his account carge irt cler] 
treaſurcr with the total tun ts *Or-ven; 
£19, fir 


CC 
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17 account, and diſcharges him, 
e hot of the account depend- 
» fo much of that ſum as 
ns vncleared by him, with 
addition of the ſum iſſued by 
n impreſt during the period of 
zxecount, 
the end of the ledger, is an 
t of the whole account; 
ch. after the balance is agreed 
een the treaſurer and the au- 
„ is ügned by the treaſurer, 
tielled by him upon oath 
e one of the barons of the ex- 
he total charge upon the trea- 
„ in the account before us, is 
gl. ais. 10 Id. of which 
2,874], 128. 74d. is the ſum 
laing inſuper upon the laſt pre- 
ag account, The total diſ- 
ze i 2, 31,5681. 198. 47d. of 
1 the ſum remaining inſuper 
ug the amount of the impreſts 
by the ſeveral treafurers of 
rinance, from the year 1673 
e 13th of December 1780, an4 
cde ned) is 2,002, 35 31. 78. 4d. 
the balance of caſh remaining 
the hands of the treaſurer is— 
. 138, 6d, 
dis inquiry into the procred- 
pot the auditor of the impreſt, 
we to the accounts of the 
rer of the ordnance, gave us 
ght into the manner in which 
buſineſs of the ordnance is 
ted : to obtain this know - 
* ve had recourſe to the chief 
, as the efficient officers in 
ereral branches of this depart- 
„ We examined John Bod- 
* eſq. ſecretary to the board 
mance; Robert Mackenzie, 
retry ; and Mr. Nicholas 
wer, minuting elerk to the 
Ant-general; John Vigden, 
it clerk in the office of the 
"r-zeneral ; William Nettle- 
eig. firſt alerk to the clerk of 
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the ordnance; Mr. Thomas Day, 
late clerk in the office of the itoce- 
keeper; and Mr. William Weaver, 
firſt clerk to the clerk of the delt- 
veries. From theſe examinations, 
and from the inſtructions for the 
government of the office of ord- 
nance, given by king Charles the 
Second, in the year 1683, ſub- 


mitted to our inſpection, and which, 


with very few alterations, are the 
rules that govern the office at this 
day, we have been enabled to ob- 
tain ſome knowledge of the manner 
in which this extenſixe branch of 
the public expenditure is tranſ- 
acted. 

The office of ordnance 18 govern- 
ed by a maſter-genoral, and a board 
under him, all appointed by tepa- 
rate letters patent. 

The board conſiſts of ſive prin- 
cipal officers— the lieutenant-gene- 
ral - the ſurveyor - general — the 
clerk of the ordnanc:—the ſtore- 
ke-per—and, clerk of the delive- 
ries, —any three of whom form « 
board. The maſter - general and 
heutenan'-general are cach, by vir- 
tue of his othce, in two Capacities ; 
the one military, the other civil : 
in their military capacity the 
maſter- general is commander in 
chief, and the lieutenant- general 
ſecond in command, over the ar- 
tillery and gogineers, 

In his civil capavity the maſter- 
general is intruſted with the entire 
management of, and control over, 
the whole ordnance department : 
all warrants from the king, privy 
council, or, in ſea affairs, trum the 
board of admiralty, and all letters 
from ſecretaries of ſtate, conveying 
orders relative to the ordnance, are 
directed. not to the board, but to 
the maſter-general ; and the board 
carry them into execution under 
his authority, and in conſequence 
of his direction : he can do alone 
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any act, which can otherwiſe, if 
he does not interpoſe, be done by 
the board: he can order the iſſue 
of money ; but that order muſt be 
executed in the eſtabliſhed mode, 
that is, by debenture ſigned by 
three board officers.” 

The board are ſubordinate to the 
maſter · general: they 
him, purſuant to his ſignifications 
or directions: if he does not inter- 
pole, they are competent of them- 
{elves to carry on all the official 
buſineſs : they make contracts and 
azreements for the purchaſe of 
ſtores and performance of ſervices, 
and direct the iſſue of money and 
ſtores; but if the maſter- general 
chuſes to exert the power intruſted 
to him, he can control all their 
actions. 

During the abſence of the maſter- 
general, or the vacancy of the 
office, the whole executive power 
devolves upon the board: all war- 
rants, letters, and orders, are di- 
refed to the lieutenant- general 
and principal officers : they can 
order, fign, execute, tranſact, and 
perform every ſervice ot matter in- 
cident to the office of the ord- 
Nance, 

The lieutenant-general, in his 
civil capacity, is the firſt in rank 
among the members that compoſe 
the board: his ſignature is eſſential 
to a debenture, to warrant the pay- 
ment of it by the treaſurer; unleſs 
he is abſent abroad, in which caſe, 
any other of the principal officers 
is empowered by the king's inſtruc- 
tions to fign it in his ſtedſd ; or un- 
leſs, as has been uſual, his majeſty 
uppoints an aſſiſtant and deputy to 
the lieutenant-general, to act for 
him in his abſence. The preſent 
heutenant-general- has no deputy, 
the laſt appointment of this kind 
was that of the ſurveyor-general, 
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act under 


by warrant dated the 11th of April. 
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1750. It is the duty, lilenit 
this officer to ſuperintend al 
officers and miniliers in the t 
departments of the ordnance, 
to ſee that they perform the & 
of their ſeveral employment, 

The other four principal off 
have each of them, independer 
his being a member of the hy 
a ſeparate and diſtinct branc 
buſineſs committed to his mar 
ment, 

The ſurveyor-general, or mz 
ſurveyor, as he is ſtyled ja hi 
tent, is the ſecond board ok 
his peculiar duty is, as his tit 
ports, to ſurvey all ſtores rec bre 
or returned into the ſtore- houſ ; 
the ordnance : he is interpoſed eſtin 
check upon the quality and q nt 
ty of the ſtores received into 
magazines: at the Tower h: Met o 
cutes this duty by his clerk 
the out- ports, and toreign garril 
officers called clerks of the ſu gipury 
are appointed to this ſervice, Wi", « 
regularly make their returns 
his office. It is his province to 
amine the account ot every ex 
diture; and therefore the | 


the in 
api 


um. 1 


book, which contains the pres | 
lowed by the board for every WW", tr 
cies of flores and ſervice, is b er th 
with him; and all bills for pix» »: 
ſtores delivered, and ſervice: W's a 
formed, with their proper og nen 
ers, are tranſmitted to him fo 3 ofhc 
examination and allowance: mer 
compares the prices charged, * 

art 


ſees that they agree with the t 


of the contract, agreement, the b 
rant, or order, on which they e fu 
grounded ; he examines and | the im 
the accounts of thoſe officer de f 

e leben 


others to whom money has! 
ifſued on account; and after be 
finiched his examination ot 4 
mand or expenditure, he !0n 
bill, figns it, and tranſmits! 
the clerk of the ordnance, 1 
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uering 
, de dra. 
( by the 
Rt accy 
Reer to 
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1 for a debenture for pay- 
The repairs of the build- 
belonging to the ordnance at 
Tower, and the direction of 
arificers, workmen, and la- 
en there employed, are in- 
ed to bis care. 

te clerk of the ordnance pre- 
in that office, in which are re- 
d and preſerved all the origi- 
authorities, inſtruments, and 
hers, that warrant, deſcribe, 
zuthenticate the proceedings of 
xrdnance : he is the account- 
if the ordnance ; and as ſuch, 
$ the accounts of all the caſh 
fores belonging to the whole 
ment; he draws up the an- 
eſlimate for parliament, and 
wonthly etiimate for the trea- 
The treaſurer ſends him an 
nt of the impreſts from the 
quer, as ſoon as he receives 
; the articles that compoſe the 
nary charge, and the impreſts 
ted, originate from accounts 
pined and ſettled in his office; 
the inſtruments by which mo- 
s paid, or iſſued, are formed 
Im, He makes out the quar- 
jooks for the payment of the 
en, from the appointments, 
her they are by commilſon, 
ut, warrant, fignification, or 
I all of which, with the ſa- 
$ annexed to them, ate entered 
3 office, All debentures for 
payment of money, either for 
delivered, or — per- 
d de made out by him, 
the bills cranſmitted to him 
Itac furveyor-general : he va- 
the impreſts iſſued to, or the 
dus · from, the perſons named 
e cebentures or quarter books, 
erg ſuch ſums in the mar- 
de draws all impreſt bills or- 
(dy the board : he keeps the 
*t account ; and is the pro- 
Heer to call upon the ſub · ac - 


countants to clear their accounts: 
he prepares the official letters ro 
the treaſurer, directing the pay- 
ment of ready — : 
he draws up, ſigns, and tranſmits 
to him, the liſts of the debentures 
in courſe ordered for payment. 
Having by theſe means full know- 
ledge, and keeping an account of 
the receipts and payments, he be · 
comes a check upon the treaſurer. 
It is part of his duty to attend at 
the receipt and return of all ſtores 
into the magazine of the ordnance 
at the Tower : he keeps a journal 
of theſe receipts and returns ; and 
has acceſs to the journal kept by 
the cletk of the deliveries, for the 
iſſues: from hence he forms a led- 
ger, and becomes a check upon the 
ſtore-keeper. He rakes his account 
of the receipts and ifſues by the 
ſtore-keepers of the out-ports and 
garriſons, from their accounts tranſ- 
mitted to the board, and referred 
to his examination. 

The ſtore-keeper (or principal 
ſtore-keeper, as he is called, to dit- 
tinguiſi him from other ſtore-keep- 
ers) has the cuſtody, and keeps the 
account of the pat and ſtores 
received into, and iſſued out of, the 
Tower. The ſtore-keepers at the 
out- ports and garriſons keep the 
accounts of the like articles under 


their charge; but their accounts 


are ſubject to the examination both 
of the principal ilore-keeper and ot 
the cle of the ordnance ; and tot 
that purpoſe each ſtore-keeper, and 
every other perſon who becomes 
accountable for ſtores (except the 
gunners of ſhips) tranſuits an ac - 
count of his receipts and iſſues, 
with the vouchers and orders, to 
the board, who refer them to theſe 
wo officers for their joint examin- 
ation, 

The clerk of the deliveries is the. 
officer who ſuperintends and my 
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the account of the iſſues of the ed, and not provided for. 
ſtores and ordnance : he prepares, thirdly, a ſtate of the deht 9 
33 to the direction of the ordnance.— The eſtimate is 2 

ard, an inſtrument, called “a rangement of the ordnance fer 
proportion,“ directed to a ſtore- under general heads, and ſts 
keeper, authoriſing him to iſſue ſum that will probably be u. 
certain ſtores, particularly ſpecified for each head of ſervice durin; Wi. 
to a place therein named: this in- year: it is divided into the oi-1 ; 
ſtrument, being ſigned by any three nary, and, the extraording bot 
board oificers, he delivers to the The ordinary comprehends the dif 
ſtore-kceper as his warrant for the manent eſtabliſhments, and ce fron 
Hue : he receives from him the ar- uſual ſervices; the ſums ein um, | 
ticles ſpecitied, and delivers them as neceſſary to anſiver theſe | 


inti 
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to the perſon who 1s to receive or bliſhments and ſervices are tike ry 
convey them; if the articles be computed from what has been nproy 
arms or ammunition, he takes an uſual expence of them in the fre 
indent, by which the perſon re- ceding years. The esto of bb 
ceiving engages to render an ac- ries conſiſt of ſums that willy etin 
count of them. bly be wanted in certain gag, 
Such being the duty of theſe of- either in Great Britain or cen by m 
ficers, both collectively as a board, or for caſual ſervices ; theſe et n 
and in their ſeparate capacities, we are calculated either upon te imat 
proceeded to inquire by what ge- mates of engineers, relative er o 
neral rules the buſineſs of the ord- con ruction of new or the n 
nance is conducted in the ſeveral of old works, in thoſe g-riif 
departments. diviſions ; or from the uſual a e ordr 
The butineſs of the ordnance al expences of ſuch caſual ſer Win rene 
may be confidered as comprehend. —The account of the exp: of to 
ed under what relates to the re- ſervices performed, and not NPents f 
ceipt, and what relates to the ex- vided for, includes ſervices ame at 
penditure, of the money applicable were unforeſeen, and the en rules 
to that ſervice. of expences beyond the poi are n 
The money provided for the made for them: it has bee", it 1 
ordnance ſervice is received by the ufage of office to inſert Jikes"iWMYinquiry 


uhaefs i 
(, and t 


treaſurer from the exchequer: it is this account, ſome ſervices, 
diſtinguiſhed under two heads for though foreſeen, were yet 0! 


the land—and, for the ſea ſervice, in the eſtimate; but the two zb the 
The money for the land ſervice is eſtimates have been formed vir we { 
contained in two accounts - the eſ- view of avoiding as much 4 üps—the 


Ds, and 
butracts 
fortificg 


timate for the current year—and fible, the neceſſity of com!" 
the account of ſervices performed, parliament with an account 0 
and not provided for. The money provided ſervices. 
for the ſea ſervice is 5l. per cent. The ſtate of the debt of the Irdnance 
of the ſum granted by parliament nance, contains ſuch of the allected 
for the ſeamen. incurred in all the precedins WF" of the 


Every year the clerk of the ord- as can be aſcertained, and "RG and | 
nance draws up, and preſents to unpaid ; either no proviſion lf perſon 
the Houſe of Commons, three ac- been made for them by parle ular bra 
counts—firſt, an eſtimate for the or the proviſion made for Anzeritei 
current year—ſecondly, an account having been otherwiſe applied thhuires, 
of the expence of ſervices perform · ter the ſums in the eſtimste, We of ord 


d6; 
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count of ſervices performed, 
pot provided for, are voted, 
clerk of the ordnance, at the 
tion of the lords commiſ- 
3 of the treaſury, draws up a 
ily eſtimate, that is, a flare 
e ſums that will probably be 
| in every month during the 
both for the land and ſea ſer- 
difinguiſhing the current ſer- 
from the payments in courſe : 


um, thus divided into twelve 


, is compounded. of the ſum 
ecliimate, the ſum granted for 
zprovided ſervices, and the ſum 
; from the five pounds per 
of the vote for the ſeamen. 
efimate is tranſmitted to the 
ury, and the board apply to 
by memorial every month for 
portion ſtared for that month 1n 
climate; it is iſſued to the 
ner of the ordnance at ſuch 
u 1s convenient to the trea- 


e ordnance money is employ- 
in general, either in the pur- 
of ſtores and materials, or in 
ents for ſervices performed. 
ame at a knowledge of the ge- 
rules by which theſe pur- 
are made, and ſervices con- 
d, it was neceſſary to direct 
Inquiry to particular articles 
ulueſs in the ordnance depart- 
„ and to mark their progreſs 
2 the ſeveral offices. The 
uwe ſelected were—the bire 
ipi—the hire of horſes, con- 
n, and drivers for the artille- 
traits for bricks and tim- 
urtfcations— gunpowder —- 
inance, Upon theſe ſubjects 
Weed information from the 
5 of the ordnance above men- 
c ind likewiſe from the fol- 
perſons, converſant in thoſe 
ular branches ; viz, John Ju- 
Wgeritein and John Thomp- 
quires, contractors with the 
1 ordudace for ſlupping; 
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Thomas Dickenſon, eſquire, ſuper- 
intendant of ſhipping ; William 
Adam, eſq. a contractor for bricks 
and timber; colonel Mathew Dixon, 
commanding engineer at Plymouth 
major William Congreve, deputy- 
controller of the king's labotatory 
at Woolwich ; and major Thomas 
Blomehield, the inſpector of ar- 
tillery. | 
In moſt of the tranſactions of this 
office, the diſtinguiſhing circumſtan- 
ces to which we particularly dire&- 
ed our attention, are—the contract, 
the execution—and the payment. 
Every contract or agreement is 
made by the board. The terms 
have uſually been ſettled, either in 
conſequence of propoſals delivered 
in, ſometimes Las ww to adver- 
titements, and ſometimes upon the 
tender of the contractor without 
advertiſements; or, in conſequence 
of appointments, by the maſter- 
general, of particular perſons to 
ſupply certain ſpecies of ſtores or 
materials, or to perform certain 
branches of ſervice ; but by a late 
reſolution, the board have, deter- 
mined for the future to 7 
for every kind of ſtores or ſervices 
they ſhall ſtand in need of. The 
prices agreed to by the board are 
entered in the price - book, by 
which the ſurveyor-general checks 
the prices charged in the bills de- 
livered to him for his examination 
and allowance, and regulates fu- 
ture conttacts for the ſame or ſimi» 
lar ſervices. -<The execution is 
guarded by the ſuperintendance of 
officers employed in the ſervice: 
it is the duty of ſome of them to 
take an account of, and examine 
the quantity and quality of all 
ſtores received into, or delivered 
out of, the magazines and of all 
materials ſupplied and, uſed for the 
works: it is the duty of. others to 
ſeg that the ſeryices under their in- 
ſpection are faithfully performed in 
(I.) every 
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every article, according to the 
terms of the agreement. Upon the 
certificates theſe officers the 
board rely for the due execution of 
every undertaking, and for the 
truth of every circumſtance con- 
tained or implied in the inſtru- 
ments to which thoſe certificates 
are annexed ; and upon the credit 
of them they, direct the ſeveral 
payments. | | ; 
That theſe are the rules by which 
the board of ordnance conduct 
themſelves in the execution of the 
buſineſs intruſted to their manage- 
ment, we collect from the examin- 
Ation of the ſubjects above men- 
tioned, yy 
Before the year 1757, ſhips for 
freight were procured by the ord- 
nance, either in conſequence of ad- 
vertiſements, or by the interven- 
tion of brokers: but in that year 
an officer was appointed, called the 
ſuperintendant of ſhipping, whoſe 
buſineſs it is, either to look out for 
ſuch ſhips as the ſervice may ſtand 
in need of, or, where ſhips are 
tendered in purſuance of advertiſe- 
ments, to examine the condition of 
them, and the propoſals delivered 
in by the contractors, 'and report 
his opinion thereupon to the board : 
it is his duty likewiſe to aſſiſt at the 
valuation of the- ſhip, rigging and 
ſtores. Government is bound 
the charter-party, where a fhip is 
taken or deſtroyed by the enemy, 
to pay to the owner the value of 
the ſhip, rigging, and ſtores ; this 
makes it neceſſary to ſet a value 
upon them previous to her failing, 
Certain officers, of whom the ſu- 
rintendant is one, are appointed 
by the board to take an inventory of 
ull her rigging and ſtores, and to 
make a valuation of them, and of 
the ſhip:- this valuation is figned 
by all the officers, and lodged with 
the clerk of the I” It is 


ay 


1 


not cuſtomary to give note . 
owner of the time when this x ei 
ation is to be made; he may ve 
recourſe to it in the office wh lf 
is kept: if he figns it, he was tro 
himſelf as bound by it, othe + be 
not, If the ſhip be taken or bis h 
ſtroxed by the enemy, the ſu nes, 
ſerted in the valuation is pat be 
the owner, deducting 8s, r, 
per annum, for the wear and (frac 
The number of ſhips emp! „in 
in the ſervice of the ordnance, br a 
the 1ſt of January 1776 we d 
of the year 1783, has been vir fo: 
and the number of tons, 30 rer 
of which the annual expene be w. 
138. per ton per month, the and 
ſettled by the board, has been, horſes 
an average, 311,48;l, 4. a y e forn 
that is, for ſeven years, exc| ment, 
of loſſes and wages of enn iWpublic 
men, 2,180, 3961. 8s. 1978 
The hire of horſes, condu by: 
and drivers, for the ſervice ot to! 
ordnance, during the late war 
been by contract. The obig ee che 
upon the contractor is, to p! of thi 
and ſupply, from time to tin mmi 
many of each as ſhall be re ür 
by the board. The comman ſurvey, 
chief regulates the numberan it, eo 
time when they will be n x, cor 
From the account of the nu full a: 
of horſes, conductors, and dn wit! 
employed in the ſervice of the hire 
tillery in England, from Je the 
1778 to December 1783, fe e furve 
to dur requiſition by the > tertific 
the ordnance, it appears tha Nt, 
eſtabliſhment for the train 1 we 
land, from its commenceme? at Ch: 
May 1778 to the end of ert 
1782, conſiſted of 1637 borks buſand 
conductors, and 581 dureh. cn 
a contract with Mr. Pitzer b. 
the year 1775, the full p27 iter 
horſes was 15. gd. and of n the 
ductors, 38. a day; and et " purſ 
drivers, $5. a weck cache er thy 


re 


+ kept continually in the ſer- 
either upon full or half- pay, 
| were raiſed to full, or reduced 
ul. pay, in conſequence of or- 
from the board to the contrac- 
; he was ſupplied with forage 
his horſes from the king's ma- 
ines, at 6d, the ration; and for 
y horſe killed or taken by the 
my, he was to be paid 1ol. B 

tat with Mr. Samuel Tewkeſ- 
„ in the year 1782, the full 
for a horſe was reduced to 18. 
,aday ; and the contractor was 
wy for a ration the price paid 
drernment, which was 104d. ; 

de was bound to find jackets, 
and ſeveral other articles, for 
horſes and drivers, which were 
be former contract found by go- 
ment. The total expence to 
public for this ſervice, from the 
1778 to the year 1783, ap- 
by an account from the ord- 
to have been 233, 3851. 188. 


check upon the perform- 
of this fervice is bated to 
commiſſary of horſe. The 
dor paſſes, in the office of 
rrexor-general, a monthly 
it, containing the number of 
a, conductors, and drivers, 
full and half-pay during that 
with the ſums due to him 
e dire: this account is certi- 
by the commiſſary of horſe ; 
e ſurreyor- general relies upon 
ertficate for the truth of the 
R. 
were provided for the 
n Chatham, in conſequence 
Irertiſement, at one guinea 
buland for the bricks, and 38. 


ar 

ter has been ſupplied, and 
en work done, 2 the ſer- 
the ordnance, either by 
. purſuant to advertiſements, 


the Ggnificatian of the 
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maſter-general, The performance 
of the contract for bricks was ſu- 
perintended and checked by the 
principal engineer, and other offix 
cers belonging to that corps; and 
in every diſtrict where timber was 
delivered, or carpenter*s work done, 
an officer was appointed by the 
board to examine into the goo.ineſs 
of the materials, and the execution 
of the work; and upon the certifi- 
cate of theſe officers the demands 
of the contractors are allowed, 

A fortification is erected by the 
commanding engineer, — to 
an order from the maſter-general, 
for carrying a project into execu- 
tion according to an approved plan 
and eſtimate: the commanding en- 
gincer forms the eſtimate for the 
different ſpecies of work by the 
eſtabliſhed prices in the office. Since 
October laſt, propoſals have been 
delivered to the board, in conſe- 
quence of advertiſements, for ſup- 
plying timber and materials, and 
executing different ſpecies of work 
in the building branch, at a lower 
rate than the old eſtabliſhed prices 
in the office : the propoſals for the' 
carpenters and bricklayers work at 
Plymouth, being at reduced prices, 
have been agreed to by the board: 
the propoſals for carpenters work 
at the Tower, and in the Medway 
and Cinque Port diviſions, are 
agreed to, but with a deduction of 
two and one quarter per cent, from 
the propoſed prices in the Tower 
deillon : thoſe for the Portſmouth 
diviſion are not yet ſettled, | 

Theſe works are executed part 
by contract, part by day-labour ; 
but no part is executed, and no 
materials provided, without the ex- 
preſs direction, in writing, of the 
maſter-general, or the board, The 
commanding engineer makes the 
contracts for the different work, 
upon fuch terms as have been ap- 


(L 2) proved 


: 
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roved of by the board: the la- 144, oogl. 158. for thoſe at Por 
— he procures himſelf, and mouth, 297, 90zl. 88. and for th 
ſettles their wages, ciiher according at Plymouth, 128, 1581, 14, 
to the uſual price of labeur in together, 570,0911. 175. 6d, x 
that country, or at ſuch a rate as from an extract of an efimate 
he can agree for; if ſoldiers are the whole expence which will y 
employed, the commander in chief bably be incurred in complet 
regulates their pay: the ſubaltern the works therein mentioned, 
engineers and overſeers ſuperintend ſented to the houſe of cownu 
the execution. That part perform- and tranſmitted to us by the 
ed by contract is paid for by mea- veyor-general, it appears, that 
ſure : the engineer or overſeer ap- ſum required this year for r e 
pointed to ſuperintend it, makes his in the three diviſions of fe 
report every week to the command- mouth, Plymouth and Chath 
ing engineer, of the progreſs of the amounts to 68,c08l. and that * 
work; and every three months, or expence to the public in comp! 
oftener, the engincer and overſcer, ing certain of the works at fe 
in conjunction with a perſon on the mouth, will amount to : 
part of the contractor, meaſure the 183, oool. and, to render both le 
work, and fign the meaſurement; mouth and Plymouth compli 
from whence is formed the bill, will require 4 or 500,000l, 
which contains the ſpecies and Gunpowder is manufactured 


quantity of the work, and the ſums ſeveral perſons, under conu clerk 
due to the ſeveral artificers ; this with the board of ordnance; M of 
bill, being ſigned by the command- manutfacttory of Feverſham, » reve} 
ing engineer, and certified by the belongs to government, not Vf:1i-1 


ſubaltern engineers and overſeers, able to furniſh them with near 
is tranſmitred to the ſurveyor-ge- quantity they want, The e g 
neral, as the ground for the pay- ſupply the contractor with ſalt 


ment to the contractor, The India company engage dy! rl a 
Labour is paid by the day, and charter to provide for goverai fequen 
the ſame officers make a report 5oo tons every year, it deman kt por 
every day to the commanding en- at 5 31. per ton in time of wat, die in 
431. per ton in time of peace: eord 


incer of the progreſs of the work, | 
— the materials expended, contractor engages, at the pf on, 
and the perſons employed; and 11, 7s. 6d. per barrel tor » eaſt i; 
from hence are formed the monthly manſhip, to work 8olb. of ,ich. 
pay hits ; which being certified by refined ſaltpetre into a barre A a 
two or more engineers or overſeers, gunpowder of 100lb. neat d 
are a ground for the order of the to hold and undergo the uſual 


commanding engineer to the ſtore- and ſurvey, Before any gu! : the 
* for pay ment. der uſed by government 1s fee them, 
rom an account of the ſums into the magazines, it unde d him 


that have been expended in the by order of the board, 3 15 | 
fortifications at Chatham, Portſ- Purfleet, The only c f as 0) 


mouth, and Plymouth, from the mode of proof was, by g V2 con, 
beginning of the year 1770 to the given weight in a frame. cl v ciſco 
end of 2 year 1783, it appears, vertical eprouvette, by . d to 
that the expence to the public, for quantity of powder; but by Mr a 


the works at Chatham, has been of experiments lately mad . 8. 


* 
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of the then maſter-general, with 
-ars, this mode has been found 
to be a certain proof of the 
zth and goodneſs of the pow- 
, for a powder, that with 2 
ums would raiſe the vertical 
uretre 4 inches and , would, 
b zlb. range a ſhell from a 13 
k mortar 1103 yards only; 
en another powder, that with 
ame quantities would raiſe the 
wette only 1 inch and 1. 
ld range the ſhell, 1112 yards : 
report upon theſe experiments 
bow under the confideration of 
board of ordnance. The offi- 
employed in making and ſuper- 
nding this proof are, the con- 
ler of the kings laboratory at 
wich (or, in his abſence, the 
uty) the chief fire-maſter, the 
ant fire-maſter, the ſtore-keeper, 
clerk of the ſurvey, and the 
ji of the check at Purfleet, 
revery proof, a report of the 
y and ſtate of the powder 
ved, ſigned by the controller, 
two fire-maſters, and the ſtqre- 
is made to the maſter- 
rl and the board; who, in 
ſequence of that report, direct 
{ponder ſhall be received as ſer- 
tle into the king's magazines. 
ſde ordnance are either of braſs 
wn. All the braſs ordnance 
alt in the royal foundry at 
rich, The fron are caſt by 
nf, at foundries in different 
of the kingdom, and are de- 
Ma to the ſtore-keeper at Wool- 
: the contractor is bound to 
them, agreeably to moulds 
o bim by the board, at 18l. a 
ubjet to ſuch ſurvey and 
g the board ſhall direct; 
V2concealed defect in any one 
8 ciſcovered, all the guns be- 
to that contractor, laid 
X re a proof at that time; are 
. Superintending the proof 
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was formerly intruſted to officers in 
the civil department of the ord- 
nance ; the — with 
other civil officers, were preſent at 
the firſt day's proof; the board at- 
tended the ſecond day : but by his 
majeſty's warrant, dated the 24th 
of January 1783, this duty is tranſ- 
ferred to the officers of the ar- 
rillery ; it is now ex-cuted by the 


inſpector of artilley, with the aſſiſt- 


ant- inſpectur, and proof-maſter. 

Every gun undergoes firſt an 
examination, and then a proof. 
The examination is performed with 
inſtruments calculated to diſcover 
errors in the form and poſition of 
the bore, and to aſcertain whether 
the conſtruction is agreeable, in 
every reſpect, to the mould ſent as 
a pattern to the gun - founder. The 
proof is, firſt, two days with gun- 
powder, and a ſearch after each 
firing ; then by forcing water into 
the bore; and laſtly, by an in- 
ſpection of the inward ſurface, 
effected by throwing into it a quan- 
tity of light, by means of a mirror, 
which frequently diſcovers conceal- 
ed defects, that eſcape every other 
examination and proof. If the 
gun ſtands theſe examinations and 
proofs, to a degree ſufficient in the 
judgment of the inſpector, it is 
received into his majelly's ſtores, 
upon a report to the board, ſigned 
by the inſpector of artillery, the 
aſſiſt ant · inſpector, and the proot- 
maſter. 

From the information we hare 
thus collected, relative to the con- 
tract and execution, it appears that 
the ſecurity to the public, for the 
faithful performance of the impor- 
tant ſervice of the ordnance, reſts 
upon the knowledge, attention, and 
integrity with which the c · ntracts 
are made, and the ability, dili- 
rence, and fidelity which ſuper- 
intend and guard the * 

f 5 , The 
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The payments are made either 
by the treaſurer, or by certain offi- 
cers intruſted with money to diſ- 
charge particular ſervices. There 
are two modes of payment by the 
treaſurer, the one upon quarter- 
books, the other by debenture. 
The quarter-books are made out 
by the clerk of the ordnance, from 
the eſtabliſhments and inſtruments 
of appointment depoſited in his of- 
fice ; and coutain the names of the 
officers, and the ſalaries, allow- 
ances, or wages, annexed to the 
offices, or expreſſed in the appoint- 
ments : theſe quarter-books, hav- 
ing been ſigned by three board- 
officers, are tranſmitted every quar- 
ter to the treaſurer for payment,— 
The debentures are formed by the 
fame officer, ſrom bills ſent to him 
by the ſurveyor-general. Every 
demand upon the ordnance is exa- 
mined and compared with the vou- 
chers in the office of the ſurveyor- 
general, and muſt receive his allow- 
ance, he then reduces it into the 
form of a bill, and ſends it to the 
clerk of the ordnance, who from 
thence makes out the debenture, 
e to it the ſgnature of the 
oard- officers, and delivers it to 
the perſon entitled; and when or- 
dere by the board for payment, 
it is diſcharged by the treaſurer. 
The debentures are of two kinds 
ready money — and in courſe, 
This diſtiuction is grounded upon 
the time when the holder becomes 
entitled to receive his money ; that 
time is either expreſſed or implied 
in the contract. The ready money 
debenture is to be paid as ſoon as 
it can be made out, or as ſoon after 
as.the board have money to pay it. 
For the debentures in courſe there 
is no limited time of payment: 
when the board are ſupplied with 
money for this ſervice, theſe de- 
bentures are claſſed according to 


the mauihs in which they bear date, 


-them contains the date of te 
benture it orders him to dich 
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that is in which the fervices 4 
performed ; and as many of tho 
clafſes taking them in courſ-, nex 
the month laſt paid, are ordered i 
payment, as the ſtate of the ci 
will allow. Upon every contra 
it is underſtood that the payme 
of the demands grounded upon 
ſhall be in courſe, unleſs it i;e 
preſsly ſtipulated that they ſhall 
made with ready money, 4s 
debentures are diſtinguiſhed, {4 
the orders for payment; the readyn 
ney debentures are directed to 
paid by letters of pay ment; the 
bentures in courſe, by liſts, 

clerk of the ordnance lays bei 
every board a ſtate of the cath, v 
an account which of the readyn 
ney debentures require payne! 
and what ſums ſhould be advane 
on account; and if the caſh 
ſufficient, he likewiſe produces 
them an account of the amount 
the debentures made out in co 
for as many months next ſucce 
ing the month laſt paid, a | 
cafp will diſcharge. The board 
ing ordered for payment ſuch 
the ready money debentures as U 
judge expedient ; the clerk c 
ordnance prepares and ſends t9 
board the official letters: each 


the ſum, and the perſon to * 
payable ; and muſt be #igned 
the clerk of the ordnance, aud! 
more of the board-offcers. | 
board having likewiſe detefm 
the numbers of months they 
to pay of the debentures n cb 
a ways taking the months in 
lar ſacceſſion, the clerk of the! 
nance makes out a liit of tho! 
bentures : this liſt muſt be '$ 
by three board-officers, and 3 
tained in the office, A cop! 
ſigned by him alone, is ſent d 
treaſurer. Public notice b 
when money is odered #97 al 
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t of debentures in courſe ; and 
of all the debentures of both 
&, that are in courſe ot pay- 
u is hung up in the hall of 
office of ordnance. The other 
ers intruſted with the payment 
money are—the meſſenger to the 
the pay maſter to the ar- 
y- the commiſſary and the 
maſter to the train of artillery 
ing abroad — and, the ſtore- 
per at an out- port or garriſon. 
Mr. John Daniel Lauzun, the 
ger to the board, gave us 
account of the payments made 
him, This officer is employed 
jay the wages of the furbiſhers, 
icers, and labourers at the 
wer, the land and window tax 
the Tower, the ſtoppages of 
jicers belonging to the train of 
Illery ſerving abroad, and ſome 
er ſmall expences of courſe, to- 
her with whatever other articles 
receives the particular orders of 
board to diſcharge, Upon appli- 
in to them, and laying before 
the ſtate of his caſh, they direct 
tytobeimpreſtedto him for theſe 
poſes, The bills for the furbiſh- 
wtificers, and labours, are paid 
month; and each bill has the 
ture of ſome particular olli- 
on whom the board rely for 
truth of the articles contained 
+ Every fix months, the ac- 
ats of the meſſenger are paſſed 
de ſurveyor-general, - his 
e's vacated, 
lichard Bethel Cox, eſq. who 
teen wave in the office of 
ae paymafter ot the artillery, 
© information relative to the 
ls tranſacted in that depart- 
u. The paymaſter of the ar- 
pays the monthly ſubſi:lence 
te corps of artillery at home, 
u the Mediterranean, and de- 
the contingent expeuces of 
95, purſuant to the orders 
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of the board of ordnance, who iſ- 


ſues ſums to him from time to time, 
on account, for theſe purpoſes. Ihe 
ſubſiſtence and contingenci*s of the 
artillery ſerving in Amelica, and 
the Weſt Indies, are paid by pgy- 
matters reſident there, and appoint» 
ed by the board to that ſervice: 
thoſe in Canada olxain the ſums 
they want by drawing upon the 
paymalter at home ; the reſt either 
draw upon the board of ordnance, 
or receive their money by remit- 
tances from contractors : but all 
theſe ſums, by whatever means they 
obtain them, are charged to the 
account of the paymaſter at home; 
for he is paymaſter of the whole 
corps of artillery; and, therefore, 
he examines and paſſes the accounts 
of thoſe paymaſters abroad, as far 
as relates to the ſubſiſtence and 
contingencies, and pales himſelt 
the accounts of the whole corps in 
the otfice of the ſurveyor-general— 
This office having been executed 
by two perfons, we required trom 
them an account of the public mo- 
ney remaining in their hands, cuſ- 
tody or power, as pay maſters to 
the royal artillery he account 
returned to us is dated the 3 iſt of 
March 1-84, and ſtates to be due 
to them from the board, a balance 
of 15,0561. 1cs. id.: this ba- 
lance conliſts of an iſſued ſubſiſt- 
ence advanced by them, and ſums 
due to them for agency and ſala- 
ries. The ſublifence iued by the 
board to the paymaiter is computed 
upon the eſtabliſhment at home, and 
in the Mediterranean; but there 
are others of the corps for whom 
he is obliged to ifſne ſubſiſtence ; 
ſuch as ſoldiers doing duty at home, 
but belonging to the companies a» 
broad, and ſupernumeraries muſ- 
tered with the companics at home, 
but defigned to recruit the compa- 
nics abroad; for theſe the borad 

(L 4) iſſue 
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iſſue no ſubſiſtenes to the paymaſters 
at home, becauſe they are conſidered 
8s belonging to the companies 
abroad, and ſubſiled with them; 
but the commanding officers of the 
different detachments and compa- 
nies at home, draw upon him for 
ſums on account to pay this ſub- 
ſiſtence, and return to him month» 
ly pay-liſts as their vouchers, 


The laſt account paſſed by the 


paymaſter is that of the year 1776. 
As each year's account includes the 
receipts and payments of the pay- 
maſters — 4 during that year, 
the events in America have delayed 
theſo accounts: the vouchers for 
the accounts of the detachment 
taken priſoners at Saratoga, ſubſe- 
quent to the year 1776, were not 
received until December laſt. 
James Fraſer, eſq. late acting 
paymaſter to the artillery, ſerving 
with the army in North America, 
deſcribed to us the ſervice which 
that officer is intruſted to execute. 
The payment of the ſubſiſtence 
and contingencies of the corps of 
artillery is a different ſervice from 
that of paying the expences attend- 
ing the train of artillery : the ſame 
erſon generally executes both ; 
— in the one ſervice he acts as 
deputy to the pay maſter of the ar- 
tillery at home, and paſſes his ac- 
eounts with him; in the other he 
is an accountant to the board, and 
paſſes his accounts in the office of 
the ſurveyor-general. As commiſ- 
fary -and paymatter to the train, 
it 1s his duty to defray wy ex- 
pence attending it, both civil and 
military, purſuant to the orders of 
the commanding officer of artillery. 
The board of ordnance ſupply him 
with money for this ſervice, either 
by remittances from home, or by 
accepting bills of exchange drawn 
by him, and-atteſted by the com- 
manding officer of artillery. - In 
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the = 1776 the artilley y 
ſupplied with waggons, bort 
drivers, by the quartermaſer« 
neral ; and his bills were paid] 
the ordnance : fince that time 
waggons have molt of them be 
conſtructed, and the horſs g 
chaſed by government, as a n 
leſs expenfive to the ſervice, 
conductors, artificers, and li 
ers, are paid by monthly pa- 
formed in the office from milter-n 
ſent thither by the acting com 
fary of ſtores,” who ſuperintendzt 
muſters. The number of dars 
have been employed is taken fr 
a check-li(t certified by the or 
ſeer of the work. The price of 
dour is according to a rate 
bliſhed long ago by the board 
ordnance, and adopted in Amen 
The commiſſary of ilores han 
certified by his ſignature to 
truth of the pay-lift, and the c 
manding officer of artillery har 
ſigned upon it, an order tor 
payment, the perſons there: 
ed are paid at the office, by 
paymaſter or his clerks, and | 
their names or ſet their marks 
poſite to the ſums they receive, 
Bills for ſtores and materia 
examined and atteſted by the d 
miſſary of ſtores; and upon | 
atteſtation the commanding on 
relies for the truth of ever) 
cumſtance in the bill, and di 
the + qo accordingly ; and 
witneſſes atteſt the receipt. 
pay liſts and bills thus vente. 
authenticated, are the pay" 
vouchers in the office of the 
veyor-general. 
A ſtore-keeper at an ou'P” 
garriſon becomes an accom 


hes of t 
8, f101 
tmher 
ch is l, 
y of 


from having money imprele at hay 
him, to enable him to fall t Dece 
orders of the chief engineer nn, 
diviſion. He is the officer "ff © tp.) | 
ed to pay the labourers: 1 re 
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' which contain the names of 
gerſons, and the ſums — are 
tled to, require the certificate 
he engineers employed in the 
(to which is generally added 
of the overſeers), — the order 
the chief engineer for payment; 
receipts as witneids, by two 
ers, The pay-liſt, thus per- 
is the ſtore-keeper's vouch- 
He generally, every quarter, 
js up to the ſurveyor-general an 
act of his payments during tho 
ner, with the vouchers, and 
affilayit annexed, verifying 
ſe payments. ; 
Ve found in the accounts of the 
ſurer of the ordnance as in 
e of the treaſurer of the navy, 
pay-maſter-general of the forces, 
names of many perſons, to 
m money has been impreſted, 
whoſe accounts are unſettled. 
iſſued our precepts to the au- 
5 of the impreſt, for a liſt of 
perſons remaining inſuper upon 
accounts of the treaſurer ot the 
nance, from the 26th of March 
„ the molt remote date iu the 
unt before us, to the 31ſt of 
ember 1780: two liits were re- 
ted to this requitition ; the one 
ned the names of the perſons 
dom money bad been impreſt- 
betyreen the 26th of March 
„ and the 1ſt of December 
4 with the ſums for which 
F lererally ſtand accountable, 
üating together to 71,5*81., gs. 
; the other comprehended the 
©0t the perſons, and the like 
om that time to the end of 
tmher 1780, the amount of 
s 4,70, 683l. 148. 74d. As 
y of theſe ſub-accountants 
it have paſſed their accounts 
t December 178 or may be 
' jvlng them, we tranſmitted 
lies to the board of ord- 
te ſuiring from them an ac+ 
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count of the perſons who either 
have paſſed, or are now paſling the 
accounts of the ſums they ſtand 
charged with, By the return ta 
this requifition it appears, that 
none of the accounts inſerted in 
the firſt liſt are either paſſed or 
paſſing ; but that ſums in the ſe- 
cond liſt, amounting to 1,267,76-1. 
8s. 3d. either have — paſſed ſince 
December 1780, or are at this 
time in a train of being paſſed: we 
have, therefore, omitted the ac- 
counts under both theſe deſcrip- 
tions, and inſerted in the appendix 
the remaining ſub-accountants on- 
ly, whoſe accounts are (tul depend- 
ing, and who are taking no ſteps 
towards their final adjuſtment. 'The 
ſum thus remaining inſuper upon 
this liſt is 502,9161. 68. 44d. ; 
which being added to 70 5881. gs. 
37d. the amount of the firſt ht, 
makes the total ſum iſſued on ac- 
count, and till depending, in the 
office of the ordnance 574,5041. 
158. 81d. . 

We find in the progreſs of this 
inquiry, regulations lately adopted 
in this office, tending to produce 
beneficial effects ro the public. We 
ſhall, in the courſe of our obſerva- 
tions, ſuggeſt ſuch further regula- 
tions as may in our judgment ap- 
pear practicable and uſeful. 

The mode of forming the eſti- 
mate for the ordnance ſervice, loug 
in ule in this office, is fundament- 
ally defective. "The dehgn of an 
eſlimate is to inform the Houſe of 


Commons whut ſum will probably 


be required for any ſervice in the 
enſuing year, in order that the le- 
gillature may, out of the public 
revenue, provide and appropriate a 
portion adequate to that ſervice, 
and thus the nation have an early 
knowledge how much they will be 
obliged to 11ſe for the moiſt conũ- 
derable expeaces ot the ſta'e, 2 

or 
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for the ſupport of their government, 
credit, and ſecurity: every eſtimate 
ought therefore to be as complete 
and comprehenfive as the experi- 
ence and foreſight of intelligent of- 
ficers can form it; and yet, ſince 
the year 1720, every annual eſti- 
mate for the ordnance fervice has 
been attended with an account of 
ſervices performed and not provided 
for, and ſometimes to an amount 
excecding the ſum in the eſtimate, 
Moſt of the ſervices in theſe ac- 
counts were ſuch as might have 
been, many ſuch as were actually 
foreſeen; but the uſage of office 
warranted the omiſſion of them: 
the eſtimate of the year 178 ö. form- 
ed with a view of comprehending 
every probable expence of the year, 
appears by the account of the un- 
rovided ſervices for that year, pre- 
fented to the Houſe of Commons, 
with the eſtimate for this year, to 
have been deficient 111,6341. 98. 
6d. ; and thus every year has been 
Incumbered with more than its ewn 
burthens, with expences that be- 
longed to, and ought to have been 
borne by, the revenue of preceding 
years. Nor is this the only griev- 
ance ; a debt has been accumulat- 
ing, for ſervices not included in 
any preceding either annual eſli- 
mate, or annual account of unpro- 
vided ſervices, until it has amount- 
ed, as appears by the ſtate of that 
debt prefixed to the eſtimate of the 
reſent year, and that imperfect (as 
hs only as it can be aſcertained) to 
874,1961. 78. 6d, Hence the offi- 
cers of this board have been oblig- 
ed to hazard the exerciſe of powers 
not warranted by the conſtitution : 
they have applied public money to 
other ſervices than thoſe -to which 
it was appropriated, and involved 
the nation in debts without the con- 
ſent, or even the knowledge, of 


parliament ; rendering themſelves 
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obnoxious to parliament; 
ſure, . It has bw uſual - le 
out of the eſtimate the demands 
the ſea- ſervice: the fund appli 
to that ſervice is gl. per cen, 
the ſum. voted for the ſeamen; 
fund that bears no certain prog 
tion to the expence; it has ner 
been ſufficient during the late 
the deficiency in one year 1 
260,000l. ; and this has been 
of the ſources of the accumulai 
of the debt, 
As the office of ordnance { 
plies the navy as well as the a 
with every article the ſervice f 
_= from that department, 
eems as proper that the eſim 
ſhould contain, and the ſum gr: 
ed upon it include, the demand 
the one ſervice as for the other: 
may be as eafily computes, : 
renders the eſtimate more uni 
and complete, No good rea 
occurs why, in the formation ag 
fund for a particular ſervice, 2 
tion of it ſhould be borrowed tre 
a ſum, voted in a different eftin 
for a different ſervice : it ſerves 
ly to render the account comp 
cate, without any advantage 
ariſe from it. 

The eſtimate ſhould not only 
clude every foreſeen and probe 
expence, and every ordnance 1 
vice; but the ſerygets ſhould 
diſtinguiſhed and ranged, as tat 
poſſible without becoming too 
nute, under defined heads, that 
Houſe of Commons may be cc 
to form a previous judgment i 
the propriety of each ferrict, 
upon the quantum of the {un 
quired for it. It is much c fe 
prevent the incurring an cg 
than to refuſe to allow it atter 
incurred. There can be lit 
ficulty in forming an acc 
perfect eſtimate, adapted to tat 


dinary occaſions of the ſeryice: 
: 0 


dat pro 
varie 
Crivers 
bf 4 rex 
ul to t 
l the | 
Which 1 
Mix u 


Urte 


r may judge, almoſt to a cer- 
xy, from the experience of for- 
years (independent of ſuch 
ly emergencies» as are beyond 
each of human foreüght) what 
will be wanted for each head; 
hould the provilon exceed 
demand, the exceſs may be 
applied in increaling the fund. 
d happily ſuch a fund be eſta- 
ed, for reducing the debt of 
public. | 

he determination of the board 
r/nance, in the beginning of 
year 1782, to advertiſe for the 
rent articles wanted in every 
«ch of the ſervice, is a regula- 
that has produced advantage 


of horſes, conductors and 
ers, of the vear 1782, in con- 
jence of advertiſements, was 
e upon terms more favourable 
he public than that of the year 
5: Sid. upon the hire, and 
L in the ration, for every 
per day is a conſiderable ſav- 
: It would have been, in the 
of 1637 horſes, the number 
| the eſtabliſhment from the 
bh May, 1778, to the end of 
ober 1782, that is for four years 
months and thirteen days, ſup- 
vs them _ full pay tor half 
ume, and upon half pay for 
ther half, 68,0231. 118, ;—and 
ring upon the ration for the 
number, during that period, 
dung them ſupplied the whole 
„ would have been $52,650l. 
+ logether 121,304gl. 5s. exclu- 
ot the ſavings to government 
wt providing the jackets, caps, 
various other articles tor 
vers, 

a report of the ſurveyor-ge- 
to the board of ordnance, 
ithe 10th of May 1783. part 
which we have inſerted in the 
Wiz wich the accounts it refers 


te public, the contract for the 
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to, it appears, that, had the forti- 
tications at Portſmouth, therein 
mentioned, being executed b 
meaſurement and contract, the dif- 
ference in favour of the public had 
been 55,0571. 8s. 64d.; and 
complete them by contract will 

a ſaving to the public of 36,9121. 
153. zd. The price at which tim- 
ber and other materials are ſup- 
pied, and different ſpecies of work 
in the building branch are execut- 
ed, has been reduced in confe- 
quence of this regulation. 

In an inquiry relative to the ar- 
ticle of gunpowder, we find, that 
the principal _ in this part of 
the kingdom, for the gunpowder 
belonging to government, is at 
Purfleet ; it conhits of five maga- 
Zines, placed at the diſtance of 568 
feet from each other: the quantity 
of gunpowder in ſtore, according 
to the laſt return of the officers 
there, was 35,406 barrels ; con- 
taining 100lb. each; and 72:2 half 
barrels; that is 3, 903, zaoclb. of 
gunpowder ; and, ſhould any one 
of thee magazines take fire, it is 
hardly poſſible but they muſt all be 
blown up together. Reflecting 
upon the __ vences that muit 
inevitably — ſuch an explo- 
tion, we are of opinion, that the 
danger ariling from the fituation 
and circumſtances of theſe maga- 
zines, is an object that demands 
the immediate attention of the le- 
giſlature. 

The application to the treaſury 
for money, by the board of ord- 
nance, is made every month, for 
ſuch a portion of the tutal com. 
pound ſum applicable ro the ter- 
vice, as is lated in the montbly 
eſlimate formed by the clerk of the 
ordnance, for the uſe of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury. The 
money is iſſued to the. treaſurer, of 
the ordnance, and remains in his 

hands 
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hands until the inſtruments direct- 
ing the payments are produced to 
him by the perſons intitſed: after 
his reſignation, the board continue 
to direct him to make payments, 
until his balance is nearly exhauſt- 
ed; an] when his final account is 
fettled, he pays what remains in 
his hands to his ſucceſſor: hence, 
in a quick ſucceſſion of treaſurers, 
many balances are exiſting at the 
ſame time in the hands of different 
treaſurers, many different accounts 
are open and carrying gn together ; 
there are at this time four accounts 
of treaſurers open for payments. 

Uniformity in the courſe and 
modes of tranſacting the buſineſs 
of the public ought to be introdu- 
ced and purſued, as far a: is prac- 
ticabl- in ſimilar offices: it cauſes 
the intercourie between offices con- 
nected to bercarried on with greater 
eaſe and expedition, and facilitates 
the means of ac ſuiring official 
knowledge to thoſe perſons who 
paſs through the different depart- 
ments of the ſtate to the high ſta- 
tions of adminiſtration ; 'and thus, 
when a regulation is clearly of ge- 
neral utility, it ſhould be . 
to every office, the conſtitution and 
objects of which u ill admit of the 
application. The legiflature have 
eſtabliſned important regulations in 
the office of the pa; maſter-general 
of his majeſiy's forces: regulations 
ſugge led by us to be equally ap- 
plicable to the office of treaſurer of 
the 'navy, and which, in the judg- 
ment we have formed vpon this 
preſent inquiry, may with equal 
propriety be -extend-d to the ofh 
of tre: furer of the ordnance. 

The commrtheone's of the treaſury, 
whoſe duty t is to guard the public 
treaſu e b th again ſuperfluous 
and mp ovident Hes, ſhould, be— 
fore the dir & any iſſue, have 
knon led e of the ſum remainin, 


commiſſioners of the treaſuty to 


ral to the Bank of England, uy 


n 


unapplied in the hands of the that 
cer—ſoliciting the iſſue, and « or 1 
ſervices for which the ſupply |; ie of 
quired : the defects in the an" of 
eſtimate for the ordnance (1720 
manifeſtly ſhew, that the mon Wi 4! 
eſtimate, formed in the becinuiſ" * 
of the year, upon a conjecture et 
ſervices will ariſe, and what (Fs «© 
will be wanted, in every fuccef of 
month of that year, can n: dot 


convey to the commiſſioners of 
treaſury, the accurate knowl: 
they ought to poſſeſs previous 
the direction of every iffue; ; 
therefore, we are of opinion, t 
in every memorial preſented tot 


ſupply of money for the ſervie 
the ordnance, the total ſum rem 
inz unapplied in the hand-, or 
the account of the treaſurer ott 
ordnance, ought to be inſcrted, 
gether with the ſervices that 
the ground of the requiſition, 

The legiſlature have transte! 
the cuſtody of the caſh for the an 
ſervices, from the paymaſ erg 


the ſolid ground of preventing 
poſſibility of an accumulation 
public money in the hands of f 
lic officers : this provident re! 
tion ſhould be univerſ-l : it 0 
be extended to every office caps 
of admitting it. The eftecis * 
ing from the want of it are ſi! 
by the public: ſums liquicat 
long: iſſued, unapplied, ſubject 
no demand for public fervict: 
not yet reſtored to the poſictio: 
uſe of government, We are tn 
fore of opinion, that all the 1 
for the fervice of the ore" 
ſhould be ifſued 1 tv the Pac 
England, and placed to the cc? 


* P Ty 
of the treaſurer of the any ee and 
ſubj-& only to his drafts op dle er 
governor and company of the * 


of England, for ordnance ler 
4 o 
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that, upon the death, reſigna- 


or removal, of every trealurer 
e ordaance, the balance on the 
+ of his account ſhould, upon 
ppoiatment of a ſucceſſor, veſt 
ind be carried over to the ac- 
at of ſuch ſucceflor. 
The terms upon which the con- 
$ arc made relative to the pay- 
of the debentures in courle, 
dot the mot beneficial to the 
e: the contractor underſtands, 
ne time he makes his terms, 
without an expreſs ſtipula- 
he is not to be paid ready 
ey tor the articles he ſupplies, 
the ſervice he pertorms, but 
{ wait until he comes in turn. 
x thoſe creditors are ſatisfied 
| demands are of a prior uatc: 
knows too, that there ſtands be- 
him a long liſt of unſatisfied 
3; and he can form no judg- 
ut to what period the inereaſing 
ergencies of the ſtate may pro- 
{ his payment, he is to be al- 
ed no intereſt for his debt; and 
} debenture will be for a ſum ſo 
ea as to be out of the reach of 
anon purchaſers. Under theſe 
um in order to ſecure to 
alelt a fair and reaſonable profit 
n his contract, he mult calcu- 
e what will be the value at mar- 
| of the ſecurity he is to receive 
| tus debt; and he calculates 
$ ralue, not at the price thoſe 
atics bear at that time, or have 
ie at any proceeding period, but 
ding to the od price to 
uch the declining ſtate of public 
wit may depreſs them: agree- 
e ſuch an eſtimate, he frames 
ms ot his propoſals; and thus 
WMermment compelled to pur- 
eat an extravagant rate, thoſe 
that are aſſential to the de · 
Ke and ſecurity of the kingdom, 
"ic credit is deprelſed by the 
er of its ſecurities at market; 
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and we ſee the return, without the 
bleſſings of peace. The ordnance 
debentures have been lately at a 
diſcount of 33 per cent. It is a 
diſgrace to a nation, to ſuffer the 
demands upon them to be brought 
to market fo depreciated, as to be 
fold at a price fixed by the courteſy 
of the purchaſer, and accepted from 
the neceſſity of the public cre- 
ditor. 

It is the part of a wiſe and faith- 
ful government to guard againſt 
theſe miſchiefs in their future con- 
tracts. The cheapeſt of all bar- 

ains, in public as in private life, 
is that made with ready money. If 
prompt payment be impradticable, 
a ſtated time of payment, ſtrictly 
kept, is the. next eligible method ; 
and, lait of all, an allowance of 
intereit, according tv the current 
value of money, punctually paid, 
upon ſecurities eaſily negociable. 

Ordnance debentures are trequent- 
ly made out for the amount of the 
demangs, and, containing large 
ſums with fractions, are negociated 
with ditficulty and loſs; to give 
them that tacility of circulation 
which, for the credit of the ſtate, 
ought to attend all their ſecurities, 
the fractions fliould be paid to the 
creditor in caſh, and the integral 
ſum diſtributed into debentures ot 
bills ſor even ſums, not exceeding 
2001, each, and made transferrable 
with as little formality as India 
bonds or exchequer bills; and by 
that means they will bear an equal 
value in the market. Theſe regu- 
lations extended to every board in- 
truſted with the public expenliture, 
will enable them to treat upon 
terms more favourable to the pub- 
lic, and tend to the attainment of 
that great object, ſo needful in 
every department of the ſtate, a 
frugal adminiſtration of the public 
revenue, To carry Tay © 

this 
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this kind into execution requires 
an "efficient fund: it ſuppoſes that 
the produce of the revenue ſhall 
keep pace, at leaſt, with the expen- 
diture ; it ſuppoſes a ſtate of afflu- 
ence. That the nation may be re- 
ſtored to ſuch a ſtate, it is the duty 
of every individual ſubject to lend 
his aſſiſtance, to the extent of his 
abilities: private opulence is qual 
to the taſk ; public juſtice and pub- 
lic credit demand the exertion: a 
wiſe and frugal management on the 
part of government, and a ſubmiſ- 
fion to the payment of productive 
taxes on the part of the ſubject, 
will accompliſſi this neceſſary end. 
It is unneceſſary for us to urge 
the propriety of proceeding to a 
—— examination into the volu- 
minous liſts of ſub-accountants, 
that ſwell the official accounts of 
every treaſurer of the ordnance, in 
every year: we need not repeat the 
reaſons we have given, in our re- 
ports upon the pay-offices of the 
navy and army, for liquidating the 
like accounts between the govern- 
ment and the ſubject, exiſting in 
thoſe offices. The board of ord- 
nance have it in contemplation to 
call upon the ſub-accountants to 
clear their impreſts; and for this 
purpoſe, by their order, dated the 
22d of January laſt, they have di- 
rected the clerk of the ordnance to 
prepare for them a liſt of the im- 
reſts. remaining in force, and of 
the debts due to the ordnance. 
That moſt uſeful and neceſſary 
regulation, the'abolition of all fees, 
ratuities, and rewards, and the 
fubſtiturion of certain fixed falaries 
in their ſtead, being adopted in the 
office of ordnance, and by his ma- 
jeſty's warrant of the 24th of Ja- 
nuary 1783, before alluded to (with 
the exceptions therein mentioned), 
we are relieved from any enquiry 
into the quantum-and ſources of the 
525 
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profits. of the ſeveral officers em 
ed in this extenfive depa 

In the eſtabliſhment annexed 
and carried into execution by, 
warrant, a falary is apnointed 
each office; and the annual amd 
- them, together, is 34,451, 


ord 


Ti 


In every office, thoſe pe 
who preſide, and are intrulled 
the ſuperintending power and 
trol over the whole, having 
knowledge of the buſineſs all 
to each diviſion, are the pre 
judges what number of officers 
miniſters are neceſſary, and u 
induſtry and talents are requ 
for the performance of every br; 
of the duty: it muſt reſt upon 
Judgment and fidelity to the put 
that neither the number nor 
ries exceed the demands of the 
vice. Before this regulation 
in force, fees and gratuities, u 
the ſanction of cuſtom, were 
by the contractor, in various 
of his tranſaction with the 
from the procuring his contra 
his payment by debenture: a 
tract for the hire of a ſhip of 
tons, 20 months in the ſervice, 
the contractor, in agency, fees, 
gratuities, 3821. One per c:nt. 
cuſtomary poundage for ag: 
only, upon 2, 180, 3961. the am 
of the freight, is 21,8031. N 
ever ſaving accrues from this re 
lation is gain to the public; tor 
contractor, to inſure his profit 
charge it in its fulleſt extent to 
account of the public, 

This regulation is a part of t 
ſyſtem of ceconomy that ought 
be extended to every revenue 
partment, whether of receipt c 
penditure. The exertion 0! 
authority of the ſuperior a 
veſted in him by virtue of bis 
fice, with his majeſty's 227 


and confirmation, has eff 
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nice: were the (ame ſleps 
n other offices, the ſame end 


ofice but poſſeſſes the like 
lodged either with the ſu- 
officer or a board; and, 
{ any defect or obſtruction 
& the exerciſe of the power, 
priſlature can lend their ad. 
utility of the regulation has 
action, not only of high au- 
iy, in the inſtance before us, 
of the declared ſenſe of the le- 
ure, by their eſtabliſhing it 
&: otice of the paymaſter · gene- 
e his majeſty's forces. 

appears from this inquiry, that 
wditor of the impreſt is em- 
upon the ordnance, as upon 
wry and other accounts that 
deen before us, in little more 
comparing di ferent entries of 
— andbexamining the 
ulty of vouhers, and the ac- 
cy of computations and caſt. 
; thoſe eircumſtances of the ac- 
ia which the intereſt of the 
n is the moſt materially con- 
d, the terms of the contract, 
the fidelity of the execution, 
dot within his reach: the board 
wenance alone are intruſted to 
K upon them, and upon the 
ty of the fignature of the 
bofcers he admits the vouch- 
an expenditure to be true in 
arcumſtance, except in thoſe 
v being conſidered as the leaſt 
nant, are uſually commited to 
are of inferior elerks. 

us account firſt undergoes, in 
ce of ordnance, an examin- 
inilar to that given to it by 
uditor of the impreſt, eve 
en checked by the proper of. 
; and the final examination of 
ger with the vouchers is 
by the board previous to their 
ure. a ſecond examination of 
are kind, in another office, at 


Abe attained : there is hardly 
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the expence to the public of 310k. 
a year, the cuſtomary fee to the 
auditor for the buſineſs tranſacted 
by him, ſeems to be of no uſe ; and 
therefore we are of opinion, that 
auditing the accounts of the trea- 
ſurer of the ordnance in the office of 
the auditors of the impreſt, is an 
unneceſſary expence to the public, 
and ought to be diſcontinued : that, 
after thoſe accounts have been fully 
examined by the board of ordnance, 
the articles ſhould be ranged under 
diſtinct and ſeparate heads of fer- 
vice, and. the accounts reduced in - 
to the official form, by the treaſurer 
of the ordnance, and by him paſſed 
through the neceſſary offices of the 
exchequer. 

Having, in conformity to the 
expreſs directions of the legiſlature, 
inquired into and included in our 
reports upon the offices in the re- 
— of his majeſty's exchequer, 
and upon the pay - offices of the navy 
and army, an account of the profits 
and emoluments accruing to the 
ſeveral officers and miniſters in thoſe 
departments, we directed our atten - 
tion to the ſame object in the office 
of the auditors of his majeſty's im- 
preſt: we required from them an 
exact ſtate of the ſalaries, fees, and 
gratuities received or to be received 
by the officers and clerks in their 
offices for buſineſs tranſacted there · 
in during the year 1783, together 
with an account of the fees claimed 
by ſuch officers and elerks, for the: 
ſeveral ſpreies of buſineſs. N 

Five accounts were tranſmitted 
to us purſuant to this requifition, 
and are inſerted in the appendix : 


two of them contain the groſs and. 


net amount of the ſalaries and fees 
received by each of the two audit 
ors themſelves in the year 1763. 
Two of them, the amount of the 
ſalaries, fees, allowances, and gra- 


tuities received by the deputies. 
. and 
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and clerks in each of the two of- 
fices in the ſame year; the fifth is 
an account of the fees and gratui- 
tics claimed by the officers and 
clerks on the ſeveral ſpecies of bu- 
ſineſs tranſacted in theſe offices. 

From theſt accounts, and from 
the examination of Charles Harris, 
eſq. ont of the deputy auditors of 
the impreſt, we learn what are the 
eſlabliſhmeots in the two diviſions 
of the office of the auditor of his 
majeſty*s impreit, and by what 
mean they arc ſupported. 

One of theſe divifions conſiſts of 
the auditor, one ,, deputy, . nine 
clerks,. eight extra clerks, and a 
meſſenger : the other, of the au- 
ditor, two deputies, cight clerks, 
eight extra-clerks, an-ofhice-keeper, 
and a meſſenger. 

Since the beginning of the year 
2781, the eſtabliſhments and a num- 
ber of extra clerks in each diviſion 
have been increaſed, for the pur- 
pole of bringing up and completing 
the arrears of buſineſs in the office. 
The deputies, and all the clerks 
and officers, are in the appointment 
of the auditor; to all of them he 


Pays ſalaries, and to ſome of them 


adds allowances, out of his tees 
and payments, for extra-work, The 


deputies receive all the profits of 


the office, and. account to the au- 
ditors and clerks for their ſhares. 


The whole expence of the office is 


defrayed by the auditor. _ 

The profits of the auditors ariſe 
from ſalaries and fees, The ſala- 
ries are inconſiderable ; one hun- 
dred marks granted to each in the 
letters patent by which he holds 
his office, payable out of the ex- 
chequer, and certain other ſmall 
ſalaries, the whole amounting. to 
about 1col. a- year to each of them. 
His fees depend upon the accounts 
audited, and the inrolment of pub- 


ic inſirumants in che office, In the 


ſome of them are a certain papn 


trouble it gives to the olbce. 
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upon each account, whatever | 
the amount of the ſum acc 
ed for; upon others of them 
quantum of the fee bears a 
proportion to the ſum in the 
count; but for the army acc 
he receives both a fixed ſun 
each year's account, and a 
certain ſum for each troop audo 
pany the pay of which is conta 
therein. The fees upon extra 
nary accounts are uncertain; t 
Are in proportion to the length 
period of the account, and 


fees for iurolments are ſmall 
ments, . according to a table he ot 
eſtabliſhed in the office, The 
to the auditor are, except ſom 
thoſe ariſing from inrolments, 
at the expence;pt the public ent. 
the auditor inſexts them, and e Ert 
are allowed in the diſcharge of 
accountant. 

The authority upon which 
auditor grounds his right o tui 
is either the warrant ot the e to 
bigh treaſurer Godolphin, ia. 
year 1704, alluded to in our Witte affe 
report, which aſcertains the 
be taken by him for auditing and « 
of the ordinary accounts ſuby w8gl. 
his cognizance ; or othern 11-4. wa 
royal ſign manual, or the tre wditor 
warrant, allowing the fee cn u fees | 
him in his memor.al to the tre 
for auditing any particular ac 

The deputies, beſides the fi off 


paid to them by the auditor, ede it 
tees and gratuities. The fe the , 
certain known ſums upon ere 

particular accounts, grounded u of: 


uſage in the office ; ſome " FI 
are inſerted in the accountant 
of incidents, and conſequent! 
by the public. The gratuugg .; 4 
voluntary donations by the acc fur le 


ants, bus limited to ſuch ff te uf 


PUBLIC 
kputy underſtands to have been 


ally given upon auditing ac- 
us of the ſame or a ſimilar de- 
won. 

clerks have, over and above 
ir falaries, for ſome accounts, 
vin payments; for others, a cer- 
proportion out of the fees to 
wditor ; they are allowed like - 
by him ſums for ingroſſing, and 
atrs huſineſs; and have gra- 
jes from ĩadividuals. 

ſy the accounts before us, it ap- 
p, that in the year 1783, the 
receipt of one of the auditors 
$19,808]. 16s, 6d. ; the expen- 
of his ofce 4578L. 128. 6d. ; 
| his net receipt 16,2321, 45. : 
te other auditor the groſs re- 
x was 19, 0 l. 98. 11d, ; his 
ers 30361. 68. 7d.; and his 
recpt 16,3730. 38. 4d. The 
nents to the deputies and clerks 
the firſt oſhoe amounted to 397 31. 
d.; of which 30491. 18s. 2 
pad by the auditor out of his 
5; and 9231. 13s. 7d. in fees 
gratuities : this laſt Cam being 
ed to the groſs receipt of the 
ur, makes the total expeuce 
ke office 20,7321. tos. id. The 
unt of the payments to depu- 
ad cle;ks in the other olfice 
sgl. gs. 8d. ; of which 26191. 
x, was part of the profits of 
wditor ; and $70l. 18. 1d. aroſe 
d fees and gratuities z which, 
to the groſs receipt of the 
wr, increaſes the total expence 
et office to 20,2791. 118. 

ace it appears, that in the year 
þ the groſs ſum received by all 
dert and clerks in the two 
uns of this office, was 41,01 21. 
N; the net profits of the two 
me was 32,6031. 78. 4d.; and 
be deputies and clerks 4641. 
* and the whole of that 
um (except a part-of about 


4 uſual amount of fees from 
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inrolments; and a part of 15931, 
145. 8d. the amount of the fees and 
gratuities paid to the deputies and 
clerks neither of which parts can 
be eaſily aſcertained) was a charge 
upon the public, 

But neither of the auditors con- 
ſi ler the ſums ſtated in the accounts 


. of their own ſalaries and fees, as 


properly the profits of the year 
1783, though received in that year; 
they repreſent them as ſwelled to 
an unuſual magnitude by the ex- 
traordinary induſtry and exertions 
of the officers and clerks, in clear - 
ing away, in that year, the arrcars 
of accounts of former years : for 
theſe arrears the one deducts 58441. 
178. 6d. and reduces his clear pro- 
fits for the ordinary annual buſineſs 
of the year 1783, to 83851. 68. 6d. ; 
the other deducts $647). 178. 30. 
and xeduces his clear profits to 
7725). 118. 1d, 

The year 1783, then, being a 
year extraordinary d'hgence, 
the profits of thut year was no rule 
by which we could form a judg- 
ment of tke general annual Lay 2 
ariſing from this office; and there- 
fore we required from the auditors 
an account of the annual groſs and 
net receipt of the profits of their 
offices, for the five years preceding 
the year 1783. The returns to 
this requiſition are inſerted in the 
A in one of them, the 
average net receipt is 60241. 88. 
8d.; in the other 69641. 7s. 6d. ; 
to which, if one fifth of the profits 
be added, from the arrears received 
in the year 1783, ſuppoſing them 
to be the arrears of thoſe five years, 
the one ſum will be increafed to 
75931. 8s. 2d.; and the other to 
56931. 178. 11d, 

n the progreſs of our inquiry 
into the manner in which the pub- 
lic accounts are audited in this of- 
fice, we have not been able to diſ- 

(M) cover, 


ö 


r nlite 


cover, from thoſe which have hi- 
the:to come under our conſiera- 
tion, any folid advantage detived 
to the public from the cxamination 
wen to them by the auditor of the 
impreſl; and for that reaſon, we have 
ſu;;gefed the propriety of cxempting 
them ſrom his juriſdiction, and the 
urgent, neceſſity of relieving the 
nation from ſo heavy, and, to all 
appcarance, ſo unneceflary an ex- 
pence, 
The account of the fees and gra- 
tvities claimed by him, and his of- 
ficers and clerks, and his certificate 
ot the accounts depending in his 
office, tranſmitted every half ycur 
to the king's remembrancer of the 
exchequer, exhibit a number and 
variety of other accounts, ſubject 
to his cognizance, to which our 


inquiry has not yet been extended; 


and therefore, how far the ſecurity 
of the public may require 'the in- 
tervention of the auditer, to efa- 
bliſh the truth and accuracy of thoſe 
accounts, we can torm no judg- 
ment; but we have procecded far 
enough to warrant our opinion 
upon the propriety and neceſſity of 
introducing into this office the re- 
gulation we have ſo frequently had- 
occaſion to enforce in relation to 
other otfices, 

The office before us is an office 
of control; it is inſtituted as a 
check upon the public» accounts: 
the allowance of the auditor being 
neceſſary to every article both of 
the receipt and expenditure, the 
ſtate of the account, as between the 
public and the accountant, muſt 
continue unknown until the balance 


is aſcertained by the auditor at the 


completion of his examination; and 
conſequently, that balance, how- 
ever great it may be, if in favour 
of the public, remains with the ac- 
countant ; if in favour of the ac- 
countant, remains with the public, 


of the principal officer e 
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until that period. Hence { | 
be the intereſt of the accountin 
purchaſe, at a high price, g 
deiay or expedition in paſſns 
accounts; and, ſhould an office 
corrupt, the permiſſion to re 
fees and gratuities is an oh 
method to obtain it: and, there 
we are of opinion, that the | 
ment of fees and grat ities by 
perſon acco'-nting, howerer, 
fined bv uſage as to the qum 
is a mode ill adapted to the co 
tution of this office, and to th 
ture of the bufineſs there t 
ated. | 
We do not ſay or mean t 
nuate, that we have diſcovered 
inſtance of ſuch abuſe in this 0 
but the mole is open to it; a 
wiſe government does not ws 
the miſchief ir guards, as far: 
an prudence can guard, 
the poſſibility of the evil; it 
vents or removes the temptati 
But there is another, and 
more weighty reaſon for a * 
in the mode of detraying tf 
pences of this office. | 
The ſervice of the prefivin 
cer bears no proportion to 
magnitude of his profits. A 
auditor tells us, in his examia 
annexed to our Eighth Report, 
the whole buſineſs of the 9 
tranſacted by the deputy and. 
from the year 1745 until the 
1781, that is for thirty-3 
he did not recollect that tie 
cipal ever executed any pa" 
to him, therefore, it was 4 
ſinecure. The butineſs 0! 
fice is of the ſame kind 19 
then; the quantity is mes 
and that increaſe requ1res 1 
tion to the number of cies 
it does not make the inter 


ceſſary; the whole ct the , 
is properly the labour 0 


2 WE 
b and, therefore, though the 
bt auditors have paid an at- 
Jon beyond their 2 
rgulating their offices, accele- 
ig the public accounts, and 
gung up the arrears, yet, ſhould 
- +] active hereafter fill theſe 
ns, they may again fink into 
ures, and exceſſive ſtipends be 
| exery year to officers unpro- 
te to the public. In the year 
z, one of theſe officers received 
16,5651. 8s. 8d, the other, 
zl. 58. 11d. in the your 1783, 
one received net 16, 2 30l. 48. 
other, 16,3731. 38. 4d. a 
The public cannot afford to main- 
ofacers of any deſcription at 
kn expence, This nation is in 
tabore 230,000,000. it raiſes 
J year, to pay the intereſt and 
7s attending that debt, above 
29,0001, of which above 19, 80 l. 
tank fee alone, is to be paid 
year to theſe officers, for 
dels from whence the public 
ve no benefit ; and, ſhould addi- 
de made this year to the pub- 
dt, unleſs the legiſlature will 
ole their authority, theſe fee 
ice will have their addition 
le: the profits of the auditors 
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of the umpreſt rife in prapo tion to 
the increaſe of the public diũreſs. 
Upon theſe reaſons we ground our 
opinion, that the public good re- 
quires that all fees and gratuities 
in the office of the auditors of the 
impreſt ſhould be forthwith aboliſh- 
ed ; that the profits of the auditors 
themſelves ſhould be reduced to a 
reaſonable ſtandard; and that every 
officer and clerk in the ſaid office 
ſhould be paid, by the public, a 
certain fixed annual ſalary, in pro- 
portion to his rank and employ- 
ment, in licu of all ſalaries, fees, 
aud gratuities whatſoever : and we 
continue to adhere to the opinion 
we have ſtated in our laſt Report, 
ſeeing no reaſon to depart from it, 
that no right is veſted in the au- 
ditor, either by the letters patent 
by which he holds his oflice, or by 
uſage, that can be oppoſed to this 
reduction and regulation. w 
Office of Accounts, Surry- l 
fireet, 7, 


une 8, 1784. 


T. Ax Gurs, (L. S.) 
A. Pic6GoTT, (L. S.) 
RIchARD Neave, (L. S.) 
SAMUEL BEACHcROFT, (L. S.) 
GeorGe DrummoNnD, (L. S.) 
WILLIAu Roz, (L. S.) 


NAVY. 


ber man per month 
MARCH 2. 


| * 


Q and marine officers 


| ding, rebuilding, and repairing ſhips of 


UPPLIES granted in the Year 1586. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1786. 
0R 18,000 men, including 3620 marines, at 41. 


fi * 


936,000 0- © 


it the ordinary of the navy, including half pay to 


692,326 13 $ 


800,000 © o 
2,428,326 18 8 
m2 ARMY, 


(M 2) 


— — — 
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r 
; Frs/ 1b0. 4 
For 17638 effective men for guards nd gatriſons 647, © | 
For torces in the plantations and Gibrattür 234100 51 To 
For difference between the Britiſh and Irich eftabliſh- : 
ment of fix regiments of foot abroad © © 6,358; For 1 
For the general and ftaff-officers for 1788 6,400 6 For 
For full pay to reduced or ſupernumerary mee 247378 7 For 
For one regiment of light dragoons and five batta- 
lions of foot in the Eaſt Indies — 9,230 8 
For the paymaſter- general, ſecretary at war, com- 
miſſary- general of the muſters, judge advocite-general, Tot! 
comptrollers of the army accounts, the deputies, 
clerks, &c. and for the amount of the exchequer fees For 1 
to be paid by the 1 and on account 20 
of poundage to the infantry — 59,320 13 
For penlions to the widows of officers 11,409 7 For $ 
Marxen 29. el For t. 
For the army extraordinaties — 638,672 12 For t] 
For the reduced officers of land forees and marines 172,566 10 For ti 
For the reduced horſe- guard 333 9 For 2 
For the Chelſea penſioners — — 175,016 7 the] 
> Bo; the officers of the Britiſh Wenne forces 5 3,502 17 ved fl 
For officers late in the ſervice of the States General 3,535 0 
Aziz Ii. For pi 
For the difference between the Brizifh and Iriſh for cc 
eſtablifament of ſeveral battalions and companies of u Iflan 
foot, at fundry en — —— 2,741 6 R 
: a UV 41 
—_ + 2. © { * 44% i 3572 I 73,000] 
| nk | 10433729 19 1 U 
ORDNANCE. | s and 
Marcu . —— 
For the * of the [ev of ordnance for land To M 
ſervice in 1786 — 287,096 7 
Jown 7. pal, 


For conplering the old works at Portſmouth and r boarc 
Plymouth —— — 2 — 50% 81 0 Ab, 


MISCELLAN — SERVICES. 
EB. 7. 
To pay off exchequer bills 
MARCH 30. 
Towards the reduction of the national debt 
APRIL Zo For th 
To make good the damage ſuſtained by the Inha- t 
bitants of Faverſham, &c. by the blowing up of his 6 Jodid 
Wajeſty's powder mills there, in 17817 1,377 


— 


Carried forwird . 445019577 ; 


To Mr. Cotton, for the expences of Thomas Dun- 
k and Jeremy Pemberton, eſqrs. commithoners of 


xpUBLIC PAPERS ($1), 
4. . &t 
Brought forward 4,501,377 6 © 
Arx 6. | 1302 
To diſcharge the debts due on the civil liſt 210,000. © 0 
| AFRIL II. | 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Scotia 3,851 17 6 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of St. John's Iſland 1,900 © o 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of the Bahama Iſlands 25660 0 0 
For the civil eſtabliſhment. of the ifland uf Cape | 
on — — l | 2,100 0 0 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of New Brunſwick 45300 0 o 
Tothe repreſentatives of the late John Ellis, eſq. agent 
x Weſt Florida, for arrears — — 1,816 15 72 
for the ſalary of the Chief Juſtice of the Bermuda 
nc — — — — 580 0 0 
MAY 15. TI * 
for Somerſet Houſe — — . $5,000 o o 
for the forts and ſettlements in Africa — 13,000 © © 
For the proſecution of offenders againſt the coin laws. 1,681 18-4 
For the extraordinary expences of the mint 14,939 5 of 
For a compenfation to Joſeph Lodon du Mauſoir, 7 Gag 
the loſs of his ſhip, ſeized by the Lord Dartmouth | 
ved ſhip in 1776 — >| ppc 4-106 10: © 
May 22. 
For purchaſing lands in the ifland of Sr. Vincent 6,500 © © 
for completing the purchaſe of the ſoil in the Baha» 
u lands — 6,356 o o 
for the relief of the American ſufferers 62,059 5.0 
To Mr, Cotton, for fees paid at the exchequer on 
55000l. granted laſt ſeſſions to the American loyaliſts $3,750 14 © 


Ierican claims, at Nova Scotia, &c. — 2,426 9 0 
To Mr. Cotton, for the bills drawn on the Trea- 
Wy by the governors of New Brunſwick, Nova 
Kit, and Cape Breton, and for expences of convicts 

| board the priſon ſhips at Portſmouth and Ply- 

th, &c. — — 16,61 16 3 
for the convicts on the Thames — 21,500 5 7 
To the ſecretary of the commiſſioners” of public 

ous — —— — 152800 Q 0 

Joxs 7s 

To Louis Borell and Abr:ham Henry Borell, for 

ins their method of dying the colour called 
pukey red upon cotton — — 2,550 © © 

June 12. 

for a new building at the Admiralty 6,000 ͤꝗQW o 
for the Scotch roads and bridges — 5787 © © 
704 JuxE 13. f 

diſcharge exchequer bills — 2, 00, 00 o © 
a JuxE 19. ; 
'® a compenſation to the commiſſioners of public 

unts — — 9,000 © © 


— —— 


Carried over J. 6,930,312 2 31 
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x 814 Brought Over 6,930,312 F 
To the commiſſioners appointed to enquire into the 


lIoſſes of the American loyaliſts — — 10, co 0 « 
For the relief of the American loyaliſts , 178,759 © Tot 
For the American civil officers, ſufferers for their | 
Joyalty — — . — — 355000 0 Pits 
To the ſecretary of the commiſſioners of the Ame- 
rican loyaliſts — 3 : 3,983 4 Exch 
For money iſſued purſuant to addreſſes _ 12,259 9 
For a compenſation to the proprietors of lands for Gorpl 
better ſecuring the dock yards, &c. — 33390 15 1 | falar 
For the expence of confining convicts 314299 10 Dirt 
eee ee Dito 
|: 5 
5 ö 7125540 55 
DEFICIENCIES, 
MaARrci# 20. lat 


To the ſinking fund for the monies paid out of it to 
make good the deficiencies of the duties granted for 
repealing the duties on tea, to July 5, 1785 365,719 2 

To make good the deficiency of the fund for the © * 
payment of annuities granted towards the ſupply in 


1758 _ — — 16,588 4 « 

T ditto for 1778 — — 180,357 3 Exch 
6 To dit:o for 1779 — — 15,991 5 ourpl 

To ditto for 1780 — — 141,854 11 

To ditto for 1783 — — 361,903 3 

To ditto for 1784 _ * 202,581 7 
MAY 15. Frcef 
To make good the deficiencies of the grants in 1785 127,133 3 * 
1,412,203 1 1 
4. So d. Stax, 

Navy = — 2,428, 326 18 8 
ARMY 2 2,043,729 19 24 <8 
ORDNANCE — 346,877 17 1 1 4 
M1$SCELLANEOUS SERVICES 7,255,400 0 7 * 
DEFICIENCIES — 1412, 203 1 63 of Gr 
I 17 1 

3.26.37 37 1% = 
| The n 
[ WAYS and MEANS. | An a 
. FEBRUARY 10. Prercout 
1 Land-tax for 1726 ' 2,000,000 © ame 
{ Malt duty — — m — 750,00 - An act 
li MarcnH 21. N . = 
} To be applied out of the finking fund — 582,488 15 f eatoun 


Carried forward /. 34332449) 15 


110 00e 


J. 
Brought forward 3, 332,488 15 


Marcu zo. 


To be applied out of the ſinking fund 


May 2. 


May 15. 


to 


Frchequer bills 
1 Marv 18. 
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4% . 
* 


1,000,000 © © 


Qrplus of the deduction of 6d. in the pound on 


lanes, &c. 3 
Dino of the wine duties 


to of the glaſs duties 


Nitro of the duties on vellum, &c. 


Uno of the to- ſevenths exciſe 
JuxE 1. 


Alottery 
Prizes 


Sirplus of monies granted for the army, &c. in 1784 250,810 4 
Tiſpoſeable monies in the exchequer 
Amy favings and ſtoppages in 1785 


UNE 27. 


To be applied out of the finking fund 


Exchequer bills 


Exceſs of ways and means 


Surplus of monies voted for Chelſca penſioners 


— 628,982 0 1 
— 2,500,000 © © 
— 20,221 15 © 

8 12,735 15 © 
__ 401414 58 


688,750 0 © 4 
£00,000 0 oF 188,750 - 


— 100, 508 13 1 
* 05,575 4 1 
— 2,600,000 o 

— 3, 00, ooo © © 


21,568 13 23 


13,900, 992 16 47 
13,486,537 17 1 


4141454 18 35 


The pay and clothing of the militia, for the year 
by to be defrayed out of the produce of the 


lie Ac, Le in the Third Se/- 
fon, of the Sixteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain. 


March 3. 
The land tax act for 1786. 
Tue malt duty act. 
an att reſpecting the commercial 
Pcrcourle between Great Britain 
it America, 
A act reſpecting the commercial 


"rcourſe between America and 
Knfoundland, 3 


* 


An act to prohibit for a limited 
time the exportation of hay. 

An act to regulate the exportation 
of hops to Ireland. 


March 22. 


An act for regulating the marines 
while on ſhore. 

An act to enable certain perſons 
to provide proper places on ſhore 
for the reception of the crew of the 
Voorberg Dutch Eaſt Indiaman, 

forced 


FUr rd 


(184) 


forced by ſtreſs of weather into the 
port of Dartmouth. 


March 24. 
An act to explain and amend the 
ſhop- tax act. 
The mutiny act. 


An act to explain and amend the 
Eaſt India regulating bill. 


May 3. 

An act to obviate - doubts = 
re] to the excluſive er © 
2 of directors of — Eaſt 
India Company, to appoint the 

overnor - general and council of 
ort William, in Bengal, 


May 22. 
An act for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners of the land-tax. 
An act to amend the laws for the 
encouragement of the Newfound- 
land fiſhery. 


May 26. 


An act for veſting certain ſums 
in commiſſioners to be by them ap- 
plicd to the reduction of the natio- 
nal debt. 

Two acts for raifing certain ſums 
of money by exchequer bills. 

An act for altering the days of 
payment of the long annuities, and 
the annuities for 30 and 29 years. 

An act for regulating courts of 
conſcience. 

Fune 13. 

An act for lay ing an additional 
duty on battens and deals im- 
ported. 

An act ſor the further encou- 
ragement of the fiſheries in the 
Greenland feas and Davis's ſtraits, 

An act tor regulating the pro- 
duction of maniteits, and to prevent 
fraudulent practices in obtaining 
bounties and drawbacks, and in the 
clandeſtine lading of goods, 


low, hog's lard, and greaſe, 4 


P AP E R 5. 


An act for the further encoy 
ment of the growth of hemp 
flax in England. 

An act for the further relie 
debtors, with reſpect to the in 
ſonment of their perſons, and 
oblige debtors who ſhall cont 
in execution in priſon beyond a4 
tain time, and for ſums not exce 
ing what are mentioned in the 
to diſcover upon oath their ef 
for the benefit of their creditors, 


Fune 16. 


An act fur laying du ies on x 
fumery, hair powder, &c. 
An aft for laying duties on ſtan 
ed vellum, &c. in order to aug 
the ſalaries of the judges, &c, 
Scotland. 
An act for better ſecuring 
duties on ſtarch, 
An act for more effectually 
venting the fraudulent removal 
tobacco, &c. 
An act for the encouragement 
the Southern whale fiſhery, 
An act for the further enct 
ragement of the pilchard fiſhery 
An act reſpecting the impo 
tion of naval ſtores from the Brit 
colonies in America, Britiſh-mi 
gunpowder, Britiſh fail-cloth, 
reign ſail-cloth, the exportation 
ſugars from the Britith colon 
directly to foreign ports in Brit 
built ſhips, the ditcontinuing 
duties upon the importation 0 


granting other duties on pot 

arl athes, wood and wood all 
in the room of thoſe now . 
for allowing the importation f. 
from Europe to Quebec, the! 
portation of raw goats {ins 
this kingdom; for encouraging! 
manufacture of flax and cotton 
Great Britain, the reviving of 0 
drawback on the duties on 7, 


ſhipped as flores, and the allow! 


PUBLIC 


bounty on the importation of 
"7 2 from the Britiſh 
erican colonies. 

ka ict for augmenting the ſa- 
vol the judges in Scotland, 
4a act for, granting ſalaries, in 
; of certain fees, to the judges 
te admiralty in Scotland. 


June 27. | 
ke at repealing certain duties 
wines imported, and for grant- 
dew duties in lieu thereof, un- 


ifoners of exciſe, 

The militia act. 

u at for the increaſe, &c. of 
ping and navigation. 

u ad for amending the Eaſt 
u regulating bill, 

bn af to prevent occaſional in» 
itants from voting at the elec- 
n of members for cities and bo- 
bs in England. 

uad obliging overſeers of the 
or to make returns upon oath to 
un queſtions ſpecified therein, 
An att for procuring upon oath 
urns of all charitable donations 
dbe benefit of poor perſons, 


July 4+» 

An act for raiſing a further ſum 
* by exchequer bills. 

u act for raiſing a certain ſum 
noney by lottery. 

An act for granting a certain ſum 
money out of the ſinking fund. 

4 act for more effectually car- 
ig into execution the laws re- 
ne to the ſtamp duties, &c. 

An at to explain the act for lay- 
In additional duty on hackney 


A act to appoint commiſſioners 
4Uquire into the loſſes of the 
«CAT loyaliſts, 

to empower the Arch- 
Canter bury or York, for 


76, 


7 the management of the com- 


PAPER 8 (18;) 


the time being, to conſecrate foreign 
biſhops. 

An act to appoint commiſſioners 
to enquire into the fees, &c. und 


'alſo into the abuſes in any publie 


oſhces. | | | 
An act to prevent the unlawful 
awning of goods, and eaſy re- 
Cn of goods pau ned, &c. 
Au act for making perpetual the 
act, 14 George III. regulating 
mad - houſes. 


wy 5. 
An act — 5 duties, in 
lieu of the old ones repealed, on 
low wines, ſpirits, &c. in Scotland. 

An act to enable the Eaſt India 
company to raiſe money by the 
ſale of annuiticy, &c. 

An act for deiraying the charges 
of the militia for 1786. 

An act for the further prevent- 
ing frauds in the payment of ſea- 
men's wages, &c. 

An act repealing ſo much of two 
acts of the 14th and 21ſt George 
III. prohibiting the exportation of 
wool-cards at a limited price. 

An act to continue certain acts 
relating to the puniſhment of per- 
ſons going armed or diſyuſed con- 
trary to the exciſe and cuſtom laws, 
and to prevent the committing of 
frauds by bankrupts. 

An act reſpecting the act allowing 
a bounty on the exportation of 
Britiſh-made cordage. 

An act to indemnify ſuch perſons 
as have omitted to indemnity them- 
ſelves for offices, &c. 

An act for appointing commiſſion- 
ers of the public accounts, 

July to. 

An act for laying an additional 
duty on ſweets. 

An act for better ſecuring the 
duties on paper painted, printed, or 


ſtained. 
(N) An 


(89 PUBLIC 


An act for the more effectual 
encouragement of the Britiſh fiſh- 
eries. | 

An a& to explain the act for 
transferring certam duties from the 
commilſioners of exciſe and ſtamps, 
to the commiſſioners of taxes, &c. 
An act appointing commiſſioners 


to enquire into the loſſes ſultained 


by perſons in ape 1=v 1] of the 
ceſſion of Florida to Spain. : 
An act for incorporating certaig 


PAPER Ss 
rſons by the name of « 
ritiſh Society for extending tl 
filberies and improving the f 


coaſts of this kingdom,” 
July 12. 


tle. 


Cc. 

An act for the regulating F 
houſes, and other places, kept { 1 
the purpoſe of ſlaughtering here £ * 
An act to appoint commiſſione 2 
to 1 into the ſlate of U © © 
crown land, F 
72 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


EN'E CD oO X23. 
\ AND 


CHARACTERS. 


—— — 


. | 

E was of a very extraordina- 

ry compoſition by nature 
x if he had not from thence had 
re infirmities very prevalent over 
m, the advantages he had in his 
heation muſt have rendered him 


th, a perſon of rare parts he was. 
u born in Spain, in the early 
orth of his father's greatneſs, who 
& for many years with a full 
e of ſucceſs, till he was crown 
agreat height both in title and 
"une, In which time his fon re- 
red all the benefits of all ſorts, 
ach a liberal ſupport, and a well 
fed education could bring to 
f; and though he made a jour - 
7 or two into his own country, 
us whole breeding upon that 
Mer was in Spain, till he was 
den years of age; ſo that the 
Fuze might very well be called 
wan, and no Spaniard ſpoke it 
* naturally than he did ever af- 

When by the a'l-diſpoſing 
of the Duke of Buckingham, 
wher was not only removed 
= court, but committed to the 
den ke was ſent with a petition 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


zerſon of rare perfection; and, in 


NECDOTES and CHARACTERS, 


Various Particulars of the LIFE of Lord DIGBY. 


rated from his Character, in the Supplement to the Third Volume 
of State Papers, collected by the Earl of CLaxexbox. 


to the Houſe of Commons on his 
father's behalf, which he delivered 
at the bar, with a ſhort ſpeech of 
his own, which being delivered with 
confidence by a youth very young, 

of delicate features, — 
graceful perſon, made a good im- 
7 on that body, and cauſed 
im to be looked upon as a young 
man of great expectation ; but the 
ſame cloud of prejudice and dis- 
favour ſtill covering his father, 
though he had his hberty, the whole 
family retired into the country. His 
father grew rich, and was eſteemed 
as a very wiſe man, who had ſailed 
very proſperouſly, and made a great 
voyage whilſt the wind was with 
him, and when it raged againſt him 
in terrible ſtorms and tempeſts pre- 
ſerved himſelf unhurt, and reſted in 
greater ſecurity than his enemies ; 
and it may be his reputation and e- 
ſteem was the greater for having no 
farourable aſpet from the court. 
In this calm the young gentleman 
was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, 
being excellently prepared by his 
youthful ſtudies for that approach, 
and from thence, after ſome years 
42 ſpent 


a very "Ii 


& 
* 
| 


__— 


with notable ſucceſs in all kind of 


learning, he went into France, in 


the language whereof he was well 
verſed, and had been carefully in- 
ſtructed; and after ſome time ſpent 
there, in a condition liberally ſup- 
rted for any virtuous Improve- 
ment of himſelf, but not for riot or 
impertinence, he returned again to 
his country, and his father's houſe, 
the moſt accompliſhed perſon that 
that nation, or it may be, that any 
other at that time could preſent to 
the world, to which the beauty, 
comelineſs, and gracefulneſs of his 
rſon gave no ſinall luſtre. 
„When the diſorders of Scotland 
obliged the king to call a Parlia- 
ment, he was, by the univerſal e- 
leftion of the populous county 
where he lived, choſen to ſerve as 
one of their knights, where his 
perſon, and his parts, and the fame 
and reputation he had, made him 
quickly taken notice of; and the 
converſation he choſe and wedded 
himſelf to, amongſt thoſe who were 
reſolved to find fault with every 
thing that was amiſs, and not to be 
content with any ordinary applica- 
tion of remedies, made it cafily fore- 
ſeen what counſels he meant to 
follow ; but that ſtage allowed fo 
ſhart @ time for action, that no poſ- 
fible conclufions could be made. 
But a few months after, when the 
diſcontents of men were grown 
higher, and the reverence to the 
government much impaired, he be- 
ing then returned again by the ſame 
cople to ſerve in the 2 place, 
it was quickly diſcovered that he 
meant to make himſelf as conſider- 
able as he could, If any thing was 
ſpoken againſt the government more 
bluntly and rudg]y, he took up the 
argument and * it, making 


the edge more ſharp to wound than 


it was before, dreſſing the general 
charge with ſome ſmart inſtances, 


THE LIFE OF LORD DIGBY. 


r 1m 
the bowels of their defign, 20. 


which made the enormity more {+ 
ſible, and his delivery, and my 
ner of ſpeaking, from ſo lovely 
perſon, and a very lovely aſpett') 
had, was ſo graceful (though er 
altogether without affectation) th 
it wonderfully reconciled him oh 
anditors. hen any grievance; 
religion were touched upon, 2 
the government of the church a 
ſauſted or reproached, no mani 
proved the diſcourſe with more bi 
terneſs and ani noſity, ſpeaking 
the things he would be thought 
value, gravely and as it feeme 
with piety and devotion ; and 
the per ons againſt whom he foy 
it grateful to inreigh, wittily, at 
pleaſantly, and ſcornfully ; ſo1 

that party, which had the mokm 
chievous intentions in religion, at 
agginſt the church, belicred t 
they had gotten a champion to the 
own deſire, who would be equal 
their ſtouteſt adverſary, even tot 
biſhops themſelves. The great 
combination was, and which 

leaſt communicated, the defign 
gainſt the Earl of Strafford, whi 
was no ſaqper entered upon, 3 
ſome ſhort inſtances given of his e 
erciſe of a very exorbitant power 
Ireland, than he entered into t 
argument, made him the chief 

thor of all that was grievous in E 
land, giving ſome inſtances of wo 
and — 8 he had uſed in 

vate converſation, of a very un 
pular nature, which he took up 
bimſelf to prove; which ſore? 
conſiderable actors iu that trag 
did often proteſt afterwards vs 
principal inducement to their x 
re ſolution of charging that Fai 
high treaſon, And from betet 
grew into ſo entire a confidence 
the other cabal, which did not! 
canſiſt of above ſeven or cight,! 
he was immediately received | 


x of thoſe wha were truſted to 
pe ſuch a charge againſt the 
Er, that might ſatisty the reſt that 
key had done well in accuſing him; 
h be became quickly privy to 
| their ſecrets, knew what every 
ticular man thought he knew, 
| by what means they intended 
know more, what proots they 
dull for the preſent make, and how 
ey meant to ſupport and enlarge 
boſe truths, all their arts and arti- 
s, which were neceſſary to be 
mmunicated amongſt themſelves, 
d with thoſe Lords who were 
ined with them, to make their 
mſpiacy more practicable. In a 
ud, the whoſe method they pro- 
ied for their proceedings, and 
lat they moſt apprehended might 
diruct thoſe proceedings, was as 
ly underſtood by him as by 
ir. Pym and Mr, Hambden them- 
res, Having now got himſelf to 
ke top of the pinnacle, he began to 
about him, and rake a full pro- 
x(t of all that was to be ſeen ; and 
u rery poſſible, that the deſperate 
dzns ot the perſons with whom 


le to the reputation they had of 
Merity to the nation, the unin- 
ity of their proceeding, and the 
ul arts they could give themſelves 
are to uſe, to compaſs any thin 

« propoſed to do; as in trut 

wir method was firſt to conſider 
ut was neceſſary to be done for 
e public end, and which might 
Kwombly enough be wiſhed for 
ut public end, and then to make 
cruple of doing any thing which 
ar probably bring the other to 
G, let it be of what nature it 
ule, and never ſo much concern 
* banour or intereſt of any perſon 
vihey thought did not, or would 
©12r9ur their defigns.:- I ſay poſ- 
this obſervation might make 
* mMprefiop upon him, who 


bad communicated, not anſwers , 
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without doubt bad no wicked pur- 
poſes hinifelf, Let what would be 
the cauſe or the teniptation, reſolve 
he did to ſteer another courſe, and 
to ſer up for himſelf upon that ſtock 
of commodiries, in the getting toge · 
ther whereof there were ſo many 
joint ſharers with him; and ſo he 
found ways eaſily enough (aud his 
nature was marvellouſly diſpoſed to 
that dexterity) to — to the 
court; that, if they gave him rea- 
ſons for it, they might depend upon 
his ſervice, and that he would make 
it very uſeful to them: and the 
ſtreights they were in, and the be- 
nefit they might recelve from ſuch 
a promptneſs, bringing him ſuch a 
return trom thence as he could wiſh, 
he took the firſt occalion (hefore he 
was ſo much as ſuſpected) to give 
his party cauſe to believe, that he 
meant not to ventwe himſelf in 
their bottom. As ſoon as there was 
an occation, by the addreſs of a 
great number of miniſters by way of 
propoſition, to reform many parti - 
culars both in the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of the chureh, he diſcovered 
his diflike of thoſe deſigns and the 
ſpirit that produced them, ve 
warmly.; and becauſc it was well 
known that many of.thoſe miniſters 
had had frequent communication 
with him, and even conſulted that 
very addreſs by his conſent and ap- 
probation, he took notice of it him- 
ſelf, and ſeemed much offended that 
they had inſiſted upon many parii- 
culars which he had. diſallowed ; 
and ſo. mentioned ſome particular 
expreſſionʒ that had paſſed between 
them, and which offended more per- 
ſons than had been privy to the con- 
ferences, and looked like a diſcove» 
ry of future projections which were 
not yet ripe. In the public profe- 
cution of the Earl of Seraſford, he 
continued flill in the ſame — 
tion, aud kept his poſt among ti 
43 —whg 
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were to manage the evidence againſt of that paper, or if he had ever 
him, but with ſuch a temper (which ken it away ; notwithſtanding wh 
could not be reaſonably excepted they who were angry with him 
againſt) that manifeſted enough, not believe him, and confidently 
that he neither brought the ſpirit, ported, that it was found afterya 
nor would bring the teſtimony they among ſome papers of bis ah 
expected from him; and as ſoon as were taken in the houſe of his 
the trial was over, and it was diſ- ther, in the war ; which is not p 
cerned that the houſe of Peers hable, fince it may be preſun 
would not take upon them the con- that a man who had gotten it in 
demning the Earl, but that it would a manner, would, at leaſt aſterſ 
be neceſſary to paſs an act of Par- an enquiry was made upon it, h 
liament to that purpoſe, the bill cal it into the fire, though th 
was no ſooner — into the was not then any ſuſpicion that {; 
Houſe of Commons, but he appear- an action could ever have produ 
ed moſt violently againſt it, diſco- it. 
vered many particulars which had However it was, the incony 
paſſed in their moſt private confe- enre of that diſcovery, produced 
rences, which he ſaid had firſt per- the ſurreption of that paper, tha 
plexed him, and enlarged ſo pathe- produced many other notable « 
tically upon the whole matter, and coveries with it which were all 
againſt the condemning of the Earl, upon his accompt, who was loo 
that that whole party had ſo great upon as a deſerier at leaſt, it no 
a deteitation of him, that they had betrayer of his party; and fotr 
no leſs appetite to deſtroy him than as great a height of applauſe, 
the Earl ot Strafford. And this con- even adoration, which he had 
ecit produced another diſcovery, that tained to by Chriſmas, before 
a very important paper which had Eaſter he was fallen to ſo lox 
been produced and peruſed in the etteem with all that people, t 
eloſe committee, and upon which they thought no reproach equs 
they principally depended for mak - his demerit ; and proſecuted 
ing goud their charge, had been accordingly with their utmolt ; 
taken away, and could never atter- moſity and rage. 
wards be found; and it was conti- „He was now compelled totr ariſe 
dently alledged, that at the time plant himſelf into the court, » 


when that paper was laſt ſeen, and the fil was neither ſo fruitful, tray 
lay upon the table in Mr. Pym's the air ſo pleaſant as it bad forme, , 
chamber, there were only three per- ly been; indeed, where a np nn 
- ſons preſent, whereof he was one. of had induced a marvellous betr: 
This produced an order in the rility, nd in this too bis cant ure 


Houſe, that every one of that cloſe tion was ſo happy that he toun fon co 
committee, who were about eight, conſolation for himſelf, and 1nd 
| ſhould make a ſolemn proteſtation trioufly imputed that to bis get 
in the houſe, that he neither had ſity and election, which other 1 


that paper, nor knew what became thought to be the effect of his roger 
of it. Which teſt he chearfully ceffity, and that he could gron fearle 
ſubmitted to, with the moſt ſolemn where elſe, when hqendeavou' IT 
and bitter execrations that can be grow there, It was a very mo reſol! 


imagined, upon himſelf and his fa- choly ſeaſon there, where moſt "yl 
mily, if he knew what was become thoſe who had received _ * 
"I 


* . 
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ons from their waſter, and 
moſt able to have done him ſer- 
1 not only forſook him but be 
ared bim; and in order to gettin 
it with thoſe who ſuppreſſed all 
ter authority, they diſcovered-all 
br knew which might advance the 
Jdehgns of the other with whom 
relolved to go thorough ſharers 
ul that was to be gotten : and 
aber few who retained ſtill their 
ity and their zeal, with indigna- 
enough to ſee the back-lliding 
their fellows, were yet fo terri- 
u vith the power of the other, 
{vith the perfidiouſneſs that — 
trery day practiſed, inſomuc 
wthing was (aid or done in the 
i ſecret places of the court, even 
pthe king or queen themſelves, 
it was communicated to thoſe 
bad no muy in the conſi- 
naß er it, but impudently declared 
«they would-remove all perſons 
m the King and Queen, whoſe 
xy hoks were not grateful to 
kn, of which they had already 
n many inſunces. So that they, 
Lay, wanted not faith, were 
tvithout ſkill to forſee what the 
todo, and the King himſelf 
ad his infelicity to be ſo mon- 
, that he knew not with whom 
Wriſe, nor in truth whom to 
t; for they, who had no mind 
ray him, were betrayed them- 
ies, and, out of their truſting o- 
n, made themſelves acceſſary to 
betraying him. In this con- 
ure the vivacity of ſuch a 
n could not but be very accept- 
ho had a brain perpetually 
g. and a conception and un- 
Wading deliberating and reſolv- 
Flogether, and a courage ſo keen 
tearleſs, that he was ready to 
cue the fame minute whatſoever 
rlolved, The truth is 
1 dug præterea tales Idæa tuliſſet 
Terra vires 0 
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God only knows what might, or 
might not have reſulted from his 
bold temper ; when the party, that 
did all the miſchief, was made u 

of thoſe whoſe deſpair of being fate 
any were elſe, and belief that the 
king would yield to any thing that 
ſhould be confiden'ly demanded, 
had thrown into that ſtronger fide. 
He could no longer act upon the 
ſtage where he had ſo long flou- 
riſhed, and where his mercurial 
temper was not grateful; even to 
thoſe to whom the violence and ill 
deſigns of the others was vilible and 
equally odious ; ſo that he was 
called up by writ to the Houſe of 
Peers, as fir to move in that ſphere, 
where he no ſooner came than he 
gave freſh life and vigour to it, the 
real temper of that houſe retaining 
a vigorous affection to the king, 
church, and government, and con- 
ſequently very inclined to follow his 
example, and to be ſwaved by his 
reaſon, who always delivered him- 
ſelf with notable advantage, and 
was now known to be truſted by the 
court, and fo like to carry on their 
deſigns in the method preſcribed 
there, and where he was looked 
upon, not as having deſerted his 
principles or his party, but as a 
prudent diſcoverer of their exorbi- 
tant deſigns, contrary*o the prin- 
ciples they owned, and had fo re- 
tired himſelf from their dangerous 
converſation and loſt their confi- 
dence, becauſe he would not part 
with his innocence, And truly, if 
the too great activity and reſtleſſneſs 
of his nature would have given him 
leave to have ſat ſtill, and expect- 
ed, and made uſe of thoſe advan- 
tages which the haſty and choleric 
humour of the Houte of Commons 
was ready every day to preſent to 
them, and which temper was the 
utmoſt extent of courage the Houſe 


of Peers could be carried to, which 
44 did 
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did — ſuſpect the deſigns of 


the worſt men to be ſo monſtrous 
as they ſhortly after appeared to be, 
it is very probable, the wiſdom 
and temper of the one houſe, with 
the concurrence it would have 
found from the major part of the 
other, which was for from being 
corrupted, would have prevented 
thoſe calamities, which, under the 
ſpecious authority of the Parlia- 
ment, were afterwards brought upon 
the kiugdom. But his nature was 
impatient of ſuch repoſe, and he 
always embraced thoſe counſels 
which were boldeſt and moſt hazar- 
dous, which he thought would give 
agreaterluſtreto bis u it and conduct. 
J his inconvenient preſumption 
was the longer from — iſeo- 
vered or taken notice of, exce 
by a few of his moſt intimate friends, 
by the wonderful faculty he had of 
diſſimulation, which was ſo pro- 
found, that he appeared the moſt 
offended and enraged when he ſaw 
any thing done that was notoriouſly 
diſliked, and bitterly inveighed 
againſt the authors of thoſe coun- 
ſels which himſelf alone had con- 
trived, and to the execution whereof 
no man elſe was privy. So when 
he had prevailed with the king to 
cauſe the fix membeis to be accuſ- 
ed, and had undertaken to cauſe 
them to be committed, when he 
found in the Houſe of Peers the ge- 
neral diſapprobation and diſlike of 
it, he ſtood. himſelf vp and ſpake 
againſt it, and whiſpered the lord 
Mandeville in the ear, that the 
king would be undone it he did not 
publicly diſcover thoſe who had 
given him that counſel, and that he 
would immediately go to the court 
and diſpoſe him to it; when he 
alone was the only man, who, 
without communicating it to any 
other, had adviſed that proſecu- 
tion, named all the perſons, and 
promiſed the king to bring in awple 
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teſſimony and evidence againſſ them 
and all this in a ſeaſon whey thy 
king's affairs were in ſo good 
poſture, that there was no nee 
of ſuch a deſperate remedy, and 
when the heart of the contra 
party was ſo near broken, thi 
they needed ſuch an expedient t 
keep up their credit and abilir 
to do farther miſchief, And there 
fore many ſober men deteſted tha 
advice as the moſt vilible intro 
duction to all the miſery that after 
wards befel the king and kingdom 
Yet his great ſpirit was ſo far fro 
failing, that when he ſaw the whold 
city upon the matter in arms 1 
defend them, knowing in hat houſ 
they were together, he offered thi 
king with 'a ſelect number of 
dozen gentlemen, who he preſumed 
would nick to him to ſeize upo 
their perſons, dead or alive, and 
without doubt he would have dont 
it, which muſt likewiſe have had 
wonderful effect. Put that coun 
ſel being rejected, and finding hu 
credit abated in all places, he tran 
ſported himſelf out of the kingdom 
and was ſhortly after, by a wonder 
ful retaliation of Providence, ant 
in the ſame method of conten 
which he had cauſe to be practiſed 
towards the other (by publiſſun 
a proclamation to reſtrain thei 
from going out of the kingdom 
when he knew they were togethe 
in London, and environed with 
firength and power enough to dit 
the king himſelf from Whiteha 
as they ſhortly did), accuſed of lig 
treaſon, upon the moſt flight and 
trivial ſuggeſtions, and a proclama 
tion iflued out for his apprebenbon 
all which would have biough 
another man to make ſerious fe 
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flections upon himſelf, and extif «T} 
guiſhed that inordinate heat dimſelf 
brain and fancy, which had ſo ofte my, 

tranſported. him to unreaſonad agꝛge 
and unproiperous reſolutions. , vpo 
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this nothing allayed that flame, 
x extinguiſhed that fire in him; 
vt 2 ſoon as the war broke out, or 
ver as ſoon as there was any 
bpearance of it, he retranſported 
kinſelf again into England, raiſed 
b regiment of horſe, and charged 
L the head of it at the battle of 
Eoe-hill, with as much courage 
Kany man, and afterwards march- 
« with prince Rupert towards the 
North ; and in the way, _— 
the Cloſe in the city of Litchfiel 
nrriſoned by the rebels, and ſecured 
by ſtrong old wall and a mote, 
nd the prince reſolving to reduce 
he cauſed his foot to ſtorm it, 
which being beaten off, and indeed 
„ being ſufficient in number to 
make ſuch a general aſſault as was 
e receſſary, the other, to eucourage 
oo the ochcers of the horſe to make an 
| rtempt in another place, offered 
bimſelf to go at the head of them, 
| Gund fo led them through the mote 
mother part of the wall which 
vn" thought to be weaker ; by 
neans whereof, and the garriſon 
mthia being divided into ſeveral 
parters, the foot entered the place, 
Tu made themſelves maſters of it 
n great difficulty, and with great 
bs, and very many of the horſe 
aicers who entered by the mote 
rere killed, and the reſt beaten off, 
kinſelf being in the mud to the 
niddle, and 1hot through the thigh 
"th a muket bullet, was wonder- 
fully brought off, and afterwards 
corered his wounds; but not 
bling that reſpect from the prince 
mich he had promiſed himſelf, he 
we up his regiment of hovſe and 
fired to the court, where he 
n ſure to find good counte- 
unce. 
Though he had thus diſcharged 
limſelf from any command in the 
my, he was always ready tv 
"gaze himſelf as a volunteer with 
* Upon any britk adventure; fo 
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he was, after the relief of Glou- 
ceſter, in the purſuit of the (earl 
of Eſſex's army, and was in the firſt 
engagement at Aubourne, where 
he was hurt, and had all the powder 
of a piſtol ſhot in his face, by 
which it was thought he had loit 
both his eyes, the bullet dropping 
or paſſing by; and the lord Falk- 
land being the next day killed at 
Newberry, he was ſhortly after 
made ſecretary of ſtate, and betook 
himſelt-to the diſcharge of it, with 
great intentnefs of mind and in- 
duſtry enough, and continued in 
that employment many years ; in 
all which time he ran many adven- 
tures, and frequently found himſelf 
at a loſs when he believed he had 
attained his point, and at laſt found 
the greateſt part of the officers of 
the army fo implacably irreconciled 
towards him, that he was again 
forced to retire from his 2 
ſervice with his full —— 
and conſent, who in truth, could not 
but find him at leaft very unfor- 
tunate. And by degrees, after ſe- 
veral very briſk attempts of ſeveral 
kinds, in which he ſhewed as much 
reſulution and dexterity as could be 
expected from a man of great wit 
and unqueſtionable courage, he was 
forced to tranſport himſelf into 
Ireland, ab ut the time that the 
prince of Wales (after ſo great ſuc- 
ceſſes of the rebels, and the king's 
armies being upon the matter totally 
defeated) by his father's command to 
tranſport himſelf out of England, 
took his fir refuge in the ifle of 
Scilly, from whence he might nu- 
turally ſend tu, and receive in- 
telligence from Ireland. 
«\This was now a ſcene fit for 
's activity, and being re- 
ceived vd kindly by the lord 
lieutenant, 
perſon, and character he had 
under the kingJhe quickly took 
vpon him to ſay any thing in the 
king's 
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king's name, which the lord lieu- 
tenant believed (for he was ſteered 
dy him) might contribute to his 
majelty's ſervice in a time of ſo great 
jealouſy. About the ſame time an 
expreſs arrived from Scilly, who 
was ſont thence to the lord heute- 
nant from the prince of Wales, to 
inform his lordſhip, that his high- 
neſs was newly retired to that 
iſland, where he meant to refide as 
long as he ſhould find it conve- 
vient; and becauſe the iſland was 
or and unfurniſhed with men, his 
| Eishneſs wiſhed that he might have 
a hundred men. ſent him, with good 
officers, for a guard to his perſon ; 
having ſent at the ſame time to his 
royal mother the queen, who was 
then at Paris, to procure him 
money from thence for the ſupport 
of his perſon, and the payment of 
the ſoldiers. This news came no 
ſooner to Dublin, but the perſon 
we mentioned preſently conceived 
that the prince's preſence in Ireland 
would ſettle and compoſe all the 
ſactions there, reduce the kingdom 
to his majeſty's ſervice, and oblige 
the Pope's Nuncio, who was an 
enemy to the peace, to quit his am- 
bitious deſigns. The lord heute- 
nant had ſo good an opinion of that 
expedievt, that he could have been 
very well contented, that, when his 
bighneſs had been forced to leave 
England, he had rather choſen to 
have made Ireland than Scilly his 
retreat; but being a wiſe man, and 
having many difkculties before him 
in view, and the apprehenſion of 
many contingencies which might 
increaſe thoſe difficulties, he would 
not take upon him to give advice 
in a point of ſo great importance; 
but forthwith, having a couple of 
frigates ready, he cauſed a hundred 
men with their officers to be pre- 
ſently put on board according to his 
highneſs's deſire, and the lord Digby 
(who always concluded that that 
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was fit to be done, which his ß. 
thoughts ſuggeſted to him, a; 
never doubted the execution of 
thing which he once thought fit 
be attempted) put himſelt on boa 
theſe veſſels, reſolving that upd 
the ſtrength of his own reaſon þ 
ſhould be able to perſuade t 
prince, and the council which 
tended him, forwith to quit $elll 
and to repair to Dublin ; which | 
did not doubt might be broug 
to paſs in that way that would ha 
been grateful to the lord licutena 
The prince within a fortnight at 
his coming to Scilly, which was 


Lt Jert 
km the 


March, tound the place not ring ; 
ſtrong as he had underſtood it tol 10 = 


that the iſland was very poor, at 
that he ſhould not be able to &ra 
any proviſions thither from Cui 
wall, by which commerce tho 
Hands had ſtill been ſupported; | 
reſolved therefore, betore the ye 
advanced farther, when the fe 
were like to be more inteſted wi 
the enemy's ſlips, to tranſport hi 
ſelf to Jerſey, which he did ve 
happily, — found it to be a pla 
in all reſpects very fit to reſide! 
till he might better underſtand tl 
preſent condition of England, at 
receive ſome politive advice tro 
the king his father. But by ti 
ſudden remove of the Jun fro 
Scilly, the two frigates from Dub! 
miſſed finding him there, and t 
lord, whoſe order they were obl'y 
to obſerve, made all the haſte | 
could to Jerſey, where he art 
well, and found the prince the 
with many other of his friends u 
attended his highneſs; the 
lords being gone but the day beto 
to attend the queen. He lolt « 
time in informing his higncl 
the happy ſtate and condition 
Ireland, that the peace was © 
cluded, and an army of tn" 
thouſand men ready to be it 
ported into England, of the Si 
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il and aſſection the lord lieutenant 
!for his ſervice, and that if his 
zccls would repair thither, he 
Id find the whole kingdom de- 
xed to his ſervice; and thereupon 
tvely adviſed him, without fur- 
r deliberation, to put himſelf 
ard thoſe frigates, which were 
xellent failers, and fit for his ſe- 
je tranſportation. The prince 
| him that it was a matter of 
wer importance than was fit to 
executed upon ſo ſhort delibe- 
ion, that he no ſooner arriv- 
In ſerſey than he received letters 
wm the queen his mother, re- 
uring him forthwith to come to 
ins, where all things were pro- 
Ked for his reception, that he had 
u tu of the lords of the council 
pthe queen, to excuſe him for not 
ing ready obedience to her com- 
nde, and to aſſure her that he 
uin a place of unqueſtionable ſecu- 
Miu which he might ſafely expect 
d hear from the king his father 
fore he took any other reſolution. 
ſit it would be very incongruous 
to remove from thence, and 
go into ireland before his meſſen- 
5 returned from Paris, in which 
de he might reaſonably hope to 
ur from the king himſelf, and 
wiſhed him to have patience till 
matter was more ripe for a de- 
mination, This reaſonable an- 
t gave him no ſatifaction, he 
mmended the prince's averſeneſs 
m going into France, which he 
W was the moſt pernicious counſel 
ut ever could be given; that it 
8 2 thing the King his father ab- 
med, and never could conſent 
; and that he would take upon 
ſelf to write to the queen, and 
zue her ſuch ſolid advice and 
ons that ſhould infallibly con- 
kt ber from that defire, and that 
ud abundantly ſatisfy her, that 
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his going. into Ireland was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; but that a little 
delay in the execution of it, might 
deprive them of all the fruit which 
was to be expected from that jour- 
ney, and therefore renewed his ad- 
vice and * tor loling no 
more time, but immediately to em- 
bark. Which when he ſaw was not 
like to prevail with his highneſs, 
he immediately repaired to one of 
thoſe of the privy council who at- 
tended the prince, with whom he 
had a particular friendſhip, and 
lamented to him the loſs of ſuch an 
occaſion, which would inevitably 
reſtore the king, who would be 
equally ruined if the prince went 
into France, of Which he ſpake 
with all the deteſtation imaginable, 
and ſaid, he was ſo far ſatisfied in 
his conſcience of the benefit that 
would redound from the one, and 
the ruin which would inevitabl 

fall out by the other, that he laid, 
if the perſon with whom he held 
this conference would concur with 
him, he would carry the prince into 
Ircland, even without and againſt 


his conſent. The other perſan 


anſwered, that it was not to be at- 
tempted without his conſent, nor 
could he imagine it poſſible to bring 
it to paſs if they ſhould both en- 
deavour it ; he replied, that he 
would invite the prince on board 
the frigates to a collation, and that 
he knew well he could ſo commend 
the veſſels to him, that his own 
curiolity would eafily invite him to 
a view of them, and that as ſoon as 
he was on board, he would cauſe 
the ſails to be hoiſted up, and 
make no ſtay till he came into lre- 
land. The other was very angry 


with him for entertaining ſuch ima- 


ginations, and told him they nei - 
ther agrecd with his wiſdom nor 
his duty, and left him in deſpair of 

bus 
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his Em and at the ſame 
time 


being able to compals it. 
He had no ſooner diſcharged him- 
ſelf of this imagination, but in the 
inſtant (as he had a moſt pregnant 
fancy) he entertained another with 
the ' (An vigour, and reſolved with 
all poſſible expedition to find him- 
ſelf at Paris, not making the leaſt 
queſtion but that he uld con- 
vert the Queen from any farther 
thought of ſending for the Prince 
into France, and as eafily obtain 
her conſent and approbation for his 
repairing into Ireland; and he 
made as little doubt, with the 
queen's help, and by his own dex- 


terity, to prevail with France to- 


ſend a good ſupply of money by 
him into Ireland, by which he 
ſhould acquire a moſt univerſal re- 
putation, and be the moſt welcome 
man alive to the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and tranſported with this happy au- 
' guration, he left Jerſey, leaving at 
the ſame time his two thips and his 
ſoldiers, and half a dozen gentle- 
men of quality, who, upon his de- 
fire, — many promiſes, had kept 
him company from Ireland without 
one penny of money to ſubſiſt upon 
during his abſence. 

« Whilſt the civil wars of France 
continued, and every day diſcover- 
ed treachery and falſehood in the 
court, amongſt thoſe who were 
leaſt ſuſpected, his credit grew to 
that degree both with the queen and 
the cardinal, that he was admitted 
into the greateſt truſt, and was, in 
truth, ready for the boldeſt under- 
takings, in which he had ſometimes 
ſucceſs, which he never forgot, but 
he never remembered want of it, or 
when he had ſucceeded very ill; 
und was as prepared for any new 
undertaking. And in truth, the 
changes he met with, and even the 
reparations he ſometimes receiv 
might well work upon a nature leſs 
fenguive than bu. Upon the king's 
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firſt coming to Paris after the my 
ther of his father, at which time 
ſtood poſſeſſed of the office of frers 
tary of ſtate, he had ſome very ge 
friends about the young king, v. 
did wiſh that he might receive x 
gracious treatment from his maje 
2 as a man who had bchaved hi: 

If faithfully and ſignally in g 
ſervice of his father, and beiag e 
that rank and quality as had ſeldo 
received any diminution upon t! 
2 of the crown. But! 
majeſty v uickly diſcovere 
ſuch an roar Fu for bim, that 
did not receive him with any dt 
gree of grace, nor admit him into 
ny kind of conſultation, there bt 
ing ſome perſons of inferior cond 
tion about him who had made 
their buſineſs to make the wort in 
preſſion they could of him, princ 
pally infuting into him, that 
was the moſt obnoxious perſon 1 
England, and the moſt ingratef 
to all degrees of perſons, and ther 
fore his majeſty could not do a mo 
unpopular thing than to recei 
ſuch a perſon into any kind of cr 
dit with him. Theſe and the. li 
infuſions prevailed fo far, as th 
an obſtinate averſion was too eafil 
diſcovered by thoſe who ſtood ve 
near, and he himſelt diſcerned 
ſoon enough not to expoſe himls 
till it was diſcerned by others at 


ve whi 
vn conf 
* at the 
ad the c 


Ki 


Ing was 
age with 
nd when 
du was by 


farther diſtance ; and therefore be ne 
ſpeedily withdrew himſelf from an_ logy tc 
farther attendance, and retired WW c. an 
his command in the army, whe non and 
he grew every day, and where ach conc 
pleaſed himſelf with the having 5 kcommu; 
charged his duty in the overture Pad wit 
his ſervice, and as much, that tu. be o. 
overture was rejected, the acct d of it 
tance whereof might have made reſumed h 
leſs ſolicitous to have projecutes den it wo! 
fortune, which Providence bad 14 event it; 
before him in a more ſpecious & be * 
And in his reſentments of this li bich wou 


he was naturally very me 
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ning, let the perſons be of what 
ulty ſoe ver, which were to be 
zationed upon thoſe occaſions; 
{ret within two or three years, 
her with the progreſs he made 
the war, he recovered ſo much 
edit with the perſon of the king, 
his own pure addreſs and dexte- 
ww, that he not only made him- 
acceptable to him in converſa- 
1 but ſo gracious, that he made 
in knight of the order, which was 
egreateſt honour he could beſtow, 
the moſt uſeful to the perſon 
whom he beſtowed it. And here 
gain congratulated his ſtars for 
ke neglect and affront he had for- 
ly ſuſtained, and his own geni- 
sfor the honour and reparation he 
ud wrought out for himſelf by his 
dom in ſupporting it ; and at the 
we when he — this obliga- 
n conferred upon him, the king 
u at the Louvre with his Mother, 
ud the city of Paris, with many of 
be princes, in rebellion, Whilſt 
be king and his army were about 
, Germains, he frankly under- 
ok, 7 — pretence to pay his duty 
the King, that he would intro- 
hoe officers and men enough to poſ- 
him elf of the Louvre, where the 
lng was in great jealouſy and um- 
age with the princes and the city ; 
id when the execution of this de- 
qa was by ſome accident interrupt- 
„be never thought he owed an 
plogy to the King for engaging 
ſuch an enterprize, in which his 
"on and his honour was to be ſo 


LORD DIGBY. Fr3] 
ing thought to have a hand in it, 
and the advantage would be ſo great 
to the King of France's ſervice, and 
his own glory in the luſtre of ſuch 
an action, that he was obliged- in 
honour to undertake it. 

« It is pity that his whole life 
ſhould not be exactly and __— 
written, and it would be as muc 
pity that any body elſe ſhould do 
it but himſelf, who could only do 
it to the lite; and make the-rruet 
deſcriptions of all his faculties and 
paſſious, and appetites, and the full 
operation of them; and he would 
do it with as much ingenuity and 
integrity as any man could do, and 
expoſe himſelf as much to the cen- 
ſure and reproach of other men, as 
the malice of his greateſt enemy 
could do ; for in truth he does be- 
lieve many of thoſe particular ac- 
tions, which ſevere and rigid men 
do look upon as disfigurings of the 
other beautiful part of his life, to 
be great luſtre and ornament to it; 
and would rather expoſe it nakedly 
to have the indiſcretion and unwar- 
rantable part of it cenſured, than 
that the tancy and high projection 
ſhould be concealed, it being an in- 
firmity that he would not part with, 
to believe that a very ill thing ſub- 
tilly and warily _—_— and we!l 
and bravely executed, 1s much wor- 
thier of a great ſpirit than a faint 
acquieſcence under any infelicity, 
merely to contain himſelf within 
the bounds of innocence: and yet 
if any man concludes from hence 


uch concerned, without ſo much / that he is of a fierce and impetuous 


© communicating it to himſelf, but 
Pull with all aſſurance declare, 
at he ought not to let the King 
aw of it, becauſe it could not be 
eſumed he would conſent to it, and 
tu it would be in his power to 
rent it; and therefore it ought 
de done without his privity, 


ach would abſolre him from be- 


diſpoſition, and prepared to under- 
take the worſt enterprize, he will 
find cauſe enough to believe him- 
ſelf miſtaken,-and that he hath ſoft- 
neſs and tenderneſs enough about 
him to reſtrain-him, not only from 
ill, but even from unkind and ill- 
nutured aftions. - No man loves 
more pafſiouately and violently, — 
1 2 leat 


ab 
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leaſt makes more lively exprefſions 
of it; and that his hatred and ma- 
lice, which ſometimes brake out 
from him with great impetuoſity, 
as if he would deſtroy all he diſlikes, 
it not compounded proportionably 
out of the ſame fiery materials, ap- 
pears in this, that he would not on- 
ly, upon very ſhort warning and 
very eaſy addreſs, truſt a man who 
had done him injury to a very not- 
able degree, but even ſuch a man 
as he him elf had provoked beyond 
the common bounds of reconcilia- 
tion; he doth not believe that any 
body he loves ſo well, can be un- 
loved by any body elſe ; and that 
whatever prejudice is contracted a- 
gainſt him, he could remove it if he 
were but admitted to conference 
with them which own it. No man 
can judge, hardly gueſs, by what 
he hath done formerly, what he 
will doin the time to come; whether 
his virtues will have the better, and 
triumph over his vanities, or whe- 
ther the ſtrength and vigour of his 
ambition and other exorbitances 
will be «ble to ſuppreſs and even 
extinguiſh his better diſpoſed in- 
clinations aud reſolutions, the ſuc- 


* 


ceſs of which will always depet 


upon circumſtances and coutinge — 
cies, and from ſomewhat with, iP © 
and not within himſelf, I fy = 


not imagine that ever his accivie 
will be attended with ſucceſs or { he 
curity ; but, without doubt, if ex 0 
his reflections upon the vanity | 
the world diſpoſe him to contex dung 0 
it, and to betake himſelf to a co 
templation of God and nature, ( 
to a ſtrict and ſevere devotion, 
which he hath ſometimes fon | 
temptation; if not inclination ; WM” 
if a ſatiety in wreſtling and fry 
gling in the world, or a deſpair 
* pering by thoſe ſtruggling * ſplex 
tall prevail with him to abat 
don thoſe | conteſts, and retire 
a good diſtance from the cou 
to his book and a contemplati 
life, he may live to a great a 
a long age, and will be able 
leave ſuch information and adre 
tiſements of all kinds to poſient) 
that he will be looked upon as 
great mirror, by which well di 
poſed men may learn to dreſs the 
ſelves in the beſt ornaments, 2 
to ſpend their lives to the Lett; 
vantage of their country. 
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[From the ſame Work.] ee 


«& LIE was a man of a temper 

1 and conſtitution which made 
him incapable of being happy; for, 
though he loved himſelf ore all 
the world, and believed himſelf to 
be the wiſeſt man and the beſt 
ſoldier of the nation, and had places 
and preferments proportionable to 
very great merit (when, in truth, 
he had been liberally rewarded for 
all the ſervices he had done, or 
could ever do, when he was knight- 


ed); yet, with that farourab 
opinion of himſelf, he had fo gre 
an undervaluing of all other men 
that he was more grieved and a ” 

flicted at any good fortune, ot pri 
ferment which other men artane 
to, than delighted with any pft 
motion that befel himſelf ; Thong 
contidering his great infirmiti 
his weakneſs, and his vanity, VR. allies 
were not concealed, h- bad a gr 
ter proportion of good fortune © 


CHARACTER of Sir 


man of that time. They who 
| known him throughout the 

Vue courſe of his life, did believe 

doo good ſucceſs in the world, 

der with the pride and vanity 
de contraſted from that ſucceſs, 

changed and, corrupted his na- 
* thar there remained in him 

lung of that ingenuity, modeſty, 

mmerofity which made him liked 

teloved in his younger time. 

Ae was born a younger brother 
x rery good family in the Welt, 

his father was owner of a 
y fair eſtate, and a good intereſt 
| reputation, and lived with 
r ſplendour than his neighbours 
tis own rank, which cauſed ſome 
ach and waſte in his eſtate; ſo 
u having many younger ſons, 
rare them good education, and 
| them only moderate annuities 
ſupport their pretences in the 
id. This gentleman was the 
meeſt of five or ſix ſons, and 
ws but a boy at the death of his 
er, was left under the tuition 
his mother, who was a wiſe 
Man, and took care of his breeu- 
and ſent him to the univerſity 
Orford, where he ſpent two or 
re years as well or bester than 
nlemen of that age uſually do; 
then his inclinations carried 
td to London, which was the 
upon which active men firſt 
red themſelves. As he was of 
try good extraction by his fther, 
de was by his mother allied to 
good families, which at that 
r made ſome eclat in the court, 
jermyns and the Killigrew., 
were both poſſeſſed of very fiir 
des in their ſeveral countries; 
by which, together with very 
X 02'ural faculties, they endea- 
« to promote themſelves in 


court, and were in very good 
mation there, and infected all 
alles with an appetite to plant 
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in that climate. This gentleman 
choſe firſt to ſee foreign armies 
abroad, as two of his brothers had 
done before; and fo going firſt into 
the Low Countries, be choſe to go 
into Germany with general Morgan, 


when he poſſeſſed himſelf of Stade, 


where he had ſome command, but 
his health not agreeing with that 
climate, he removed into France, 
and having ſpent ſome time there, 
returned into England, and renews 
ed his old inclinations and appli- 
cations to the court; but findin 

the aſcents there not made wi 

that expedition as they have been 
ſince, and being in his nature a little 
unſteady and irreſolute, reſolved to 


apply himſelf to ſuch a courſe of - 


life as might fit him for bulineſs, 
and fo intitle him to make other 
pretences in the court than to be a 
mere courtier, and with this reſo- 

lution he made another journ 

into France to make himſelf perk 
in that language; and from thence 
made a journey inro Spain, and 
thereby obtained a competency in 
that tongue ; and with theſe facul- 
ties and qualifications he returned 
into England to proſecute his pre- 
tences in the court. He was at 
this time generally beloved, and 
was always found in the beſt com - 
ny, where he was very acceptable, 
— a man of good parts, and 
better bred, having ſeen more of 
the world than moſt other men 
of that time, and being free from 
any lewd and ſcandalous vices ; 
and in this ſtate was well known 
in the town and in the court. And 
an occafion falling out, in which 
the king thought it neceſſary ta 
ſend an envoy to the court of 
Sweden, he was made choice of, 
and performed his employment with 
approbation, and was ſhortly after 
rewarded with a place of attendance 
about the queen, in the office of 
| gentleman 
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tleman ſewer, which was a re- 


ation the modeſty of that time 
thought a very good preferment ; 
and to himit was the more valuable, 
becauſe his family and kindred were 
very powerſul on that fide of the 
houſe, and the greateſt favours paſt 
by the queen's mediation or ap- 
obation. But the troubles com- 
ing on, he eaſily got a diſpenſation 
for his attendance at court, and 


engaged himſelf in the firſt les ies, 


and having the reputation of know- 
. ing ſomewhat of war, which few 
young . men could then pretend to, 
e commanded, the earl of Hol- 
land's qwn troop, he being then 
ee of the horſe; and particu- 
rly kind to this gentleman, That 
war was quickly ended, but it pro- 
duced another which laſted too 
long, in the beginning whereof he 
rew to be a major of horſe ; and 
Li of the court as well as the 
camp, and a man generally eſteem- 
ed, he was embarked in ſome in- 
trigues with his friends at court, 
which being ill founded, and hav- 
ing ſucceſs accordingly, he was 
forced to leave the kingdom, and 
upon his return was committed to 
the Tower by the parliament, as a 
man diſaffected to their proceedings, 
which made him more known, and 
ave him more eredit, without any 
farther inconvenience to him. 80 
when the king withdrew to Vork, 
and ſent the marquis of Hertford 
with a commiſſion to fecure the 
Weſtern parts, he, with the other 
principal r of tho. e coun- 
ties, attended the marquis to aſſiſt 
him in the command of an army; 
ſir Ralph Hopton and he bein 
looked upon as men. of the *— 
experience in martial affairs, which 
moſt of the reſt were abſolutely 
without, and ſo were deſigned to 
commands accordingly. 


This gentleman had been very 
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happy if he had been either 
litied to do buſineſs, or compe 
to be quiet without meddling 
any; but he was of fo unhappy 
conſtitution as that he had x y 
perplexed underſtanding, and 
more perplexed delivery and « 
preſſion, and yet bclieved he u 
fir for the 7 tranſa ons; a 
he was of fo reſtleſs a nature t 
he * never be quiet in a f 
condition, nor patient in a bad 
« He loved fo much to bef 
tered, that he was at the mercy 
any man who would attack h 
that way, and he paid liberally 
the ſame kind, and was a ve 
— flatterer himſelf, but of 
y ſo much as of himſelf, 
never loved his equals, and aly 
hated his ſuperiors, and was f 
governed by his interiors ; he 
a very ;odifferent underſtandi 
and a very obſcure and troub 
expreſſion in debate, but inveig} 
azainſt any thing that was concl, 
ed, and always believed himſelft 
wiſeſt man of the time, and to 
great pleaſure in cenluring t 
weakneſs and overſights in the t 
of king James, and of the co 
ſellors which governed then, 
whom, and the bufineſs, he ne: 
underſtood any thing. He was! 
of pride, and not without cour 
and would well enough have « 
charged the office of a ſoldier, it 
had known how to have obey 
Yet he valued himſelf in that p 
feſſion, as if he had been heuts 
ant-general to Julius Cæſar; 0 
yet he never executed any de 
in the command he had, with tc 
rable ſutticiency, or with any! 
ceſs. Yet he had got a habit of 
ing ſtories of his own actions, 
if he had performed miracles, 
ſuſiained the war in England by 
own virtue, without ever recent 
an affront from the enemy; and 


b accuſtomed himſelf to thoſe 
es that he had brought him- 
o believe all that he had re- 
4, He had no friends who 
ty efleemed him, and was the 
erſon alive who compaſſed all 

ſet his heart upon, purely 
ks own ambition, without any 
t or erer having done any not- 
thing, but, by a perpetual reſt- 
& and unquietneſs in himſelf, 
eng uneaſy to every body elſe; 
alecting ſomewhat which o- 
xetenders found not friends to 
them to, or that his friends 
terefore help him to, to croſs 
pretenders. If he loved any 
teu thoſe whom he had known 
ty little while, and who hal 
ſed his affection at the price 
h application, and very much 
y; and if he had any friends, 
rere likewiſe ſuch who had 
bim very little, or elſe ſuch 
bred nobody elſe. All men 


* 
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of parts who ever had a ini- 
nion of him retired — — 
and either threw him quite off, or 
lived with a dry formality with 
him; only ene, who was a worth 
perſon indeed, (Sir Hugh Pollard, 
comptroller of his majeity's houſe) 
continued kind to him till his death ; 
and being his couſin- german, and 
having ſpeat the greateit part of his 
time in his company, believed he 
was to pay that penance for the er- 
ror of his judgment; beſides, his 
own longing diſpoſition made him 
leſs acquainted with the improve- 
ment of his indiſcretions than other 
men were; besides that he was 
much eaſier in his diſcourſe to him, 
than to thoſe he knew leſs, and ma · 
ny things that he ſaid to bim the 
other believed to proceed from his 
friendſhip in communication, and 
not from the malignity of his na- 
ture.“ 


» 
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E was a man bred from his 
cradle in the court, and 
0 other buſineſs in the world 
v be a good courtier ; in the 
Fhereof he ſucceeded fo well, 
may well be reckoned in the 
kr of the fineſt gentlemen of 
a ; and, though his parts of 
were very mean, 
ed by induſtry, yet, paſſing 
Always in good company, 
fell acquainted with what 
One in all buſineſſes, he 
peak well and reaſonably to 
Foſe He was in his nature 
eil, that no man was more 
rel with, except bis intereſt 


never 


{From the ſame Work.] 


was concerned ; and inthat he was ſo 
tenacious, that he obſerved no rules 
of courteſy, reaſon, or juſtice ; in all 
other matters he offended nobody ; 
but then his intereſt could never be 
diſcerned but by his importunity, 
being very ready, for his profit, toen- 
gage himſelf in any undertaking 
where he had credit, in which he 
neither conſidered the juſtice of the 
ſuit, or the honour of the perſon 
with whom he defired to prevail ; 
but except it was for his profit, he 
never troubled himſelf heartily in 
any man's pretences, what rela ĩon 
or merit ſoever the party had to- 


wards him. He practiſed ſuch a 
B kind 
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kind of civility, and had. ſuch a 
«mean in making .profeſſions, that 
they were oftentimes miſtaken for 
: friendſhip, which he never meant, 
or was guilty of to any man; but 
did really believe that his kind 
words and exerciſe of courteſy de- 
ſerved the utmolt ſervice they could 
fibly do him. He was rather a 
over of mankind than of any par- 

: ticular perſon, and would have ; auf 
no man any harm except he could 
get by it, and then he cared not 
what he did, and thought no man 
- ought to take it ill. He was not 
miſchie vous in his nature or incli- 
nations, yet did more miſchief than 
any man of the age he lived in, be- 
ing the occuſion of more prejudice 
to the king and to the crown, than 
any man of bis coadition ever was, 
and took more pains to leſſen the 
king's reputation, and to make his 
perſon undervalued, than any other 
man did; and all this without the leaſt 
purpoſe of infidelity, or deſire of 
abating his prerogative, which he 
wiſhed ſhould be as high as any 
king's ever was, and deſired only 
that they might prevail over it over 
whom he could prevail, and in that 
regard he cared not how low his re- 
putation came to be, He was in his 
nature very coretous and tenacious, 
liberal in no degree, and denied all 
men but himſelt, and to himſelf was 
very indulvent, eſpecially in his diet, 
which was magnificent enough, and 
his table was free to all men ; but 
none ſo welcome to it as gameſters, 
all his delight and expence was in 
lay, which was the ſpunge that 
tucked in, and the gulf that ſwal - 
lowed up all he could get. His 
ambition was illimited, that no 
prince bad ſo much to give as he 
. thought he had deſerved ; and at- 
ter he had lived above forty years 
at the expence of the crown, and 


ſpent more than apy. body elſe had 


Were a 


. a temper and conſtitution t 


endowed with any kind of f 


; ay he thought the court {| 
his debt, an that his having 
in it ſo many years, had m 
much. more than he had ex 
ceived from it, If he wereeven 
ted with melancholy, it was i 
lidering what religion to 
when that which he profelled 
fo much diſcountenanced t 
was almoſt weary of it; y 
men ſo often upon their kne: 
ſo much defired to be thou 
good proteſtant by all the g 
which profeſſed that faith, and 
willingly comply with all of 
and yer took time of the Rom 
thohes to be better informed, 
reat flatterer of thoſ 

ve him, and a gre: 
ſembler to his equals and inf 
and of all vices he was leatt 
of pride, except in preferrin 
ſelf before all men, which 
could never know ; and he 


was a 


ceedingly contributed to his 
neſs ; tor though he loved n 
he believed every body lovet 
which was a great argument 
ing the maiter wit: he never! 
went any other mortificatio 
ſeeing men preferred whom 
not care for, or other men 
that which he withed to h 
himſelf. In the greateſt mile 
the kingdom, and whilſt the 
eſt and the beit men were ex 
with all kinds of adverſity, 
joyed the greateit plenty and 
and the king no ſoouer cam 
but he believed his merit in 
baniſhed was greater than an 
ſuffering could pretend to. H 
his country, as it is a goO0 

be a great man in, but wen 
It up to be made greater an 
elſe; in.a word, he would 
ry extraordinary man, it 


and if. he dies without fo 


j calamity, he may well be 
upon as a man of rare feli- 


fe was a great inſtance how 
d fortune can do towards the 
41 man without any help of 
un for being without money, 
wt friends, without induſtry, 
m one notable virtue, or the 
ation of having any, he 
ned up to offic* and honour, 
Ihe higheſt truſt in buſineſs, 
22 experience in it, or 
aty of underſtanding it: and 
en men have ever aſcended 
kch a height, per ſaltum, with- 
dimbing by ſteps. He was a 
veer brother of a broken and 
wed family, by the vice and 
nption of the perſon who raiſed 
ad fell ſcandalouſly after a ſhort 
rity, He was ſent to the 
rity, where he had a compe- 
lupport by the bounty of the 
ner; and his parts of nature 
& ſuch as were very capable of 
rement by moderate induſtry, 
te not valued them too high to 
mfr any help of that kind. 
ul the opportunity to be re- 
nended to a great perſon of 
eſs and fancy, who took him 
ts ſervice, and eſteemed him 
* more becauſe he found his 
and humour very like his 
ud believed he had ſomewhat 
ordinary in him, becauſe he 
o think ſo himſelf. He had 
* enough to make himſelf ac- 
Wie to any man who loved ro 
anfelf commended and ad- 
; nd he could perform that 
mth dexterity enough. Though 
M nothing of experience in 
by this relation, he got 
"mit and money to carry him 
Ince, and from thence into 
in a dependence upon a per- 
no knew much and talked 
* under whoſe protection be 
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ſaid forge months in Rome. He 
profited very well in underſtanding 


the languages of the places where 


he lived, and made himſelf a good 
maſter in the French tongue 4 


nd 
by his addreſs made himſelf ſo gra- 
cious to the queen and her court, 


where he was allied to ſome perſons 
who had much credit and intereſt 
there, that he was preferred by the 

aeen to be near the perſon of the 
Jake of York, by which he became 
likewiſe known to the king, His 
chief ralent was being pleaſant, and 
good company amorigſt thoſe who 
were his ſuperiors; amongſt his 
equals and inferiors his inſolence 
was intolerable. 

% He never made a notable friend- 
ſhip, nor ever loved a man of a 
clearer fame and tation, except 
he was of ſuch an inferior quality, 
as would abſolutely make him at 
his diſpoſal, He loves money im- 
moderately, and would ger it by all 
means imaginable; but his pride, 
and vanity, and ambition lead him 
into ſuch a prodigious expence, 
that his gains mult exceed all rea- 
ſonable computation if he grows 
very rich, which he does 1mpa- 
tiently defire to be, Juſtice was 
never otherwiſe conſidered or men- 
tioned by him, bur as it gave 
him occaſion and opportunity to 
euveigh againſt the law, as a com- 
pofition of nonſenſe, and not to be 
endured or ſubmitted to by ge- 
ne rotis minds; and, to expreſs is 
malice 'and bitterneſs towards the 
lawyers, who are people he envies, 
hates and contemns as all his paſhans 
and affections are engaged and in- 
volved in ſuch contradictions ; and 
yer he is not of thoſe who fancy any 
other form or model of juſtice, 
otherwiſe than that he admires 
France, and thinks fit that all kings 
and princes ſhould do whatſover 
they bave a mind tw do without 
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control, and that all that other men 
bave, ſhould be at their diſpoſal. 
If he bath any inclinations in reli- 

ion, they are to the church of 

o, being a people with whom 
he hath moſt converſed, and to 
whom he hath too much underva- 
lued the proteſtant religion (which 
he never underſtoood) to ſeem now 
to have any reverence for it; but 
ſurely he is without atfection to, at 


- cm _ 4 2 


leaſt reverence for any reli 
and entertains diſcourſe of ir, 
field wide and large for all 
miſhes of wit. In a word h 
the firſt man that ever aimed t 

reat in government without 
eaſt pretence of caring tor reli 
or of love to juſtice, and if his ( 
end in proſperity he will be a 
example, 


FF 
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[Extrafted from the Account of his Life, prefixed to the Colle! 
ä of his Hiſtorical Tracts. ] 


6 _ John Davies was one of 

that illuſtrious body of law- 
yers, who, at the commencement 
of the laſt century, adorned Eng- 
land by their learning, and by their 
writings advanced its juriſpru- 
dence. 

„He was the third ſon of John 
Davies, of Tiſbury in Wiltſhire, 
who, having been of New Inn, 
returned to his native place from 
the practice of the law, with ſuch a 
fortune as enabled him to give his 
children very lideral educations. 
Young Davies, when was not yet 
fifteen, was ſent to Oxford, in Mi- 
chaelmas term 1585, where he 
became a commoner of Queen's 
College, which has reared ſo many 
men eminent for literature. Hav- 
ing an acute mind, an attentive 
tutor, and, what is ſeldony the 
companion of genius, great appli- 
cation, he ſoon acquired a conſi- 
derable ſhare of academic knou- 
ledge. His writings, which abound 
in claſſic alluſions, are ſufficient 
proofs of his ſcholaſtic acquire- 
ments, He obtained the degree of 


- acquirements, much was tog 


JOHN DAVIES, 


Bachelor of Arts, in July 159 
appears from the Faſii. 
Davies removed, mean » 
from Queen's to the Middle 
ple, in February 1587-8, In 
carned ſociety ke ound an e 
five field, on which to diſpla 
talents. As he abridged, at a 
ſequent period, the elaborate 
rts of fir Edward Coke, we i 


infer, that he was a ſevere te. b. 
if his own works did not e ) 
how much he exerted a hu batt 


induſtry in every ſituation, 
he was high-ſpirited, perhaps 
relſome; and he interrupted 
own ſtudies, and the quiet o 
Inn, by miſdemeanors, tor 

he was fined, and by diſorder 
which he was removed from 
mons. In proportion as the 
pline of thoſe times was rigid, 
the manners of the {iucents 

tious. With the relaxation 0! 
pline, diſorders gradually 
peared, To young men of ff 


by diſcerning benchers ; an igorou 
vies, after all his frolics, W% I where - 


| to the degree of utter bar- 
in July 1595. k 
n an age when promotion was 
hal and flow, Davies, probably, 
not advance faſt in his pro- 
n, againſt ſuch powerful com- 
on as Coke, Bacon, and other 
went lawyers. He was, indeed, 
n ſeveral years behind by his 
diſcretion. ** Upon ſome little 
dition (as Anthony Wood 
bes) he baſtinadoed Richard 
in, while they were at dinner 
de Temple-hall.” This was, 
els, a grievous offence againſt 
frere manners of thoſe times, 
indeed againſt the punctilious 
litr of any times: and in Fe- 
v7 1597-8, Davies was expelled 
the unanimous ſuifrages ot a 
ty whoſe privileges he had for- 
, by an offence, dangerous 
6 members, and deſtructive of 
a. Of this outrage we are 
Wood to gueſs the provo- 
Pavies now returned to Ox- 
n the condition of a ſojour- 
\Xcording to Wood, but with 
improved by adverſity. He, 
= ſays himſ f, 


wniflreſs lately pluck'd me by the 
er, 

ay a golden leſſon hath me taught; 
made my ſenſes quick and reaſop 
char 


nd my will, and  reQify'd 
— op yd my 


this ſhelter, and with theſe 
d leſſons, our author compoſ- 
poem on the Immortali 

Soul, which he publiſhed in 
md entitled, Noſce Teip- 
If in this ſhort period he 
fled this work, which Wood 
wine, he muſt have poſſeſſed 
"gorous faculties, For we 
I Where meet with ſyſtematic 
vent, metaphyſical exact» 
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neſs, reach of thought, and ele- 
gance of dition. But his predo- 
minant quality is copiouſneſs of 
illuſtration. Speaking of the ten- 
dency of affliction tu make the mind 
ſhrink within herſelf, he thus il- 
luſtrates a truth, which moſt men 
have unhappily felt: | 


As ſpiders, toueh' d, ſeek their webs in- 
moſt part ; 
As bees, in forms, back to their hives 


return; 


As blood, in danger, gathers to the 
heart, 
As men ſeek towns, when foes the coun» 
try burn. 


In a ſtrain of wit and gallantry, 
which may have furniſhed patterns 
to Cowley and Waller, our author 
dedicated his elaborate production 
to queen Elizabeth : 


To * majeſſy, which, in the 
worth, 
Doth, like another ſun, in glory riſe, 
Which flandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her 
heavenly worth: 


Loadſlone to and loadflar to all 
eycs. 2 


« Elizabeth was ſufficiently eager 
of praiſe, which ſhe received as due 
to her charms, even in the decline 
of life, as much as to her wiſdom, 
when her government was moſt reſ- 
ed; but ſhe too feldom extended 

r patronage to the greateſt- ge- 
nius. This , however, pro- 
cuied him the notice of the great, 


and perhaps laid the foundation of 


his future fortune. ay 
« Davies was now conſidered as 
a profeſſed wit, and at length en- 
— — the notice, which greatneſs 
often yields to genius. Mhen the 
ueen was to be entertained by Mr. 
retary Cecil, our poet was ſum- 


moned to furniſh his ſhare of gra- 
tulations. And he has left us A 
Conference between a Gentlemen 


Uſher and a Poſt, before the Queen, 
| 3 3 at 
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at Mr. Secretary's Houſe, This 
dramatic eftort ot our author's muſe 
does him no great credit as a poet, 
however much it may have de- 
lighted the hearers, who came pre- 
red to be pleaſed, On the other 
and, few of our greateſt dramatic 
writers could have produced the 
Noſce Teipſum, or the Acroſtics. 
„Davies was ere long called to 
play his own part in a drama of 
greater dignity, He was choſen 
(though by what influence, it is 
now impoſſible to tell) into the laſt 
parliament of Elizabeth, which 
met on the 25th of October 1001. 
He appears to have been extremely 
active in moving uſeful bills, and to 
have been a ſtrenuous ſupporter of 
the privileges of the houſe, while 
it was not yet quite ſafe, He ſpoke 
manfully in the great debate ut 
monopolies, inſiſting, that the houſe 
ought to proceed againſt them by 
bill, and not by petition, It is 
rather remarkable, that his old an- 
tagoniſt Martin maintained the other 
fide of the queſtion. On this oc- 
cafion it was, that Hakewell atked, 
If bread was not in the long liſt 
of monopolies ? Elizabeth, perceiv- 
ing the houſe ſo greatly agitated 
as to diſregard her miniſler's apolo- 
gies, thought it prudent to recall 
the patents; and Davies was ſent 
on the grand committee; ro thank 


the queen for relinquiſhing. pro- 


jects, which, happy had it been for 
prince and people, had the legiſla- 
ture on this opcaſion aboliſhed hy 
ſtatute, | ö | ? | 

4 Davies had now acquired a. 
ation of ſome eminence, at a time 
of life when friendſhips are eufily 
formed, And he ardently wiſhed 
to be reſtored to the privileges and 


profits of a ſociety, * „ among (t 
whom, as he declared, he had re- 
ecived his chiefeſt education, and 


from whence he expected bis 
preferment.” After ſome del 
and in conſequence of ample ſ 
mithon before chiet juſtice Poph 
and other judges, he was reitor 
in Trinity term, 1601, to his f 
mer rank; Martin, at the f. 
time, forgiving an injury, w n 
both probably wiſhed to fo 
It was by the favour of lord EI 
mere, ſays Wood, that he was 
ſtored to his chamber, Certait 
is when Davies dedicated his 
Reports to that illuſtrious Chan 
lor, and worthy man, he acknd 
ledged, that lord Elleſmere “ 
been a good augel unto him, 
what might carry a ſhew of adi 
tion in another, muſt needs 
thought gratitude in him.” Fan) 
« With the influence of ſuch 1m 
tronage, and the aid of great gor 
ties, Davies continued to riſe ii 
roteflion, till the demiſe of El his | 
beth, New proſpects opened 
him, with the commencement . 
new reign. If we may believe Wy * lt 1 
great Bacon, there was, on ly, u 
memorable event, a continual | 
ing of men of good quality tou 
the king. Davies poſted with x of lc 
Hunſdon to Scotland, in or 
offer his adorations to the ri", 10; 
ſun ; and being, among other! 
lifh gentlemen, introduced to ja 
the king, ſays, Wood, ſtraigh 
aſked, if he was Noſce Teipli „ he © 
and receiving for anſwer that 
was the ſame, his majeſty aao 
oufly embraced him. Ibis conſis tach, 
was truly characteriſtic of Js 


whois known to have been of nands 
more familiar manners than ef Þ 
beth, and ſtill more torward d dthe far 
ſtinguiſn leſs merit than *With t 
flefled. If Pacon did not dc me qui 
any Davies, he wrote to hin ns inc 
he had done to every other ts of th, 


who, he thought, could ic med, the 


vl conceit of a concealed poet. 
urs was an avowed poet; Bacon 
wceated one. 
t was to the patronage of fir 
Cecil, as much as to the fa- 
r of James, that Davies was 
in 1693, ſolicitor - general to 
ind, and immediately appoint- 
[ttorney-general, Theſe offices 
quired, at that time, men as re- 
dle for prudence, as diſtiu- 
thed for knowledge. | 
#Davies was highly qualified for 
tion: and be was ſoon ap- 
ated « ne of the judges of aflize, 
by for the firſt time, ever viſited 
counties of Ireland, and 
taught, at length, a rude 
ne the difference between the 
nie opprefſion of their ancient 
ms, and the mild influence of 
lgorernment. In all theſe ſitu- 
ms, Davies obtained the praiſes 
bis ſuperiors, as a painful and 
U deſerring ſervant of his ma- 


t vas on theſe circuits, pro- 
M, which enabled him to viſit 
& province of Ireland, that he 
ruth Eleanor, the third daugh- 
x of lord Audley, who having 
puſhed himſelf in the Iriſh 
In, now enjoyed dignified caſe, 
an 3 that admired his 
ur. This lady he married: 
from her eccentricity of tem- 
de could not derive much do- 
Ec happineſs. She brought 
only one ſon, who died a youth, 
ls father's life, and one daugh- 
Lucy, who having warried 
Mnando Haſtings, carried the 


dite family of Huntingdon, 

With the extenſion of law over 
dir quiet people, law-ſuits ne- 
uud mereaſed; and as the bu- 
nah the courts of juſtice aug- 
med, the practice of Davies al- 
ncoh 1g proportion to the 


i of Davies, with his fortune, 
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greatneſs of his ſtation and his ta- 
lents, He was called to the de- 
gree of ſerjeant at law, in Trinity- 
term 1606, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, on the 11th 
ot February 1607. Theſe promo- 
tions he owed to the patronage of 
Lord Elleſmere and the Earl of Sa- 
libury, with whom he correſpond- 
ed. Sir Edward Coke was at the 
ſame time called to the degree of 
ſerjeant, being appointed chief juſ- 
rice of the Common Pleas, But Sir 
Francis Bacon was ſtill left undiſ- 
tinguiſhed behind, to the infinite 
mortification of an ambitious mind. 
« Sir John retained his office 
of attoraey-general of Ireland, not- 
withſtanding his degree of ſerjeant, 
the king having ſpecially diſpenſ- 
ed with his preſence in England. 
Theſe honours, we may cally ſup- 
poſe, did not leſſen his practice, or 
his credit ; and there remains ſuffi- 
cient evidence, that he did not diſ- 
continue his accuſtomed diligence. 
„Among his moſt laborious avo- 
cations, fir John employed much 
of his time in ſtudying the compli» 
cated hiſtory of Ireland, and in 
tracing, through various revolu- 
tions, the origin of its laws, and 
rogreſs of its conſlitution. | 
« He publiſhed the reſult of his 
inquiries ia 1612, under the well- 
known title of A Diſcovery of the 
true Cauſes why Ireland was never 
entirely ſubdugd till the Beginning 
of his Majeſty's Reign. This ela» 
borate pertormance he dedicated to 
the king, in a Latin line, which im- 
ported that it is the fipit duty ot a 
prince to know his own dominions. 
„This work is oftea quated : 


and it can never be read without 


pleaſure or inſtruction. Dr. John- 
ſon by frequently citing the Diſco- 
very, and the Noſce Teipſum, as aur 
thotities, has enrolled the writings 
of ſir John Davies among the Eng- 

B 4 lth 


liſh claſſics. Whether as an ac- 
knowledgment for this dedication, 
or as a reward for greater ſervices, 
our author was, in June 1612, ap- 
— the king's ſerjeant. But 

e not long after loſt his firſt and 
ſteady patron the Earl of Saliſbury, 
who died when his wiſdom and his 


influence were the moſt neceſſary 


to a court, ſwayed by favouritiſm, 
and to a country governed by mi- 
nions. Sir John was ſoon elected 
into a ſtill more diſtinguiſhed ſta- 
tion. Amidſt the diſtractions of ci- 
vil war, and the repoſe of ſubſe- 
quent projects of improvement, no 

arliament had been called in Ire- 

nd during the laſt ſeven and 
twenty years; yet, never were le- 

iſlative acts more neceſſary. The 

riſh nation was divided mto two 
parties, whoſe power was nearly e- 
qual. The Roman Catholics form- 
ed the great body of the people: 
the Proteſtants compoſed probably 
not more than one fourth. The laws; 
however, impoſed on the objects of 
their joalouſy many diſabilities ; and 
the proteſtants of conſequence en · 
Joyed all official profit and all poli- 
tical power. When the people and 
the government ſtand thus oppoſed 
to cach other, diſſatis faction muſt 
ever predominate, Such was the 
fate of Ireland, when manifeſt u- 
tility induced the lord deputy to ifs 
ſue writs for a new election in 1612. 
Both parties exerted the artifices 
and the violences, which accompa- 
nv ular elections, when the 
minds of the electors are ſtrongly 
agitated by hopes or apprehenſions. 
The Roman Catholic party carried 


their elections chiefly in the coun- 
ties; the proteſtant party in the 
boroughs, ſeveral which had 


been lately erected, during the pro- 
greſs of plantation. Sir John Da- 
vies was elected for the county of 
Fermannagh ; being the firſt re- 
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3 which it had ever e 
en. 
„The houſe of commons eon 
ed now of two hundred and tue 
five members. Of theſe there 
peared when the houſe met, of 
proteſtant party, one hundred 
twenty-one ; of the Roman ( 
lic, one hundred and one. Thi len! 
proximation to equality had be: 
fo ſufficient to create great intri 
and altercation in any popula 
ſembly. But, among the mem 
who were then aſſembled to ch 
a ſpeaker, and who were anim rn 
by a ſenſe of ancient antipathy a 
recent oppoſition, the tumult 
proached nearly to the bloody ſe 
of a Poliſh diet. Sir — Davies 
propoſed as — y the court 
john Everard, who had been ar! 
judge, but reſigned, becauſe he cc 
not take the oath of ſupremacy, 
ſupported by the Roman cat! 
party. The houſe divided. 
court members went out, accord 
to parliamentary form, But t 
opponents, confidering them Ned! 
as the majority of legal repreſe 
tives, placed fir John Everard 
the chair, as duly elected, and 
thing remained for the real ma 
ty but to remove the intruder 
to place the true ſpeaker in the 


chair, Ihe perſeverance of bor a; 
majority induced the minor wit] 
ſecede from an aſſembly which i 

thus found they could not bar 
All parties had hw ſo much but ; 


cuſtomed in that country to atie 
every thing by force, that the 
liament-men had not yet learnd 
defeat, or to qualify diſagree 
meaſures by fly intrigue, pe" 
cious debate, or by cloſe m X 
The great body of the people r politi 
lauded the — And we 
ord deputy Chicheſter, whole of our 
dence was equal to his firmnets 


rogued the parliament, in W 


men's minds to cool, and to 
le the ſeceding members to lay 
x complaints Feste the king. 
& moment of high paſſion, it 
4 eaſy to pleaſe either party. 
dis difficult occaſion, the lord 
had not the good fortune to 
either. W hen commiſſioners 
went by the Roman cathohe fac- 
to fate their grievances, he 
equally obliged to appear at 
jeball, for the purpoſe of de- 
bor explanation. They were 
patiently heard. Bacon, who, 
mtormey-general, was conſulred 
the affairs of Ireland, told 
james, that it was always fafe 
ep in the middle way between 
mes, The complaints about 
ſions were all declared to be 
adleſs except thoſe of two bo- 
„ which had been erected af- 
te iſſuing of the writs. The 
ats of reſiſtance were oppoſed 
fenunciations of puniſhment. 
kceders were reproached for 
rue outrages; but they were 
ed future favour, in return 
raceable behaviour. As it of- 
uppens, nobody was gratified, 
trery one was obliged to ſub- 
tecauſe there appeared no re- 
but civil war whatever 
mee, 

Our author, mean while, con- 
8 — learned men in 
emval of the antiquary ſociety, 
| having den dude d. 
but afterwards diſcontinued, 
wy revived by fir James Ley, 
4 To be aſſociated with 
nen as Cotton, Hackwell, 
, Stow, Spelman, Whit- 
n illuſtrating the progreſs of 
manners and our arts, the riſe 
r political inſtitutions, the im- 
nent of our juriſprudence, the 
ot our civiland military tran 
=, would do honour to a name 


ified than that of fir John 
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Davies, by extenſive knowledge, ele- 
literature, andeflimable wruings. 

« Our author found leiſure 
at length, in 1615, to —— 
his Reports of Caſes adju in 
the — * —— in _— Theſe 
were the re of Irith judg- 
ments which — been — 
publie, during the four hundred 
years that the l:ws of England had 
exiſted in this kingdom. They 
contain ſpecial cuſes in points of 
learning, not common, or at leaft 
not largely debated, in the Engliſh 
law books. And he ſts, that 
they were collected principally 
for the uſe of the practiſers in Ire. 
land, and to invite others in this 
kingdom, by-his example, to per- 
form the like ſervice to poſterity. 
As none had gone before him, few 
indeed have followed him, in this 
uſeful tract of illuſtrating an im- 
portant ſcience, 

« Having performed this laſt ſer · 
vice to Ireland, fir John retired, in 
1616, from a country, which could 
have been no. very agreeable reſi- 
dence, diſtracted as it now was by 
fagdion, and embittered by enthu- 
haſm. h 

Sir John now lived among men 
of learning and genius, with that 
reception which is due to one who 
had diſtinguiſhed himfelf, ſays 
Wood, as a bold ſpirit, a ready 
wit, and a great ſcholar. And, as 
king's ſetjeant, he continued the 
practice of the law; and was often 
aſſociated as one of the Judges of 
afſize, Some of his charges on the 
circuit ſtiil remain in the Muſeum,. 
as additional evidence of his laud- 
able diligence and profound know- 
ledge. 

It probably occurred to our au+ 
thor's mind, without communica - 
tion with his friend Bacon, who 
had now riſen to a ſuperior ſtation, 
from which he was ſoon to — 
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that influence in the houſe of com - 
mons gives influence in every other 
place And Pavies ſecured his feat 
tor Newcaſtle-under-Line, by what- 
ever means, in the parliament, which» 
having been called in 1620, aſſem - 
bled on the zoth of January 162c- 
21. Seldom has there appeared in 
any houfe of commons a body of 
more profound lawyers, of more ac- 
comphſhed ſtateſmen, of more vir- 
tuous patriots, than met on that 
occaſion. Sir john Davies ſeldom 
ſpoke, except on the affairs of Ire- 
land, being from his office of king's 
ſerjeant, perhaps more than from 
principle, a favourer of the court. 
When it was moved to acquaint the 
king with the grievances of Ireland, 
conſidering how much blood and 
treaſure; it had coſt this kingdom, 
ſir John ſaid, it is expreſly in the 
law books tet down, that Ireland is 
a member of the crown of England; 
et this kingdom here cannot make 
$to bind: that kingdom ; for they 
have there a parliament of their 
own. 


little credit to Ireland, that ſcarce- 
ly any man ever enjoyed the offices 
of her government, who did not 
prove for ever after her ſtrenuous 
defender, | 

„Our author found amuſement, 
by publiſhing his Noſce Teipſum and 
Acxoſties, 4 622, to which 
he. now added Orcheſtra a poem, 
on the antiquity and excellence of 
dancing. He, with great propri- 
ary, dedicated the Orcheſtra to 
Charles Prince of Wales: 


Ihe faireſt flow'r of noble chivalry; 
And oſ St. George's band the braveſt 
"I TO. - ws <q 
Then — 2 praife may be preſented 

. We 44 > - . 0 
To him, whoſe actions add more praiſe 
- thereto 13 POR 
Than all the Muſes with their pens can do. 


MEMOIRS OF. SIR JOHN- DAVIES. 


« Tt is ba remark which.does no ploy 


When compared with the d 
cation of Noſce Teipſum to Eli 
beth, this may, without much 
Juſtice, be con ſide red as a ſorry { 
net, without the vigour, the fang 
or copiouſneſs of Davies. WI 
has n obſerved of Dryc 
poems to Cromwell. a man of de 
and to Charles II. a ſovereign 
ſufferings, may be remarkel of 4 
dedications to Elizabeth and prir 
Charles. The Queen had d 
much; the Prince of Wales |} 
only danced, The lovers of p 
ry. bave lamented, that fo ing 
ous a poem as the Orcheſtra ſho 
have been left unfiniſhed ; or 
leaſt, that the defective part ſho 
be loſt. The copy youu by 
author muſt have, doubtleſs, b 
perfect. And it is only to be 
gretted, that the ſubſequent edit 
did not print from the firſt edit 
which may ſtill be found, by d 
gent enquiry, though it is not 
the Muſeum. 

« Our author, probably, w 
no more for the public. He « 
ed the ſhort remainder of 
uſeful life, in diſcharging the ( 
ties of his profeſſion, and in 
torming the offices of friendll 
While his ſovereign was prepa 
to raiſe him to higher honours. 
died of an apoplexy, in the n 
of the yth of December 16:6, 
the fifty-ſeventh year of bis 
He had previouſly ſupped with 
lord keeper Coventry, who g 
him aſſurances of being chief 
ice of England, in ihe room 0! 

andolph Crew ; but he lived 
to enjoy, for a day, the em 
ſtation, which he had amp!y e 
ed by his learning, his fervi 
and his honourable conduct. 
was buried in St Martin's cb 
in the Fields. Here a mond 
was erected, in order to intorm 


ſtority, that he had been 203 
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vilties, and a moſt excellent 
zr, both in proſe and verſe ; 
he had always tempered the ſe- 
of the lawyer with the po- 
ol the gentleman ; that he 


and 
Wy deen a faithful advocate, an 
de al judge, and a true Chriſti- 


His monument is forgotten; 
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but his works remain. Of inge- 
nious men, whe dedicate-therr la- 
bours to the inſtruction of their 
country, it ought to be the incen- 
tive, and the conſolation, that their 
publications are peruſed long after 
other monuments are fallen. 
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ANIEL FOE, or De Foe, 
as he is ſaid, by bis ene- 
u to have called himſelf, that 
nieht not be thought an Eng- 
un, was born in London, a- 
t the year 1653. His family 
probably — among 
m he received no unlettered e- 
ton; at leaſt it is plain from 
nnous writings, that he was a 
us defender of their principles, 
la (renuous. ſupporter of their 
ics, before the liberality of our 
in church and ſtate had freed 
conduct from danger. He me- 
tte praiſe due to fincerity in his 
aner of thinking, as well as to 
mity in his habits of acting, 
erer obloquy may have been 
on his name, by attributing 
"gs to him, which he was ſtu- 
w to diſavow. 


, de wrote, when he was not 
wenty, a pamphlet in 1682, 
Flt a very prevailing ſentiment 
mur of the Turks, but in op- 
mn, to the houſe of Auſtria: 
(before he was three and twenty 
*Ipeared in arms for the Duke 
Ioamouth, Of this exploit he 
$10 his latter years, when it 


n longer dangerous to avow 


"Wherever our author was edu- 


* - 
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mad from hie Life prefixed to the Third Edition of bis Hiſtory of 
the Union between England and Scotland.] 2 22 


his participation in this imprudent 
cnterpriſe, with greater men of tis 
milar principles. > 
% Having eſcaped from the dan- 
of battle, and from the 
of Jetferies, he found ſecurity in 
the more gainful purſuits of 
Vet he was prompted by his zeal 
to mingle in the controverkies of rhe 
reign of ſames II. whom he boldly 
oppoſed, by warning the diſſenters 
ot the ſecret danger of the inſidi- 
ous toleration, which was offered 
that monarch's bi . 
* „When our cnder ewediiind 
his writings, he did not think proper 
to preſerve his tract againſt the 


Turks any more than his pamphlet 


againſt the king. 

„From 1685 to 1695, heated as 
a hoſe factor in Freeman's — 
Cornhill: but the hoſier and the 
poet are very itreconcileable cha- 
racters. With the uſual impru- 
dence of ſuperior genius, he was 
carried by his vivacity into compa- 
nies, who were gratified by his wit. 
He ſpent thoſe hours in the hilari- 
ty of the tavern, which he ought 
to have employed in the calculu- 
tions of the counting-houſe : and 
being obliged to abſcond from his 
creditors, in 1694, be . 
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thoſe misfortunes to the war, which 
. were doubtleſs owing to his own 
miſconduct. He afterwards carried 
on the brick and pantile works near 
Tilhuty fort; though probably with 
no ſucceſs. He was in aftertimes 
wittily reproached, that he did not, 
like the i gyptians, require bricks 
without ſtraw, but like the Jews, 
required brieks without paying his 
labourers. He was born for other 
enterprizes, which, if they did not 
gain him wealth, have conferred a 
renown, that will deſcend the cur- 
rent of time with the language 
wherein his works are written. 
„While he was yet under thirty, 
and had mortified no great man by 
His ſatire, or offended any party by 
his pamphlets, he had acquired 
friends by his powers of pleaſing, 
who did not, with the uſual inſta- 
bility of friendſhips, deſert- him a- 
midſt his diſtreſſes. They offered 
to ſettle him as a factor at Cadiz, 
where he had had ſome previous 
correſpondence. - In this fituation 
he might have procured bufmeſs 
by his attention, and accumulated 
wealth without a riſque : but, as 


he aſſures us in his old age, Pro- 


vidence, which had other work for 
him to do, placed a ſecret averſion 
in his mind to quitting England. 
He had confidence enough in his 
own talents to think, that' on this 
field he could gather laurels, or at 
leaſt gain a livelhood; 7 
« In a projecting age, as our au- 
thor denpminates the reigri of king 
William, be was himſelf a projec- 
tor. While he was — young, De 
Foe was prompted by a vigorous 
mind to think of many ſchemes, and 
to offer: what was moſt pleaſing to 
the ruling powers, ways aud means 
for car Ta on the war, He wrote, 
as he ſays, many ſnheets about the 
coin; he propoſed a regiſtor for ſea- 
men, long before the att of purſia- 


u their cuſtomers in the p! 
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ment was thought of; be proj 
ed county banks, and factors * 
goods; he mentioned a propoſal J 
a commiſſion of inquiries into ba 
rupts eſtates ; he contrived a 
ſion office for the relief of the p 
It is always curious to trac" 
thought in order to ſee where 
firſt originated, and how it was 
terwards expanded. Projectors, f 
our author, are to be generally | 
ken with an allowance of one | 
at leaſt, However his propo at 
were taken, certain it is, that wl | 
he ceaſed to be a hober, he am 
without ſolicitation, appointed WP" D 
countant to the commitſioners 
— the duties on glas. 
t 


„ Tt is an obſervation of exp que 
ence, how impoſſible it is to prop 
a tax that has not been offered rent t 


fore. In the preſent moment, vit 
of the ways and means of De neon 
is ſurely remarkable :—*< Land 
trade,” ſays he, © have been kan. 
roughly enough. The retailers Wn" * 
the men who ſeem to call on vn 
be taxed; if not by their ne 
extraordinary good circumſtan 
though that might bear it, yet, 
the contrary in all other degree 
the kingdom, Beſides, the re ed an 
ers are the men who could 
it with leaſt damage; becauſe 1 2 
is in their power to levy it a 


of their goods; and is no more et 
paying a higher rent for 
ſhops.” Thus, as a place n 
thought our author, It ws 
ſerved for the iron age of fin 
to ſee his propoſal adopted, . 
various at s and rejections, his 
a neceſſity, which, when real pert 
tifies the meaſure that cannot i 
voided. = 

« From projects of ways 
means, De Foe's ardour ſoon 
ried him into the thorny x = 


tirie poetry”; and his muſe F 


u 1701, The True born Eng- 


«for this defence of king Wil- 
and the Dutch, De Foe was 
yrewarded. ** How this poem 
the occalion,” ſays he, of 
being known to his Majeſty ; 
| was afterwards received by 
; how employed ; and how a- 
wy capacity of deſerving, re- 
ed; is no part of the preſent 
Of the particulars, which 
wthor thus declined to tell, 
king now can be told. It is on- 
min, that for the royal fa- 
n De Foe was always grateful. 
When (the pen and ink war was 
d againſt a ſtanding army,” 
ſequent to the peace of Ryſ- 
b our author publiſhed an ar- 
ſent to prove that a ſtanding ar- 
rich conſent of parliament, is 
nconfiſtent with a free govern- 


ben the nation flamed with 
bon, and the men of Kent de- 
8 the Commons * to mind the 
c more, and their private heats 
\ De Foe publiſhed in 1701, The 
mal power of the collective 
V of the People of England ex- 
ed and aſſerted, This timeful 
ie he dedicated to king Wil- 
u 2 dignified ſtrain of ner- 
eloquence. | 
At 2 time when * union and 
ity, the one relating to our 
add the other to our religious 
de, were ſtrangers in the 
De Foe publiſhed, in 1701, 
Irecholders Plea againſt ſtock- 
$ Elections of Parliament- 
his is certainly a very per- 
pertormance, though, doubt- 
many voters were then in- 
mw dy arguments ſtill more 
me. (It is very rational 
PH,” ſays our author, © that 
o will buy will fell ; or, 


dem more rational, they publiſhed another Enquiry, in ord 
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who have bought muſt ſell. - For 
this ſeems to be a plain conſequence, 
that he who makes uſe of any 
clandeſtine method to get into the 
Houſe of Commons, muſt have fome 
clandeſtine defigns to carry on when 
he is there.“ N 

« How much ſoe ver king William 
may have been pleaſed with the 
True- born Engliſhman, he was moſt 
probably little gratified by our au- 
thor's reaſons againſt « war with 
France, This argument, ſhewing 
that the French king's owning the 
prince of Wales as king of England 
1s no ſufficient ground of a war, 1s 
one of the fineſt, becauſe it is one 
of the moſt uſeful tracts in the 
Engliſh language. 

A ſcene of ſorrow ſoon after 
opened, which probably embittered 
our author's future life, The 
death of king William deprived him 
of a protector, who, as he flattered 
himſelf amidſt his later diſtreſſes, 
would never have ſuffered him to 
be treated as he had been in the 
world. Of that monarch's memory, 
he ſays, that he never patient 


heard it abuſed, nor ever could do 


ſo: and in this gratitude to a royal 
benefactor there is ſurely much 
to praiſe and nothing to blame. 
In the midſt of that furious 
conteſt of party, civil and religious, 
which enſued on the agcethon of 
queen Anne, our author was no 
unconcerned ſpectator. He repub- 
liſhed his Enquiry into the Occaſi- 
onal Conformity ot Diſſenters, which 
had been publiſhed without effect 
three years before. He reprobates, 
with the unforbearance of the times, 
4 this faſt and looſe game of re- 
ligion;“ for_ which he had never 
met with any conſiderable excuſe 
but this, that this is no confor- 
mity in point of religion, but done 
as. a civil action.“ He ſoon after 
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130) ACCOUNT OF DE FOE, 
t ſhow, that the diſſenters are no cenſure of the book, and ſome 
ways concerned in occafional con- ple are hke to come under the . 
formity. The controverſy, which pleaſure of the government for . 
in thoſe days occaſioned ſuch vehe- in juſtice” to thoſe who are in g #| 
ment conteſts' between the two ger to ſuffer by it; in ſubmiſſo 
Houſes of Parliament, is probably the parliament and council ler 
filenced for erer; but De Foe may be offended at it; and cc 
opens this tract with a ſentiment teſie to all miſtaken people, w 
which ought never to be forgotten: it ſeems, have not penetrated i KH 
He, that oppoſes his own judg- the real defign ; the author pref 
ment againſt the current of the the world with the genuine me for 
times, ought to be backed with un- ing of the paper, which he he | 
anſwerable truths; and he, that may allay the anger of governm« 
has that truth on his fide, is a fool, or at leaſt ſatisfy the minds of (ff que 
as well as a coward, if he is afraid as imagine and deſign to inf crc 
20 own it, becauſe of the multitude and divide us:“ and proteſting ſen 
of other men's opinions. *Tis hard honeſty of his purpoſe, he reſolve, : 
for a man to ſay, all the world is if the people now in trouble mi 
miſtaken but himſelf ; but if it be be excuſed, to throw himſelf u | 
fo, who can help it.“! the favour of government, ai dich 
During the previous twenty than others ſhould be ruined fo, f 
ears of his life, De Foe had bufied miſtakes. Neither his ſubmit 
"himſelf unconſciouſly in charging neſs to the ruling powers, nor the ir 
2" mine, which now blew himſelf generofity with regard to his ben 
and family into air. He had fought ters, was a ſufficient ſhield from o b. 
for Monmouth; he had oppoſed king reſentment of his enemies. ſe beet 
James; he had vindicrted the re- was found guilty of a libel, ) plea 
olution ; he had punegy rized king tenced to the pillory, and aqua ſuch n 
William ; he had defended the to be fined and impriſoned.“ ad x 
rights of the collective body of the While, as our author tells 8", wh 
ople; he had diſpleaſed the trea- lay friendleſs and diſtreſſed i 
furer and the general, by objecting priſon of Newgate, his fag 
to the Flanders war; he had ban- ruined, and himſelf without ho; at o 
'tered fir Edward Seymour and fir deliverance, a meſſage was bro he. 
"Chriſtopher Mnſgrave, the tory- him from a perſon of honour, w 
leaders of the Commons; he had till that time he had not the 
juſt ridiculed all the high - flyers iu knowledge of. This was no leſs a 
the kingdom, and he was obliged fon than fir Robert Harley, 
"to ſeek for ſhelter from the indigna- ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com 
tion of perſons and parties, thus - who was ſoon made. ſecreta 


overpowering and refiſtleſs. -ſtate, and who afterwards de buf 
% A proclamation was iſſued, in lord treaſurer and earl of Ox ; 
January, 1702-3. offering a reward Harley approved probably o age c 
df fifty pounds for diſcovering his principles and conduct of De ence o 
- retreat. and doubtleſs foreſaw, that, d 
« He ſoon publiſhed an Expla- a factious age, ſuch a genius 
nation; though he wonders to be converted to many uſes, dus ren 
find there ſhould be any occaſion he ſent. a verbal meſſage t Tired the 


for it,” „But fince ignorance,” priſoner, deſiring to know Reg 
* ſays he, „ bas led moit men to.a .could. do for him. Our f v 


I 


; wrote the ſtory of the blind 
ia the Goſpel, concluding :— 
& that I may receive my hight, 
ben the high-flyers were 
jen from the eminence which 
bled them to do miſchief rather 
good, Harley became fecre- 
of ſtate, in 170. He had now 
quent opportunities of repre - 
wag the unmerited ſufferings of 
þ For, to the queen and to the 
ulurer, Yet our author con- 
| four months longer in gaol. 
* queen, however, inquired into 
zarcumitances, and lord Godol- 
ſent, as he thankfully acknow- 
es, a confiderable ſum to his 
* and family, and to him money 
ur his fine, and the expence of 
þ diſcharge. Here is the foun- 
wa, ſays he, on which he built 
ul ſenſe of duty to the queen, 
the indelible bond of gratitude 
ws bene factor. 
«To be relieved from gaol, muſt 
e deen a circumſtance ſuffici- 
pleaſing: but, to be employed 
uch miniſters, to be approved 
wud rewarded, and employed 
kun, while his old enemies the 
d-flyers were in diſgrace, muſt 
ſe deen extremely flattering to a 
d at once ardent and grateful. 
at he was engaged in ſeveral 
urable, though ſecret ſervices, 
F the 1nterpofition of his firſt 
cor; that he was ſent abroad, 
Tan perſonal riſques equal to 
te of a 2 on the coun- 
up, be himſelf aſſures us: but 
de bufneſe, which our author 
not think fit to explain, no 
wiedge can now be gained from 
llence of the grave. 
*Itis ſaid, though perhaps with- 
t lufficient authonty, that the 
dus remoſtrances of De Foe 
Kired the act for the encou- 
cnt of leaMing,, by veſting 
wes of printed books in the 


— 
—— 
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authors or their lens. The va- 
nity of an adminiſtration, which 
aſſected to patronize the learned, 
concurring with the mutual intereſt 
of authors and bookſellers, - pro- 
duced at length this falutary — 
that our author alone had called for 
without ſucceſs. 8 
„Our author was ſoon after en- 
gaged in more important, becauſe 
much more uſeful buſineſs. Lord 
Godolphin ſent him to Scotland, 
on an errand which, as he ſays, 
was far from being unfit for a ſo- 
vereign to direct, or an honeſt man 
to perform, His knowledge of 
commerce and revenue, his powers 
of inſinuation, and, above all, his 
readineſs of pen, were deemed of 
no ſmall utility, in promoting the 
Union. And we ſhall find him no 
inconſideraBle actor in the perfor- 
mance of that greateit of all good 
works. He attended the committees 
of parliament, for whoſe- uſe he 
made ſeveral of the calculations on 
the ſubject of trade and taxes. He 
complains, however, that when at- 
terwards ſome clamour was raifed 
upon the inequality of the prapor- 
tions, and the contrivers began to 
be blamed, and a little threatened 
a-la-mob, that it was D F. made 


it all, and he was to be ſtoned tor 


it. He endeavoured to confute all 
that was publiſhed by the popular 
writers in Scotland aguinſt the Uni- 
on: and he had his ſhare of danger, 
and, as he ſays, he was watched 
by the mob, in order to know 
where to find him; had his cham- 
ber windows inſulted ; but, by the 
prudence of his triends, and God's 
providence, he eſcaped, - In the 
midſt of this great ſcene of bulineſs 
and tumult, he collected the do- 
cuments, which he afterwards pub- 


- liſhed- tor the inſtruction of potte- 


rity, with regard to one of the moſt 
diſheul', and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt 


fon; and which has produced 
ab deſigned, beyond expecta- 
whether we conſider its in- 
on the government, or on 
bppineſs of the governed. 
knguage of this narrative, if 
pats the dignity of the great 
bm of che preſent day, has 
wr ſweetnels ; if it is not 
imcs gramm itical, it is always 
de; and if it is thought de- 
be in ſtrength, it muſt be 
jed to poſſeſs in a high degree 
5 flow of entertaining periods. 
ering the factiouſnels of the 
the author's candour is ad- 
wie, He is at once learned 
melligent. And the minute» 
mth which he deſcribes what 
by and heard on the turbulent 
where he acted a conſpicuous 
b extremely intereſting to us, 
mh to know what actually 
d however this circumitan- 
Y may have diſguſted contem- 
nous readers. Hiſtory is 
fy valuable as it tranſmits a 
Wl copy of the manners and 
nents of every age. This 
ure of De Foe is a drama, in 
u he introduces the higheſt 
and the loweſt peaſants, ſpeak- 
ud acting according as they 
each actugted by their cha- 
lie paſſions; and while the 
of taſte is amuſed by his 
the man of buſineſs may 
inſtruction from the docu- 
* which are appended to the 
ad interſperſed in every 


Labappily for his fame, De 
connection with the pillory 
maſmitted his name with no 
ſport, to poſterity, If we 
reſt ourſelves of hereditary 
Ke, and judge of him. by 
de ſaid and did, we ſhould 
riſe ſuperior, as a ſlateſman, 


{ breat men of both hdes, 
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who, having entangled themſelves 
in names, bade defiance ro common 
ſenſe; | 

The year 171: may be re- 
carded as the period of our author's 
political life, Faction henceforth 
found other a lvocates, and parties 
procured other write's to diſſemi- 
nate their ſuggeſtions, or to pro- 
pagate their talichoods, De Foe 
now lived, diſcountenanced and 
diſtreſſed, at Newington, and com- 
forted only by a wife, whom he 
loved, and by fix children, whom 
he had taken great pains to edu- 
cate, In this retirement he is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have written the well-kfown 
Life and ſurprifing Adventures of 
Robinſon Cruſoe; the firſt part 
of which was publiſh:d in 1719, 
and the ſecond before the end of 
the yer. The reception of it was 
popular, and the ſale was great; 
ſor the ttory, ſays the preface, 
« was told with mod ſty and ſe- 
riouſueſs, and with religious appli- 
cation of events to the uſes te 
which wife men alw1ys apply them; 
the inſtruction of others by ex- 
ample, and the juſſiſication of Pro- 
vidervce in all the different cir- 
cumſtances, ducing the ſufferings 
of this world.” The attention 1s 
fixed either by the ſimplicity of 
the narrative, or by the variety 0 
the incidents; the heart is amended 
by a vindication of the ways af 
God to man, and the underſtanding 
is informed by various inſtances 
the ſuperiority of the uſeful over 


the ora mental arts: the young are 


inſtructed, While the old ate a- 

muſcd. r 
„% How De Foe employed his 
latter years, it is now impoſſible 
to know, If he publiſhed The 

Family Inſſrudtor and the Plan 
Commerce, with other . ſmaller 
tracts, which are attributed to him, 
it may be truly affirme, that bis 
© 01d 
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oldage was uſefully ſpent. He died, 
in Ap il 1731, within the pariſh of 
St. Gites's Cripplegate, London, 
at an age, if he was born in 1663, 
when it was time to prepare for 
his laſt voyage. He left a widow, 
Suſannah, who did not long ſurvive 
him; and fix fons and daughters, 
whom he boaſts of having educat-d 
as well as his circumſtances would 
admit. 

« It is no eaſy taſk to aſchrtain 
the value, or the titles of .m.ny of 
our author's writings, if we except 
thoſe which he corrected himef 
and publiſhed in his liie-time. His 
poi, whether we regard pro- 
pricty of ſentiment, or ſweetneſs 


of numbers, may, without hm 


loſs of pleaſure or profit, be ro ut, 
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[Extracted from Savany's LETTERS on Ever. 


6 LI BEY was born in Na- 
| tolia, in 1728, and receiv- 
ed at his birth the name of Jouſeph, 
Joſeph. Daoud his father, a Greek 
prieit, of one of the moſt dillin- 
guiſhed families in the country, 
daſigned him to ſucceed to his dig- 
nity, and neglected no part of his 
education, but fate had otherwiſe 
ordained, Art thirteen years old, 
Joſeph, hurried on by the ardour 
of his age, was hunting with other 
oung men ina neighbouring foreſt ; 
robbers tell upon them, and car- 
ried them off, in ſpite of their cries 
and their reliſtance, The fon of 
Daoud being taken 10 Grand Cairo, 
was ſold to Ibrahim Kiaia, a lieu- 
tenant of the Janizaries, who had 
him circumciſed, clothed him in 
the dreſs of the Mamalukes, and 
called him by the name of Ali, 
under which he has been fince 
known, He gave bin maſters of 
> OS 


ed to thoſe, who in imit Son ff 
Pope, poach in the fields of 6 r 
lete poetry for brilliant thouy + 
telictties of phgafe, or-for 4 bo 
rhymes. De Foe's eccleii11iR >» 
Pamphlets way be relingquifirad Naim 
the peruſal of thoſe who delicht | the 
ecele ſiaſtical polemics. But 3 
tracts, political and com: 
the lovers of that liberty wn e 
ably defended, and the friends mi 
that trade which he liber * 
plained, muſt wiſh to fee reſc; en 
from oblivion, and republil = M 
without the contamination of n "vx 
ter leſs engaging and inſtructive he f 
utneſs, 
the aff 
ging th 
| might 
m iti 
t of p 
Was CA 
the Turkiſh and Arabic langu AP * rc: 
and of horſemanſhip. Coupe ang 
to give way, he deplored in ed m 
heart the loſs of his parents, lüp, 
his change of religion. Inien er. 
the kind treatment of his pal He re 
the dignities with which his va ef, T. 
flattered him, and above a!l, tn:WiW*ticd 
ample of his companions, gave aravar 
a reliſh for his new ſituation. n! 
vivacity of his mind afforded to elcor 
the means of diſtinguiſhing him red they 
In the courſe of a few years Al 
was perfect maſter of the langue the 
that were taught him, and 6 ed, anc 
excelled in all bodily exerc ar, that 
None of the Mamalukes mange Ed kil 
horſe with more addrets, nor f pt. ( 
the javelin with greater tor, Ong 
made uſe of the ſabre and to ave 
arms with more dexterity then! a Cach 
His application to ſtudy, and Mecipita 
—_— manners, made him 6 $ mud 
Ibrahim Kiaia, Charmed wit ang 
tal his pa 


« Victory 


it, he raiſed him rapidly to 
different emplovments of his 
aſehold, He ſoon attained the 
of Selicta / Aga, ſwordbearer, 
of Kaſnadar, treaſurer. The 
licence he diſplayed in theſe 
plorments gained him more and 
the good graces of his patron, 
created him a Cachef at the 
dal two and twenty. 

«Become a governor of towns, 
nanifeſied his natural equity in 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
iſceroment in the acquiſition 
the Mamalukes, to whom he 
moured to communicate his 
us, It was here he laid ſecret- 
the foundation of his future 
zneſs, Not only had he gain- 
the affection of Ibrahim, but 
ng that the favour of the Pa- 
a might be made ſubſervient to 
mitious views, he made a 
ut of pleafing him. This vice- 
F was called Rahiph ; he was a 
n of real merit, diſcovering in 
young Cachef an upright and 
ed mind, he granted him his 
ſip, and declared himſelf his 
etor, 

He remained ſeveral years a 
def, His patron, Ibrahim, be- 
tktted Emir Haji, or prince of 
aravan, which is the ſecond 
qty in Egypt, he took him with 
a eſcort the pilgrims. In their 
h they were attacked by the 
ws. Ali fell upon them at the 
K of the Mamalukes he com- 
ed, and behaved with ſo much 
ur, that he repulſed the ene- 
ad killed a great number on 
pt, On his return, ſeveral 
. being collected, were deter- 
to arenge their defeat. The 
3 Cachet gave them battle. 
Mcipitated himſelf like light- 
3 midſt their ſquadrons, and, 
"mng every thing that op- 
us paſſage, he obtained a 
"ary, The Arabs appear- 
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ed no more. Ihrahim did juſtice 
to the ſervices of his lieutenant in 
full councii, and propoſed to create 
him a Sangiak. Ibrahim, the Cir- 
eaſſian, an enemy to the former, op- 
p ſed it with all his might, and em- 
ployed all his eloquence to prevent 
a nomination which diſpleaſed him. 
The Emir Haji prevailed. Ali was 
nominated by the Divan ; Eddin 
Mohamed, the Pacha, confirmed 
this choice, clothed him with a 
caftan, and gave him, agrecable ta 
cuſtom, the Firman of Bey. 

6 Become now one the 24 
members of the republic, he nevec 
forgot his obligations to his patron, 


and defended his intereſts with an 


admirable conſtancy, In 1758 the 
Emir Haji was murdered by the par- 
ty of Ibrahim, the Circaſhan, From 
this moment Ali meditated ven- 
geance, For three years he con- 
cealed in his heart his reſentment 
for this murder, and employed all 
the reſources of his mind to arrive 
at the poſt of Scheik Elbulad, the firſt 
dignity of the republic. in 1763 
he attained that dangerous title, the 
ſummit of his ambition. Soon at- 
ter, he revenged the blood of his 
protector, by ſacrificing Ibrahim, 
the Circathin, with his own hand. 
In committing this deſperate action 
he followed the impulſe of hatre1 
rather than of prudence ; for it raĩſ- 
ed up numerous enemies againit him. 
All the Sangiaks, at: ached tothe par- 
ty of the Circaſſian, conſpired againit 
him. Expoſed to their intrigues, 
and on the point of being murder- 
ed, he ſaved himſelf by flight. Af- 
ter rapidly crofſing the deſaits of the 
iſthmus of Suez, he repaired to je- 
ruſalem, Having gained the good 
graces of the governor of that city, 
he thought himſelf in ſaferr., Bur 
friendſhip bas no facred aſylum a- 
mongſt the Turks, when oppoſed 
to, the commands of the deſpot. 
His enemies were afraid of him, e- 
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ven in his exile. They wrote to 
the Porte to demand his death, and 
orders were immediately ſent to the 
overnor to ſtrike off bis head. 
— Rahiph, his old friend, 
now one of the members of the 
Divan, gave him timely warning, 
and ad viſed him to fly from ſeruſalem. 
Ali therefore anticipated the arrival 
of the Capigi Bachi, and took re- 
fuge with Scheik Daher, prince of 
St. John of Acre, This reſpect- 
ableold man, who for fifty years had 
defended his little principality a- 
gainſt the whole forces of the Ot- 
toman empire, received with open 
arms the unfortunate Scheik Elbalad, 
and afforded him hoſpitality, that 
ſacred pledge of the ſafety of man- 
kind, whoſe holy ties are never vi- 
olated by the Arabs. He was not 
long in diſcovering the merit of his 
gueſt, and trom that moment load 
ed him with carefſes, and called 
him his fon. He exhorted him to 
ſauppoit adverſity with courage, 
fl.ttered his hopes, ſoothed bis for- 
rows, and made him taſte of plea- 
ſures in the boſom even of his diſ- 
grace. Ali Bey might have paſſed 
his days happily with Scheik Daher, 
but ambition, that p:eyed upon him, 
would not ſuffer him to remain in- 
active. He carried on a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the San- 
giaks attached to his intereſt. He 
inflamed their zeal by the tempta- 
tion of better government. 'The 
prince of Acre, on his part, wrote 
to his iriends at Grand Cairo, and 
urged them to haſten the recall of 
the Scheik Elbalad. While this 
was going on, Rahiph, now grand 
viſier, opealy eſpouſed the intereſt of 
his old friend, and employed all his 
credit to obtain his rc-e{tabliſhment, 
Theſe difterent means ſucceeded to 
the wiſhes of Ali. the bevs in- 
vited him to return to Grand C-iro, 


and to reſume his dignity, He ſet 
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off immediately, and was receiy 


with the acclimations of the peop 1 l 
„The Scheik Elbalad reo 
was neverthele's perfect! acquai ue 
ed with the prevacioulack of 3 
ſituation. He could never rec + 
upon a tranquil adminitratic 5 A 
Hatreds were ſtifled, but not e — 
tinguiſned. On all fides the fio 
was gathering around him, E. 
thoſe whom the murder of 11 15 
him, the Circaſfan, had offend D 
were conſlantly ſpreading ſa.res 5 
him. All his penetration was 1 
2 to avoid them. They N .. 
ed only for a favourable occaſio I 
let their reſentment break out. * 
death of Rahiph, which happe: C 50 
in 1763, furniſhed them this opp qu 1 
tunity. They threw off the m W: | 
and declared open war again H 1 
On the point of periſtung, be. « 
ſcaped into Arabia Felix, vititing 1 
coaſts of the Red Sea, and ot ot) 
more took refuge with the Scheil al 1 
Acre, who received him with . 11 
ſame tenderneſs. Th's wiſe * 
man, taught by the experience "Ws 
fourſcore years, had gone thro” : 7 
every reverſe of fortune He ko. and 
calculated to furnich conſolation 1 
the wretched. He charmed by "ſt x 
wiſdom, of his converſation the ard 
leſſneſs of his gueſt ; he revived * 1 
courage by the hope of a hup| | * 
hereafter, and endeavoured to ny... # 
him forget his misfortunes. Wh . | 
he was alleviating his deſtiny, why 
Sangiaks of the party of Ibral bn 15 
the Circaſſian, truſting in the t Jacken 
deſtruction of their enemy, ad he wee 


doned themſelves to all ſorts ot 1 
ations, and perſecuted thoſe | 
were devoted to the intere.(s ot 
This imprudence opened tie 6 
of the majority. They perct 
that they were the dupes of 4 
ambitious men, and, to fireng! 
their party, recalled the Scheit 


balad, and promiſed to fup 


l their power. He ſet off 
eediately, with the embraces of 
C&eik Daher, who proffered the 
xi wiſhes for his proſperity. 
bk return to Grand Cairo, in 
& Al: held a council with his 
ums. He repreſented to them 
noderation had only excited to 
wee the friends of Ibrahim, that 
ing but flight would have ſav- 
lin from their plots ; and that, 
lehre the common ſafety, theſe 
ent ſpirits muſt be ſacrificed. 
& whole afſembly applauded this 
lion, and the next day they 
off the heads of four of them. 
& execution inſured the tran- 
Wity of Ali. He faw bimſelf at 
kead of the government, and 
te ſpace of fix years he raiſed 
ten of his Mamalukes to the 
ty of Beys, and one of them 
bz of ſanizary Aga. The prin- 
were Mahomed Abou Dahab, 
tk, Mourad, Haſſan, Tenta- 
, nd Ibrahim. 1 he firſt was 
wuntryman, He purchaſed him 
75%, and had a particular af- 
im for bim. 3 
dopreme chief of the repub- 
de adopted every meaſure to 
Ker her power durable. Not 
ent with increaſing his Mama- 
$ to the number of fix thou- 
de took into pay ten thouſand 
dai. He made his troops ob- 
the moſt rigid diſcipline, and, 
wntinually exerciſing them in 
bodling of arms, formed excel- 
MNolders, He attached to him- 
lie young men who compeſed 
wulchold, by the paternal at- 
he paid to their education, 
bore Il by beſtowing favours 
ward on thoſe who were the 
"worthy, His party became ſo 
mul, that ſuch of his col- 
as were not his friends, 
Wed his power, and did not dare 


Wart dis projects. Believing 
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his authority eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 
baſis, he turned his attention to the 
welfare of the people. The Arabs, 
diſperſed over the deſerts, and on 
the frontiers of Egypt, committed 
ravages not to be ſuppreſſed by a 
fluctuating government. He de- 
clared war, and ſent againſt them 
bodies of cavalry which beat them 
every where, and drove them back 
into the depth of their folitudes; 
Egypt began to reſpire, and agri- 
culture, encouraged, flouriſhed once 
more in that rich country, Having 
r-ndered the chiefs of each village 


reſponſible for the crimes of the ins 


habitants, he puniſhed them until 
the authors of the offence were de- 
livered into the hands of juſtice, 
In this manner, the principal eiti- 
zens looked after the publie ſafety, 
and for the firſt time, hnce the eom- 
mencement of the Turkiſh empire 
the traveller and the merehent could 
paſs through the whole extent of 
the kingdom, without the appre- 
henſion of an inſult. Acquainted 
with the excefſes of mercenary ſok 
diers, both in the capital and in 


the provinces, he ordered the 


ſ.ns injured to addreſs their com- 
p'aints immediately to him, and he 
never failed to do them juſtice. 

« The Scheik Elb«lad, wiſh 
ing to give a freſh proof of his 
friendſhip to Mahomed Abou Da- 
hab, and to attach him by an indifa 
ſoluble tie, beſtowed his ſiſter in mar- 
riage on him. For three days their 
nuptials were celebrated by illumi- 
nations, by horſe races, and brill. 
ant entertainments. But this was 
only accumulating favours on a tra- 
tor, who was meditating in ſilence, 
the ruin of his benefactor. Con- 
need ſecretly with the remains of 
Ibr.him's family, he aſpired to the 
ſovereign power. Ambition and 


thirſt of gold had corrupted his 
heart. Every method by whieh be 
C3 
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might poſſibly attain the dignity of ranean. The Scheik EIbaad, 
Scheik Elbalad appeared to him le- cording to cuftom, levi.d dat 
gl-imate. The Sangi-ks with whom thouſand men to ſend to the. 
he had an underſtanding, being no ance of the Grand Siguior. Hi 
ſtrangers to his avarice, gave him nemics availed th: miclves v/ 
conſiderable ſums to engage him to circumſtince to ruin him, T 
put Ali out of the way. Knowing wrote to the Divan of Conf 
how difficult his own vigilance, aud nople, that the troops he was 
the love of thuſe About him, ren» lecting were deflined to ſerve in 
dered the execution of this plot, Ruſfian armies, with which g 
and fearing for his life, he deferred he had formed a treaty of allia 
ir to a more favourable moment, The leiter was ligned by {ey 
and kept the gold. But to increaſe beys. The calumny was cic 
the confidence of his friend, and without farther exam'nation, 
ill more to blind him, he d {covered the Sultan immediately ditpard 
the conſpiracy. This confeſſion ſuc- a Capigi Bachi, with tou: fate 
ceeded beyond his expectation. The to take off his head, Fortuna 
tenderneſs of Ali for a brother-ir- for Ali, he had a truſty agent i 
law, to whom he thought himſelf council, He ſent «|, ui haut 
indebted for his life, became exceſ- of time, two couriers, one by 
five. Abou Dahab never loſt fight the other by land, to cquaint 
of his infamous project. He at- with this treach. ry. They ar 
tempted the fidelity of Tentaoui, before the grand ſignior's we 
and offered him 3c0,000 livres to gers. The Scheik Elbalad k p 
murder his patron whilſt he played matter ſecret. He ſent to T 
at cheſs with him, This brave chief oui, in whom he placed great 
flew immediately to acquaint Ali fidence, and, diſcovering to hin 
with the propoſal. The Scheik El- myllery, commanded him to 
balad, too much prejudiced in fa- guiſe himſelt like an Arab, . 
vour of Mahomed, only laughed go with twelve Mamaluke:, (nun 
a, At it, he traitor defeated in this, miles diſtant from Cairo, n; 
tried another method. He endca- for the grand fignior's cmiſ 
voured to force his wife to poiſon You will take from them, ad: 
a brother {he loved, by preienting their diſpatches, and you n 
him a diſh of coffee. She rejected them to deu. Kolut 
the propoſition with horror, and 6 Tentaoui acquitted himſe 


: 1 0 gu 5 promi 
ſent a faithful flave to conjure Ali fectly well of his commiltiun, b thoſe | 
to be upon his guard, and to fear ter waiting ſome time in the wer yr 


every thing from Abou Dahab, :s aſſigned him, till the Capiy! | 


"He had 
his moſt dangerous enemy. So ma- and his ſatcilites made their ap 


* ſurrey 
ny Warnings ought to have opened ance. He laid hold ot 2 wa 4 
his eyes, but his tenderneſs for him ſens, wreſled from theme! c what ad, 
was exceſſive, He could not be- oder, flew them all, arc g tom the 
lieve in crimes his own heart re- them in the ſand. Poſſeſled of thoſe 


volted at, and the conſciouſneſs of firman the Schcik Elbalad * 
his bounties removed every appre- bled the chicfs of the repub. 
henfion, 8 after communicating it, hes 

„In 1768 the Ruſſians declared ed ihem: “ How long ſhall u 
war againſt the Porte, and their mit to be the victims of the ( 
Kcets penetrated into the Mcditer- tiſm of the Ottoman 2 


f them 1 
Wo arr 
T thouſa; 
We, The 
de Pave ti 
Wat of t. 


rfi 


dence can we have in treaties 
wh her? A few years ſince, ſhe 
we a part of the chiefs of this 
public periſh, contrary to all juſ- 
ke: Several amongſt you witnefl- 
{that bloody execution, and ſtill 
L.: the marks of it. Behold the 
Wd of four of your colleagues, 
# which this marble we are this 
ment treading on is ſtill red. Ho- 
kr ms ceath is order-d To-mor- 
will be demanded the head of 
mn who ſhall fill my place. This 
de mament to ſhake off the yoke 
a deſpot, who, violating our pri- 
kres and our laws, ſeems to diſ- 
be of our lives as he thinks pe 
Let us join our arms to thoſe 
ia. Let us free this r-pub- 
from the domination of a barba- 
mailer, Aid me with your et- 
In, and J will anfwer for the li- 
ef Eoypt.” This diſcourſe 
Wuced all the effect that Ali bad 
nzht to expect trom it:; the ſix- 
1 bers of his party exclaimed 
th one voice, that war muſt be 
tlred aguinſt the grand fignior, 
| as were of a contrary opiai- 
mahle to oppoſe it, promiſed 
ond it with all their power. 
t Pacha received an order to quit 
It in four and twenty hours. 
* Scheik Elbalad communicated 
V reſolution to the Prince of A- 
, promifing to join his troops 
d thoſe of Egypt, in order to 
wer Syria. 

*He had formerly, as we have 
ſurveyed the are and the 
an coalt of the Red Sea. Judg- 
Wat advantages he might de- 
om the commerce and produc- 
not thoſe countries, if he could 
them to his government, he 
W two armies, the one of rwen- 
* thouſand cavalry, the other 
Me, The command of the for- 
de gave to his brother-in-law, 
that of the ſecond to Iſmael 
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Bey. Abou Dahab was to attack 
Arabi i Felix, and the interior pro- 
vinces ; Iſmael, the maritime towns 
and the ſca-ports, He gave the ge- 
neral the plans they were to follow, 
and equipped a fleet to coaſt * 
the Red Sea, and ſupply them wit 
proviſions. He had calculated like 
an able warrior, the obſtacles they 
had ro ſurmount, and ſucceſs de- 
pended on their fidelity in carrying 
his orders into execution. l he E- 
gyptian cohorts left Egypt in 1770. 
Vhilit they were on their march 
to the conqueſt of Arabia, the Sche- 


ik Elbalad remained in the capital, 


where he gave up his whole atten- 
tion to the internal police of the 
kingdom, and to the happineſs of 
the people. 


© The cuſtom-houſes of Egypt 


had long been in the hands of Jews, 
who committed horrid depredatione, 
and harraſied foreigners with impu- 
nity, He removed them, and en- 
truſted their adminiſtration to Chriſ- 
tians of Syria with a particular re- 
commendation to favour the Euro- 
pean merchants. He was ſeqlible 
how flouriſhing Egypt might be- 
come by commerce. His project 
was to open it to all the nations of 
the world, and to render it the em- 
porium of the merchandize of Eu- 
rope, India, and Africa, To ef- 
fect this, it was only neceſſ:ry 0 
provide for the ſecurity of the 
caravans, and to put the merchants 
under the protetion of the laws; 
which he did, by checking on eve- 
ry fide the vagabond Arabs, and by 
eſtabliſhing ar Grand Cairo, Selim, 
Aga, and Solomon, Kiaia of the 
Janizanes, to protectthe merchants, 
and to ſee juſtice done them. With 
the ſame view he ordered his gene- 
rals to leave offic&s in the ſea ports 
they might take, to receive the veſ- 
ſels from India, and to defend them 
againſt the natives of the country. 
C 4 He 
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4 the capital, where his rival 
100 powerful, He kept along 
weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea, 
ea the Deſert, and marched into 
xr Egypt. It was then he 
b an open diſplay of his ori- 
ul intentions. He took Girge 
{ ther important towns, by 
or by addreſs, he gained the 
4 who commanded there, and 
ended towards Cairo. 
« Ali Bey repented, but too 
| haring followed the emotions 
bis heart rather than the dic- 
x of prudence, by placing in the 
ads of a traitor a command with 
ich he ſhould never have en- 
wed him. He ſtill had reſources, 
the haltened to oppoſe them to 
enemy. Having collected twenty 
wand men, he put at their head 
nel Bey, on whoſe experience 
| fidelity he thought he could 
tly reckon. Abou Dahab was 
umped near Gaza; Ali ordered 
general to take poſt near to Old 
o, and prevent the enemy from 
ug the river. Nothing was 
eaſy ; but the veriidious 
tel, baſely betraying the in- 
ws of his patron, formed a 
ay of alliance with Abou Dahab, 
i paſſed over to his camp. The 
Non of the two armies was a 
wderliroke for the generous Ali. 
the firſt emotions of deſpair, 
termined to ſhut himſelt up 
ne caſtle of Grand Cairo with 
ten brave adherents, and to 
7 bimſelf under its ruins. The 
ot Scheik Daher, who loved 
a, repreſented to him the folly 
Ws reſolution, and conjured him 
* more to eſcape with them to 
ohn of Acre. He felt the 
em of their council, and fol- 
dit. He wrote inſtantly to 
ut Orlow, requeſting him to 
= ome warlike ſtores, and ſome 


= to him into Syria, He 
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entruſted theſe diſpatches to the 
Armenian Jacob, who had already 
acquitted himſelf of a fimilar 
commiſſion, collected his treaſures, 
and loaded them on twenty camels. 
He ſent to demand hom Mallem 
Reiſk, whom he had made intendant 
of the revenues of Egypt, all the 
money. he had collected; bur the 
knave had hid himſelf, and it was im- 
poſſible to find him. In the middle 
of the night, Ali Bey, accompa- 
n1-d by the ſons of Sch-ik Daher, 
Tentaoui, Ruſſuan, Haſſan, Kail, 
Mourad, Abd, Errohman, Latif, 
Mouitafa, Ibrahim, Zoulficar, Ha- 
cheph, Oſman, un Aga, and 
Soliman, Kiaia of the Jamzaries, 
all beys of his creation, and about 
7000 troops, left Cairo for the third 
time, and fled acroſs the deſerts. 
He carried with him twenty-four 
millions of livres (about one mil- 
lion ſterling) in gold and filver. 
Atter tive days forced march, he 
arrived on the 16th of April, 1772. 
at the gates of Gaza, and his troops 
began to breathe. The treaſon of 
two men, on whoſe friendſhip he 
had the ſtricteſt claims, rent his 
heart with ſorrow. He ſhuddered 
at the very name of Abou Dahab, 
and his blood boiled in his veins. 
This agitation, added to the fatigue 
of ſo difficult a rout, brought on 
a ſerious malady. A prey to the 
moſt gloomy melancholy, he looked 
for death with a ſort of conſolation. 
Liberty procured to Egypr, Arabia 
ſubmitted to his ſway, juitice eſta- 
bliſhed in the cities, commerce 
flouriſhing, the good he had already 
done the people; all thoſe advan- 
tages, which it was the wiſh of his 
heart ſtill farther to procure them, 
he ſaw for ever vaniſhed, and this 
bitter reflection filled the menſure 
of his misfortunes. Whilſt he was 
cruelly ſufferirg under theſe poig- 
nant cares, the Scheik Daher, that 

re- 


| 
| 
| 
1 
'þ 
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reſpectable old man, his faithful 
friend, his protector in adverſity, 
came to viſit him in his tent. After 
mingling his tea's with thoſe of 
Ali, he called him his fon, and 
tried by exhortations full of ſenſe 
and tenderneſs, to communicate 
ſome comfort to his ſorrows. He 
repreſented to him that bis tuation 
was not deſperatr, that the Ruſſian 
quadron was at hand, and thar, 
with this ſuccour, he might ſtill 
rezain the dignity from which he 
had been precipitated by treaſon. 
How powerful are the tender con- 
ſolations of friendſhip on ſenſible 
hearts! It is a ſalutary balm that 
penetrates all our ſenſes, and heals, 
as it by enchantment, the wounds 
both of the foul and of the body. 
Ali experienced its effects, and 
hope once more appeared to renew 
the lamp of life. The Arab prince 
had brought with him a phybci-n, 
whom he left with his ſick friend, 
and he recovered his health in a few 
weeks, | | 
« A detachment of the Ruſſan 
* appearing before Acre, 
Ali took the advantage of this op- 
rtunity to wri:e to count Oriow. 
He made the ſame requeſt as before, 
deiliring him to ſend him ſome 
cannon and engineers, and à corps 
of three thouſand Albanians. He 
aſſured him, that immediately after 
his reinſtatement, all the forces of 
Egypt ſhould be at his diſpoſal. 
Be tives this, he addreſſed a letter io 
the Czarina, in which he ſolicited 
her alliance, and propoſed to her 
a commercial treaty with Egypt. 
Zulficar Bey, the — of theſe 
diſpatches, was commiſſioned to 
8 to the Ruſſian admiral three 
ne horſes, richly capariſoned, It 
is certain. that it Ruiſia had only 
fent this feeble ſuecour to the 
Scheik Elbalad, he would have 
triumphed over his euemies, and 
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have been proclaimed king of B 
Nor can it be doubted from | 
character, and every concurs 
circuniſtance, that he would ha 
delivered into the hands gf + 
Ruftans the commerce ot the ca 
ern world, and have granted the 
por's in the Red Sea and the M 
diterranean. This alliance mig 
have operated a total change 
affuirs in the Eaſt. The Ruf 
ſhips ſet fail for Paros the 18th 
May, 1772, and conducted t 
ambaſſador of Ali. 

«© The precipitate retreat of 
bou Dahab had given the Te 
time to regain their poſſeſſions, a 
to forufy them. Having formed 
corps of fix thouſand men, he g. 
the command of it to the bra 
Tentaoui, and ordered him to 
tack Seide. Scheik Lebi, and Sc! 
ik Crim, one the ſon, the other t 
ſon-in-law of the prince ot Ac 
joined the Egyptian chief, at 
marched in concert with him 
their route they fell in with the 
lebrated Haſſan Pacha, who » 
expecling them, in an advanta 
ous poſt, at the head of thin 
thouſand men. Notwithitznvi 
their inferiority, they cid not | 
titate to give him battle. Ti 
cavalry was excellent. They ri 
edin a body on the Turks, bro 
through their ranks, cut a g 
number of them in pieces, and | 
the reſt to flight. The tug 
conveyed the alarm to Seide, whi 
inſtantly opened her gates to! 
conquerors. Tentaou leaving 
garriſon in the town, under the 
ders of Haſſan Fev, returned tot 
camp, where he received the os 
pliments of Ali, and of the prince 
Acre, : 

« On the 13th of Auguff, nt 
ſame year, Ali marched againſt } 
fa, accompanied by the vailants 


of the Scheik Daher, 
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« After the capture of Jaffa, the 
clk Elbalad led his troops to Ra- 
uw which was carried ſword in 
ani, Theſe ſuccefles raiſed the 
pes of his partizans, aud inſpir- 
bim with the confidence of re- 
wing triumphant to Grand Cairo, 
ubad conſtantly maintained a cor- 
roadence with the chiefs of the 
izarics, Who have great power 
pthe capital, The promiſes with 
mich be flattered them, and the a- 
ron with which +bou Dahab's 
rice inſpired them, determined 
kem openly to eſpouſe his party, 
md to demand his recall. They 
mote to him that he might return, 
a that they would defend his in- 
gets, This news overwhelmed 
in with joy; he imparted it to his 
bends, and prepared for his re- 
wn to Egypt. Scheik Daher was 
a different opinion, He adviſed 
in to wait the promiſed ſuccours 
# tie Ruſſians, to foment diviſions 
wongſt the chiefs of the republic, 
þ be previoufly well aſſured of the 
Upoktion of the troops in his fa- 
our, and not raſhly riſk his for- 
ure and his life, Theſe counſels, 
kated by prudence, were not fol- 


Grand Cairo, and humble his 
memics, fondly imagined he was 
zuching to victory. He collect- 
the garriſons of the conquer- 
@ towns, raiſed contributions in 
dem, arrived at Gaza, the 21ſt of 
* and left it on the 4th of 
nl 1773, 
„His whole cavalry conſiſted of 
9 thouſand men, and two hun- 
Hand fifty mamalukes. Three 
bouland four hundred Mograbi 
mpoſed his infantry, Tenta- 
% Kalil, Latif, Haſſan, Abd 
nohman, Mourad, Selim the 
% and Soliman Kiaia of the 
Mzaries, were all bis remain- 


by bers, Six hundred and fifty 


wed, Ali, impatient to return 


horſe commanded by- the ſon and 
ſon-in-law of Scheik Daher, accom- 
panied this little army, which form- 
ed in all fix thouſand three hundred 
and ten combatants. 

„Abou Dahab had ſent twelve 
thouſand men to Salakia, a town 
ſituated on the iſthmus of Suez, to 
oppoſe Ali's paſſage. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as he approached this place, 
theſe troops advanced to meet him, 
and ranged themſelves in line of 
battle. The Scheik Elbalad, with- 
out heſitation, accepted the. chal- 
lenge. He ruſhed upon them with 
the rapidity of lightning. He 
fought ſabre in hand at the head of 
his Mamalukes, who, encouraged 
by his preſence, carried dedruction 
through the ranks. The enemy 
ſuſtained this terrible ſhock for four 
hours. At length, - penetrated ia 
all parts, they fled into the deſert, 
leaving a great number of dead up- 
on the field of battle. This glori- 
ous victory encouraged the little 
troop of Ali, u ho thought them- 
ſelves invincible under ſo brave a 
leader, Profiting by the ardour of 
his warriors, he advanced directly 
to Grand Cairo. Ihe fugitives car- 
ried the news of their defeat, and 
of his approach. Abou Dahab aſ- 
ſembled the beys brought over to 
his intereſt, and the principal peo- 
ple, and addreſſed them in theſe 
terms: Brave chiets of the re- 
public, and you Egyptians, who 
cherith-the law of our prophet, you 
know Ah, He 1s a Chriſhan in his 
heart, and has contracted alliances 
with the infidels. He wiſhes to 
ſubject this country, that he may 
aboliſh the religion of Mahomer, 


and force you to adopt Chriſtianity. 


Remember what the Europeans 
have done in India; the Muſſul- 
men of thoſe rich countries re- 
ceived them with kindneſs, admit- 
ted them into their ports, 1 

them 


— — — - 


the conſtirution of your 
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them faftories, and made commer- 


cial treaties with them. What was 


the conſequence ? The Chriſtians 
have ravaged their provinces, de- 
ſtroyed their cities, conquered their 
kingdom, and, after nate them 
to flavery, have eſtabliſhed idolatry 
on the ruins of the true religion. 
Faithful Muſſulmen, a fimilar fate 
awaits you, Ali, the ally of theſe 
Europeans, is about to overturn 
Egype to the infidls, 
throw open Egypt to the infidels, 
and — — Chriſtians. 
Aid me to repulſe the enemy of the 
republic, of your laws, of Iſlam- 
iſm ; or prepare yourſelves for all 
the miſeries your brethren of Ben- 
| have ſuftercd, C huſe betwecn 
im and me.” At the concluſion 
of this harangue, Abou Dahab pre- 
tended a defire to abdicato the dig- 
nity of Scheik Elbalad, and to with- 
draw. But the whole audience 
pronounced with one unanimous 
cry, anathemas againſt Ali, and 
ied to ſpill the laſt drop of 
their blood in defence of the com- 
mon cauſe. Availing himſelf a- 
droitly' of this moment of enthuſi- 
aſm, Abou Dahab publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto in the city, by which eve 
man who loved his religion and his 
country, was invited to take arms; 
and before the cloſe of the day, 
twenty thouſand men were ranged 
under his banners He ſet out m- 
mediately at the head of this army, 
to attack the enemy. The ſaniza- 
ries, faithful to their promiſe, re- 
fuſed to follow him, and waired 
with tranquillity, the reſult of the 
combat. | 
« Ali was unprepared for this e- 
vent. He no ſooner heard that A- 
bou Dahab was approaching with 
troops, three times ſuperior to his 
in number, than he abandoned 
himſelf to deſpair, and fell dan- 
gerouſly ill. His friends adviſed 


* eriticed, Scheik 1 ebi, the vali 


him to return to Acre, but he 6 wire 
clared he would ſooner periſh 1; Mi * 
retreat an inch. 1 bb. 

* The 13th of April, 1773, t wum. 
army of Grand Cairo appeared ſe th 
the preſence of his camp. He inf, 
mediately ranged his troops in 6 pe 0 
der of battle. Scheik Lebi 3 *. 
Scheik Crim had the command V bet 


the left wing. The right he ga 
to Tentaout, and placed his infa 
try in the center. Having ma 
theſe able diſpoſitions and exhotte 
the chiefs to fight valiantly, 

made them convey him to his ten 
for he was too weak to fit on hor! 
back. The battle began at elev 
in the morning. Both parties char 
ed with fury, and in fpite 

the inferiority of Ali's troops, the 
at firſt had the advantage. Sche 
Lebi and Scheik Crim glorioully 
pulſed the Egyptian cavalry. Te 
taoui, at the head of the bra 
Mamalukes, overthrew every tl! 
before him. Victory was declan! 
for Alt, when the Mograhi, the 
mercenary troops, invariably | 
by the allurement of gain, ſufer 
themſelves to be corrupted by t 
ſplendid promiſes of Abou Daha 
and puſſed over to his fide, 1 
forture of the day was chang 
The fugitives rallied, and hai ges, 
now but three thoutand men to c «rd of 
tend with, they environed them . Oth 
every fide, and flew a gr at nu vere 
ber of them. The generous Te 
taoui could not ſurvive his defe 
He precipitated himſelf into t 
middle of their ſquadrons, 5 
fell, covered with wounds, on 
heap of dead, whom he had 


ſon of the prince of cre defend 
himſelf for a long time with bis 
rabs, and di*d combating. eg 
Crim, opening himſelt a pal 
through the Egyptian ranks, 7 
full ſpeed to the tent of Alt, 


con ut 


cured him to take refuge with 
1 St. John of Acre. Mou- 
| Ibrahim, Soliman, and Abd 
man, arrived there alſo, and 
& the ſame remonſtrances. My 
u, replied he, fly, I com- 
you; as for me, my hour is 
x, Scarcely had they quitted 
u before he was ſurrounded by 
nictorious troops, The Mama- 
is who were near his tent, de- 
ied their maſter to the laſt drop 
thei» blood, and all periſhed 
b their arms in their hands. 
hair having given new force to 
unhappy Scheik Elbalad, he 
| up, and flew the firſt two ſol- 
n who attempted to ſeize him. 
ru fired upon, and wounded 
b two balls. At this moment 
leutenaut of Abou Dahab 
king, ſabre in hand, Ali ſhot 
with a piſtol. Swimming in 
| blood he fought like a lion, 
[2 ſoldier having beat him down 
the back ſtroke of a ſabre, they 
s themſelves upon him, and 
ed him to the tent of the con- 
br. The traitor carrying his 
na to its greateſt height, ſhed 
ted tears on ſeeing kim in this 
lion, and tried to conſole him 
bs diſgrace, Ali turned away 
eyes, and uttered not a word. 
wed of his wounds eight days 
Others have aſſured me that 
F were not mortal, and that he 


paſoned by his infamous bro- 
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ther-in law. This was to complete 
his enormities ; nor can we reflect, 
without ſhuddering on the horrors 
to which men are hurried by am- 
bition. 

« Ali was of the middle ſize; 
he had large eyes, full of fire ; his 
carriage was graceful and noble, 
and his character frank and gene- 
rous. Nature had endowed him 
with an unſurmountable courage, 
and a lofty genius. Far removed 
from that barbarous pride which 
leads the Turks to deſpiſe ſtrangers, 
he loved them for their talents, 
and generouſly repaid their ſervices, 
He wiſhed ardently for officers to 
diſcipline his troops, and teach 
them the European tactics. He 
died the victim of his friendſhip. 
His misfortunes aroſe from nou- 
riſhing and bringing up a traitor, 
who took advantage of his bounty 
to imbitter his days, and to con- 
duct him to his grave. Had Rutha 
availed herſelf of his offers, had 
ſhe but granted him ſome engineers, 
and three or four thouſand men, he 
would have made himſelf forereign 
of Syria and Egypt, and have 
tran-terred to his ally the com- 
merce of Arabia and India. He 
periſhed at 45 years of age. The 
Egyptians long wept his loſs, and 
ſaw themſelves again plunged into 
all the miſcries trom which he had 
delivered them, 
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EFFECT of the PUBLIC GAMEs on the CHAR ACTE 
of the GREEKS. 


[From the Firſt Volume of Dr. GILLIEs's Hiſtory of Gxurce,)] 


«& FN examining the effect of the 
games, as inſtitutions for bo- 
dily exerciſe and mental improve- 
ment, it is neceſſary to reflect, not 
only on the univerſality of their 
eſtabliſhment, but. on the frequency 
of their repetition, Beſides the pub- 
lic ſolemnities already deſcribed, 
innumerable provincial feſtivals 
were — in each particular 
e The Athenians employ- 
near a third part of the year in 
fuch amuſements ; and, if we may 
be allowed to conjecture, that thoſe 
communities which inſſituted moſt 
feſtivals, would moſt excel in the 
arts and exerciſes diſplayed in 
them, we may conclude, from the 
national deſignations of the Olym- 
pic victors, preſerved in ancient 
authors, that the number of the 
Athenian feſtivals was rivalled by 
that of ſeveral other ſlates. 

« For theſe warlike and elegant 
amuſements the youth were care- 
fully trained by the diſcipline of the 
gymnafia, in which they learned 
whatever can give ſtrength and 
agility to the limbs, caſe and grace 
to the motions, force and beauty to 
the genius. Bodily ſtrength and 
agility were accompanied by health 
and vigour of conſtitution. Their 
athletic hardineſs bore, without 
inconvenience, the viciſſitudes of 
cold and heat. Even in the ſcorch- 
ing warmth of July (for that was 


the ſeaſon of the Olympic games 
they received, bare headed, 1. 
direct rays of the fin. And t 
firm organization, acquired by pe 
petual exerciſe, counteratted th 
fatal propenſity to vieious ind 
gence, too natural to their vol 
tuous climate, and produced th 
inimitable models of ſtrenvth 4 
beauty, which are fo delerve 
admired in the precious remains 
Grecian ſtatuary. 

& Theſe corporcal adranta 
were followed by a train of exc 
lencies, to which they are neal 
allied. There is a courage dep 
ing on nerves and blood, which! 
improved tothe higheſt pitch ama 
the Greeks. They delight, 
Lucian, to behold the combats 
bold and generous animals; 3 
their own contentions are til] md 
animated. In the memorable 1 
with Perſia, they ſhewed the 
periority of their national cou 
and it is worthy of obſervati 
that the moſt tignal exploits w 
performed in the field of battle 
thoſe who had been previo 
adorned with the Olympic cro 
It was a general boaſ, that 
Grecian could conquer ten 
ſians; and the ſuggeſtions of 
ſon tend to confirm the evidenct 
hiftory. In the battles of the Gr 
and Perſians, victory was not 


tained by the mechanical 1 


I 


of diſtant hoſtility, The 
l was decided by the point of 
nord and ſpear. Theſe wea- 
p require activity of the limbs, 
{nels of the eye, and dexterity 
te hand, They improve the 
age as well as the vigour of the 
Zr; and both were admirably 
mated by the habitual exerciſes 
the y mnaſia, which inſpired not 
the ſpirit to undertake, but 
vility to execute, the molt 
rerous and difficult enterprizes. 
«The gymnattic arts encouraged 
qualities ſtill more important 
n bodily accompliſhments and 
mee. Chiefly by their in- 
ace, the love of pleaſure and 
lore of action, the two mot 
ctul principles in the human 
, were directed to purpoſes 
deny innocent but uſeful. The 
* of an Olympic crown re- 
kad alike thoſe weakneſſes 
nh form the diigrace, and thoſe 
$ which form the guilt and 
7, of undiſciplined minds ; 


u object of earthly and pe- 
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riſhable ambition, led to the fame 
external purity and temperance, 
that is recommended by the pre- 
cepts, and enforced by the fanc- 
tions, of a divine and immutable 
religion. The oil, the crown, the 
robes, and the palms, compoſe not 
the only reſemblance between the 
Chriſtian and the Olympic victors. 
Theſe viſible images have been bor- 
rowed, indeed, by the facred writers, 
to aſſiſt our imperfect conception of 
divine truths ; but rhey have been 
borrowed from an inſtitution which 


reſembles Chriſtianity, not in the 


honours and rewards which ir 
propoſed, but in the efforts and 
duties which it required. The 
ambition of honeſt fame taught men 
to controul the appetites of the 
body by the affections of the ſoul ; 
the ſprings of emulation repreſſed 
the allurements of ſenſuality ; one 
dangerous paſſion combated another 
{till more dangerous ; and a train 
of uſeful prejudices ſupported the 
cauſe, and maintained the aſcend - 
ant of virtue, 


Nexplaining the influence of 
the Grecian ſolemnities, we 
not forget the muſical and 
kal exhibitions, which, from 
N employed to reward the 
ans in the gymnaſlic exerciſes, 
o be themſelves thought 
ay of reward. The martial 
* of Tyrtzus and Callinus 
bly conſpired with the effects 
| a hare already been deſcribed, 
aging the firm and manly 
both by the enthuſiaſm 
nich their precepts were 


LUENCE of their MUSICAL and POETICAL CONTESTS. 
From the ſame Work.] 


conveyed, and by the lively im- 
preſſions which they gave of thoſe 
objects for which it is important 
to contend. The courage þ 
ing on blood; and nerves is un- 
certain and tranſitory in its exiſt- 
ence; and even while it exiſls, 
may be indifferently employed to 
urpoſes beneficial or deftcuctive, 
t belonged to the martial bards to 
determine its doubtful nature, to 
fix and illuſtrate its genuine mo- 
tives, and to direct it to the proper 

objects of its purſuit, 
© The 
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The muſical entertainments 
thus ſtrengthened, refined, and 
exalted the manly principles in- 
ſpired by all the cuſtoms and inſii- 
tutions of that warlike age. But as 
bravery is a hardy plant'that grows 
in every ſol, the moſt beneficial 
conſequence of the arts confilled in 
infuſing a proper mixture of ſoft- 
neſs and ſenſibiliiy into the Grecian 
character. This is well known to 
be their effect in every country 
where they are allowed to flouriſh. 
The Greeks, in a peculiar man- 
ner required their affiſtance ; nor 
could it have been poſſible for that 
people, without the happy influ- 
ence of the arts, to controul the 
barbarity naturally occalioned by 
their conſtant employment in war, 
the ſavage cruelty introduced by 
the practice of domeſtic ſervitude, 
and the intoler.ble ferocity which 
ſeems eſſentially inherent in the 
nature of demecratical government. 
Amidit theſe ſources of degeneracy 
and corruption, the time and appli- 
cation neceſſary to attain protici- 
ency in the purſuits of genius, 
habituated the Greeks to gentle 
amuſements, and innocent pleaſures. 
The honours and rewards beſtowed 
on the ſucceſsfyl candidates for 
literary fame, engaged them to-ſeek 
happineſs and glory in the peace- 
ful ſhade of retirement, as well 
as on the contentious theatre of 
active life; and the obſervations 
and diſcoveries occafionally ſug- 
— by the free communication of 

timent, ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed thoſe happy prejudices which 
combat on the ſide of virtue, and 
enforce the practice of fuch rules 
of behaviour as are molt uſeful and 
agreeable in ſociety. 

„If the muſical and literary 


troduction of writing, when 


entertainments acquired ſuch 
happy influence over the m 
diſpoſitions of the heart, they 
duced a 1iill more conliderable 
fect on the intellectual facultic 
the mind. It is almoſt impoff 
in the preſent age, to conceive 
tull extent of their efficacy in 
proving the memory, animating 
imagination, and correcting 
judgment. As to the mem 
indeed, there is a period in the 
greſs of ſociety preceding the 


(0! 


energies of this faculty have | 
exerted among many nations 
a wonderful degree of force. E 
among the baibarous Celtic u 
bitants of our own iſland, 
Druids could repeat an incre 
number of verſes, containing 
knowledge of their hiltory, | 
and religion; and a period 
twenty years was required to c 
plete the poetical ſtudies of a « 
didate for the prieſthood, 
« But it the Greeks are more t 
equalled by other nations in the 
erciſe of the memory, they have 
ways been unrivalled in the de 
cy of their taſte, and the inimit 
charms of, their fancy. Thele 
cellencies, whether originally 
duced by natural and moral ca 
or more probably by a combin: 
of both, were doubtleſs extet 
and improved by emulation 
habitual exerciſe. To this g 
ciſe the public ſolemnities aft 
a proper field; and, in the 
tolls of muſic and poetry, were 
played the opening bloſſom 
Grecian genius, bloſſoms whicl 
terwards ripened into thoſe f 
of philoſophy and cloquence, 
will form the admiration and 
light of the laſt ages of the wot 
7 


CONDIT 


N reaſons which will imme - 
diately appear, we have not 
Ino found it neceſſary parti- 
uh to deſcribe the manners and 
mce of the Grecian women; 
the character and condition of 
ir ſex will throw light on the 
xeding obſervations in this chap- 
ud preſent the moſt ſtriking 
nt of any to be met with in 
ſary, If we knew not the con- 
ation in which women were 
ently held in Greece, and the 
butages which they enjoyed at 
m, after the laws of Lycurgus 
Irmved the inſtitutions of the 
me ages, we ſhould be apt to 
ject that the ungenerous treat- 
wt of the feebler ſex, which 
mards ſo unicerſally prevailed, 
(been derived from the Egyp- 
Land Aftatic colonies, which 
ſettled in that part of Europe. 
wded from ſocial intercourſe, 
a nature had fitted them to 
the Grecian women were 
wully confined to the moſt re- 
u artments of the family, and 
ed in the meaneſt offices of 
le economy. It was thought 
ent for them to venture 
u, unleſs to attend a pro- 
m, to accompany a — or 
Wit at certain other religious 
andes. Even on theſe occa- 
* their behaviour was atren- 
F vatched and often malig- 
interpreted, The moſt in- 
at ireedom was conſtrued into 
each of decorum ; and their 
Kon once ſullied by the 
«lt impruderice, would never 
ds be retrieved. If ſuch 
able ſeverities had pro- 
from that abſurd jealouſy 
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(DITION and TREATMENT of the GRECIAN WOMEN, 
[From the ſame Work.] 5 


which ſometimes accompanies a 
violent love, and of which a certain 
degice is nearly connected with 
the delicacy of paſſion between the 
ſexes, the condition of the Grecian 
women, though little leſs miſerable 
would have been far leſs con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were 
utter ſtrangers to that refinemen 
of ſentiment which in the ages 
chivalry, and which, till in ſome 
ſouthern countries of Euro 
renders women the objects of a ſuſ- 
picious, but reſpectful pathon, and 
leads men to gratify their vanity 
at the expence of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried, the Gre- 
cian females were kept in equal 
reſtraint ; no pains were taken to 
render them, at any one period of 
their lives, agreeable members of 
ſociety; and their education was 
either entirely neglected, or con- 
fined at leaſt to ſuch humble ob- 
jects, as initeal of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to 
narrow and to debaſe it. Though 
neither qualified for holding an 
honourable rank in ſociety, nor 
permitted to enjoy the company ot 
their neareſt friends and relations, 
they. were thought capable of ſu- 
perintending or performing the 
drudgery of domeſtic labour, of 
acting as ſtewards for their huſ- 
bands, and thus relieving them 
from a multiplicity of little cares, 
which ſeemed unworthy their at- 
terition, and unſuitable to their 
dignity. The whole burden of 
ſuch mercenary cares being im- 
ſed on ihe women, the firſt in- 
firutions and tr-atment were adapt- 
ed to that — rank, beyond 
which they could never afterwards 
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aſpire. Nothing was allowed to 
di vert the r minds from thoſe ſervile 
occupations in which it was in- 
tended that their whole lives ſhould 
be ſpent, no liberal idea was pre- 
ſented to their imaginations that 
might raiſe them above the ignoble 


arts in which they were ever del- 


tined to labour; the ſmalleſt fa- 
miliarity with ſtrangers was deemed 
a dangerous offence ; and any in- 
timacy or connection . the 
walls of their own family, a 
keinous crime ; fince it might en- 

age them to embezzle the houſe- 
Fold furniture and effects com- 
mitted to their care and cuſtody. 
Even the laws of Athens confirmed 
this miſerable degradation of wo- 
men, holding the ſecuryy of the 


huſband's property a matter 
greater importance than defend 
the wife's perſon from outrage, 
8 her character from 
famy. By ſuch illiberal init 
tions were the moſt amiable | 
of the human ſpecies inſul 
among a people in other ref 
the moſt improved of all antiqu 
They were totally debarred | 
thoſe refined arts and entert 
ments, to which their agree 
2 might have added a 
charm, Inltea4 of cirecting 
taſſe and enlivening the ple. 
of ſoc iety, their value was efli 
ed, like that of the ignobleſt 
jects, merely by profit or uti 
Their chief virtue was reſerve, 
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CHARACTER and MANNERS of the ANCIENT WELS 
[From Wazrington's Hiſtory of Wales.] 


HE Welſh (according to Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, who was 
himſelf a native of the country, 
and wrote in a period when their 
mative manners, were pure and un- 
adulterated by foreign intercourſe) 
were a nation light and nimble, and 


more fierce than ſtrong ; trom the 


towelt to the higheſt of the people 
they were devoted to arms, which 
the plowman as well as the courtier 
was prepared to ſeize on the firſt 
ſummons. Their chief employ- 
ment in works of huſbandry was, 
that for oats they opened the ſoil, 
once only in March and April; and 
for wheat or rye, they turned it up, 
twice in the ſummer, and a third 
time in winter, about the ſeaſon of 
thraſhing. | 

The chief ſuſtenance of this 


people, in reſpect of their food, 
5 Si «+ | 


— — 


wequ; 
cbed on 
derer t! 


ed it 


was cattle and oats, beſides 
chreſe, and butter; though 
uſually ate more plentifully of 
meat than of bread. 

« As they were not engage 
the occupations of traffic cith 
ſex or land, their time was en 
employed in nulitary affairs. 
were ſo anxious for the prefers 
of their country and its libet 
that they eſteemed it delightfu 
only to fight for them, but ert 
ſacriſice their lives: and, agree 
to this ſpirit, they entertained 
dea that it was a diſgrace to 
their beds, but an honour to! 
the field. Such was their « 
courage, that although ung 
they often dared to engage with 
entirely covered with armour 
in ſuch engagements, by the! 


vity and valour, they uſual! 
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anquerors. That their activi- 
wht not be impeded by any un- 
rr incumbrance, they made 
ght armour; ſuch as ſmall- 


s of iron greaves ; their offen- 
weapons were arrows and long 
m. Their bows were —_ 
of flight twigs joincd or twiſt- 
wether, and though rude in 
r form, they diſcharged an ar- 
ith great force, The people 
unh Wales were remarkable 
hears ſo long and well pointed, 
they could pierce through an 
eat of mail; the men of South 
g were accounted the moſt ex- 
tchers, The chiettains, when 
rent to war, were mounted on 
t horſes, bred in the country; 
lower forts of people, on ac- 
of the marſhes, as well as 
nequalities of the ground, 
thed on foot to battle; though, 
erer the occaſion or the place 
ed it neceſſary for the pur- 
ther of fighting or flying, 
wrlemen themſelves diſmount- 
ad ſerved on foot. 
The Welſh either went with 
ect entirely bare, or they 
boots of raw leather, inſtead 
, ſewed together with raw 


lathe time of peace, the young 
Kcuſtomed themſelves to pe- 
the woods and thickets, and 
Ul over the tops of mountains; 
by continuing this exercie 
zu the day and night, they 
ud themſelves for the fatigues 
aploywents of war. 

Thele people were not given 
& either in eating or drink- 
They had no ſet time appoint- 
den meals, nor any expen- 
es in their cloaths. Their 
*Qtention was occupied in the 
Ad appearance of their horſes 
13, in the defence of their 


ats of mail, ſhield:, and ſome- 


country, and in the care of their 
plunder. Accuſtomed to faſt from 
morning till night, their minds were 
wholly employed on buſineſs, they 
gave up the day entirely to prudent 
deliberations, and in the evening 
they partook of a ſober ſupper. 
But if, at any time, it happened, 
that they were not able to procure 
any, or only a very fparing repaſt, 
they patiently waited til} the next 
morning; and in this ſituation, pre- 
vented neither by hunger nor cold, 
they were eager to take advantage 
of dark and ſtormy nights for hoſ- 
tile invaſions. 

There was not a beggar to be 


ſcen among theſe people ; for the' 


tables of all were common to all ; 
and with them bounty, and particu- 
larly hoſpitable entertainment, were 
in higher eſtimation than any of the 
other virtues, Hoſpitality, indeed, 
was ſo much the habit of this na- 
tion, by a mutual return of ſuch 
civilities, that it was neither offer- 
ed to, hor requeſted by travel- 
lers. As ſoon as they entered any 
houſe, they immediately delivered 
their arms into the euſtody of ſome 
perſon ; then if they ſuffered their 
teet to be waſhed by thoſe, who tor 
that purpoſe directly offered them 
water, they were conſidered as lodg - 
ers for the night. The refuſal of 
this offered civility, intimated their 
deſire of a morning's refreſument 
only. The offer of water tor the 
purpoſe of waſhing the feet, was 
conſidered as an invitation to accept 
of hoſpitable entertainment. The 
young men uſually marched in par- 
ties, or in tribes, a leader being ap- 
pointed to each; and as they were 
devoted to arms, or given up to 
leiſure, and were courageous in the 
defence of their country, they were 
permitted to enter the houſe of any 
perſon with the fame ſecurity as 
their own, The ſtrangers wah ar- 
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rived in the morning were enter- 
tained until the eveniny, w th the 
converſation of young women, and 
with the muſic of the harp ; for in 
this country almoſt every houſe was 
provided with both, Hence we may 
reaſonably conclude, that the peo 
= were not much inclined to jea- 
ouſy. Such an influence had the 
powers of muſie on their minds, that 
in every family, or in every tr.be, 
they eſteemed 1kill in playing on the 
harp beyond any kind of learning, 
ein the evening, when the vi- 
fitors were all come, an entertain 
ment was provided according to the 
number and dignity of the perſons, 
and the wealth of the houſe, on 
which occalion the cook was not 
fatigued with dreſſing many diſhes, 
nor ſuch as were high ſeaſoned as 
ſtimulatives to gluttony; nor was the 
houſe ſet off, with tables, napkins, 
or towels ; for in all theſe things 
they ſtudied nature more than ſhe. 
The gueſts were placed by threcs 
at ſupper, and the diſhes at the ſame 
time were put on ruſhes, in large 
and ample platters made of clean 
graſs, with thin and broad cakes of 
read, baked every day. At the 
ſame time that the whole family, 
with a kind of emulation in their 
civilities, were in waiting, the maſ- 
ter and miſtreſs in particular, were 
always ſtanding, very attentively 
3 the whole At length, 
when the hour of ſleep approached, 
they all lay down in common on 
the public bed, ranged lengthwiſe 
along the ſides of the room; a few 
ruſhes being ſtrowed on the floor, 
and covered only with a coarſe hard 
cloth, the produce of the country. 
The fame garb that the people were 
uſed to wear in the day, ſerved 
them alſo in the night; and this 
conſiſted of a thin mantle, and a 
garment or ſhir tworn next to the 
fkin, The tire was kept burving 


5 


voice, or by the tranſpoſitia 


at their feet throughout the 
as well as in the day, 

«© The Welſh were a people 
an acute and ſubtile genius; 
to whatever ſtudies they appl 
their minds, enjoying fo rich a 1 
of natural endowments, they 
celled in wit and ingenuity an 
ther of the weſtern nations. In 
vil cauſes and actions, they cat 
ed all the powers of rhetoric, ; 
in the conduct of theſe, their 
lents for infinuation, invention, 
refutation, were conſpicuous. 
rhythmical ſongs, and in extem; 
eftuſions, they excelled to a; 
degree, both in reſpect to im 
tion and elegance of ityle ; an 
theſe purpoles poets or bards 1 
appointed. But beyond all ot 
rhetorical ornaments they prefe 
the uſe of alliteration, and that 
more eſpecially which repeats 
firſt letters or ſyllables of wo 
They made fo much uſe of this 
nament in every finiſhed difcou 
that they thou, at nothing ele 
ly ſpoken without it. 

In private company, ar in 
ſons of public feſtivity, they 1 
very facetious in their converlat 
to entertain the company and 
play their own wit. With this 

erſons of lively parts, ſomet! 
in mild and ſometimes in bi 
terms, under the cover of a col 
meaning, by a peculiar tun 


ny 


words, were continually ute 
humorous, or ſatirical expreft 

„The loweſt of the peops 
well as. the nobles, were inde 
to nature for a certain boldnc 
ſpeech, and an honeſt confiden 
giving anſwers to great men on 
ters of buſineſs, or in the pre! 
of princes. 

& Pride of anceſtry and no 
of family were points held 1 
higheſt eſtimation among the ll 


lof courſe they were ſar more 


dd marriages. So deeply rout- 
[ws this ſpirit, that even the ve- 
let of the perple caretully 
xerxed the genealogy of their 
les, and were able from me- 
wr readily to recite the names, 
xonly of their immediate anceſ 
s, but even to the ſixth and ſe- 
th generation, and even to trace 
kn fill farther back; in this 
mer, Rhys ap Griffydh, ap 
ns, ap Tewdur, ap Enion, ap 
n, ap Howel, ap Cadwal, ap 
Arie the Great. 

«\ elſhman was conſidered as 
wurable, if among his anceſtors 
* bad been neither {lave, nor 
goner, nor infamous perſon, 
ay foreigner had ſaved the 
t of a Welſhman, or delivered 
hom captivity, he might be 
mlized, and was entitled to the 
Bits of Welſhmen. And auy fo- 
u family, having relided in 


Was of noble than of rich und 
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Wales for four generations, were 
alſo admitted to the fame privileges. 

„he love which they felt for 
family connections was eager and 
warm; and of conſequence they 
were keen in their reſentments, and 
revenged deeply any injury com- 
mitted on their family either of 
bioo or diſhonour. They were 
via:1ctive and bloody in their an- 
ger; and exceedingly prompt to 
revenge not only recent injuries, 
but even thoſe which were palt 
and committed in a remote period, 
What ſpread ſtill farther this ſpirit 
of revenge, was a cuſtom prevalent 
among this people, of en their 
children to be foſtered or nurſed 
in other families; who, in conſe- 
quence, regarded themſelves as in- 
tereſted to promote the weltare of, 
or revenge any injuries done to, 
ſuch foſtered children. This cuſ- 
tom, it is probable principally pre- 
vailed in the families of princes and 
chieftains. 


IF E is more a paſſive than 
Ln active exiſtence at Grand 
m. The body, during nine 
Mis of the year, is oppreſſed 
ü the exceſſive heats, The mind 
Wes of this ſtate of indolence. 
tom being continually tor- 
ard by the deſire of ſeeing, of 
ng knowledge, and of act- 
vt tzhs after calm and tran- 
. Under a temperate ſky 
ys a pain; here, on the 
„ repole is an enjoyment, 
mit frequent ſalutation, thore- 
that which is made uſe of on 


Ur, aud repeated on quitting 
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from the Firſt Volume of Savary's LETTERS on Ecvert.] 


you, is, Peace be with you! Effe- 
minacy is born with the Egyptian, 
grows vp with him as he advances 
in life, and follows him to the tomb, 
It is agyicy of the climate. It in- 
fluences his taſte, and governs all 
his actions. It is to fatisfy this 
diſpoſition that the moſt luxurious 
iece of furniture in his apartment 
1s the ſopha ; that his gardens have 
delightful ſhades, convenient ſeats, 
and not a fingle alley one can walk 
in. The Frenchman born in a cli- 
mate, the temperature of which is 
continually changing, receives eve- 
ry inſtant new impreſſions, which 
D 3 keep 
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keep his ſoul awake. He is adive, 
impatient, and inconſtant as the air 
he breathes in, The Egyptian, 
who for two thirds of the year 
almoſt invariably experiences the 
ſame degree of heat, the ſame ſen- 
ſation, is ſlothful, ſerious, and pa- 
tient. | 
He riſes with the ſun to enjoy 
the coolneſs of the morning, He 
purifies himſelf, and goes to prayer 
according to the precept, He is 
preſented with a pipe and coffee. He 
remains ſoftly repoſing on his ſopba. 
His ſlaves, with their hands crofled 
on their breaſts, ſtand in filence t 
the bottom of the apartment, Their 
eyes fixed on their maſter, they ſtrive 
to anticipate all his wiſhes, His 
children ſtanding in his preſcnce, 
_ unleſs he gives them permiſſion to 
be ſearcd, difplay in all their beha 
viour the utmolt tenderneſs and re- 
ſpe. He prey careſſes them, 
es them his bleſſing, and ſends 
hem back to the haram. He alone 
interrogates, and is anſwered with 
decency. He 1s at once, the chief, 
the judge, and the pontiff of the 
family, which reſpects in him thoſe 
| ſacred rights. 

„After breakfaſt he applies him- 
ſelf to his commercial Hare, or to 
thoſe of the place he occupies. As 
to differences, they are very rare 
amongſt a people where the mon · 
ſter of chicanery is dumb, where 
the name af attorney is unknown, 
where the code of laws is confined 
to a few clear and well-defined pre- 
cepts of the Coran, and where eve- 
ry man 1s his own advocate, 

« If any viſitors arrive, the maſ- 
ter of the houſe receives them with- 
put many compliments, but in an 
affectionate manner, His equals 
go and feat, themſelyes by him with 
their legs croſſed ; a poſture by no 


means fatiguing with clcaths which 
do got fetter the limbs. 


His inferiors are on their k 
and ſeated on their heels 
ſons of great diſt'nction fit 0: 
elevated ſopba, from which f 
overlook the company, Thus 
neas was in the place of honoy 
the palace of Dido, when feate 
a high bed, he rclated to the 9 
the diſaſtrous fate of Troy, re 
ed to aſhes. As ſoon as every 
is ſeated, the ſlaves bring pipe; 


coffee, and place in the middic oi | 
chamber a pan with perfume, in, 
delicious vapour of which fo 
whole apartment, They ar: I 1 
reſented with ſweetmeats and into 
kr, fat 
« The tobacco mad: vſe « þ ſpi 
Egypt comes from Syria. $ ten; 
brought in leaves, which are ſeat 
in long filanients It has no: 
pungency of the Americin tob „ of 
To render it more -greeably, n 
mixed with the ſcented wood ter 
loves. The pipes, uſually ma d the 
j<flamine tipped with amber _ 
frequently enriched with pre ks r 
ſtones. As they are extrem ly 4 
the ſmoke one inhale is vc i 
The Orientals pretend that it ti Ver 
agrecably the palate, - at the ks 
time that it gratiſies the ſmell. { Pigs 
rich ſmoke in loity aparto v the 
with a great number of Winde The fai 
« Towards the concluſion « k to t 
viſit, a ſlave, holding in bis made 1 
filver plate, on which are bu e 
precious effences, approache Len 
face af the viſitors, each 0! ther 
in his turn perfumes his * the 
They then pour roſe - vater © Q ſhe 
head and hands, This 15 © *The x 
ceremony, after which it 5 Theris 
to withdraw, 1 very 
« The ancient cuſſom of Leypti 
fuming one's head and beard, Achill. 
brated by the royal prophc1te Gre, 
ſubfiſts in our days. Anacre0! tbe han 
father of joy, the poet of the int. 
never ceaies repeating in l- "dere 


| file to perfume myſelf with 
vous eſſences, and to crown my 
ul with roſes.” 
« About noon the table is cover» 
A large flat plate of copper, 
d, receives the diſhes. No 
a variety is oifplayed, but there 
n abundance of proviſions. In 
middle riſes up a mountain of 
e boiled with poultry, ſeaſoned 
„ faffron and à quantity of ſpi- 
x Round it are placed haſhed 
us, pigeons, ſtuffed cucumbers, 
ious melons, and other fruits. 
ir roaſt meat con ſiſts of fleſh 
into ſmall morſel-, covered with 
ft of the animal, ſeaſoned with 
|, ſpitted and roaſted on the coals. 
tender and juicy, The gueſts 
ſeated on a carpet round the 
lt, Atlave holding a baſon and 
„ offers it to waſh with. This 
wny is indiſpeoſible in a coun- 
where every one puts his hand 
the plate, and where they are 
knuzinted with the uſe of forks. 
6s repeated at the end of the 
& Theſe cuſtoms appear very 
nat in the Eaſt. 
* Nerelaus and the beautiful 
n, after loading Telemachus 
( Pibſtratus with preſents, gave 
the banquet of hoſpitality. 
The fair Menelaus conducted his 
to the place of entertainment. 
made them be ſeated on thrones. 
male flave, carrying in her hand 
ben ewer with a lilver baſon, 
them to waſh. She places 
* them a poliſhed table, on 
a ſhe arranges the victuals.“ 
*The manner in which the ſon 
Thetis received the Grecian de- 
very much reſembles that of 
tryptians towards their guelts. 
"Achilles perceiving the deputies 
le Greeks, riſes up, takes them 
de hand, gives them the ſalute, 
introduces them into his 
dere he makes them be ſeat- 
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ed on beds of repoſe, covered with 
purple tapellry.—The banquet is 
prepared, Automedon bolds the 
fleſh, the noble Achilles divides it 
into pieces, and ſyits them. Me- 
n-tius, a mortal like unto a god, 
lights the fire, ſpreads out the coals, 
arranges the ſpits upon the cindersy 
and ſtrows over them the facred 
ſalt—Achilles, ſeated oppoſite to 
the divine Ulyſſes, ſhares our the 
victuals.— The gueſts put their 
hands to the meat that is ferved 
out to them.” A poet of an inſe- 
rior genjus to Homer would have 
thought he diſhonoured a poem fill- 
ed with magnificent deſcriptions by 


mixing ſuch details with them. Vet 


how precious are they, by making 
us acquainted with the ſimplicity of 
anc.ent manners, a ſimplicity loſt to 
Europe, but which is ſtill exiſting 
in the eastern world. 

«© After dinner, the Egyptiang 
retire into their harams, where the 
{lumber a few hours in the midſt of 
their children and their women. It 
is a great article of voluptuouſneſs 
with them, to have a conyemient 
and agreeable place of repoſe. Ma- 
homet, accordingly, who neglected 
nothing that could ſeduce mankind, 
whoſe wants and taſtes he knew 
thoroughly, ſays to them, . The 
gueſts of Paradiſe ſhall enjoy the 
luxury of repoſe, and ſhall have a 
delicious place to ſleep in at noon.” 

© The poor, who have neither 
ſopha nor haram, lie down on the 
mat where they have dined. Thus, 
when Jeſus Chriſt rook the ſupper 
with his diſciples, he whom he 
loved had his head repoſed upon 
his boſom. 

© [n the evening one goes in a 
doat upon the water, or to breathe 
the cool air on the banks of the 
Nile, under the ſhade of orange and 
ſycamore trees. Supper-time is an 
hour after ſunſet, The tables are 

24 ſpread 
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ſpread with rice, poultry, veget- 
ables, and fruit. heſe ai»ents are 
wholeſome during the heats, The 
ſtomach, which would reject more 
ſubſtantial 'nouriſhment, has occa- 
ſion for them They eat little. 
Temperance is a virtue of this cli- 
mate. 

« Such is the vſual life of the 
Egyptians, Our places of amuſe- 
ment, our noiſy pleaſures, are un- 
known te them. hat ſameneſs 
which would be the greateſt puniſh- 
ment to an European, appears to 
them delicious. They paſs their 
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whole life in dying the ſame thi 
in following the ellabliſhed culo 
without deſiring any thing bey 
them, without extending thei 
deus any farther. Having neit 
lively appetites, nor ardent defi 
they are ſtrangers to what we 
Vennui ; that is a torment reſer 
for ſuch perſous as neither being 
ble to moderate their paſſions, no 
ſarisfy the extent of their taſles, 
a burthen to themſelves, s' ennui 
wherever they are, and only | 
where they are not.“ 


ACCOUNT of the EGYPTIAN PSYLLI. 
From the ſame Work.] 


6& OU are acquainted with the 
Y Pſylli of antiquity, thoſe 
celebrated eaters of ſerpents, who 
amuſed themſelves with the bite of 
vipers, gnd the credulity of the 
people, Cyrene, a toiyn ſituated 
to the weſt of Alexandria, formerly 
a dependency of Egypt, reckoned 
2 great many of theſe people among 
its inhabitants, You know that the 
unworthy Octavius, who wiſhed to 
gratify his vanity by chaining Cleo- 
patra to his triumphal car, vexed 
at ſeeing that haughty female eſcape 
from him by death, made one of 
the Pſylli ſuck the wound made by 
the aſp which bit her. Ihe attempt 
was fruitleſs ; the poiſon had al- 
ready corrupted the maſs of blood. 
She was not reſtored to life, Will 
you believe it, theſe very eaters 
ſerpents ſtill exiſt in our days. A 
fact to which I was a witneſs will 
convince you of it, 
„ Laſt week was celebrated the 
feaſt of Sidi Ibrahim, which drew - 
a yaſt concourſe of people to Ro- 


of behind them, I 


ſetta. A Turk permitted me to cc 
to his houſe to ſec the proce! 
Seated at the window, I obſerved 
tentively this new ſpectacle, 
diterent bodies of ari1zans gran 
marched along under their ret 
tive banners. The ſtandard ot 
homet, which was carried in 
umph, attracted a vail crowd. 
very body was deſirous of touch 
of kiſſing it, of putting it to 
eyes. Such as were fortunat 
nough to partake of that favou 
turned contented The tumult 
inceſſantly renewed, At le 
came the Cheiks, (tle prieſl 
the country) wearing long cap 
leather, in the form of a m 
They marched with ſolemn 1 
chanting the Coran. A few} 
rceived a b4 
their arms bare, 
olding in _ h 
enormoug ſerpents, Whie 

ewiſted hy ac bodies, 
were endeavouring to make! 


eſcape, Theſe Pſy ll, gripirs 


madmen, "e 
a wild.look, 


ly by the neck, avoided their 
K and notwithſtandin their hiſſ- 
tore them with their teeth, 
ne them up alive, the blood 
ming down from their pollut- 
xouths, Others of the Pſylli 
ſtriving to tear from them 
rprey; it was a ſtruggle who 
« devour a ſerpent, 
« The populace followed them 
þ amazement, and believed it 
te a miracle, They paſs for 
tos inſpired, and poſſeſſed by a 
t who deſtroys the effect of the 
of the ſerpent. This deſcrip- 
, which I give you after nature, 
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at firſt frightened me, and then 
made me reflect on man, that ſtrange 
being, for whom poiſun becomes 
food ; that credulous being, whoſe 
eyes are not opened by the = 
cle renewe« every year; and who 
in the blindne's of his ignorance, is 
ready to worſhip as a God, his fel- 
low creature who has the art to im- 
poſe upon his underifanding. You 
ſee, thoſe ancient u'ages are not 
loſt in a country where cuſtom, that 
imper-o0us tyrant of the world, has 
peculiarly eſtabliſhed her throne, 
and her altars.“ 


N the coaſt of Syria is a 
nation known only by name, 
which merits. our ſerious at 
bon, —Jts laws, cuſtoms, and 
Won, are peculiar to itſelf, and 
ia people very different from 
Naher with whom we are ac- 
wid, However obſcure they 
de, they, nevertheleſs, enjoy 
neſlimable bleſſing of liberty; 
a they have taken care to pre. 
eren th ugh — by 
uy; the glory of which cir- 
ce alone renders them highly 
ling, and worthy the atten- 
« philoſophy, 
Ide Druſes reſide upon the 
: —— om names of 
on and Anti on, ſepe - 
Uirom each other by a fertile 
of twelve or thirteen leagues 
met, and four or five in 
a, divided in its whole ex- 
the river Kaſmie, the 


® of which is near Balbec, 
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brratted from M. Rurrix's ArrExDiIXx to the MEmorrs of the 
Baron pt Torr.] 


and its mouth about three miles to 
the north of Sour (the ancient 
Tyre.) Their maritime coaſt ſtretch- 
es tor fifteen leagues from the river 
Sidon to Gebail ; where begins the 
pact alick of Pripolis.— The coun- 
try which they pofleſs is held in 
fief, one part from the government 
of Sidon, and the other trom that 
of Damaſcus ; which renders them 
tributary to theſe two pachalicks, 
6 "Their fineſt poſſeſſions, and 
thoſe which form the principal 
force of their dominions, are ſur- 
rounded by the Lebanon and the 
Keiroan, which belong to the 
diſtrict of Sidon ; this 1s properly 
the principality of the Grand Em r, 
and Dair-Kamar is its capital. he 
annual tribute which it pays to the 
pacha of Sidon is 350 purſes. Anti- 
lebanon, in which is fituated the 
lain of Bekaa, is held in fief from 
maſcus, and nd another prin- 
cipality, e by a Druhtan 
pality, poſſi y family 


| 
1 
| 
: 
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family allied to the Grand Emir. 
Haſbeia is its capital. The fame 
blood, the ſame intereſts, the ſame 
eetire to thake off the Ottoman yoke 
(which they ſubmit to with im- 
tence) unite them on all occa- 
tons. ; 

„The government of the Druſes 
is feudal ; a prince, to whom they 
give the title of Emir, occupies 
the firſt ſtation in quality of lord 
D he receives from them 

calty and homage ; but his power 

is confined within narro limits; 
it extends not to making new las, 
or over-awing the people. 

« His finances conſiſt only in the 
revenues of his perſonal eſtates, 
the produce of the culloms, and 
the tarm of the country appropri- 
ated to his peculiar profit. —Theſe 
riches are, however, ſufficient to 
maintain a pomp and retinue which 
dazzle the eyes of a people unac- 

uainted with luxury. — Reſpen- 
fble to the Porte for the miri of 
the mountain, he is charged tv 
exact the. payment, —This tribute 
is aſſeſſed with equity, and with- 
out variation, on all the poſſeſſors 
of lands, 

Next to the emir are the great 
vaſſals; they conſiſt of ſeven, 
among whom we diſtinguiſh three 
principal families, whoſe forces 
and riches might diſpute for power 
with the reigning emir. They 
are the families of Chek Ali Gem- 
bilat, Keleib, and D' Abou Se- 
lame. 

«© Theſe at vaſſals, who, in 
the Arabic language, are called, 
El Sebaa l avaif, enjoy a noble pri- 
vilege, which has never been in- 
fringed, on any oecaſion, not even 
in caſe of rebellion.-The emir 
cannot prongunce ſen'ence of death 
againſt them ; the only punzſhment 
he can inflict is to ſend troops to 
burn the houſe of the guilty, lay 
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waſſe his lands, and cut down 
mulberry-trees, but the conllitur 
2 him not even to atter 
is liberty. * 
* When harmony and con 
reign in theſe mountains, 


'Þ 
x of 
1 
50 


la 


bo; 


Druſes are in a condition to n mti) 
themſelves reſpected. They ſumj 
often reliſted, with vigour, 4B: 
united forces of the pachas of ie m. 
maſcus, of Tripoli, and of $i "7 
leagued againit them by comn 1d u 
of the Porte. the ] 
© The cmirs of the Druſe off al 
general make Dair Kamar the p {pri 
ot their reſidence, a village tap 
in the interior parts of the me lan 
tains, ten or twelve leagucs di ce. 
from Baruth. There their c aur 
cils are held, and all the great ralu 
ſairs of the n tion decided. Ria doy 
„The Druſes have no fortre baruth 
their country; but their mas, co: 
tains, inacceſſible and impenerPdles ; 
to an enemy, are a ſuffq Calis 
defence The moſt celebrat bays 0 
that of Keſroan. I his is the ach 
of that part of Lebanon whic cao 
tends from Gebail to the . nore h 
Chier, the mouth of which is Wipru 
leagues from Baruth. lader | 
© The mountains of Leb prod 
are erery where interſected by the il. 
lies, of which the labour an are 
duſtry of the Druſes have to noath 
molt delicious gardens. — N or co 
melons, cucumbers, melonys, th 
banias, and all forts of gad N accor 
getables grow there, under ity and 
ſhade of fruit trees of every ct. Th 
and recompence with proto went 
care of the cultivatut. Uliivato 
6 The laborious Pruſe se bis „ 
how to derire advantage Iron | they | 
moſt ungrateful ſoil.— He po F in Kir 
not an inch of land, pra e market 
cultivation, on which be dee wth, w. 
attempt to raiſe a tree * pre G eſtabli 
ſome plant more uſeful. The | lend bre 


WIT 


ſcilis deſtined for the cult at 
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tobacco; and the plains for 
Ls of wheat, neceſſary for the 
wrt of their inhabitants. Al- 
ach the Bekaa produces moſt 
mant crops, they are never- 
eb obliged to import a large 
tity to ſupply the ordinary 
11mpt10N. 3 

« Bat the principal riches of 
& mountains are its mulberry 
s, which are every where cul- 
ud with the greateſt ſucceſs. — 
he latter end of Autumn they 
of all their branches, which, in 
ſpring following, ſuoot out 
þ a profuſion of tender ſuccu- 
leaves, on which the filk- 
n feeds with rapacity.—In the 
aur parts of theſe mountains 
| valuable inſet is nurtured 
ln doors; but in the territory 
kwuth in the open air, under 
„ covered with briars and 
wbles ; the only care neceſſary 
eanlineſs, — This occupa'ion 
kgs 10 the woman. As they do 
tatch before the end of the 
Y ſeaſon, and when thunder is 
nore heard, their general in- 
leisprudigious,— Thoſe brought 
nder the ſhelter of a good 
le produce yellow filk ; thoſe 
er the ſheds, white, The annual 
Kits are all collected by and in 
month of Auguſt; and in a 
u or council, where the emir 
ces, the price of the ſilk is 
* according to its plenty or 
Wy and the demand of foreign 
ts. The price ſtated regulates 
a ment of thoſe duties which 
Ulvator owes to the emir, 
© his reſpective cheik, and 
i they pay, at their option, 
"mn kind or money,—The 
e market is afterwards opened 
uth, where the French mer- 
* eſtabliſhed at Sidon, either 
tend broker to execute their 


INT 


* 
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« The produce of filk is amply 
ſufficient ro pay the miri to the 
Grand Signior ; to purchaſe rice 
and linens from Egypt, which are 
abſolute neceſſaries; and to procure 
to the happy inhabitants, of theſe 
mountains, the ſeveral articles of 
pleaſure and convenience with 
which they are ſupplied by the 
French. ä 

When the harveſt of filk is 
over, the women employ them- 
ſelves in ſpinning cotton and raw 
fils, the lait is ſegt into Egypt, 
the former ſerves to make coarſe 
linens and dimities for common 
uſe. — This is lſo a branch of 
induſtry which contributes to the 
enfoyments of the inhabitants of 
theſe mountains. . 

« The Druſes are a very nume- 
rous people; the tranquillity which 
they enjoy, joined to the beauty 
and temperature of their climate, 
attract, in crowds, the Chriſtiang 
of Syria, who fly from the tyranny 
of the pachas.— | his nation can 
with eaſe raiſe 50,000 men, tole- 
rably capable of undertaking the 
defence of their mountains and 
defiles. But this militia, aſſembled 
in haſte, and without any kind 
of di{cipline, never atchieved an 
thing * whenever they lee 
their mountains to deſcend into the 
plains, where the little order they 
obſerve gives too great an advan» 
tage to the cavalry of their ene - 
mies, 

© Theſe armies are never any 
expence to the emir ; either the 
hope of pillage engages them to 
follow their leaders, or critical 
circumſtances, ſuch as the danger 
of the ſtate, induce them to take up 
arms for the detenge of their coun- 
try. They then”. convoke the 
general aflembly -of the ſtate ; 
every cheik, whether Druſe or 
Chriſtian, is obliged to repair 1 

the 


* 
— — and 
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the rendezvous, at the head of the to lay in ſuch a ſtock of provili 
oung men of their reſpective vil- as is neceffary for the current! 
ate The Chiefs only are on and, when an unexpected 4 
horſeback, Every one comes arm- arrives to ſhare with them, ; 
ed with a muſket, a battle axe, a his departure they take care to 
ſabre, and a pair of piſtols, and it miniſh their daily conſumpri 
is underſtood that he is to furniſh till by oeconomy, they have x 
himſelf wih powder, ball, and vered what they had expended 
proviſions, —They encamp in the © Their proviſions conſift, 
defiles through which the enemy general, of burgoo, wheat bo 
may penetrate, and have a great and afterwards dricd in the 
advantage by the agility with which with which they make ſoup 
they chmb the mountains, and fat ſheep, which they cut in » 
their knowledge of the paths and ſmall pieces and preſerve in but 
remote paſſes. — Their proviſions after having roaſted it quite by 
are but little incumbrance ; they and criſp. - They make much 
conſiſt of bread and cheeſe, only, of pillaw (rice baked with by Abu 
which every ſoldier carries in a ſmall or fat), but above all of e 
leathern bag hung to his fide.— which they dreſs whole, betw 
Theſe numerous armies keep the two plates, or diſhes, aud u 4 
field only a few days, as they are they call maklabaid The ut 
never called together till the near they make uſe of is very ſingu 
approach of the enemy. it is a diſh made of cow:-d 
„The manner of aſſembling kneaded with earth. The mot 
them is ſufficiently ſingular to has been ufed the more it is! le 
merit being related. — The emir in eſtimation.— Amongit the fu 
ſends heralds to all the villages, ture, which compo: s the ma'r 
in which they cry—* Honour calls fortune of the girls, a diſh of Io lee: 
ou!“ He who haſtens not at the kind is never wanting. ; — 
ſound of his voice is a man without „To theſe eſſential pri; 8. 
honour.—At this proclamation all they add rice, greens, honey, * 
the women of the village aſſemble dried fruits. — They ſeldom 8 
in the market - place, and, to cn- freſh meat, as their country which + 
courage the young men to fly tothe not abound in palturage tor Gr as il 
defence of their country, they de- nouriſhment of their flocks. 1 jo 
mand arms for the ſame purpoſe. EIn thoſe villages where kt with 
„The right of aſylum is ſacred wood is ſcarce, it is cuttoma 
amongſt the Druſes.—A man pur- ſup ly the want of it by the 
ſued by the vengeance of govern- of their domeſtic animals, and 
ment, if he can reach the moun- truddles of their goats, which 
rains, is ſure of his life; neither knead up with their ſtraw. 
promiſes nor threats can force a « Every houſe makes its 
culprit from the hands of an emir, bread ; the oven is a great cat 
or cheik, who has promiſed him his veſſel, in which they light a 
protection When it is hot, they app!) 
“ Hoſpitality is greatly honour- inner edge, with a little lat 
ed by this people, though they treat bag, a very thin cake of do 
their gueſts with great parſimony.— which is baked in an inſtant; 
Temperance is one of their virtues. this bread is good only mw 
It is cuſtomary with every family e The marriage of the 
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þ that of the Turks, is merely 
I they contract in the ſame 
xr and under the ſame con- 
ms, The cadi, or judge of 
luce draws up a deed, in which 
fecified, firſt, the dower which 
huband gives his wife, then 
m he is to receive in caſe of 
kth or repudiation, 

*The Druſes carry their pre- 
„uns and jealouſies to greater 
ths than the other people of 
aſt, Their wives live very 
A: even their neareſt rela- 
ae excluded from their ſo- 
They cannot legally be 
kbut by their fathers, brothers, 
children ;— Even a brother 
pt permitted frequently to viſit 
drother's wife. And, ſhould 
x proved that a girl had been 
zene in her duty, ſhe would 
vo mercy : ſhe muſt be ſacri- 
tothe honour of her family. 
The Druſes apparently pro- 
but in their hearts dereſt, 
emetaniſm, — Intereſt obliges 
diokeep well with the Turkiſh 
ment and the eſtabliſhed 
dan; this forces them to have 
we to difimulation, which 
pore advantageous to them, 
mich their principles do not 
ter as illegal. 

Io judge of them by their 
K with reſpect to the Chriſ- 
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tians, we might be induced to 
believe they were not averſe to 
Chriſtianity; but in their hearts 
they abhor its dogmas and doc- 
trines. The apparent reſpect they 
ſhow them proceeds from their 
indifference for all religions, which 
they equally reprobate ; without 
endeavouring to accelerate the time 
fixed by deiliny for their total de- 
ſtruction. 

The Chriſtians enjoy amongſt 
them the moſt perfect — ng 8 
and there are more Chriſtians, at 

reſcut, in their principality, than 
Druſes, — They are both governed 
by the ſame laws, and enjoy the 
ſame privileges. 

„The emirs have more confi. 
dence in the Chriſtians than in the 
Druſes themſelves; it is from 
among them they chuſe their ftew- 
ards, _their guards, and their do- 
meſlie ſervants. — To them they 
entruſt the education of their chile 
dren, For theſe reaſons, the great - 
eſt part of the emirs, in — 
proteſs Chriſtianity. The reigning 
emir Jjuſſef is ſaid to be a Chriſtian, 
—'The Druſes have more than once 
ſiewn their diſcontent at the aſcen- 
dauce which the Chriſtians have 
obtained in their mountains; but, 
being no longer the ſtrongeſt, they 
are obliged to ſuppreſs their reſent- 
ment. 
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CLASSICAL any POLITE CRITICISM 


— . ——————5ð 
HISTORY and CHARACTER of ANCIENT COMET 


[From the Firſt Vol. of GILLIEs's Hrstory of Gartc:,)] 


6 RAGEDY, the ſong of 
the goat, and Comedy, 
the ſong of the village, ſufficientl 
indicate, by the meanneſs of their 
ancicnt name, the humility of their 
firſt original. They aroſe amidſt 
the ſacritices and joyous fellivit 
of the vintage, in a country which 
ſeldom adopted the amuſements, 
any more than the arts and inſtitu- 
tions, of others, but which was 
deſtined to communicate her own 
to all the civiliſed portion of man- 
kind. During the entertainments 
of a ſeaſon peculiarly dedicated to 
recreation and pleaſure, the ſuſcep- 
tible minds of the Greeks naturally 
yielded to two prop enſities conge- 
nial to men in ſuch circumſtances, 
a diſpoſition to exerciſe their ſen- 
fibility, and a detire to amuſe their 
fancy. Availing himſelf of the 
former, the ſublime genius of Eſ- 
chylus improved the ſong of the 
goat into a regular dramatic poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyſſey 
in thoſe unalterable rules of delivn 
and execution which are eſſential 
to the perfection of every literary 
performance, yet differing from 
thoſe immortal archety pes of art, 
in a circumſtance naturally ſug- 
geſted by the occaſion for which 
tragedies were compoſed. It had 
been uſual with the Athenians, 
when they celebrated in the ſpring 
and autumn the great feſtivals of Bac- 
chus, to perſonate the'exploits and 


fables handed down by immem 
tradition concerning that bount 
divinity ; this imitation was couſ 
ed as a mark of gratitude due to 
brneficence of the God, to ul 
honours they affociated the kin 
worſhip of Pan, Silenys, aid : 
attendant fawns and ſytyrs. U 
Eſchylus repreſentgd, theref 
inſtead of ſimply rg 
hiſtory, or agreeable fictions 
antiquity, he only adopted a1 
of imitation already practiſed i 
religious ceremonies of his coun 
a mode of imitation more pong 
than the epic, ſince, inen 
barely deſcribing the deeds of | 
and N it ſhews thoſe e 
guiſhed perſonages on the | 
makes them ſpeak and att 
themſelves, and thus approac 
nearer to reality, is ſtill more 
cible and affecting. 

« As tragedy was introduc 
imitation of the more ſerious | 
cles of the Dionyſian tetra 
comedy, which ſoon follow 
was owing to the more light 
ludicrous parts of that ſole 
Tragedy, in the imitation 
important and ſerious action,: 
ed to effect the ſenſibility 6 
ſpectators, and 10 gratity the 
tural propenſity to fear, to 
and tv wonder, Comedy | 
imitation of a light and lud 
action, adapted to amule the! 
and to gratify the natural di 


Hizroxy and CHaracttr of Ancieyr Comery, [63] 


ren to laughter and merriment. 
mr and pity have in all ages 
n regarded as the main ſprings 
rely, becauſe the laws of 
Gilry, founded ſolely in na- 
ne always the ſame. Comedy 
ken infinitely varied by the 
merable modes of wit, humour, 
| ndicule, which prevail in 
ent ages and countries, and 
þ agree ſcarcely in any one 
ular, unleſs it may be rec- 
vl a agreement, that men hare 
n indulged them, except at the 
bre of their goo f- nature, and 
no! their virtue. The Grecian 
dy was uncommonly hcen- 
; the profligate characters of 
ſephanes und his contempora- 
 Mnefilochus, Callias, Eupolis, 
 Cratenus, contributed, doubr- 
to this deformity ; yet theſe 
6 cou not eaſily have ren- 
| their new entertainment a- 
ade to the taſte and prejudices 
t public, without incorporat- 
u them the ſubſtance of the 
ue ſongs, which conſtituted an 
nt aud eſſential part of the 
nents of the vintage. The 

Kmrers of antiquity have 
ace! the aboininable ſtrains of 

leentious poets, by pretend- 
> bat their intention was to 
Mm vice, not to recommend it ; 
pology which, if admitted, 
* tend to exculpate the wri- 

but could never juſtify their 
Mances, ſince it is known by 

ence, that lewd deſcriptions 
* 2 poiſon rather than a re- 
ad inſtead of correcting 

, tend only to corrupt 


| beſides the general licenti- 

* of the ancient comedy, its 
Rrticular charatteriſtics re- 
em the peculiar cirtcum-+ 
© of the Athenians, durin 
me of its introduction 


continuance. The people of all 
ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and 
political tranſactions of their coun- 
try, to enjoy any amuſement which 
did not either directly flatter their 
paſſrons, or bear an immediate 
relation to the great and impor- 
tant intereſts of the republic. It 
was during the confuſion and cala- 
mities of the Peloponnefian war, 
that all the comic pieces which 
remain were originally repreſented ; 
a period too diforderty and tumul- 
tuous to reliſh comedies, ſuch as 
are now written, or ſuch as were 
compoſed in Greece by Menander, 
in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity, The elegant and 
ingenious, the moril and inſtrue- 
tive fl rains of Moliere or Menander, 
may amuſe the idleneſs of wealth, 
and the ſecurity of peace. But 
amidſt the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidſt civil diffenfions 
and foreign invaſions, the minds 
of men are too little at eaſe to 
enjoy ſuch refined and delicate 
beauties which then appear lifeleſs 
and inſip d. In ſuch turbulent cir- 
cumſtances, the reluctant attention 
mult be excited by real, inſtead of 
umaginary Characters; by a true 
inſtead of a fictitious event; by 
direct and particular advice con- 
cerning the actual ſſate of their af- 
fairs, inſtead of vague or abſtract 
leſſons of wiſdom and virtue. Coarſe 
buftoonery may often force them 
to laugh ; delicate ridicule will 
ſeldom engage them to {nite ; they 
may be affected by the ſharpneſs of 
rſonal invective, but will remain 
impenetrable to the ſhafts of gencral 
ſatire. 
6 Dy combining the different 
s of this deſcription, we may 
rm a tolerably exact notion of the 
writings of Ariitophanes, which 
commonly conceal, under a _ 
e- 


„ 
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allegorical veil, the recent hiſtory 
of ſome puh lie tranſaction, or the 
principal features of ſome diſtin- 
uiſhed character, repreſented in 
uch a luvicrous light as reflects 
on thoſe concerned, unexpected, 
and often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the leſs ſtrixing, flaſhes of in- 
ſolent ridicule. Such was the na- 
ture, and ſuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its 
form, agreed entirely with tragedy, 
having borrowed from this enter- 
tainment (which was already in 
poſſeſſion of the th-atre) the diſ- 
tribution of the whole, as well as 
the arrangement of the ſeveral 

rts; the mulic, the chorus, the 
ſſes, decorations, and machinery; 
all of which were ſo modified and 
burleſqued as ſuited the purpuſes 
of the comic writer, and often ren- 
dered his pieces little elſe than 
parodies of the more faſhionable 
tragedies of the times. 

« This ſingular ſpecies of drama, 
which, in its leſs perfect ſtate, had 
long ſtrolled the villages of Attica, 
was ſimply tolerated at Athens, 
until the profuſion of Pericles, and 
his complaiſance for the populace, 


firſt ſupplied from the exche 
the neceſſary expences for the 
preſentation of comedies, and! 
poſed prizes for the comic as 1 
as for the tragic poets and act 
But, by this* injudicious eng 
— he unwarily cherif 
a ſerpent in his boſom. Ari 
phanes and his licentious con 
poraries having previouſly ridic 
virtue and genius, in the per 
of Socrates and Euripides, bo 
proceeded to avail themſelves of 
natural malignity of the vul 
and their envy againſt whatert 
elevated and illulkrious, to tra 
and calumniate Pericles him 
and though his ſucceſſors in 
adminiſtration juſtly merited 
we ſhall have occaſion to rel 
the ſevereſt laſhes of their inved 
yet, had their characters been 
pure, they would have been eq 
expoſed to the unprovoket |; 
of thoſe infolent buttoons, 

gratified the groſs appetites of 
vulgar, by an undiſtinguiſhel 

of ridicule, involving vice, 
virtue, things prophane and fa 
men and gods,” 


PARALLEL of the GREEK and ROMAN HISTORIANS 


[From Youxc's HtsTory of ArnExs.] 


40 UINCTILIAN hath light- 

2 ly ſketched a compariſon 
| between the Greek and Roman hiſ- 

torians : he mentions Herodotus 
and Livy, as having equal preten- 
fions ; but ſurely the tales in the 
firſt book of Herodotus are not of 
a merit to conteſt the * of hiſ- 
tory with thoſe books of Livy which 
afforded a text for the famous com- 
ment of Machiavel ; nor do I think 


that the Greeks account of the 
lian wars, is equal to the f. 
Decad of the Punic invation : 
bius would, in my opinie u, 
a more appotite parallel; hu 
ing written on Roman ſulyec 
ways vitiates the propricty ot 
paring them, and in doing ſo, 
who are not led away by the « 
phraſe of lactea ubertas 3 
to Livy, will admit his pretet 


ur! 
wothe! 
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ns, diſciplined with Logic, 
xt ſo competent for the inveſti- 
du of truth, as if left to its 
ral operations. 

„A man of wit,” ſays Bayle, 
ho applies himſelf long and 
e to logic, ſeldom fails of 
ming a caviller; and by his 
ical ſubtleties perplexes and 
mils the very theſes he hath 
med, He chuſes to deſtroy 
xn works rather than forbear 
wing; and he ſtarts ſuch ob- 
ns againſt his own opinions, 
+ bis whole art cannot ſolve 
mn. Such is the fate of thoſe 
apply themſelves too much to 
ubtleties of dialecties.“ This 
& opinion of Bayle, who pro- 
| knew from feeling and ex- 
ice the truth of what he ſaid; 
de was as very great logician, 
aal as a very great ſceptic, 

Oer memorable Chillingworth 
wither inſtance to prove, that 
* inſtead of aſſiſting, may 
bly obſtruct and hurt the un- 
wins, Chillingworth, fays 
Clarendon, who knew him 
nas a man of great ſubtlety 


ADVANTAGES ATTENDING QUOTATIONS. {81} 


of underſtanding, and had ſpent 
all his younger time in diſputa- 
tion; of which he arrived to fo 
great a maſtery, as not to be infe- 
rior to any man, in thoſe ſkir- 
miſhes : but he had, with his not- 
able periection in this exerciſe, 
contracted ſuch an irrefolution and 
habit of doubting, that by degrees 
he grew contident in nothing, and 
a ſceptic at leaſt in the greateſt 
myſteries of faith, All his doubts 
grew out of himſelf, when he 
aſſiſted his ſeruples with the ſtrength 
of his own reaſon, and was then 
too hard for himſelt.“ 

+ To conclude - What was the 
meaning of that ſtricture upon 
Seneca, Ferborum minutiis rerum 
frangit pondera, which, according 
to lord Bacon, may thus be ap- 
plied to the ſchoolmen, 2 uaſtionum 
minutits ſcientiarum frangunt ſolidita- 
tem? Why, that by their /tigio/a 
ſubtilitas, as he calls it, by their 
logical refinements and diſtiuctions, 
they had chopped truth ſo down into 
mince-meat, as to leave it not only 
without proportion or form, but 
almoſt without ſubſtance,” 


* quotations, as in all other 
ugs, men have run into 
te. dome writers have quot- 
ut abundantly, in order (as 
em) to make an oftentation 
"Ming; with one of whom 
he le Vayer, though him- 
dert quoter, appears to have 
ach fatigued: 4 God grant 
Des he, „“ to become leſs 
Deen vous faſſe la grace 
er mea avant, Others 


aDVANTAGES attending QUOTATIONS, 
| [From the ſame Work.] 


have ſcarcely quoted at all, as 
Locke and Hoadley, with ſome of 
an inferior kind, who perhaps have 
hence affected to paſs for original 
writers, that needed no extraneous 
helps: and indeed, in books of 
mere reaſoning, all quotation to 
many may ſeem impertinent. 

% La Bruyere has animadverted 
upon the former extreme: he com- 
plains of books being crowded fo 
with quotations, as to be hardly 

a any 


18. ADVANTAGES ATTENDING QUOTATIONS. 


any thing elſe ; of citing Ovid and 
Tibullus at the bar, Horace and 
Lucretius in the pulpit : where, 
ſays, he, „Latin and ſometimes 
Greek are the languages choſen to 
entertain the women and church- 
wardens with.” And doubtleſs, 
nothing can be more abſurd and 
ridiculous than this; by this an 
author's ſen'e, it peradventure he 
had any, is almoſt ſuppreſſed and 
ſmothered under his learning ; 
and, as Ovid faid of a girl overload- 
ed with dreſs and ornament, he is 
ſo garmſhed out with foreign ma- 
* terials, as to be, in truth, the leaſt 
art of himſelf, Mean while, as 
Bayte obſerves upon Bruyere, „it 
is to be feared, that the very oppo- 
ſite cuſtom of not citing at all, 
into which we are fallen, will make 
learning too much deſpiſed, as a 
piece of furniture entirely uſeleſs.“ 
And he has elſewhere mentioned, 
as one principal cau'e of neglect 
in the fludy of the Pelles Lettres, 
that oxen many wits, real or pre- 
tended, have, with an air of diſdain, 
run down the cuſtom of citing 
Greek authors, and making learned 
remarks, as ſo much pedautry, and 
fit only tor a college. 

« It is however certain, that 
many pleaſing as well as uſetul 
purpoſes may be ſerved by quota- 
tions, judiciouſly made and aptly 
applied. It is pleaſing to know, 
while contemplating any ſubject, 
what other writers, men of name 
and abilities, have thought and 
ſaid upon it: and then the variety, 
which the frequent introduction 
of new perſonages (as I may call 
them) creates, wt 1 greatly con- 
tribute to enliven attention, and 
thereby keep off wearineſs and diſ- 
guſt. With the Greek and Latin 
authors the clafſlica} reader is al- 
ways entertained: „Mr. Clarke's 
book of coins is much abo.c my 


my pitch,” faid the learned . 
land to his friends; « but 1 
it with pleaſure as his, and be 
of the quotations from the anci 
which are numerous,” 

« But quotation is uſefy] 
well as plealing, to confirm 
illuſſ rate the ſentiments of a wri 
and efpectally in works like th 
ours: Where the great objec 
not ſo much to teach men thin 
which they are ignorant, by 
canting in derail and at large, 
remind them ot what they kn 
not fo much to make mx rea 
borrow Monteſquieu's expref 
as to make them think, For this, 
citing of authorities, and dealir 
perſonal anecdotes and apophthe 
ſeem perfectly well caculated: 
however it be, men freque 
pauſe and dwell upon names, 
would haſtily and inadverte 
kim over 7hings. Nay, let 
reaſoning be ever fo cloſe 
ſound, it ſhall often paſs for 
more than declamition ; while nulon 
name of ſome admired author, 
cially if he be dead, ſhall arte 
imagination, and make all 
impreſſion which is nccell. 
produce conviction. | 

« Again, the practice of qu 
from other writers, and elpe 
from the Greek and Roman au 
of antiquity, is uſetul, in as 
(as above hinted) it mult gire 
countenance and ſanction ent 
le ters themſelves : letters ! ne 
ed, declining letters ! and with 
declining all that is wile, 
excellent, and beautiful, 4 
liſhed, How would an at 
macaroni tare, to be aſſured 
the civilization of kingdo! 
founded upon letters; and th 
proportion as theſe are cunt 
ſo is nearly the progret5 vt m 
from their molt rud* aud! +4. 
ſlate, wp to that pertectivs' 


and refinement, which beam - 
A forth from his all-tiniſhed and 
gent perſon! I ſpeak accord- 
ks to the gentleman's own idea of 
acl | 

«Laſtly, were the practice of 
ung once received and eltabliſh- 
| this great advantage would 
her accrue to letters, viz. That 
would reduce the bulk of ſerib- 
n,with which they are diſgraced. 
ing is more common in theſe 
u than for men to begin to 
, and affect to be authors, not 
y before they underſtand Greek 
{ Latin, but before they have 
real or accurate knowledge of 
wiſh, it is enough for them, 
ley can ſpell with tolerable 
wheſs : for this accompliſhment 
id with ſuch materials as Maga- 
„ Reviews and other public 
us ſupply, is uſually the ſtock 
nude with which authors now, 
«las critics, ſet up. In ſhort, 
ug is become a mere manual 
ron; and books are made 
day by men without genius, 
bout letters, who are but barely 
dent to tranſcribe, at the moſt 
anpile, Upon which account 
wht well be wiſhed, that every 
who preſumes to write, eſpe- 
upon matters of religion and 
ninent (for in romance and 
painting it is not neceſſary), 
« be obliged to ſupport his 
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meaning, once at leaſt with ſome 


Greek, and once with ſome Latin, 
eit tion; and ſhould produce at 
the ſame time a true and well au- 
thenticated teſtimonial, that theſe 
citations were not furaiſhed by 
another, but 60 fide his own act 
and deed. A teſt of this fort would 
give a mighty check to ſcribbling ; 
and ſave reams of paper, which 
are every moment going to periſh—- 

riture parcere chart. 

« Upon the whole, therefore, 
let us not condemn, and affectedly 
avoid, the citation of authors; 


falſely delicate, falſely faſtidious. 


Let us recollect, that the greateit 
and moſt reſpectuble wiiters have 
done this: that Cicero, Plutarch, 
Senera, Bacon, Montaigne, and Mon- 
teſſuieu, left nothing unborrowed 
trom others, which might ſerve to 
embellſh their own writings ; and 
that the things thus borrowed may, 
it ſkiltully applied, have not only 
all the energy of their old ſituation, 
but all the graces of invention in 
their new one. And why thould 
they not? there being no leſs ww? in 


juſtly applying the thought of annther, 


than in being the firſt author of that 
thought. At leaſt, fo tays Mr. 
Gayle; whom I have quoted the 
more freely upon this topic, be- 
cauſe he was a very great wit, as 
well as a very great {chular,” 


\ Certain writer, apologizing 

or the irre ries of 
L gem, delivers himſelf thus: 
ba gifts of imagination bring 
&ieit taſk upon the vigilance 
al; and to bear thoſe facul- 
ith unerring rectitude or 


larity- to genius, it is the ſupreme 
F 2 
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® he ECCENTRICITIES of IMAGINATION. 
[From the fame Work.] 


invariable propriety, requires a 
degree ot firmnets and of cool atten- 
tion, which doth not always attend 
the bigher gifts af the nnd. Yet, 
ditheult as nature herſelf ſeems 
ti have reduced the ratk of reg u- 


con- 


| 
1 
1 


ont for them. It hath generally it not rather one blind impult 
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conſolation of dulneſs to ſeize upon might moſt ſucceſsfully be opp 
thoſe exceſſes, which are the over- to the deluſions of imagination, 
flowings of faculties they never being proof to the ſcnſcs, and 
enjoyed. — Are not the gifts of rying conviction unavoidably ti 
imagination. here miſtaken for the underitanding : but I ſuſpect, t 
ſtrength of paſſions? Doubtleſs, the underilanding, or reuſoning 
where ſtrong paſſions accompany culty, hath little to do in all t. 
great parts, as perhaps they often caſes : at leaſt ſo it ſhould ſeem f 
do, there imagination may increaſe the two following, which are 1 
their torce and activity: but where remarkable, and well atteſted, 
- paſſions are calm and gentle, ima- Fienus, in his curious | 
ination of itſelf ſhould ſeem to book De Firibus Imaginationis, 
— no conflict but ſpeculatively cords from Donatus the caſe 
with reaſon, There indeed it man, who fancied-his body incre: 
wages an eternal war; and, if not to ſuch a ſize, that he durit no Wi. 
controuled and ſtrictly regulated, tempt to paſs through the doo 
will carry the patient into endleſs his chamber. The phyſician, 
extravagancies. I uſe with pro- lieving that nothing could mot 
priety the term patient; becauſe fectually cure this error of in | 
men, under the influence of ima- nation than to ſhew that the t! 
gination, are moſt truly diſtemper- could actually be done, cauſed 
ed, The degree of this diſtemper patient to be thruſt forcibly thro 
wil be in proportion to the pre- it: who, ſtruck with horror, 7 
valence of imagination over reaſon, falling ſuddenly into agonies, c 
and, according to this proportion, plained of being cruſhed to pic 
amount to more or leſs of the and expired ſoon after,—Kkea 
whimſical ; but when reaſon ſhall certainly, was not concerned he 


become as it were extinct, and «© The other caſe, as relate w oſter 
imagination govern alone, then the Van Swieten, in his Comment 
diſlemper will be madneſs under upon Boerhaave, is that of a Wi the 


the wildeſt and moſt fantaſtic modes. ed man, who had ſtudied ti Nn o 
Thus one of theſe invalids, per- fancied his legs to be of glats 5 
haps, ſhall be all ſorrow for hav- conſequence of which he du ee þ.. 
ing been moſt unjuſtly deprived attempt to ſtir, but was coult 0 th 
of the crown ; though his vocation, under anxiety about them. | 
poor man! be. that of a ſchool- maid, bringing ſome wood to and ai 
maſter. Another is all joy, like fire, threw it careleſsly down ; ee od. 
Horace's madman ; and it may was ſeverely reprimanded by Wl: 


ſeem even crue!ty to cure him. maſter, who was territied na d 
A third all fear; and dares not tle for his legs of glaſs. ['he kon's 1. 
make water, leſt he ſhould cauſe a ly wench, out of all patience 
deluge. his megrims, as ſhe called t f 
« The operations and caprices gave him a blow with a log been in 
of imagination are various and end- the parts affected: which f . | 
leſs; and, as they cannot be redue- ed him, that he inſtantly 70 9 
ed to regularity or ſyſtem, ſo it is and from that moment xc 


highly improbable that any certain the uſe of his legs, Was 1 tre t; 
method of cure ſhould ever be found concerned any more here? 0 | 


been thought, that matter of fact ing againſt — 


from an Ess Ax on his LIE, 


R Tyers ſays of Dr. John- 
[VI fon, that he was fitted by 
qure for a critic.” That he had 
ut powers of diſcrimination, and 
in diſplayed great critical abili- 
muit de acknowledged: but 
zu the ſame time true, that his 
ticiſms were very far from being 
ys juſt, It may, perhaps, be 
med, whether his various per- 
and ſyſtematical prejudices 
| not, in a conſiderable degree, 
halify him, at leaſt in many in- 
des, for properly diſcharging 
ofice of a judicious and impar- 
eitic, His decifions ſeem to 
t been received with too impli- 
i reverence by his friends and 
tres. Whatever the conce 
s of Johnſon were, he coals 
res them with acuteneſs and 
6 vigour; and his criticiſms 
t often rendered important, not 
the jullneſs of the remarks 
kk they contained, but by the 
th of the language in which 
7 vere delivered. In his Lives 
be Poets, he has not done juſ- 
o the productions of Ham- 
& Gay, or Akenſide; and his 
tand arrogant criticiſms on the 
ae odes of Gray, can be per- 
L by a reader of true poetical 
t caly with diſguſt, Nor do 
Won's remarks on Milton's Ly- 
kd any honour to his critical 
5. Few men of real taſte 
been inſenſible of its beauties ; 
Ir. Joſeph Warton obſerves, 
s * Addiſon ſays, that he 
fires to know whether he 
"We taſte for hiſtory or not, 
(conſider whether he is pleaſ- 
a Livy's manner of telling a 
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ſtory ; ſo, perhaps it may be ſaid, 
that he who wiſhes to know whe- 
ther he has a true taſte for poetry 
or not, ſhould conſider, whether 
he is highly delighted or not with 
the perufal of Milton's Lycidas.” 
Bur Dr. Johnſon 1s of ſo different 
an opinion, that, after a variety of 
ill- grounded ſtrictures on this piece, 
he ſays, „“ Surely no man could 
have fancied that he read Lycidas 
with pleaſure had he not known its 
author. 

« He appears to have had a ve- 
ry a and ill-founded a- 
verſion to blank verſe, and a great 
diſlike to paſtoral poetry. He had, 
indeed, little taſte for rural 1-enes : 
and when he travelled through 
France with Mr. Thrale, would 
not even look out of the windows 
of the carriage, to view the tace of 
the country ; and ſeemed to think 
the moſt pleaſing proſpects unwor- 
thy of his attention. Such a man, 
therefore, could not be expected to 
have a very high reliſh for thoſe 
— compoſitions, in which the 

auties of nature are deſcribed ; 
nor could it reaſonably be expected 
that of ſuch compoſitions he would 
be a judicious and impartial critic. 

« His life of Dr. Watts is 
written with great candour; and, 
perhaps, he might be the more in- 
clined to do juſtice to that ingeni- 
ous divine, though a Diſſenter, not 
only from reſpect for his piety, but 
alſo from fome gratetul remem- 
brance of the aſſiſtance which he 
had received from his works, in the 
compilation of his Dictionary. He 
has many quotations from Watts, 
and has incorporated into his Dic- 
F 3 tionar y 


| 
| 


tionary not a few of the diſiuitions 
which occur in the Logic of that 
writer. Mr, Courtenay, in the 
notes to his “ Poetical Review of 
the literary and moral Character of 
Dr. Johnſon,“ has given eight lines 
from Watts's poems as a ſufficient 
ſpecimen to enable the reader to 
jud.e of his poetical merit. But 
ſurely to ſelect a few of the worſt 
lines of an author, who wrote ſo 
much as Dr. Watts did, is not a 
very candid method of eſtimating 
his merit, If Mr. Courtenay, in- 
ſtead of the lines which he has ſe- 
lected, had given Dr. Watts's Ode 
to Lady Sunderland, its elegance 
and beauty would have been ac- 
knowledged by every reader of 
taſte, 

« The Life of Dr. Young, 
which is inſerted among Dr. ſobn- 
ſon's biographical Pretaces, but of 
which he was avowedly nor the 
author, is not favourably written. 
There is in it much zeal for the 
honour of Dr. Young's ſon, who 
appears, indeed, to have been in- 
zjuriouſly treated; but too little re- 
gard for the honour of the father. 
— had great weakneſſes; but 
he had alſo conſiderable virtues, and 
great literary merit. In the life, 
however, which is given of him 
in this collection, his foibles are 
much more laboriouſly diſplayed 
than his excellencies; and if the 
ſon of Dr. Voung be as dutiful as 
he is repreſented, which I am will- 
ling to believe, he cannot be much 
pleaſed at the account which is giv- 
en of his father in the Lives of the 
Poets. Young is, indeed, juſtly 
cenſured for the many initances 
of adulation which occur in his 
writings ; and his anxietv for pre- 
ferment was unworthy of his cha- 
racter. But, in other reſpects, he 
is treated with too much ieverity ; 
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and his great work, the N; 
Thoughts, — deſerved to be f 
ken of in better terms than t 
or „ the mournful, angry, glo 
Night Thoughts.” In juitice to 
writer of the life of Young, 
mould, however, be obſerved. t 
in other places he fiiles the Ni 
Thoughts “extraordinary poen 
and ** ornaments to our languag 
ard that in ſome paits of t“ ig 
the _ and manner of Johnſon 
very tappily imitated, 

„The principal fault of John 
as a biographical writer, ſeem 
have been, too great a propen 
to introduce injurious reflection 
gainſt men of reſpeclabie char: 
and to ſtate facts unfavourabl 
their memory, on flight and! 
ficient grounds. Biographical 
ers in general, are charged wit] 
22 fault, tao great a pur 
ty in favour of the perſons w 
lives they undertake to relate, 
partiality ſhould ce tainly te 
ed at; and the truth ſhould bs 
en, when it can be obtaincd. 
truth, at leaſt the whole tut 
often not attainaile ; and, in de 
ful caſes, candour and equity 
to dictate that it is belt toe 
the favourable fide. No b«nett 
be derived to the interelts eit 
virtue, or of lcarning, by | 
ous repreſentations of men en 
for genius and literatute. ' 

« Notwithſtunding the e 
and inſtances of partiality 
miſrepreſentation, which occ 


ally occur in the Lives of t i prejur 
ets, they contain ſo many a lor 
and juſt obſervations on hum 1 4 
ture, ſuch original and curl led mi 
marks on various literary ſu els of 
and abound with ſo many Þ dore it 
of ſtyle, that they cannot b Who 
uſed by any reader of tate le 

a great degree of pleaſure. ation 


(their general merit a: compo- 
„ they alſo contain many par- 
lar paſlages of diſtinguiſhed ex- 
ect. he character of Gilbert 
imiley, in the life of Edmund 
th, is finely drawn ; the account 
& life of Addi'on, of the rife 
progreſs of the Tatler, Spec- 
and Guardian, and of the 
* produced by thoſe admirable 
Non the manners of the nation, 
uit and curious; aud there are 
y excellent obſervations on the 
&s of ſtudy, and on literary 
ppolition. . 

«His Review of Dr. Blackwell's 
noirs of the court of Auguſtus, 
ih is printed in Davies'> collec- 
k is written with great aſpor.ty. 
xwell's ſtyle was indeed, in 
te reſpects, liable to juſt excep- 
; but it ſeems ſuthciently evi- 
„ that the high ſentiments of 
ny, which are diſplayed in 
well's book, was a principal 
it of the extreme ſeverity with 
c Dr. Johnſon treated him. 
* Diſſertation on the Epitaphs 
ape, contains many juſt obſerva- 
i: but few compoſitions of this 
«will and the teſt of fo rigor- 
11 mode of criticiſm, 

*He could not endure even a 
wle degree of moderation in a 
&, when political characters 
pics were the ſubject of diſ- 
Wn, He ſpoke of Mr. Granger 
vulive t-rms to Mr. Boſwell, as 
va Whip ; though the fact was, 
Mr. Granger had any poli- 


de Tory tide, But Mr, Gran- 
W 4 very amiable man, and 
ed much candour and ingenu- 
s of diſpohtion. He was, 
Kore inclined to do juſtice to 
vdo differed trom him either 
Ar ies or religion; and this 


ion led him to ſpeak well 


k prejudices, they were rather 
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of reſpectable characters of diffe- 
rent fects and parties. It was this 
impartiality which gave offence to 
Dr. Johnſon, 

„The ſtyle of Johnſon appear- 
ed ſuited to his peculiar character, 
and mode of thinking, It ſeems 
to learned for common readers; 
and, on the firit publica ion of his 
Ramblers, miny complaints were 
made of the frequent recurrence of 
hard words in thoſe effiys, It was 
with a view to this accuſation a- 

ainſt him, that he wrote that eſſay 
in the Idler, which contains a de- 
fence of the uſe of hard words, and 
in which he remarks, that every 
author does not write for every 
reader.” He was not ambitious of 
illiterate read-rs, and was willing 
to relign them to thoſe writers whoſe 
productions were better adapted to 
their capacities. Piffe ence of 
thoughts,” ſays he, „will produce 
diff-rence of language. He that 
thinks with larger extent than an- 
other, will want words of larger 
meaning, He that thinks more 
ſubrilty will ſeek for terms of more 
nice diſcrimination.” Ir is certain, 
thar paſſages ſometimes occur in his 
writings, which are not very intel- 
ligible to ordinary readers. Thus, 
in the preface to his Dictionary, he 
puts the following queſtion,” 

When the radical idea branch- 
es out into parallel ramifications, 
how can a conſecutive ſeries be 
formed of ſenſes in their nature 
collateral ?” 

« He was occaſionally fond of 
antitheſis and alliteration ; and his 
periods are ſometimes too artificial, 
and his phraſe too remote from the 
ordinary idiom of our language. 
But, notwithſtanding the peculiart- 
ty of his ſtyle, he has ſeldom made 
uſe of words not to be found in 
preceding writers. When com- 

44 mon 
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mon words,“ ſays he, were leſs 
leaſing to the ear, or leſs diſtinct 
in their ſignification, I have fami- 
liarized the terms of philoſophy by 
applying them to known objects and 
popular ideas ; but rarely admitted 
any word not authorized by for- 
mer writers.” He conſidered him- 
ſelf as having contributed to the 
improvement of the Engliſh lan- 

uage. He ſays in his laſt Ram- 

ler, „I have laboured to refine 
our language to grammatical puri- 
ty, and to clear it from colloquial 


barbariſms, licentious idioms, 
irregular combinations, Someth 
perhaps, I have added to the 
gance of its conſtruction, and fo 
thing to the harmony of its 
dence.” Whatever may be 
faults of his ſtyle, it has cet 
great ſtrength and great dipn 
and his periods are often hig 
—— and, perhaps, it we 

difficult to point out any of 
contemporaries, by whom the | 
liſh language was wiitten wit 
qual energy. 


1 
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X 1932, when Dr. Short firſt 
publiſhed his treatiſe on Mi- 
| Waters, there were only three 
ur wells at Harrogate ; there 
wy four. I made ſome en- 
n reſpecting the time and occa- 
o making the fourth well, and 
med the following account from 
«id man, who was himſelf prin- 
ly concerned in the tranſac- 
About forty vears ago, a 
m, who, by leaſe from the 
of Burlington, had acquired a 
t of ſe«rching for minerals in 
loreſt of Knareſborough, made 
ev as if he had a real intention 
wing for coal, on the very 
«here the three ſulphur wells 
tituated, This attempt alarm- 
de apprehentions of the inn- 
rs and others at Harrogate, 
rere intereſted in the preſerva- 
of the wells: they gave him 
legal oppoſition they could, 
il the illegal that they durſt. 
froth, for the ſum of one hun- 
Wounds, which they raiſed a- 
N themſelves, the diſpute was 
wmiſed, and the — real 
Fiended, of digging tor coal 
bndoned. Sulphur water, 
ner, had riſen up where he 
un to dig. I hey incloſed 
Jace with a little ſtone edifice, 
Ming down a baſon, made a 
i well, By a clauſe in the 
Wuliament for incloling Kna- 


wh foreſt, paſſed in 1770, 
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it is rendered unlawful for any per- 
ſon whatever, to fink any pit, or 
dig any quarry or mine, whereby 
the medicinal ſprings or waters at 
Harrogate may be damaged or pol- 
luted ; ſo that no attempts of the 
kind above mentioned need 'be ap- 
prehended in future, 

„This fourth well is that which 
15 ncare't to one of the barns of the 
Crown Inn, being about ten yards 
diſtant trom it. In digging a few 
years ſince, the foundation of that 
barn, they met with ſulphur wa- 
ter in ſeveral places. At a ve 
little diſtance from the four wel 
there are two others of the ſame 
kind; one in the yard of the Halt- 
moon Inn, diſcovered in digging 
for common water in 1783, and an- 
other which breaks out on the ſide 
of the rivulet below that Inn. On 
the banks of that rivulet I ſaw ſe- 
veral other ſulphureous ſprings : 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
blackneſs of the earth over which 
they flow. 

„On the declivity of a hill, a- 
bout a quarter of a mile to the welt 
of the tulphur wells at Harrogate, 
there is a bog which has been form- 
ed by the rotting of wood : the earth 
of the rotten wood is in ſome places 
four fect in thickneſs, and there is 
a ſtratum conſiſting of clay and 
ſmall looſe decaying ſand- tones, e- 
very where under it, The hill a- 
bove is of grit-ſtone, In this bog 

there 
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there are four more ſulphur wells ; 
one at the top near the rails which 
ſeparate the bog from the common; 
and three at the bottom, though 
one ot theſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 1s 
not in the bog, but at the fide of it, 
in the ſtratum on which the bog is 
ftuated, and at the diftance of a 
yard or two from a rivulet of freſh 
water, which runs from thence to 
Lew Harrogate, paſſing cloſe to 
the fide, but above the level of the 
ſulphur wells of that place. On 
the other fide of the hill, above the 
bog, and to the weſt of it, there is 
another ſulphur well on the fide of 
a brook ; and it has been thought 
t the weils both at Harrogate and 
the bog are ſupplied from this well. 
In a low ground, between High Har- 
rogate and Knareſborough, there is 
= ſulphur well; another to the 
north of it in Bilton Park, at about 
the diſtance of a mile; and another 
to the ſouth of it, at a leſs diſtance, 
was diſcovered this year in digging 
for common water, by a perſon of 
the name of Richardſon ; and laſt 
ly there is another at a place called 
ookſtone Crag ; none of theſe laſt 
mentioned wel:s are above two miles 
diſtant from High Harrogate; and 
by an accurate ſearch a great many 
more might, probably, be diſcovei- 
ed in the neighbourhood, 
«© Tt is not unuſual to dig within 
a few yards of any of theſe ſulphur 
wells, and to meet with water u hich 
is nat ſulphureous I ordered a 
well ro be dug in the fore. mention- 
ed bog, ſixteen yards to the ſouth 
of the ſulphur well which is near 
the rail, and to the ſame de 
with it; the water with which 
it was preſently filled was chaly. 
beate, but iu no degree ſulphure- 
dus. I had another well dug, at a- 
bout thirty yards diſtance from the 
three ſulphur wells which are ſitu- 
ated at the lower extremity of the 
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bog: this well, by the declivir 
the ground, was ten cr twelve. 
below their level, but its water 
not ſulphureous. From the 
well which I dug, it is evi 
that every. part of the bog docs 
yield ſulphur water ; and from 
ſecond, which was ſunk in the c 
it is clear that every part of 
ſtratum on which the bog is pl: 
does not yield it, though one of 
wells is ſituated in it. 

„The ſulphur wells at Ha 
gate are a great many ſeet be 
the level of thoſe in the log! 
they communicate with them, if 
may rely on what Dr. Shot 
told us.—* That about the be 
ning of this century, when 
concourſe of people was very g 
to the ſpaw at Harrogate, one 
bert Ward, an old man, made a 
ſun in the clay under the mol ( 
bog where the ſtrongeſt and bi 
of theſe ſulphur ſprings riſe, 
gathered half an hogſhead of 
ter at a time tor the ule cf the p 
but when he laded this, he al 
dried the thrce ſulphur wells « 
village, whence it is evident, 
all have the ſame origin and 
municate with one another,” 
converſing with ſome of the 0 
and moſt intelligent people at | 
rogate, I could not find that 
entertained any opinion of rhe 
ter at the bog having a commit 
tion with that at the ſpaw. 
circumſtance might eaſily be a 
tained ; and if the fact (hou! 
contrary to what Do-ior Short 
poſed, the wells at the bog © 
to be covered from the weatht 
thoſe at the village are ; they 
by this mean yield great pie 
water for the baths, waich 
wanted by invalids, and wiel 
often very ſcantily ſupplied b 
wells at Harrogate, no with 
the attention which 1s —_ 


* 


5 pe 
ater; 
lone, 
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ne the water which ſprings at 
bur wells, by emptying them 
hen as they become tull, during 
the day and night time. And 
id, it is ſurpriſing, that the 
{on the fide of the rivulet be- 
de Half-moon-Inn, which is 
ll ſtuated for the purpoſe, has 
been incloſed for the furaiſh- 
uphureous water for the baths, 
L .reſeut mode of carrying the 
in caſks to the ſeveral houſes 
the perſons lodge who want 
ue in it, is very troubleſome, 
the water thereby loſes of its 
me, Some of the wells about 
Hlage, that for inſtance which 
teen diſcovered at the Half; 
u- Inn, the water of which, I 
re, ſprings from a different 
ne from that which ſupplies the 
ſulphur wells, ſhould be either 
ed to a greater horizontal 
ith, or ſunk to a greater depth, 
der to try, by one or both of 
* ways, whether the quantity 
| frength of the water might 
te increaſed ; and if that it 
auld, as it probably would be 
aſe, one or more baths might 
rected after the manner of thoſe 
lurton and other places; or, by 
wer additional buildings, warm 
ung in ſulphureous water might 
practiſed as is done in common 
rin the bagnios in London. 
* faltneſs of the ſulphureous 
r if that ſhould be thought uſe- 
night eaſily be made even great 
han that of ſea water, by adding 
furter of a pound of common 
d ext ry fon of the water, 
in forming a bath. The wa- 
n Harrogate, though they have 
been very beneficial, have not 
den rendered ſo uſetul io man- 
un an inte ligent and ente'- 
7 perſon might make them. 
alternate ſtrata of ſtone and 
none, and thale, which com- 
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poſe the lower hills near the wells 
at Harrogate, dip very much, as may 
be ſeen in a ſtone quarry about two 
hundred yards from the wells; and 
the ſame circumſtance may be ob- 
ſerved in dry weather, in following 
the bottom of the brook from the 
village up to the bog ; and hence, 
if thore be a communication be- 
tween the waters of the bog and 
of the village, zs Dr. Short aſ- 
ſerts, it is probable, that the ſame 
ſtratum of ſhale which is ſeen at the 
bottom of the wells at the vi'lage, 
breaks out again at the bog above 
the village, and that the water finds 
its way from the bog to the village 
through the crevices of that ſtra» 
tum. 

« After having obſerved as care- 
fully as I could, the number and 
fituation of the ſulphur wells about 
Harrogate, I took notice of the 
temperature of the four at the vil- 
lage. In the month of June, 1780, 
when the thermometer in the ſhade 
was 72“, and the pump water at 
the Granby Inn, the well of which 
is fifty feet deep, was 48% the 
ſtrangeſt of the Neiphur wells, be- 
ing that of which invalids uſuall 
drink, was c0% On the 29th of 
Jul „in this year, after the earth 

ad been parched with drought for 
many months, the heat of the 
ſtrongeſt well was 45; the water 
of the Granby pump was on the 
ſame day 489%, and the heat of the 
air in the ſhade 75%. Doctor Wal- 
ker, who has lately written a trea- 
tiſe on Harrogate water, ſays that 
the heat of this ſpring was 489, 
when that of an adjoining rivuler 
was 53%, And | hare little doubt 
in believing, that if the expe iment 
was made in cold weather, the tem- 
—_— of the ſame well would be 

ound to be fereral d grees below 
48%. This variation of temperature 
in the ſulphur water indicates its 

{ſpringing 
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ſpringing from no great depth be- 
tow the ſurface of the earth; or at 
Icaſt it indicates its having run for 
a conſiderable ditlance in a channel 


fo near to the ſurface of the earth, 


as to participate of the changes of 
temperature, to which that 1s liable 
" from the action of the ſun. But 
the heat of the ſulphur water is not 
only variable in the ſame well, at 
different times, but it is not the 
fime in all the wells at the ſame 
time. If we call the ſtrongeſt well 
the firit, and reckon the reſt in or- 
der, going to the right, the third 
well, which is reckoned the next 
ſtrongeſt, was 57 hot when the 
Erit was only 54% In ſupport of 
the conjecture, that the ſulphur wa- 
- ter of the ſtrongeſt would in a cold 
ſeaſon make the thermometer fink 
below 48, which is the conſtant 
remperature of ſprings fituated at 
a great depth in the earth in this 
country, it may be obſerved, that 
though the fiiit and the third well 
are never frozen, yet the ſecond 
and the fourth well are frozen in 
levere weather. When the ſecond 
and the fourth well are covered 
with ice, it is probable, that the 
firſt and the third have a tempera- 
ture far below 48 ; but that the 
tea falt, which 1s more abundant 
in them than in the other two wells, 
and which of all ſalts reſiſts mutt 
poweriully the congelation of the 
water in which it is diſſolved, pre- 
ferves them from being frozen in 
the coldeſt ſeaſons incident to our 
climate. 

As the temperature of theſe 
tou wells is not the ſame in all of 
them at the ſame time, nor invari- 
able in any ot them, ſo neither 
does there ſeem to be any uniformi- 
ty or conſtaacy in them, with re- 
ſpe& to the quantity of ſalt which 
they contain. The falt with which 
they are all impregnated is of the 
fame kind in all, and it is almoſt 
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wholly common falt ; and thoy 
the quantity contained in a defi 
portion of any one of the well 
not, I think, preciſcly the ſame 
all ſeaſons of the year, yet the 
mits within which it varies are 
I apprehend, very great, A 
thod is mentioned in the LXth 
lume of the Philoſophical Tranf 
tions of eſtimating the quantit) 
common ſalt diſſolved in water, 
taking the ſpecific gravity of 
water : this method is not to 
relied on, when any conlider: 
portion vf any other kind of (al 
diſſolved along with the ſea ( 
but it is accuraie enough to gi 
good notion of the quantity c 
tained in the different wells at | 
rogate, On the 13th of Aug 
after ſeveral days of rainy ea 
I took the ſpecific grav ties of 
four ſulphur wells at the vill 
the drinking well being the fir 
Rain water 1.000; firſt well 1.0 
ſecond well 1.002 ; thirdwell 1. 
fourth well 1.092. By compa 
theſe ſpecific gravities with the 
ble which is given in the LNt! 
lume of Tranſactions, it may 
gathered that the water of tre 
well contained ½ of its wr 
of common ſalt; that of the 
cond and fourth: g; and tha 
the third 4. After four days 
heavy rain I * the ſtrongelt! 
again, and fourtd its ſpecific gt 
ty to be 1.008, It is worthy ot 
ſervation, that te water, 1 
ſprings into the firſt and third u 
is quite tranſparent, but uſuall 
a pearl colour in the ſecond 
fourth, ſimil ur in appearance t9 
water of the firſt or third well 
ter it has been expoſed a feu 0 
to the air; hence it is probe 
that the external air has acc 
the water of the ſecond and t0 
well before it ſprings up inte 
baſon, A great many authors 
publiſhed accounts of the qual 

8 


mon ſalt contained in a gal- 
of the water of the ſtrongeſt 
they differ ſomewhat from 
lacher, ſome making it more, 
sleſs than two ounces Theſe 
ies proceed either from the 
at care and ſkill uſed in con- 
tes the experiment; or from a 
y iiſference in the qu intity of 
wth which the water is impreg- 
{ at different ſeaſons of the 
The medium quantity of 
kntained in a gallon falls ſhort 
[ think, rather than exceeds 
ounces, The ſea water at 
worough contains about twice 
nuch ſalt as is found in the 
welt ſulphur well at Harrogate, 
u ulphur wells at the bog are 
nonly ſaid to be ſulphureous, 
wt ſaline, This, however, is 
anke; they contain falt, and 
kit the fame kind as the wells at 
nillage, I could not diſtinguiſh 
kind of ſalt by the method in 
had eſtimated the quantity 
waned in the ſulphur wells; I 
thre evaporated a gallon of the 
r of the well in the bog which 
the rails, and obtained a full 
tot common falt, of a brown- 
wour : the colour would have 
off by calcination. In what 
re the medicinal powers of 
nogate water depends on its ſul- 
ous, and in what degree on 
ame impregnation, are queſ- 
w which I meddle not with : I 
Is only juſt obſerve on this 
that any ſtrong ſulphureous 
h fuch as that of Keddleſſone 
Mbyſtire, or of Shep in Welt- 
wand, which naturally con- 
lle or no ſea ſalt, may be 
re limilar td Harrogate wa- 
by diffolving In it à proper 
anon of common ſalt. The 
uphur wells at Harrogate ate 
K euch other; they might 
*ded within the circum- 
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ference of a circle of ſeven or eight 
8 in diameter; vet from what 
as been faid it is evident that they 
have not all either the ſame temper- 
ature, or the ſame quantity ot ſa- 
line impregnation. This diverſity 
of quality, in wells which have 2 
proximity of ſituation, is no un- 
common phenomenon ; and though 
at the firſt view it ſeems to be ſur- 
priling, yet it oeaſes to be fo on 
reflexion ; for the waters which 
feed wells ſo circumitanced, may 
flow through ſtrata of differen- 
1 ſituated at different depths. 
though in the ſame direction; or 
through ſtrata placed both at difte- 
rent depths, a in different directi- 
ons; and that this is the caſe at Har- 
rogate is probable enough, there 
being hills on every fide of the hel- 
low in which the village is placed. 
„With reſpect to the ſulphore- 
ous impregnation of theſe wiiters, 
I made the following obſervations. 
« The inſide of the baton, inte 
which the water of the ſtrongek 
well riſes, is covered with a whitiſh 
llicle, which may be ealily ſerap- 
ed off from the grit- ſtone ot which 
the baſon is made. 1 obſerved, in 
the year 1780, that this pellicle on 
a hor iron burned with the flame 
and ſmell of ſulphur. 1 this year 
repeated the experiment with the 
ſame ſucceſs ; the ſubtlance ſhould 
be gently dried before it is put on 
the iron, I would farther obſerve, 
that the ſulphur is but a ſmall part 
of the ſubſtance which is icra 
of, I hat I might be certain of the 
poiſibility of obtaining true palpa- 
ble ſulphur from What is ſcraped 
off from the baſon, and at the ſame 
time give ſome gueſs at the quanti- 
ty of ſulphur contained in it, 1 
took three or four ounces ot it, and 
having waſhed it well, and dried it 
thoroughly by a gentle heat, I put 
tuo ounces into à Clean glaſs retort, 
a 
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and ſublimed from it about two or 
three grains of yellow ſulphur. 
This ſulphur, which ſtuck to the 
neck of the retort, when opened, 
had an oily appearance; and the 
retort, when opened, had not only 
the ſmell of the volatile ſulphure- 
ous acid, which uſually accompa- 
nies the ſublimation of ſulphur, 
but it had alſo the ſtrong empyreu- 
matic ſmell which peculiarly ap- 
pertains to burnt oils; and it re- 
tained the ſmell for ſeveral days. 
It has been remarked before, « 
the ſalt ſeparable from the ſulphur 
water was of a brownith colour; 
and others, who hare analyſed this 
water, have met with a brown ſub- 
Nance, which they knew not what 
to make of; both which appear- 
ances may be attributed to x oil, 
the exiſtence of which was render- 
ed ſo manifeſt by the ſublimation 
here mentioned. I will not trouble 
the Society with any conjectures 
concerning the origin of this oil, 
or the medium of its combination 
with water ; the diſcovery of it 
gave me ſome pleaſure, as it ſeem- 
ed to add a degree of probability 
to what I had ſaid concerning the 
nature of the air with which, in 
one of my Chemical Eſſays, I bad 
ſuppoſed | et wr water to be im- 
gnated, I will again take the 
iberty of repeating the query which 
I there propoſed. ** Does this air, 
and the inflammable air ſeparable 
from ſome metallic ſubſtances, con- 
fiſt of oleagizous particles in an e- 
laſtie ſtate? When 1 ventured to 
conjecture, in the eſſay alluded to, 
that ſulphureous waters received 
their impregnation from air of a 
particular kind, I did not know that 
| Way wad Bergman had advanced 
the ſame opinion, and denominated 
that ſpecies of air, Hepatic- air. I 
have ſince then ſeen his works, and 
very readily give up to him not 
2 | 
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only the priority of the diſco 
but the merit of proſecutin 
And though what he has ſaid 
cerning the munner of precipit 
ſulphur from theſe waters can | 
no doubt in the mind of any 
malt concerning the actual exiil 
of ſulphur in them; yet I will 
ceed to mention ſome other « 
ous experiments on the Harrd 
water, in ſupport of the ſame 
trine. 

« Knowing that, in the bat 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ſulphur is f 
ſticking to the ſides and top of 
channel in which the ſulphu 
water is conveyed, I examined 
on attention the fides of 
ittle ſtone building which is 
over the baſon of the ſtrongeit 
and ſaw them in ſome places 
yellowiſh colour: this I th 
proceeded from a ſpecies of ye 
moſs, commonly found on 
ſtone : I collected, however, 
I could of it by bruſhing the 
of the building, at the dil 
of three or four teet from the 
ter in the baſon : on putting 
I had bruſhed off on a hot in 
found that it conſiſted prince 
of particles of grit-ſtone, evid 
however . with particl 
ſulphur. 

« Much of the ſulphureou 
ter is uſed for baths at Harro 
and for that purpoſe all the 
wells are frequently emptied 
large tubs containing many g 
ap:ece ; theſe conſtantly ſta 
the wells; and the caſks, in 
the water is carried to the | 
houſes, are filled from them. 

examining the inſides of theſe 
| found them covered, as U 
ed, with a whitiſh pellicic 
ſcraped off a part of this pe 
it was no longer A in v 
but, being put on a hot f 
appeared to conſiſt almoft » 


ur. Some of theſe rubs 
been in uſe many years, and 
tering cruſt is thick in pro- 
to the time they have been 
to the purpoſe ; but the 
x pellicle was ſufficiently 
dle on one which was new 
© beginning of this ſeaſon, 
mater when it is firſt put into 
ubs is tranſparent ; when it 
ken expoſed to the air for a 
ours, it becomes milky ; and, 

the quantity is EE. a 
doud may be ſeen flowly 
pitting itſelf to the bottom: 
lite precipitate conſiſts partly, 
not certain that it confiſts 
„„ of ſulphur; and the ſul- 
b as really contained in the 
denominated fulphureous, 
is contained in certain forts 
ah beate waters; in the one 
he iron is rendered foluble 
ker by its being united to fixed 
ſome other volatile princt- 
ud in the other ſulphur is 
ſoluble in water by its 
united to fixed air, or ſome 
volatile principle: neither 
wr ſulphur are of themſelves 
e in water, but each of them, 
| reduced into the form of a 
an union with ſome other 
wces, becomes ſoluble in wa- 
ud remains diffolved in it, till 
nder ſubitance either eſcapes 


by the air, or becomes combined 
| , lome other body. 
A About forty years ago, the 


lp the baſon of the third well, 
i credible perſon, who was 
| preſent at the operation 
ved me, that in all the cre- 

the flone on which the 
reſted, there were layers of 
'YUloy ſulphur. This I can 
*lere, for I ordered a piece of 
ode broken off trom the bottom 
* tourth well; it was ſplit, 
generally is into ſeveral 
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thin pieces, and was covered with 
a whinſh cruſt, But laid on a hot 
iren, ia a dark room, it crackled 
very much, and exhibited a blue 
flame and ſulphureous ſmell. 

« If the water happens to ſtand 
a few days in any of the weils, 
without being diſturbed, there is 
ſound at the bottom a black fe- 
diment ; this black ſedimene alſo 
marks the courſe of the water which 
flows from the well, and it may be 
eſteemed characteriſtic of a ſulphur 
water. The ſurface of the water 
alſo, when it is not ſtirred for ſome 
time, is covered with a Whitiſh 
ſcum. Dr. Short had long «© 
oblerved, that both the black fe- 
diment, and the white fcum, gave 
clear indications on a hot iron, of 
their containing ſulphur : I know 
not whence it has come that his 
accuracy has been'queſtioned in this 
point; certain | am, that on the 
repetition of his experiments I 
found them true, The white ſcum 
alſo, which is found flicking on 
the graſs over which the water 
flows, being gently dried, burns 
with the flame and ſmell of ſulphur. 
From what has been ſaid it is clear, 
that ſulphur is found at Harrogate, 
ſticking to the baſon into which the 
water ſprings ; ſublimed upon the 
ſtones which compoſe - the edifice 
ſurrounding the well ; adhering to 
the ſides of the tubs in which the 
water ſtands; ſubſiding to the 
bottom of the channel in which the 
water runs; and covering the ſur- 
face of the earth, and of the blades 
of graſs, over which it flows, Ir 
is unneceſſary to add another word 
on this ſubject; it remains that 
I riſk a conjefture or two, on the 
primary cauſe of the ſulphureous 
impregnation obſervable in theſe 
waters. 

„In the Chemical Eſſay before 
referred to, I have ſhewn, that = 
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air ſeparable from the lead ore of 
Derbyſhire, or from Black- ſack, by 
ſolution in the acid of vitriol, im- 
3 common water with the 
ulphureous ſmell of Harrogate 
water; and I have alſo ſhewn that 
the bladder fucus or ſea-wrack, by 
being calcined to a certain point, 
and put into water, not only gives 
the water a brackiſh taſte, but 
communicates toit, without injuring 
its tranſparency, the ſmell, taſte, 
and other properties of Harrogate 
water. Profeſſor Bergman impreg- 
nated water with a ſulphureous 
taſte and ſmell, by means of air 
ſeparated by the vitriolic acid from 
Hepar ſulphuris, made by fuſion 
of equal weights of ſulphur and 
Pot-aſhes, and from a maſs made of 
three parts of iron filings melted 
with two of ſulphur ; and he found 
alſo, that Black-Jack and native 
Siberian iron yielded hepatic air, 
by ſolution in acids. This, I be- 
lie ve, is the main of what is known 
by chemiſts on this ſubject; what I 
have to ſuggeſt, relative to the Har- 
rogate waters in particular, may 
perhaps be of uſe to future en- 
quirers. 

« J have been told, that on 
breaking into an old coal-work, in 
which a conſiderable quantity of 
wood had been left rotting for a 
long time, there ifſued out a great 
quantity of water ſmelling like 
Harrogate water, and leaving, as 
that water does, a white ſcum on 
the earth over which it paſled. 
On opening a well of common wa- 
ter, in which there was found a log 
of rotten wood, an obſervant phy- 
fician aſſured me, that he had 
perceived a ſtrong and diſtinct ſmell 
of Harrogate water. Dr. Darwin, 
in his ingenious account of an 
Artificial Spring of Water, publiſhed 
in the firſt part of the LXXVth. 
Volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
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actions, mentions his havins 
ceived a flight ſulphureous f 
and taſte in the water of a 
which had been ſunk in a b 
looſe, moiſt earth, which appg 
to have been very lately a m 
but which is now covered 
houſes built upon piles. In 
bog or moraſs above ment 
there is great plenty of ſulp] 
ous water which ſeems to f 
from the earth of the rotten 
of which that bog conſiſts, 1 
facts are not ſuthcient to ma 
certain, that rotten wood is 
cacious in impregnating water 
a ſulphureous ſmell ; becauſe 
are many bogs in every part 0 
world, in which no ſulphur 
water has ever been diſcov« 
Nor, on the other hand, are 
to be rejected as of no uſe ii 
inquiry ; becauſe wood, at a 
ticular period of its putretad 
or when ſituated at a- partie 
depth, or when incumbent on: 
of a particular kind, may giv 
impregnation to water, whic! 
ſame wood, ynder different 
cumſtances, would not give. 
„„ The bilge water, ul 
found at the bottom of flups w 
are foul, is ſaid to ſrhell like 
rogate water: 1 at firſt ſupp 
that it had, acquired this {me 
conſequence of becoming putr 
contact with the timber on uh 
reſted, and this circumſtance 
ſidered as a notable ſupport ! 
conjecture I had formed of 
ten wood, being under certall 
cumſtances, inſtrumental in 
nerating the ſmell of Harrogat 
ter. But this notion is not 
founded; for the bilge water! 
ſuppoſe, ſalt water; and B.. 
ſays that ſea water, which bad 
kept in a ſtone bottle bs | 
&« ſtunk not much ſhort of H 
gate ſulphur water.“ It ba 


rem 


gked above, that calcined ſea 
x, which contains a great deal 
n falt, exhales an r fimi- 
nal reſpects to that of Har- 
t water; and in confirmation 
te truth of this remark, I find 
an author, ꝗ toted by Dr. 
* ſays, that © Bay ſalt thrice 
med, diſſolved in water, gives 
ly the odour of the ſulphur 
| at Harrogate.“ From theſe 
iments contidered together, it 
perhaps, be inferred, that 
mon ſalt communicates a ſul- 
us ſmell to water both by 
action and calcination. Hence 
may think, that there is ſome 
ability in the ſuppoſition, that 
ra calcined ſtratum of com- 
alt, or a putreſcent ſalt ſpring 
| contribute to the production 
& (ulphureous ſmell of Harro- 
rater; eſpecially as theſe wa- 
ve largely impregnated with 
mon ſalt, However, as neither 
llt in ſea-water, nor that of 
ned ſea-wrack, nor calcined 
lt, are any of them abſolute - 
* trom the admixture of bo- 
dontaining the vitriolic acid, a 
fill remains, whether the 
wreousex halation, here ſpoken 
de generated from ſubſtanc- 
= the vitriolic acid does 
il, 
The ſhale from which alum is 
, when it is firſt dug out of 
ah, gives no impregnation to 
tr; but by expoſure to air and 
ne its principles are looſened, 
ers into pieces, and finally 
Ks into a kind of clay, which 
a luminous taſte, Alum is 
Way ſalt, reſulting from an u- 
e the acid of der with 
ay; and hence we are ſure, 
e, when decompoſed by the 
Mans the acid of ſulphur ; 
aum its oily black appearance, 
cally from its being 1a- 
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flammable, we are equally certain 
that it contains plogiſton, the other 
conſtituent part of ſulphur. And 
indeed, pyritous ſubſtances, or com- 
binations of ſulphur and iron, en- 
ter into the compolition of many, 


- probably of all ſorts of ſhale, —_ 


the particles of the pyrites may not 
large enough to be ſeen in ſome of 
them ; and if this be admitted, then 
we need be at no loſs to account 
for the bits of ſulphur, which are 
ſublimed to the top of the heaps of 
ſhale, when they calcine large quan- 
tities of it for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing alum: nor need we have any 
ditticulty in admitting, that a phlo- 
gilic vapour muſt be diſcharged 
trom ſhale, when it is decompoſed 
by the air. Dr. Short ſays, that 
he burned a piece of aluminous 
ſhale for half an hour in an open 
fire; he then powdered and infuſed 
it in common water, and the water 
ſcent forth a molt intolerable ſulphu- 
reous ſmell, the very ſame with Har- 
rogate water, He hurned ſeveral o- 
ther pieces of ſhale, but none of 
them ſtunk fo ſtrong as the firſt. 
This difference may be attributed 
either to the different qualities of 
the different pieces of ſhale which 
he tried, or to the calcination of 
the firit beiog puſhed to a certain 
definite degree; for the combina- 
tion of the principles on which the 
ſmell depends may be produced by 
one degree of heat, and deſtroyed 
by another. I have mentioned, 
briefly, theſe properties of ſhale, 
becauſe there is a ſtratum of ſhale 
extended over all the country in 
the neighbourhood of Harrogate ; 
ſeveral beds of it may be ſeen in 
the ſtone quarry above the ſulphur 
wells; many ot the brooks about 
Harrogate run upon ſhale, and the 
ſulphur wells ſpring ont of it, They 
have bored to the depth of rwenty 
yards into this ſhale, in different 
2 places, 
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— in ſearch of coal, but have 
ave never penetrated through 
it. Its hardneſs is not the ſame at 
all depths. Some of it will ſtrike 
fire, as a pytites does with ſteel ; and 
other beds of it are ſoft, and in a 
ſtate of decompoſition, and the, ſul- 
phur water is thought to riſe out of 
that ſhale which 1s in the ſofteſt 
ſtate, But whatever impregnation 
ſhale when calcined, or otherwiſe 
decompoſed to a particular degree, 
may give to the water which paſſes 
over it, it muſt hot be concluded, 
that ſhale in general gives water a 
ſulphureous impregnation ; ſince 
there are many ſprings, in various 
parts of England, ariſing out of 
ſhale, in which no ſuch impregna- 
tion is obſerved, 
“ forgot to mention in its pro- 
place, that having viſited the 
g, ſo often ſpoken of, after a 
tong feries of very dry weather, I 
found its ſurface, where there was 
no graſs, quite candied over with 
a yellowiſh cruſt, of tolerable con- 
fiftency, which had a ſtrong alu- 
minous taſte, and the ſmell of honey, 


* 


Bergman ſpeaks of a turf foy 
at Helſingberg, in Scania, conſiſt 
of the roots of vegetables, wh 
was often covered with a pytite 
cuticle, which, when elixated, yie 
ed alum; and I make no dou 
that the Harrogate moraſs is of 
ſame kind. 

+ Whether nature uſes any of 
methods which I have mentiot 
of producing the air by which « 
phureous waters are impregnat 
may be much queſtioned ; it is 
uſe, however, to record the ex 
ments by which her product 
may be imitated ; for though 
line of human underſtanding 
never fathom the depths of di 
wiſdom, diſplayed in the format 
of this little globe which we in 
bit; yet the impulſe of attempt 
an inveſtigation of the works 
God is irreſiſtible ; and every] 
fical truth which we diſcover, e 
little approach which we make 
wards a comprehenſion of the 
of his operation, gives to a 
of any piety the moſt pure and 
hme ſatisfaction,” 
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40 HE eruption of Mount 

Veſuvius, which began in 
the month of November, 1784, 
nearly at the moment of my return 
from England to this capital, and 
which continued in ſome degree 
till about the 2 th of laſt month has 
afforded much amuſement to tra- 
vellers unacquainted with this won- 


ran more or leſs in one, 4 


derful operation of nature, 
no new circumſtance that « 
juſtify my troubhng you w. 
| ava — ſubject. The 
either overflowed the rim of 
crater, or ifſued from ſmall hl 
on its borders, on that fide » 
faces the mountain «f Somma 


wer ſuf 
8, or fr 
aring 

teir toy 
of rain 
hic 
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ww in three or four channels, 
uarly formed, down the flanks 
the conical part of the volcano ; 
xtimes deſcending and ſpreading 
x in the valley between the 
mountains; and once, when 
eruption was in its greateſt 
in the month of November 
be lava deſcended ſtill lower, 
WH 4d fome damage to the vine- 
, and cultivated parts at the 
x of Veſuvius, towards the vil- 
of St. Sebaſtiano ; but gene- 
the lava, not being abundant, 
ped and cooled before it was 
x to reach the valley. By the 
mulation of theſe lavas on 
fanks of Veſuvius, its form has 
greatly altered ; and by the 
went exploſion of ſcoriz and 
n conliderable mountain has 
formed within the crater, which 
ning much above its rim 
ikewiſe given that part of the 
eu a new appearance, Juſt 
left Naples, in May 1783, 

at the top of Veſuvius. The 

4 WF was certainly then more 
L 250 feet deep, and was im- 
cable, its ſides being nearly 
ndicular, This eruption, how- 

\ has been as ſatisfactory as 

(be defired by the inhabitants 

bs city, a prodigious quantity 

auß having been diſgorged; 
2 matter, confined within the 
R. ot the earth, would pro- 
luxe occaſioned tremors; and 

ficht ones might prove fatal 

Wples, whoſe houſes are, in 

e, WF" very high, ill built, and a 
number in almoſt every ſtreet 
wil” upported by props, hav- 
de er ſuffered by former earth- 
oF or from the looſe volcanic 
ni ing been waſhed from un- 
= wh toundations by the tor- 
nai min water from the high 


s which ſurround Naples, 
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and on which a great part of the 


town itſelf is built, 

„From the time of the laſt 
formidable eruption of Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, in Auguſt 1729 (deſcribed 
in one of my former communica- 
tions to the Royal Society) to this 
day, I have, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Father Antonio Piaggi, kept 
an exact diary of the operations of 
Veſuvius, with drawings, ſhewing, 
by the quantity of ſmoke, the de- 
grees of fermentation of the vol- 
cano; alſo the courſe of the lavas 
during this laſt eruption, and the 
changes that have been made in 
the form of the mountain itſelf by 
the lavas and ſcoriz that have been 
ejected. This journal is becoming 
very curious and intereſting ; it is 
remarkably ſo with reſpect to the 
pointing out a variety of ſingular 
effects that different currents of air 
have upon the ſmoke that iſſues 
from the crater of Veſuvius, ele- 
vated more than 3600 feet above 
the level of the ſex; bu!, except 
the ſmoke increaſing conliderabl 
and conſtantly when the ſea is 
agitated, and the wind blows from 
that quarter, the operations of 
Veſuvius appear to be very capri- 
cious and uncertain. One day there 
will be the appearance of a violent 
fermentation, and the next all is 
calmed again: but whenever the 
ſmoke has been attended with con- 
ſiderable ejections of ſcoriæ and 
einders, { have conſtantly obſerved, 
that the lava has ſoon after made 
its appearance, either by boiling 
over the crater, or forcing its 
paſſage through crevices in the co- 
nical part of the volcano. As long 
as I remain in this country, and 
have the neceſſary tfiſt.nce of the 
above-mentioned ingenious monk 
(who is as excellent a draughtſman 
a> he is an accurate and diligent 

G 2 obſerve: ) 


— 
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obſerver) the Veſuvian diary ſhall 
be continued ; and I hope one day 
to have the honour of preſenting 
theſe curious manuſcripts (which 
begin now to be voluminous) to 
the Royal Society, if it ſhould 
think them worthy of a place in the 
library of the, Society. 

„Having never bad an oppor- 
tunity of examining the iflands of 
Ponza, Palmarole, Zannone, and 
other {mall iſlands, or rather rocks, 
ſituated between the Hland of 
Ventotiene and Monte Circello, 
near Teracina, on the continent ; 
and thinking that by a tour of 
thoſe iſlands I ſhould be enabled 
to render my former obſervations 
more complete, and to communicate 
ſome account of the only volcanic 
parts of this neighbourhood hi- 
therto undeſcribed, I determined 
to take advantage of the abſence 
of their Sicilian majeſties (who 
were then making the tour of Italy) 
and viſit theſe ſands, But betore 
I put this plan in execution, I 
made a long excurſion iu the pro- 
vince of Abruzzo, as far as the 
lake of Celano, anciently called 
Fucinus, and where the famous 
emiſſary of the emperor Claudius 
(a mott ſtupendous work for drain- 
ing that lake) remains nearly 
entire, though filled up with rub- 
biſh and earth in many parts, and 
of courſe uſeleſs- The water of 
this lake, which is more than 30 
miles in circumference, inereaſes 
daily, and is deſtroying the rich 
aud cultivatcd plains on its borders. 
It is ſurrounded by very high 
mountains, many of them covered 
with ſnow, and at the foot of 
them are many villages, and rich 
and well cultivated farms. Upon 
the whole, it 1s the moit beautiful 
lake I ever ſaw, and would be 
complete, if the neighbouring moun- 
tains were better wooded, This 

I 


lake furniſhes abundance of | 
but not of the beſt quality: a f 
large trout, but moſtly ten 
barbel, and dace. In the ſhalle 
water on the borders of the lake 
ſaw thouſands of water ſuak 
purſuing and preying upon lit 
fiſh like our thornbacks, but m 
better armed, though their def 
ſive weapons ſeemed to avail th 
but little againſt fuch raven 
foes. 

« I went with torches into 
emifſary of Claudius as far 
could. It is a covered un 
ground canal, three miles lo 
and great part of it cut throug 
hard rock ; the other part ſupp 
ed by maſonry, with wells ſun| 
give air and light. Accordin 
Suctonius, Claudius employed 
thouſand men eleven years ont 
great work, intended to con 
the ſuperfluous water ot the | 
into the bed of the river Li 
now called Garigliano ; and In 
20 doubt, but that if it was cl: 
and repaired, it would again 
ſwer that purpoſe. 

In its preſent ſlate it is 2 
magnificent monument of. 

uity. 

&« The whole country from 
pino, the native place of Mat * 
by Iſola, Sora, Civitclla, and tf wir 
piſtrello, to the lake of Cclano toned f 
in my opinion, infinitely e a d 
beautiful and pictureſque than ke 
ſpot I have yet ſeen on the Alp I ha 
Savoy, Switzerland, or the 1 all. 
The road is not paſſuble for " 
riages, and indeed 1s ſcarcely o the 
even in ſummer, for horlcs | 


za ne 
mules, and is often infeſted * 11 
banditti; a party ot w_ hams 
filing of twenty-two, hav (8 


tered themſelves in a village V 


a Roval + 
I paſſed through, and lett it! & 


! üxty n 
week before my arrival. Mace calf 
are many wolves, and ſome a the 


te adjacent mountains, which 
& commit their depredations in 
winter. The tyger-cat, gatto- 
. or lynx, is ſometimes found 
the woods of this part of 
NZZ o. 

«The road follows the windings 
the Garighano, which is here 
kautiful clear trout ſtream, with 
meat variety of caſcades and 
ger-falls, particularly a double 
x Ifola, near which place Ci- 
had a villa, and there are ſtill 
remains of it, though convert- 
Ito a chapel. The valley is 
five, and rich with fruit trees, 
„ rines, and olives, Large 
ws of land are here and there 
rered with woods of oak and 
tut, all timber trees of the 
wt fine, The mountains neareſt 
valley rife gently, and are 
med with either modern caſtles, 
u, and villages, or the ruins of 
eat ones. The next range of 
mains, rifing behind theſe, are 
d with pines, larches, and 
L trees and ſhrvbs as uſually 
nd in a like ſituation : and 
e them a third range of moun- 
and rocks, being the moſt 
wed part of the Apennine, rit: 
a higher, and, being corered 
ternal ſnow, make a beautiful 
nt with the rich valley above 
toned ; and the ſnow is at 
Feat a diſtance, as not to give 
incomtortable chill to the air, 
W have always found in the 
w rallies of the Alps and the 
nl, 

bn the 15th of Auguſt laſt I 
* mn a felucca to the iſland of 
u. I have nothing to add to 
armer obſervations on this 
% already communicated to 
Royal Society, except that 
ty "Ya:ds trom the ſhore, 
face called St. Angelo, fituated 
dra the towns ot Iſchia and 
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Furia, a column of boiling water 
bubbles upon the ſurface of the ſea 
with great force, and communicates 
its heat to the water of the fea 
near it ; but as the wind was very 
high, and the ſurf confiderable, I 
was not able then to examine this 
curious ſpot as [ could have wiſhed, 
but will return there on purpoſe 
ſome other time, The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood told me, 
that it always boiled up in the ſame 
manner, winter and ſummer; and 
that it was of great uſe to them 
in bending their planks for ſhip- 
building ; and that the fiſhermen 
alſo frequently made uſe of this 
natural cauldron to boil their fiſh. 
Though I have paſſed at different 
times many weeks in the ifland of 
Iſchia, I never before heard of this 
phænomenon but in my deſerip- 
tion of this iſland mention is made 
of ſeveral ſpots where, near the 
ſhore, I had found, when bathing 
in the ſea, the fand under my feet 
ſo hot as te oblige me to retire 
haſtily. This boiling ſpring re- 
minds me of one near Viterbo in 
the Roman State, which I have 
ſeen, and is called the Bulicame. 
It is a circular pool of about ſixty 
feet in diameter, and exceedingly 
deep, the water of which is con- 
ſtantly boiling, It is fituated in 
a plain ſurrounded by volcanic 
mountains, A flony concretion 
floats on the ſurface of the pool, 
which being carried off by the 
ſuperfluous water is depoſited, and 
is conſtantly torming a labes or 
tuffa, of which all the foil around 
the pool is compoſed. 

„ The 1$th of Auguſt I arrived 
at the ifland of Ventotiene, abour 
twenty-five miles from Iſchia. It 
is greatly improved fince my 
former vilit, ſeven or eight years 
ago, when his Sicilian majeſty firſt 
plantcd a little colony thers, It 

C 3 then 
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then produced neither corn nor 
wine; now it furniſhes annually 
at leait ſeventy butts of wine and 
two thouſand tomoli of corn, The 
ſoil is remarkably fertile, from 
whence it probably took its ancient 
Greek name of Pandataria, This 
iſland contains at preſent more than 
three hundred inhabitants, I will 
mention a eurious circumſtance in 
the natural hiſtory of birds, of 
which 1 was informed by an of- 
ficer of the garriſon of Ventotiene 
who is a great ſportſman, and 
ſhoots often in the iſland of St. 
Stefano, inhabited only by hawks, 
and a large kind ot ſea-gulls; 
but is occaſionally vifited, as a 
reiling place by divers ſorts of birds 
of paſſage. In the month of May 
great flights of quails arrive there 
from Atrica, ſpent with fatigue ; 
and many of them fall an eaſy prey 
for the hawks and ſea gulls ; but, 
as their arrival depends upon one 

evailing wind, there is often an 
interval ot many days between one 
flight and another. My informer 
aſſufed me, that the hawks con- 
ſtantly, during the flights, make a 

roviſion of each day's prey, lay- 
ing them up in ſeparate heaps of 
ſix or ſeven near their haunts, al- 
ways feeding firſt upon thoſe of the 
oldeſt date. The fea gulls have 
not the ſame foreſight, but gree- 
d:ly fall upon their unhappy vic- 
tims in their languid fiate before 
they reach the ſhore, and, having 
beat them down into the fea, 
ſwallow numbers of them whole, 
Extraordinary as this may appear, 
yet as facts related by perſons of 
cre-iibility in any branch of natural 
hiſtory are always pleaſing, I 
thought you would excuſe this di- 
greſſion. Give me leave likewiſe 
to add, for the information of the 
curious in antiquities, that, during 
my {jay in the iſland of Ventotiene, 


Naples, mean Opus Hacini 


* 


J got out of the ruins of an eles 
ancient bath (ſuppoſed to have 
built for the uſe of Julia, daugl 
of Auguſtus, whilſt the was in c 
here) a fragment of a tile, 
which are ſtamped the follo 


characters in baſſo relievo, bet, 
HACINI ba; 
IVLIAI = 


AVGVS. F 
which, according to the inter 
tation of a celebrated antiquat 


commodum Balnei Juliz Aug 
factum. I was informed, tha 
veral entire tiles, with a like 


r 

ſcription, had been dug up o 4 
ſame ſpot, and had been made de 
of in building the church and 1511 
racks newly erected in this if] b th 
Another fragment of a tile nie 
likewiſe found here, and give buil 
me, with the following inſcript i of 
SAB. API. Un 

which the ſame antiquary exp d 
Sabinæ Auguſtz, Piæ Imper, the l 
dicatum Balneum; but, 1 bell 2 mu 
there is no mention, in an firſt « 
authors of Sabina having be uy neg 
Pandataria : of Julia's baniſh beter 


to this iſland there can be 
doubt. 

« Between Ventotiene and 
iſland of Ponza, and from th 
ter at the diſtance of about . 


miles, a group of rocks riſe ie 8 
feet above the ſurtace of th the 
They are called the Botte, an com 
compoſed of a compact Me pa 
probably they are the imall re b ſeem | 
of another volcanic ifland, erat 
ſofter parts of which may i ipat cal 
been carried off and levelled H u, 
action of the ſea, which is opedile, an 
violent here. d nrioli 

6 The 2oth of Auguſt Ia Tuch i 
at the iſland of Ponza, v tuff 
thirty miles from Ventotiene is one 


the next day I weat round 


4 
* 
1 


\ 


| 


7 
„boat. It is near five miles 
bag: its greateſt breadth not more 
im half a mile, and in ſome parts 
x mare than five hundred feet, 
tis ſurrounded by innumerable 
tuched rocks, ſome of them very 
ke), and moſt of which are of 
bn; in many are regularly form- 
« hafaltes, but none in large co- 
inns. In ſome parts the baſaltes 
we a reddiſh tint of iron ochre, 
very ſmall, and irregularly 
w one over another. Some maſſes 
# them are in a perpendicular, 
hers in an horizontal, and others 
wn in an inclined poſition : and 
& rocks themſelves, in which 
e maſſes are found, are lava 
the ſame nature as the baſaltes. 
irt fight theſe rocks bave very 
i the appearance of the ruins 
{ancient Roman brick or rather 
buldings, One rock is com- 
ed of large ſpherical baſaltes ; 
n many parts of the iſland 
kund the lava had inclined to 
the like ſpherical form, though 
1: much ſmaller ſcale, ſome of 
irſt mentioned round baſaltes 
uy near two feet in diameter, 
theſe rocks have certainly been 
kcied by the action of the ſea 
the iſland, which is entirely 
oed of volcanic matter, lava's, 
uta's, of various qualities and 
ls, green, yellow, black, and 
ue, Some of the tuffa's, as 
4 the lava's, are of a texture 
an compact than others; and 
ine parts of the iſland great 
cem to have undergone the 
* operation as is in full force 
ipat called the Piſciarelli ; on 
whde of the Soltaterra, near 
de, and where a hot ſulphu- 
*ritiohe acid vapour converts 
much it penetrates, whether 
v tuffa's, volcanic allles, or 
+ lots, into a pure clay, 
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moſtly white, or with a light tint 
of red, blue, green, or yellow. 

© In one part of the itland there 
is a ſort of tuffa, remarkably good 
for the purpoſe of building, Ir is 
as hard as our Bath ſtone, and 
nearly of the ſame colour, without 
any mixture of fragments of lava 
or pumice ſtone, which uſually 
abound in the tuffa's in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, Baia, and 
Puzzole, 

„When I was laſt in England, 
I enquired of many of the manu- 
facturers of glaſs, whether it had 
ever — that the glaſs, cool- 
ing in their furnaces had taken any 
diſtin forms like priſms or eryſ- 
tallizations; but I got no fatis- 
factory anſwer until I applied to 
the ingenious Mr. Parker, of Fleet- 
ſtreet, who not only informed me, 
that, ſome years ago, a quantity 
of his flint glaſs had been rendered 
unſerviceable by taking ſuch a form 
in cooling; but alſo gave me ſe- 
veral curious ſpecimens of the glaſs 
itielf ; ſome of them are in laminæ, 
which may be ealily ſeparated ; 
and others reſemble ballaltic co- 
lumns in miniature, having regu- 
lar faces. I was much pleaſed with 
this diſcovery, proving to me be- 
yond a doubt, the volcanic origin 
of moit baſaltes. Many of the 
rocks of lava of the iſland of Ponza 
are, with reſpect to their configu- 
rations, ſtrikingly like the ſpeci- 
mens of Mr. Parker's above men- 
tioned glaſs, none being very re- 
gularly formed baſaltes, but all 
having a tendency towards it. Mr. 
Parker could not account for the 
accident that occaſioned his glaſs 
to take the baſaltic forms; but 1 
have remarked both in Sicily and at 
Naples, that ſuch lavas as have 
run into the ſea, are either farmed 
into regular baſaltes, ar have a 
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great tendency towards ſuch a 
form, The lava's of Mount Etna, 
which ran into the ſea near Iucci, 
as appears in my account of them 
in the Campi P hleg ræi, are perfect 
baſaltes; and a lava that ran into 
the ſea trom Mount Veſuvius, near 
Torre del Greco, in 1631, has an 
evident tendency to the baſaltic 
forms. On Mount Veſurius, I 
never found any thing hke columns 
of haſaltes, except the above men- 
tioned at Torre del Greco, and 
ſome fragments of v&ry complete 
ones, which I picked up near the 
"crater, after the eruption of 1779, 
and which had been thrown out of 
the mouth of the volcano. 

4 The iſland of Palmarole, which 
is about four miles from Ponza, is 
not much more than a mile in cir- 
cumference, is compoſed of the 
ſame volcanic matter, and proba- 
bly was once a part of Ponza ; and 
indeed it appears as if the iſland of 
Zannone, which lies at about the 
ſame diſiance from the iſland of 
Ponza, was once likewiſe a part of 
the ſame 11and of Ponza; for ma- 
ny rocks of luv riſe above water 
in a line between the two laſt men- 
tioned iſlands, and. the water is 
much ſhallower there than in the 
other parts of the gulf of Terra- 
cina. 

y» © The iſland of Zannone is larg- 
er and much higher than Palma- 
role, and the half of the iſland 
neareſt the continent 1s compoſed 
of a lime ſtone, exactly ſimilar to 
that of the Apennines, on the con- 
tineut near it; the other half is 
compoſed of lava, and tuffa's, re- 
ſembling in every reſpect the ſoil of 


the other iſlands juſt deſcribed.- 


Neither Palmarole, nor  Zannone 
are inhabited; but the latter fur— 
niſhes bruſhwood in abundance for 
the uſe of the inhabi:ants of Pon- 
za, whoſe number, including the 


mere ſkeleron of a volcanic ifla1 


are volcanic) may be looked u 


garriſon, amounts to near ſer 
teen hundred. The uninhabir 
iſland of St. Stefano furniſhes f 
in the like manner for the inhat 
ants of Ventotiene. 

* It is probable, that theſe 
lands and rocks may in time be 
velled by the action of the ſe 
Ponza, in its preſent ſtate, is 


as little more than its harder vit 
fied parts remain, and they ſeem 
be flowly and gradually mould 
ing away, Other new volcat 
iſlands may likewiſe be produced 
theſe parts, 

« The gulfs of Gaeta and T 
racina may, in the courſe of ti 
become another Campo Felice; f 
as has been mentioned in one cf 
former communications on this (| 
jeR, their rich and fertile play 
called, which extends from the | 
of Naples to the AY 
hind Caſerta and Capua, has e 
dently been entirely formed b 
ſucceſſion of ſuch volcanic er 
tions. Veſuvius, the Soltfate 
and the high volcanic ground 
which great part of this city 
built, were once probably iſlan 
and we may conceive the ifland 
Procita, Iſchia, Ventotiene, 
marole, Ponza, and Zannone 
be the outline of a new portio! 
land, intended by nature to be: 
ed to the neighbouring contine 
and the Lipari iflands (all ot u 
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in the ſame light with reſpect 
future e des addition of te! 


ry to the iſland of Sicily. \ that u 
The more opportuni i. ies]! KOmbin 
of examining this volcanic coi were o 
try, the more I am COnvING hen 
the truth of- what 1 hare s cus chei 
ventured to advance, which c ſome © 
that volcanos ſhould be conftdt in a 
in a creative rather than in a dell as in 


Many new © 


ſiructive light, 
\ 


# have been made of late years, 
welarly in the South Seas, of 


dme exploſions ; and ſome, in- 
| where the volcanic fire ſtill 
ates, I am led to believe, that 
n further examination, molt of 
b clerated iſlands at a conſider- 
+ ditance from continents would 
und to have a volcanic origin; 
whe low and flat iſlands appear in 
zeral to have been formed of the 
is of fea productions, ſuch as 
ms, madrepores, &c, Bur | 
| fop here, and not deviate from 
plan which I have hitherto 
ly followed, of reporting faith- 
to my learned brethren ot the 
ml Society ſuch facts only as 
te immediately under my own 
tration, and as I think may be 
by of their notice, and leave 
nat full liberty to reaſon upon 
«We may flatter ourſelves, as a 
7 great progreſs has been made 
ate years in the knowledge of 
landes, that by combining ſuch 
d WFrations as we are already in 
Ton of, with thoſe which may 
tde hereafter, in the four quar- 
WF of the world (in all of which 
fire ſeems to have operated in a 
manner), a much better theory 
liecarth may be eſtabliſhed than 
t miſerable ones that have hi- 
. appeared. : 

*Thoſe who have not had an 
unity of examining a volca- 
country, as | have for more 


that many curious productions 
KOmbinations of lava's and tut- 
nere of a volcanic origin; e— 
Wlly when they have undergone 
| us chemical operations of na- 
ch ome of which, as ] have men- 
CO in « former communication 


guns in this, have been capa- 
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"0 which owe their birth to - 


Itxenty years, would little ſuſ- 


ble of converting tuffa's, lava's, and 
pumice ſtone, into the pureſt clay. 
„ have remarked, that young 
obſervers in this branch of natural 
hiſtory are but too apt to fall into 
the dangerous error of limiting the 
order of nature to their confined i- 
deas: for example, ſhould they 
ſuſpect a mountain to have been a 
volcano, they unmediately climb 
to its ſummit to ſeek for the crater, 
and if they neither find one, or a- 
ny ſigns of lava or pumice ſtone, 
directly conclude ſuch a mountain 
not to be volcanic : whereas, only 
ſuppoſe Mount Etna to have ceaſed 
erupting for many ages, and that 
halt of its conical part ſhould have 
mouldered away by time (which 
would naturally be the conſe- 
quence) and the harder parts re- 
main in points, forming an im- 
menſe circuit of mountains (Etna 
extending at its baſis more than one 
hundred and fifty miles) ; ſuch an 
obſerver as I have juſt mentioned 
would certainly not find a crater 
on the top of any of theſe moun- 
tains, and his 1deas would be too 
limited to conceive, that this whole 
range of mountains were only part 
of what once conſtituted a complete 
cone and crater of a volcano, It 
cannot be too ſtrongly recommend- 
ed to obſervers in this, as well as in 
every other branch ot natural hiſ- 
tory, not to be over haſty in their 
deciſions, nor to attribute every 
production they meet with to a fine 
gle operation of nature, when per- 
haps it has undergone various, of 
which I have given examples in the 
Hand which has been the principal 
ſubject of this letter. That which 
was one day in a calcareous ſtate 
and formed by an inſect in the ſea, 
becomes vitriſied in another, by the 
action of the volcanic fire, and the 
addition of ſome natural ingredi- 
ents, 
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ents, ſuch as ſea ſalts and weeds, 
and is again transformed to a pure 
clay by another curious proceſs of 
nature. The naturaliſt may indeed 
decide as to the preſent quality of 
any natural production ; but it 
would be preſumption in him to 
decide as to its former ſtates. As 
far as I can judge in this curious 
country, active nature ſeems to be 
conſtantly employed in compoſing, 
decompoling, and recompoſing; 
but ſurely for all-wiſe and benevo- 
lent purpoſes, though on a ſcale 
perhaps, much too great and ex- 
tenſive for our weak and limited 
comprehenſion. 
„ Poſtſcript. 

The earth is not yet ſo perfectly 
quiet in Calabria and at Meſſina, as 
to encou:age the inhabitants to be- 
zin io rebuild their houſes, and 
they continue to live in wooden 
barracks. There has, however, 
been no earthquake of conſequence 


during theſe laſt three mont 
My conjecture, that the volc; 
matter (which was ſuppoſed to h 
occaſioned the late earthquak 
had vented itſelf at the bortor 
the ſea between Calabria and Sic 
ſeems to have been verified; for 
pilot of one of his Sicilian Maje( 
ſciabecques, having ſome time a 
the earthquakes cait anchor off 
point of Palizzi, where he had 
en anchored in twenty-five fat! 
water, found no bottom till 
came to ſixty-five fathom, and! 
ing ſounded for two miles out 
ſea towards the point ot Spartiy 
to, in Calabria, he ſtill found 
ſame conſiderable alteration in 
depth of the fea. The inhabit 
of Palizzi likewiſe declare, t 
during the great earthquake of 
th of Februarr, 1783, the ſea 
frothed nd boiled up tremend 
ly off their point,” 


ACCOUNT of a New ELECTRICAL FISH, in a Letter from L 
tenant WILLIA PATERSON, to Sir JosEPH BAx ks, Bart. P. R. 


From the ſame Publication, ] 


4 HILE at the iſland of Jo- 

hanna, one of the Como- 
ra iſlands, in my way to the Eaſt 
Indies, w.th the g8th regiment, I 
met with an electrical fiſh, which 
has hitherto eſcaped the obſervation 
of naturaliſts, and ſeems in many 
reſpects to differ from the electrical 
fiſhes already deſcribed ; which in- 
duces me to fend you the tollowing 
account of it, with a very imper- 
fect drawing, and to beg that, if 
you think it deſerves attention, you 
will do me the honour of —2 


ing it to the Royal Society. The 
ſituation of a ſubaltern oillcer, in 


an army upon foreign ſervice, \ 
I hope, ſufficiently apologize 
my ſending you ſo very imperte 
ſketch of the fiſh, which was m 
in the field, in a hor climate, 
der every diſadvantage. 

« The fiſh is ſeven inches! 
two inches and a half broad, 
long projecting mouth, and i 
to be of the genus Tetrudon. 
back of the fifh is a dark br 
colour, the belly part of casi 
the ſides yellow, and the ls, 
tail of a ſandy green, The 
is, interſperſed with red, gr 
and white ſpots, the White 

particu. 


wicularly bright; the eyes large, 
iis red, its outer edge tinged 
gh rellow. 

«The iſland of Johanna is fitu- 
u in latitude 129 13” ſouth, 
+ coalt is wholly compoſed of 
rocks, which are in many 
hollowed by the ſea. In 
+ cavities I found ſeveral of the 
Wical fiſhes. The water is a- 
eb or 60 of heat of Fahren- 
thermometer. I caught two 
hem in a linen bay, cloſed up 
me end, and open at the other, 
tempting to take one of them 
ny hand, it gave me fo ſevere 
defrical ſhock, that I was ob- 
ed to quit my hold. I how- 
r ſecured then both in the linen 
and carried them to the camp, 
v< was about two miles diſtant. 
wa my arrival there, one of them 
s found to be dead, and the o- 
in a very weak ſtate, which 
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made me anxious to prove by the 
evidence of others, that it poſſæſſed 
the powers of electricity, while it 
was „et alive. I had it put into a 
tub of water, and deſired the ſur- 

con of the regiment to lay hold of 
it between his hands; upon doing 
which he received an evident elec- 
trical ſtroke. Afterwards the adju- 
tant touched it with his finger upon 
the back, and felt a very flight 
ſhock, but ſufficiently ſtrong to aſ- 
certain the fact. 

After ſo very imperfect an ac- 
count, I will not trouble you with 
any obſervations of my own upon 
this fingul.r fiſh ; but beg you wall 


confider this only as a direction to 


others, who may hereafter viſit that 
iſland, and from their ſituation, and 
knowledge in natural hiſtory, may 
be better able to detcribe the fiſh, 
and give an accouut of its clectri- 
cal organs,” 


ths ed hd 


THE comet of 1531, 1607, 
and 1682, having returned 
the year 1759, according to Dr. 
ley's prediction in his Cds 
wmome Cometicæ, firit pub- 
= in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
"ms in 1705, and re-publiſhed 
b his Affronomical I ables in 
4, there is no reaſon to doubt 
al the other comets will return 
* their proper periods, accord» 
e the remark of the ſame au- 


la the firſt edition of the Sy- 
P's he ſuppoſed the comers of 
uud 1661, from the ſimilarity 


— — » 


VERTISEMENT of the expected Return of the COMET of 
1532 and 1661, in the Year 1788. 
Ust, D. D. F. R. S. and Aſtronomer Royal. 


By the Rev. NEVIL Maskx- 


[ From the ſame Publication, ] 


of the elements of their orbits, to 
be one and the ſame ; but in the 
ſecond edition he has ſeemed to 
leſſen the weight of his firit con- 
jecture by not repeating it. Pro- 
bably he thought it beſt to eſtabliſh 
this new point in aſtronomy, the 
doctrine of the revolution of comets 
in elliptic orb'ts, as all philoſophi- 
cal matters in the beginning ſhould 


be, on the moſt certain grounds; 


and feared that the vague obſer- 
vations of the comet, made by 
Appian in 1832, might rather de- 
tract from, than add to, the evi- 
dence ariſing from more certain 

data, 
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data, Aſtronomers, however, have 
generally acquieſced in his firſt 
conjecture of the comets of 1532 
and 1661 being one and the ſame, 
and to expect its return to its peri- 
helium accordingly in 1789. 


„ The interval between the 


afſages of the comet by the peri- 
Eehum in 1532 and 1661 is 128 
years, 89 days, 1 hour, 29 minutes 
(32 of the years being biſſextile), 
which added to the time of the pe- 
rihelium in 1661, together with 11 
days to reduce it from the Julian 
to the Gregorian ſtyle, which we 
now uſe, brings out the expected 
time of the next perihelium to be 
April 27th, 1 h. 10” in the year 
1739. | 
« The periodic times of the 
comet, which appeared in 1531, 
1627, and 1682, having been of 
76 and years alternat-ly, Dr. 
Halley ſuppoſed that the ſubſe- 
quent period would be of 76 years, 
and that it would return in the year 
1758; but upon conſidering its 
near approach to Jupiter, in its 
deſcent towards the fun in the ſum- 
mer of 1681, he found, that the 
action of Jupiter upon the comet 
was, for ſeveral months together, 
equal to one-fiftieth part of the ſun 
upon it, tending to increaſe the 
inclination of the orbit to the plane 


of the ecliptic, and lengthen the 


periodic time. Accordingly, the 
inclination of the orbit was found 
by the obſervations made in the 
foll-wing year 1582 to be 227 grea- 
ter thin in the year 1607. The 
effect of the augmentation of the 

eriodic time could not be ſeen till 
the rext return, which he ſup- 
poſed woul-! be protracted by Ju- 
iter's action to the latter end 
of the year 1758, or the beginning 
of 1-59. M. Clairaut, previous 
to its return, took the pains to cal- 
culate the actions both of Jupiter 


and Saturn on it during the 
periods from 1607 to 1632, 
trom 1682 to 1759, and the 
predicted its return to its pet 
lium by the middle of April ba 
came about the middle of Mat 
— a month ſooner, which w 
ſuſhcient approximation to the t 
in ſo delicate a matter, and þon 
honour to this great mathen 
cian, and his laborious calc 
tions. 

„The comet in queſtion is: 
from the poſition of its 01 
liable to be much dittutbe. 
by Jupiter and Saturn, particu 
in its aſcent from the ſun 
paſſing its perihelium, it they the 
happen to be near it, when it Pc © 
proaches to or croſſes their or 
b cauſe it is very near the p 
of them at that time. We 1 
paſſed the orbit of Jupiter in er 
beginning of February 1682, M vi 
it was 5o* in conſequentia of b 
planet; and when it patfed then, 
bit of Saturn in the beginning alrun 
October 1662, it was 17 in bes 
ſequentia of it. Hence its m ation 
would be accelerated while it «erm 
approaching towards the obi 
either planet by its ſeparate aſs of 


and retarded when it had pate * G 
orbit; but, as it would be fu | 
ed to the effect of netarda 

through a greater Pant of its ( 'In OrQ 
than to that of acceleration, Min; 
former would exceed the lah irc 


and conſequently the periodic 
would be ſhortened ; but 
bably not much, on accovi 
the conliderable diſtance ct 
comet from the planets wh 
paſſed by them ; and thereto! 
may till expect it to return t 
perihelium in the beginning of 
year 1789, or the latter end of 
eur 1-88, and certainly ſome 
1 the 27th of April 1750. 
of this we ſhall be better wiv! 


the end of this year, from the 
wer; to the prize queſtion pro- 
by the Royal Academy of 
ces at Paris, to compute the 
kihances of the comet of 1532 
1551, and thence to predict its 


pm. 
it ſhould come to its peri- 
wm on the I ſt of January 1789, 
wht probably be viſible, with 
wd acromatic teleſcope, in its 
it to the ſun, the middle of 
ber 1788, and ſooner or 
xcording as its perihelium 
{ be ſooner or later, It will 
uch us from the ſouthern 
of its orbit, and therefore will 
pear with conliderable ſouth 
ce and ſouth declination ; fo 
perſons reſiding nearer the 
tor than we do, or in ſouth 
tle, will have an opportunit 

lcorering it before us. It is 
e wiſhed that it may be firſt 
by ſome aſtronomer in ſuch a 
non, and furniſhed with pro- 
alruments for ſettling its place 
te heavens, the carlieſt good 
ationz being moſt valuable 
Kermining its elliptic orbit, 
proving its identity with the 
es of 1532 and 1651. The 
x of Good Hope would be an 
int ſituation for this pur- 


I order to aſſiſt aſtronomers 
beking out for this comet, I 
| here given its hcliocentric 
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and geocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes and correſpondent diſtances 
from the ſun and earth, on ſuppo- 
ſition that it ſhall come to its pe- 
rihelium on January 1ſt, 789. 
But if that ſhould happen ſooner 
or later, the helioceutric longi- 
tudes and latitudes and diſtances 
from the ſun will ſtand good, 
if applied to days, as much car» 
her or later as the time of the 
perihelium may happen ſooner or 
later; and the geocentric longi- 
tudes and latitudes and diſtances 
from the earth muſt be recomputed 
accordingly. The calculations are 
made for a parabolic orbit from the 
elements determined by Dr. Halley 
from Hevelius's obſervations in 
1651, only allowing for the pre- 
ceſſion of the equinoxes. The e- 
lements made uſe of were as fol- 
lows : 

Time of perihelium January 1, 
1789, at noon, 

Perihelium diſtance, 0,44851. 

Place of aſcending node 2* 24% 
18”, 

Inclination of orbit to the eclip- 
tic 329 367. 

Perihelium forwarder in orbit 
than the afcending node 33® 280%. 

Its motion 1s direct. 

In the following table are ſet 
down the computed places of the 
comet, on ſuppoſition that it ſhall 
return to its perihelium January 1, 
1789, at noon, 
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f 
{aft | Diſt. Heliocen- Helio- | Gevcen- |Geocen- [Product iT, 
8 fromſ from | tric loa- | centric | tric lon- | tric | diſtances + 
X © | the | gitude. |latitude. | gitude, |latitude. | from © . - 
earth. and carth, f 
1788. Sd. D. M.] D. M. Js. D. M D. M. | „ 
Apr. 23, 7/4, of 4,52 [11 3 54] 30 5681 16 30 27 58 19 th 
Jay 43 1/3, 5 3254118 7 Of 31 25 fir 26 31] gt 412,38 100 
uly 14, 503, | 2,57 ff 18 x} 31 55 fo 3 21] 38 11 777 un 
Aug. 2, 462,75 2,15 j11 13 47] 32 10 | © 4 8/42 59 8,00 11 
— 20,43] 2, 5% 39 32 220 2 948 16 4,43 * 
Sept. 7, 32,25 1,51 [11 20 of 32 32 fl 25 6 53 28 3-39 fe 1 
— 24, O|2, | 1,29 [11 24 10 32 36 ff 13 12] 56 45 2,38 il 
Oct 1,267,753 t 29 24] 32 30 [ro 28 22] 56 36 75 miſo 
— 256, 64/1, 50 1,0% % 5 51] 32 4 fro 15 Fo 52 6 1.61 that 
Nov. 9,341, 26 0,388] © 14 19} 31 © %% 8 36} 46 47 1,10 * 
— 23, 39/1, 0] 0,76} 0 26 4/28 32 io 4 10] 39 o | 6,56 al 
Dec. 7, 2100, 75 0,52] 1 13 £8} 22 2 9 29 18] 27 45 0,46 er t 
—— 23, 320, 50 o, o 2 20 iS 2 9 4 31] 2 73] c25 N wit 
3 0,49] 0,51] 2 24 188 0 0 [9 12 58] 0 o 0,5 ares 7 
1789. 
Jan. 1, oſo, 48 o, c 3 22 25] 17 NI o 2 co: INI 6,26 + 


« The laſt obſervation made by 
Hevelius on the comet in 1661 was 
when its diſtance from the earth 
was 0,986, and from the ſun 1,37, 
with what he calls a very long and 
good teleſcope; at which time it 
appeared faint and ſmall with it, 
though till ſufficiently viſible. Let 
us ſuppoſe this to have been a tele- 
ſcope of g fect focal length, with 
"an aperture of 1,65 inch; then, be- 
cauſe the diameter of the aperture 
of a teleſcope ſufficient to render 


the comet equally viſible fu tt 
as the product of its diſtances Hrele. 
the ſun and earth, and the p. 
of the numbers above menti 
0,986 and 1,37 is 1,75, ve 
have the following analogy to 
the aperture of a retracting 
ſcope ſufficient to ſhow the c 
as it appeared to Hevelius, 
1,35 : 1,65 inch: 9:11 116 
ſo is the product of diſtances uſe, ] 
the ſan and earth to the dion 
of the aperture required in ine 


xis 
tan 
finds 
pri 
Init 
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[From Dr. Hiccins's ExrERIUEN TS and OBSERVATIONS on 
jects of Cytnicar PuILosorux.!] 


HE kind of matter which 
impreſſes us with a ſenſe of 
heat, and which is capable of eapand- 
ing and pervading all known bodies, 
is ſubjedt to latus of attrattion, evhich 
fixes and dijguiſes a certain quantity 


F it in divers ſubfeances; and this 


matter produces the effetls which we 
call heat, and as as fire, only when 
it is extricated from other kinds of 
matter. 

This notion needs no illuſtration 
or ſupport; for the phenomena 


. . 1 
the matter of fire w extricated 


which conſpire to impre(s 18 4 
very numerous; and Black, 
man, Cavendiſh, Crawford.) 
ley, Kirvan, Lavoitier, and 
diſtipguiſhed philoſophers ha 
doptcd it. 

* 2, The homogeneal parts 0 
matter of fire repel each otle 

*« This repellent proper 
parent in all the proceſſes 1 


the groſſer and gravitating fs 
bodies. The chiet of the 
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zue the mixtures — 
1 


the abſorptions of divers cold 


| fuids cauſing heat, vitrioli- 
. incalaſcence of py rophori, 
mon, putrefaction, fermenta- 


ind combuſtion. In all theſe, 


utter of fire, ſo ſoon as it is libe- 
Lis found by its pore effects, 


de menſurable 


ecreaſe of heat 
ſed diſtances trom the ſource 


nion, to move excentricall 


that ſource, and to decreaſe 


ity, But as this happens, 


vr the extrication of it be at- 


A with illumination or not, it 
ares nothing that is conſiſtent 


the tenor of nature, or that 
e ſuggeſted by analogy, ex 
that the parts of the matter of 


el each other, although they 


fly are attracted by other 
of matter, This repellant 
ris equally apparent in e- 
ence of & 1 of 
fuids from aggregate bodies; 
cially when this is done by 
miton, But as theſe in- 
afford another inference of 
iſe, I ſhall ſubjoin them to 
loving notion. 
Ve matter of fire, by virtue 
rpulfſon ſubefling beteueen its 
al parts, and of their attrac- 
v the parts of other matter, is 
we of the elaſticity of aeriform 


This notion is neceſſary to 
ton of the phenomena, and 
prted by direct evidence, of 


the following part will be 
t 


Vs, reſins, vegetable acids, 
Wu, and divers other bodies, 
dot totally convertible into 
ar and inflitamable air by 
Nitrous acid may be decom- 
nn converted, in part, into 
l air, in the remainder into 
« or nitreus air, by the a- 


ire, The whole ſubſtance 
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of ſolid nitrous ammoniac is con- 
vertible into fluids permanently e- 
laſtic, by the mere action of fire. 
From the ſolid aggregation in man- 
ganeſe and other metallic calxes, 
and in divers falts, the groſs matter 
of empyreal air may be propelled, 
to form an elaſtie fluid by fire; ſo 
may that of denſe inflammable air 
from coak and divers hard bodies ; 
that of fixable air from ſlony con- 
cretes ; that of alkaline air from 
ivory, Pruſſian blue, and microcoſ- 
mic falt; that of vitriolic, or of 
marine, or of hepatic air, from di- 
vers folid. faline, or ſulphureous 
compounds. All this ts done by 
fire; and being belt effected in veſ- 
ſels that are impervious to every 
other known matter, amounts to a 
ſatisfactory proof that the matter of 
fire is the only acceſſary and agent 
in the — ot ſolid bodies in- 
to elaſtic fluids, and in the mainte- 
nance of their elaſticity. 

«© The electric matter is not to 
be mentioned in objection, until it 
is proved that it does not itfelf con- 
filt of the matter of fire, in a cer- 
tain modification of it, depending 
on the repulfive property, and the 
relations to groſs matter, which 
we are now deſcribing, 

« Seeing this extenſive agency of 
the fiery matter; that we can not 
only trace it into the ſubjects which 
thus become permanently elaſt'c, 
but that it gives a temporary elaſti- 
city to vapours and ſublimates ; 
ſeeing that theſe reſume their ag- 
gregation as faſt as it eſcapes from 
them; that its union in the fluids, 
to which it gives permanent elaſti- 
city, may be further proved by the 
extrication of it from every one of 
them; and that, in theſe libera- 
tions of it which are daily experi- 
enced, in the abſorptions of elaſtic 
fluids, in combinations, and in 
combuſtions of them, the emiſſion 

45 
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is ſo copious as to remove all doubt plain, and which are not ine 
of their having held it in great cable by any other condition « 
uantity, united with their reſpec- gency of the matter of fire, 
tive ſeparated parts, and reſtrained has been hitherto ſuggeſted, 
during that union from acting like 45. The repulſion of the hy 
liberated fire; obſerving alſo, that meal parts of the matter of fire, 
as faſt as the fire is liberated or ex- the quantity that can be engage 
cluded, the diſtant groſſer parts of bodies, and tends to diffuſe the 14 
elaſtic fluids ruſh together or into der equably in ſpace. 
other bodies; as when empyreal II. is notion needs no illuſtra 
and nitrous air makes nitrous acid, 6. The matter of fire lim 
or empyreal and light inflammable guantities, in which geri form 
air make water which cools to folid and bodies conta'ning it, can co 
ice, or marine and alkaline air chemically. : 
make ſal ammmoniac ; or as when In the converſion of ſolid bd 
acid or alkaline airs ruſh into wa- iuta elaſtic fluids, we perceivet! 
ter, or empyreal air into phoſpho- pulſive forces of the matter of 
rus ; we cannot now heſitate in ad- reſiſting and overpowering the 
mitting that the groſſer parts of e- procal attractions of the g 
laſtic fluids, as well as thoſe of va- parts; and in mixtures of emp 
pour, are made to recede from each and inflammable air, and in d 
other contrary to their inherent and other mixed airs, we ſee this 
inceſſant attractive powers, by vir- reſiſting the attractions which e 
tue of their reſpective charges of ſtrongly to the chemical com vott 
the repellent matter of fire, and tion ot the hetciogeneal gra 
conſequently by the repulſion of ing particles, 
the parts of fire to each other. en ſuch inſtances it is ma 
4. The charges of repellent mat- that the ſum of the repulſive fe 
ter, by which attractive and gravi- exceeds that of the attractive. 
tating particles form elaflic fluids, When aeriform fluids con 
are diflin1 atmoſpheres of fiery mat- each other, or are concentrate 
ter, in <vhich the denſities are recipro- aggregated by bodies, it is eq 
cally as the diftances from the central evident that the attractive 
particles, in a duplicate or higler although reſiſted by the repu 
ratio. "41 are prevalent, 

This is an evident conſequence * Theſe, and divers other 
of the former notions, and the pre- nomena ſhew, that the n tmoſity, 
valence of the repulſive over the power, whether attractive or | 
attractive forces; and the terreſtri- tive, of each part of matter, 
al atmoſphere, in which the denſi- mitted ; and therefore the | 
ty is inverſely as the ſquares of the theſe powers which any bod 
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ity, 
once) 
Tete ir 


diſtances from the earth, ſhews that exert in regard to another, | place 
it is the natural and neceflary ef- law of nature as the number f 
fect of ſuch forces, to form the active parts, or in other wor ter of f 
charges of fiery matter which the its quantity of matter. _ 7 c th 
particles engage, into the deſcrib- In conſequence of this la ay e 
ed atmoſpheres. The further evi- ſum of the repulſive forces, em in 
dence. of the truth of this notion reſiſt the approximation of tn the pe: 
ariſes from phenomena, which I vitating parts of an elaſtic * ie 

: at 


am preſently to conſider and ex- and their union with thoſe of 


.. 


hþ which alſo holds ſome of the 
ter of fire, is as the quantity of 
at fluid; and no more than a de- 
zminate portion of it can be ag: 
gated and combined in the body 
e quantity of matter aud at- 
ure powers are limited. 

« By the ſame law it is determin- 
[that elallic fluids ſhall unite with 
mother in limited proportions on- 
u form denſer fluids or ſolid bo- 
and that the ſuperfluous quanti- 
ullallremaĩuelaſtie and unaltered. 
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As the matter of fire is manifeſtly 
the agent which reſiſts the coaleſcence 
and union of attractive particles in 
theſe caſes; and as the ſame mat- 


ter demonſtrably exiſts in all bodies 


that unve only in limited propor- 
tions, we muſt aſcribe to this onl 

competent and manifeſt agent, all 
thole limitations which we experi- 
ence, in regard to the proportiona 
in which bodies can be chemically 
united, and which we briefly ex- 


. preſs by the word ſaturation. 


I 


S the limits of this eſſay do 
not permit me to make ex- 
wire applications of the forego- 
F notion-, I ſhall endeavour, in 
expreſſion of a few, in this and 
ſollowing ſection to ſuggeſt e 
7 thing that ſeems neceſſary to- 
Is explaining the moſt intricate 
wmena of the matter of fire. 
*In regard to the apyrous bo- 
8, ſuch as the pure earthy ſub- 
aces, I would-infer from theſe 
ons that they chiefly conſiſt of 
8 which do not attract the mat- 
F of fire with forces ſufficient to 
We n diſunion of them, and an 
tmoition of this matter in ſuch 
tity as to induce ſoftneſs or 
Ry. 3 
*Lncerning fuſible bodies which 
te in cooling, I would in the 
place infer, that they conſilt 
ot parts which attract the 
er of fire with forces ſomewhat 
Mer than thoſe laſt mentioned, 
lufrc ent to effect the ſolution 
dem in the fiery fluid, but not 
the permanent retention of it: 
IA of this claſs exclude 
rent by virtue of the preva- 


ſv. , 
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!ILICATIONS of the FOREGOING NOTIONS, 
[From the ſame Work.] PE 


lent attractions whi h tend to re- 
unite their groſs parts; but that 
they receive and tranſmit the mat- 
ter which cauſes heat, more freely, 
and they retain it longer, than the 
former can in fimilar circumſtances, 
by reaſon of the ſtronger attra tions. 

„The bodies, which, like oils 
or water, form elaſtic vapour, when 
duly charged with the matter of 
fire, confiit chiefly of parts which 
attract it with forces ſtill greater, 
and ſufficient to compel atmoſpheres 
around the diſtant molecules; but 
yet not ſufficient to retain theſe at- 
moſpheres after the influx of fire 
ceaſes, and in oppoſition to the mu- 
tual attractions of their central 
molecules, and the tendency of the 
fiery matter to diffuſe itſelt equably 


in the neighbouring ſpaces. As 


the thermometer ſhews no more 
than the relative quanrities of free 
matter of fire in bodies, theſe late- 
ly wentioned requ re a greater quan- 
ity of the fiery matter than the 
ormer, before they exhibit an e- 
qual temperature hy the thermome- 
ter, for the reaſon already men- 


tioned, 
H « It 


% 
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« Tt is alſo by virtue of this ſu- 
perior attraction to the fiery matter, 
that ice, relin, fats, and other va- 
pourable bodies, become fluid by 
moderate incaleſcence, but not be- 
fore they have received a great 

uantity of fire; and that they re- 
ſpedively evaporate with leſs igni- 
tion or incaleſcence, in veſſels which 
avert the preſſure of the acrial at- 
moſphere, than where that, or any 
equivalent compreſſion, conſpires 
with their aggregate attractions, to 
refiſt the influx of. fire, and the diſ- 
junction of their parts. — Thus wa- 
ter, or ſpirit, moderately heated, 
and placed in the receiver of an 
air- pump, boils when a part of the 
air which compreſſes it is drawn 
out, and ceaſes as often as the preſ- 
ſure is reſtored, 

« Still ſtronger attractions of the 
matter of fire, comparatively with 
the forces which tend to the exclu- 
ſion of it, are ſeen in ethercal oils 
and cthers : for their vapours can- 


not be condenſed without the aid 


of compreſſion; and when they are 
thus condenſed and aggregated, 
their molecules, by attracting fiery 
matter and compelling it into at- 
moſpheres, with forces ſuperior to 
thote with which they attract each 
other, ate made to recede, and form 
acriform fluids, in the loweſt tem- 
peratures, fo ſoon as the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere is averted, 

„„ That the expanſion of ſuch 
ethereal fluids into the aerial 
foi m, in the exhauſted receiver of 
an air-pump, is owing to the ten- 
dency of their molecules, to attract 
the matter of fire and to form at- 


moſpheres of it around them ſeve- 
rally, and that it is not effected by 


any other agency, is apparent from 
the concomitant phenomenon of 


cold : for as tait as they aſſume the 
_ . aerial form, they engage and fix 
the tree fiery matter which belong - 


FOREGOING NOTIONS. 


ed to the ſpaces into which't 


expand; and this privation or « 


ficiency of diſengaged fiery matt 
is what we call cold. 

„be bodies which by igniti 
may be partially or totally cc 
verted, even under the atmoſp 
ric preſſure, into fluids permane 
ly elaitic, ſhew the kinds of mat 
by whi.h tha: of fire is attracte 
the ſupreme degree. 

„For the elaſticity which ſi 
fiſts under immenſe preſſure, arg 
a ſtronger attraction of the 
ticles to their reſpective repell 
atmoſpheres, thanthat which we 
noticed ; but that this ſtronger 
traction compels denſer and dee 
atmoſpheres, may not only 
argued a priori, but is experit 
ta'ly demonſtrable by the b 
which in elaſtic fluids is the 
ſure of the atmoſpheres, comp: 
with the gravity, which is 
meaiure of the groſs particles; 
it is alſo apparent in the ext 
dinary quantity of the ficry ma 
that eſcapes in the inſtant of 
uggregation of theſe elaſtic fl 
or rather of their particles, ta 
conhſtent bodies; as when em 
real air is rapidly imbibed 
phoſphorus, pyrophorus, hepar 
phuris, or iron filings and ſulpi 
when alkaline air, and divers 
airs, are abſorbed by water, 
when they condenſe each «t 
or when the rare inflainmable 
and empyreal air make V 
and exclude their mattcr of fir 

„ From all this it may be 
ferred, that in any future tab 
the affinities of the matter 0! 
pure phlogiflon oug ht to rank a 
every other kind of matter; 10 
of being omitted, as it is in! 
man's tables, or ſuppoſed to 
repugunnce or apathy to the 
ter of fire, as 17. Crawford 
imerly conjectured, But whe® 


prec> 


4 is given to phlogiſton, 
| reaſon of the extreme levity 
the purer inflammable air of 
rullie ſolutions, and of the quan- 
in of fiery matter which, it emits 
i the inflanc ot its union with 
wpyreal air, the gravitating mat- 
x of this laſt air muſt not be 
jaced beneath any other that is 
w known ; becauſe no air that is 
ke from phlogiſton, is lighter ſpe- 
tically than empyreal air, or 
mits more fire in the inſtant of ag- 
zation, 

* I conſider the ſpecilic gravity 
bi fafe guide in our invelligations 
| theſe affinities and of their or- 
in regard only to the elaſiic 
a which ſeem to conſiſt of no 
re than one kind of gravitating 
mer engaged in the repellent 
wſpheres : and of fixable air, 
aſe inflammable air, acid airs, 
r phlogiſtic alkaline air, and 
ders, I would obſerve, that the 
nolpheres include molecules in- 
al of ſolitary ultimate parts; 
X without this chemical union of 
Rerogeneal parts, and the forma- 
u of molecules, an elaſtic fluid 
the kind that I now ſpeak of, 
Kd not differ, as it does, from 
2 a of matter of which it is 


* From this conſideration of the 
Mctive forces which tend to 
m molecules, and of the at- 
heres, which, in compound 
anc fluids, encompaſs the mole- 
& but not the ultimate parts 
rally, we derive an eaſy ex- 
uation of the phenomenon ſo 
noticed in the preceding 
; I mean the con verſion of a 
ance, not into one but into 
dor three different elaſtic fluids, 
dere ignition. 
* When elaſtic fluids are formed 
lutions and other procefle:, 
ch the ſubjects are not ig - 
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nited it is to be obſerved that the 


gravitating parts of the emitted 
elaſtic fluid, were diſtant from each 
other, by reaſon of the interſpoſed 
matter, at the inſtant of their ex- 
trication, and that at this diſtance 
there is a great diminution of the 
powers which reſtrain them in their 
tendency to engage all the matter 
of fire that the menſtruum or ſol- 
vent could extricate during their 
union, Thus it happens, as Dr. 
Black originally ſuggeſted, and as 
Bergman has obſerved in his ex- 
cellent Diſſertation of Elective 
Attractions, that cauſtic alkali, in 
the union with an acid, excites great 
heat, that is to ſay, in their union 
they exclude a part of the matter 
of fire which they ſeverally held 
in a fixed ſtate ; but mild alkali, 
in uniting with an acid, gives little 


or no heat, and for this reaſon ; 


that the gravita ing parts of the 
tixable air, engage all the libe- 
rated matter of fire in forming 
atmoſpheres around its molecules. 
This expoſition is applicable to 
every other elaſtic fluid that is 
extricated in ſolutions or combina- 
tions a'tended with little or no in- 
caleſcence. 

„% Since the particles which at- 
tract the matter of fire, excinde a 
part of their reſpective charges in 
the inſtant of their” cloſe approxi- 
mation or contact, there is no dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the cold 
produced in ſolutions, expanſions, 
and evaporations ; in every one of 
which, the particles which reſume 
the matter of fire, and in fixing 
it produce the cold, are previouſly 
removed to ſome diſtance trom each 
other, either by the interpoſition 
of the parts o 
when ice is diffolved by nitrous: 
acid, or by the prevalent powe's 
of their proper tixed fire, of which 
we hare an inſtanee in ether placed 

H 2 in 


a menſtruum, as 
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in the exhauſted receiver of an air- 
pump. 

As the mere acetous acid con- 
ſiſis of the gravitating parts of 
empyreal air, of phlogaton, and 
the acid principle of vegetables, and 
by the accefſion of the matter of 
fire only makes two different elaſtic 
fluids, namely fixable air, and denſe 
inflammable air, it follows from 
theſe notions, that the gravitaiing 
parts of th-ſe two airs would make 
acctous acid again with water, if 
the matter of fire coul be with- 
drawn from them; and | venture 
to prognoſticate that this, or ſome- 
thing equivalent, will be done by 
the rſt ingenious experimenter 
that attempts it, either by the 
means of a body which may abſorb 
the gravitating matter of both, and 
exclude their atmoſpheres, or by 
breaking the atmoſpheres, in the 
manner which I am to delcribe in 
the next ſection, 

There is undoubtedly a natural 
limitation, as we formerly obſerved, 
of the forces with which the grofs 
parts of divers elailic fluids compe', 
and are compelled by their reſ- 
pective atmoſpheres ; but {till theſe 
forces are ſo great, that we cannot 
form adequare ideas of them, with- 
out reflecting on the reſiſtance 
which they five, even in ſmall 
quantities of the Elaſtic fluids, te 


any preſſure which tends to ca 
denſe them, and cauſe an approx 


mation of their parts; or withoy 
adverting to the operations whic 


ſhew the ability cf the e forces. 
maintain the elailicity of dive 
aeriform fluids, in oppoſition to 
greateſt mechanical powers hithe 
to employed to ſubdue them. T 
air-gun, and other inſtruments e 
hibit theſe forces in atmoſpheri 
air, and chemical operations an 
exploſive compoſit'ons too ofte 


ſhew them in the other elafii 


fluid-, 

+ Although the force of chemic 
attraction reaches not far fro 
the particles, with any ſenſil 
effect, we are not thence to conclu 
that the attractive virtue ceaſes 
any diſtance, But from all 11 
known phenomena we may infe 
that the attractive forces, tendin 
to the approximation and coheſi 
of groſs particles, decreaſe in 
div licate, or ſome higher ratio 
the diſtances, reciprocally : th 
the natural reſiſtance to the inte 
poſition of the fiery matter, 
lefſened at the ſm lleſt, and torall 
overpowered at ſmall diltanc 
which no eye can meaſure ; a! 
finally, that avhbrre Ile fenſi le off 
of altratlion ceaſes, there repuyi 


ſucceeds.” | 
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[From the Third Volume of Dr. PertsTLEyY's Exper INENTS al 
- OnsExvartonas relating to various Branches of Natural K 


LOSOPHY, } 


6 HAT dephlogiſticated and 

inflammable air, at leaſt 
with the element of heat, conſtitute 
water, ieems to be clearly inferrod 


from the experiments in the p. 
ceding ſection. Some diſheuit! 
however, have occurred reſpect 
this theory, from my fſuble1% 

ex pcruucs 


ulier, 


deaſu re; 


dich 0 
ted, a1 
m ira 


Matte. 


. it One 
Mlogit 


I id b. 
we") Q 7 
this 


h de 


© zi, 


aperiments, which I ſhall propoſe 
wh the ſame fidelity as I have 
e thoſe which favour the hy- 
wthelis, But as I mean to throw 
uo this ſection all the obſervations 
tut I have made upon the ſu ject, 
[hall firſt recite ſome experiments 
mich perfectly agree with the for- 
xr, and evidently lead to the, 
me concluſion. Some of them 
ve thaſe of which only the general 
leit was given b. fore. 
4 | have obſerved, that, when 
un iron which has been melted 
nihe open air (or that which has 
teen altered by the paſſing of ſteam 
ver it red-hot) was heated by as 
burning lens in inflammable air, 
bear diſappeared, and a conſi- 
able quantity of water was pro 
ticel, 1 had the ſame reſult with 
eln of cr. Theſe ſcales be- 
ame of a genuine copper colour 
v this proceſs; ſo that I had no 
wut of their being copper reviv- 
u. The water was fo copious, 
it when only 3+ ounce meaſures 
ar were abſorbed, the water 
med in drops on the inſide of 
ſie veſſel, ard fome of them ran 
wn it. 
* I alſo procured water when I 


fammable air from iron by the 
eie (park in a cloſe veſſel, 
Ml h is an experiment ſimilar to 
aſe that were made by Mr. La- 
ater, at Paris, I put 3,75 ounce 
Mealures of a mixture of air, o 
neh one-third was dephlogiſti- 
ed, and two-thirds infl.mmable 
on Iron, in the cloſe veſlel ; 
* ater the exploſion 1 found 
It one grain of moiſture. The 
Mlogiſhicated air in this mixture 
ld bive weighed a little more 
* %75 of a grain. But repeat- 
5 this experiment with half as 
« dephlogiſicated as inflam- 


vc ar, I could not perceive any 


komro'ed dephlogiſticated and 
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water after the experiment, Neither 
was there any fixed air tormed in it. 
Again, uſing inflammable air from 
wood, in the ſame proportion from 
3,8 ounce meaſur s of the mixture, 
got 0,8 of a meaſure of fixed air, 
which was actually obſorbed by 
lime-water, Some qvater alſo was 
evidently produced, 

© Uling more precautions to 
exclude ail water from either of 
theſe two kinds of air before the 
experiment (b-»th the dephlogiſti- 
cared air, which was from nitre, 
and the inflammable air which was 
from charcoal, being from the firſt 
received in mercury, and always 
confined by it) I {till found a little 
water after the exploſion. 

« I ruried this experiment by 
producing the inflummable air in 
the dephlogiſticated air as follows. 
Into a veſſel containing dephlo- 
giſticated air confine.) by mercury, 
I introduce a piece of perfect char- 
coal, as hot from the fire as I 
chuld bear to handle it, and threw 
upon it the focus of the lens, ſo 
that a quantiry of the air was im- 
bibed; but could not perceive 
that any moiſture wes formed. 
Afterwards, when I reſumed the 
3 the air which the charcoal 

ad imbibed was expelled again, 
and very little mor? was abforbed, 
From ſeven ounce meaſures there 
remained four, of which more than 
two was pure fixed air. No water 


could be expected atterthis proceſs. 


For even had there been a ſmall 
quantity of moiſture in the veſſel, 
it would have been abſorbed b 
the charcoal, and have enabled it 
to yield inflammable air. The 
phlogition the charcoal contained 
uniting with the dephloyiſticated 
air, free from moiſture, formed, I 
preſume, the fixed air that was 
found after this proceſs. 
« But che greatelt difficulty that 
H 3 occurred 


Were abſorbed. 
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occurred with reſpect to the pre- 
' ceding theory of the conſtitution 
of water, aroſe from my never 
having been able to precure any 
water when I revived mercury from 
red precipitate in inflammable air, 
or at leaſt not more than way be 
ſuppoſed to have bren conta ned 
in the inflammable air as an extra- 
neous ſubſtance. 

„In order to make the experi- 
ments w th the {ales of iron, and 
+ that with the red precipitate as much 
alike as poſlible, and that I might 
compare them to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, I made them immediately 
one after the other, with every 
circumſtance as nearly as I could 
the ſame. The inflammable air 
was the ſame in b.th the experi- 
ments, and both the ſcales of 
iron, and the red precipitate, were 
made as dry as poſſible. They 
were heated in veſſels of the ſame 
fize and form, and equally con- 
fincd by dry mercury. And yet 
when 1 heated the * water 
was formed as copiouſly as I have 
deſcribed it before, viz, actually 
running down the inſide of the 
veſel in drops, though only four 
ounce meaſures of inflammable air 
But though 1” 
he.ited the red precipitate till eight 
eunce meaſures of the indammable 
air was abſorbed, and only three- 
fourths of an cunce meaſure of air 
remained, there was hardly an 
ſenſible quantity of water — 
certainly not one-tenth of what 
2ppeared in the experiment with 
the ſcales of iron. ; 

© There was this difference, how- 
ever, in the two reſults. In what 
remained from the experiment with 
red - precipitate, I at this time per- 
ceived a flight appearance of fixed 
air, whereas there was none in 
what remained from the ſcales of 
iron. The reſiduum alſo ſrom the 


ſolid Subſtance, which, in the fi 


red precipitate had in it a ver 
ſmall portion of dephlogiſticated air 
For being mixed with an equi 
meaſure of nitrous air, the ſtan dare 
of it was 1,8. I muſt al o obſerr 
that the inflammable air diſa; 
peared much- more rapidly in th 

roceſs with red precipitate tha 
in that with the ſcales of iron. 

„% Fixed air, however, was u 
neceffary reſult in this experime:; 
For I particularly obſerved, th: 
when, upon another occaſion, 
reduced eight ounce meafurcs « 
inflammable air to o, 22 of a me 
ſure, | found no more than what 
judged to be much leſs than a grai 
of water, and without any appea 
ance of fixed air whatever. Agait 
I reduced fix ounce. meaſures 
inflammable air in this proceſs 
0,42 of a meaſure, without pre 
ducing any more water than befor 
or any fixed air at all. I alſo h. 
the ſame reſult in ufing the bla 
powder of lead and mercury, 1 
nlead of red precipitate : reduc! 
6,5 ounce meaſures to o, f of 
meaſure, without finding any ve 
ſenſible quantity of water, or al 
fixed air. 

« In this experiment there e 
be no doubt but that the depi 
giſticated air diflodged from the! 
precipitate, united with the | 
flammable air in the veſſel; as 
water equal to the weight of 
two kinds of air was produce 
they muſt have formed ſome m 


quantities 1 was obliged to 
could not be found. 

« Jt may be clearly infer 
from this experiment, that 
precipitate is u ſubſtance by 
means ſimilar to the {cales of 1 
as the latter appears to com 
within itſelf all the elements 
water; and, therefore, as the 
flammable air enters into It, 2 


in of water, equal in weight to 
& loſs Cuſtained by the ſcales in 
wir revival in the form of iron, 
bund in the recipient. Whereas 
z the experiment with the red 
reſp tare, there is certainly no 
we water ound than may be 
kmoſed to have been conta ned in 
x inflammable air which diſ- 
yeared, or to have been lodged 
bout being perceived among the 
nicles of the precipitate irſclf, 
equently the f.ales of ton 
t be conſidered as the calx of 
wm united to avater, and red pre- 
pitate as mercury, united to 
br ficaied air, or rather, per- 
gs, as Mr. Kirwan fuppoles, to 
lar, the phlogiſton * 
rich revives the mercury, while 
aher component part, the de- 
wilcared air, is ſet at lib-1ty, 
ung an union with the element 
twat. 

F © The difficulty with reſpect to 
ut becomes of the two kinds of 
; was not leſſened by the at- 
apt; which | made to collect all 
« | could from repeated decom- 
Mons of inflammable and de- 
logiſticated air in a cloſe veſlel. 

* As | had produced water in 
proceſs when I made no more 
W a fingle exploſion at @ time, 
bought that by continuing to 
le exploſions in the ſame veſſel, 
rater would not fail to accu- 
ate, till I might collect what 
wiy I plea'ed ; and | inten. ed 
we collected a confiderabie 
tot an ounce, And as I ſheu'd 
eactly what quantity of air 
mpoſed, I had no doubt of 
& able to aſcertain the propor- 
i that the <vater and a/rebore to 
other. 

* With this view I made a mix- 
"2 large quantity of air, one- 
© cephlogiiticated, and two- 
vtammable from iron and 


el 


re 
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oil of vitriol. But though I had a 
ſenſible quantity of wa er at the firſt 
exploſion (in each of which was 
uſed between four and five ounce 
meaſures ot the mixture of air) 
I was ſurpriſed to perceive no very 
ſenſible increaſe of the quantity of 
water on repeating the explohtons. 
Having, therefore, expended 48 
ounce meaſures of the mixture, L 
diſcontinued the proceſs ; and col- 
lecting the water with all the care 
that I could, 1 found no more than 
three grains, when there ought to 
have been eleven, 

„In this proceſs the inſide of 
the veſſel was always very black 
after each exploſion, and when I 
poured in the mercury after the 
explolion, though there was nothing 
viuble in the air within the veſſel, 
there iſſued from the mouth of it a 
denſe vapour. This was even the 
caſe, though I waited io much as 
two minutes after any explohon 
before 1 prucecded to put in more 
mercury in oder to make another; 
which it the vapour had been ſtcam, 
would have been time more than 
ſufficient to permit it to condente 
into water. [ even perceived this 
vapour when I had a quand y of 
water in the veſſel, and the explo- 
ſion was coaſequently made over 
it, as well as in contact with the 
ſides of the veſſel which were wett- 
ed with it; ſo that as this vapour 
had puſſed through the whole body 
of water when the veſlel was in- 
verted, it is probable that it mult 
have conſiſted ot ſomething elſe 
than mere water. But I was never 
able to collect any quantiy of it, 
though it muſi have been ſamething 
produced by the union of the two 
kinds of air. 

In order to collect a quantity 
of the matter that formed this va. 
pour, I contrived the following 
apparatus. In a cork with wr 
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I could ſhut the orifice of the 
ſtrong glaſs veſſel in which the 
exploſions were made, I had W O 
perforations. T hrough one of theſe 
I poured the mercury, by means of 
a gl.ſs funnel ; but into the other 
was introduced a glaſs tube, which, 
being bended, was inferted, by 
means of a cork, into a thin glaſs 
veſlel, and went almoſt to the bottom 
of it. A ſmall hole was alſo made 
in the cork, to permit the air to go 
out. Conſequently, all the air 
that cated in the flrony glaſs 
veſlcl, with whatever vapour it 
might contain, muſt, as I poured 
in the mercu'y, neceſſarily paſs 
through the glaſs tube, and be 
diffuſed through the thin glaſs 
veſſel; in which I imagined that 
all its contents, fluid or folid, mult 
be depolited, However, though I 
repeated the experiment ſeveral 
times with this apparatus, making 
about my exploſions in each, | 
could not find any depoſit in the 
veſiel, belides a ſmall quantity of 
water ; which, added to the water 
collected in the ſtrong veſſel, came 
far ſhort of the weight of the air 
that was decompoſed. 

All the conjecture that I can 
advance, in order to explain this 
phznomenon, is that, ſince ſoot 
yield- pure air, as will appear in 
the cour e of this volume, part of 
the ſoot is formed by the union of 
the dephlogiſticated- air in the at- 
moſphere and the inflammable air 
of the fuel. But Snoke, which con- 
t ins much ot, is ſoon diſperſed, 
and becomes invitible in the open 
air, +uch, therefore, may be the 
caſe here, The ſoot formed by 
the union of the two kinds of air 
may be diffuſed through the air, 
in the vefiel in which they are 
exploded, and be carned invifibly 
into the common atmoſphere, whieh 
may account for my not being able 


to collect any quantity of it in | 
apparatus. 

« Hoping to ſucceed better 
collecting this volatile matter 
means of a quantity of water | 
cumbent upon the mercury, in: 
ſtrong glaſs veſſel in Which t 
exploſions were made (though 
had found that part, of it co 
eſcape through the water) I deco 
poſed a great quantity of the . 
kinds of air in theſe circumilanceſrnc 
and preſently found that the wa! 
became very cloudy, and was 
length full of a blackith matt Wie: © 
TI. is I collected, and found that 
remained perfectly black upon t 
earthen veſſel in which the wa 
containing it was evaporated ; wh 
would not have been the «ale 
the blackiſh matter in the wa 


had been that powder of merca | whit 
which is produced by agitatin en 
in pure water, For that black ni 

always became white r anning ng |; 


cury the moment the water 
evaporated from it, Could Ih 
collected a ſuſticient quantity 
this blick matter, I might h moi 
ſatisfied myielf „ hether it wa 
proper ſoot or nor. dalle 

“Mr. Warltire firſt obſerved ; 
cloudineſs in a veſſel in whi1rrent « 
burned inflammable air; but! placed 
temarkable that ſometimes IH yet 
repeatedly in theſe explotions, It 
the infide of the veſſel becom in 
quite black after the exploſion; enting 
at other times I have not been: 


to get this appearance at 1! WW very | 
that I am not yet able to be. 
mine on what it depends. At F thro 
time, having the inſide 0 out 


ſtrong glaſs tube made very ur 
with theſe exploſions, | | 
remain a day or two expoſed to 
common air, when the black 
diſappeared, leaving the inſide af 
veſſel covered with ſmall gl 
of white mercury. jt ſeen! 


Pur 
Wer int. 
may be 
is kir 


o 


that part of the phlogiſton 
the inflammable air ſometimes 
hes itſelt to the vapour of mer- 
, diffuſed invitbly through the 
within the veſſel, and that ic 
s ir to unite to the air of the 
Iphere. 7 ; 
That water in great quantities 
imetimes produced from burn 

ulammable and dephlagitti- 
x) air is evident from the ex- 
ments of Mr. Cavendiſh and 
„ Lavoiker. I have alſo fre- 
ntly collected conſiderable quan- 
es of water in this way, though 
er quite ſo much as the weight 
the two kinds of air decomp::{- 
My apparatus for this pur- 
b was the following Into the 
uth of a large glaſs balloon I 
woluced a tube from the orifice 
which there continua ly iſſued 
kmmable air, from a veſſel con- 
ning iron and oil of vitriol This 
mg lighted, continued to burn 
a candle. Preſently after the 
being of it, the iniide of the 
oon always became cloudy, aud 
moiſture ſoon gathered in drops, 
V ſettled in the lower part of 
balloon, To catch what might 
we in the form of vapour, in the 
rent of air through the balloon, 
Faced the glaſs tube in which I 
ws found ſome water condenf- 
It is very poſſible, however, 
t in both theſe modes of expe- 
enting, the water may be con- 
med into a kind of vapour, which 
rery different from eam, and 
able of being conveyed a great 
through air, or even water, 
wut cond-nfation, along with 
* ur with which it is mixed; 
Noa this account it may not be 
ble, in either of theſe modes of 
Alunting, to collect all the 
aer into which the two kinds of 
my be converted. The nature 
us kind of vapour into which 
2 
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water may be changed, and which 
is not readily condenſed by cold, 
is very little underitood, but well 
deſerves the particular attention of 
philoſophers. Even mercury wiil 
evaporate, ſo as to loſe weight, in 
a degree of heat below that of 
boiling water. + 

% That the water collected in the 
balloon comes from the decompo- 
ſition of the air, and not from the 
freſh air circulating through it, was 
evident from placing balls of hot 
iron in the place of the flame, and 
finding that, though the balloon 
was as much heated by them as by 
the fame of the burning of the in- 
flammable air, and conſequently 
there muſt have been the fame 
current of the external air through 
it, no moiſture was found in the 
balloon. | 

„ \When in this manner, I burn- 
ed inflammable air from pure iron, 
the water I collected was pertectly 
free from acid, and the inſide of 
the balloon was quite clear, but 
when I uſed 2 iron, there 
was a denſe white cloud that filled 
the infide of :the balloon. There 
was alſo a ſtrong ſmell of vitnolic 


acid air, and the water collected was 


ſenſibly acid to the taſte. 

„% Having found that water is 
an eſſential ingredient in the con- 
ſtitution of infammable air, at 
leaſt as produced from iron, it ſtill 
remained to be determined whether, 
when a calx is revived, and the 
metal formed, the pure phlogiſton 
only entered the calx, or, together 
with it, that o , which was ne- 
ceſſary to its form of inflammable 
air. 

4 In order to aſcertain this, I 
frequently revived dry calces of 
lead in dry inflammable air, and 
examined the appearances of moiſ- 
ture afterwards. But notwithſland- 
ing all the attention that I gave 

to 
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when the pure phlogiſton 
al the calx. his, therefore, 
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clined ; ſo that I do not think that 
any water enters into the couilitu- 


opinion to which 1 am in- tion of any of the metals.“ 


HE well known advantages 
that have accrued to expe- 
atal philoſophy, and ro the 
particularly thoſe that depend 
demical proceſſes, from the uſe 
wtable furnacrs, render it un- 
ary to ſay any thing in com- 
ation of the invention; but 
them gentlemen of rank and 
ne (from whom experiments 
ctiefly to be expected) are en- 
further to proſecute thoſe ſtu- 
which have already been the 
pa of many of the benefits the 


d ſtate of our munufactures, 
ky not be unprofitable to give 
ot account of the invention, 
rhe the ſeveral kinds moſt in 
and as all hitherto contri\ed 
t laboured under ſome objec- 
, to ſhew a cheap and eaſy me- 
confirmed by conſiderable ex- 
er, by which thoſe defects 
emedied, and the uſe of ſuch 
ces rendered more agreeable 
(mmodious. 

[tis not in this paper intended 
«cnbe the ſeveral forms, which 
fumes the judgment and ſome- 
| the caprice of the maker 
adopted, but to ſhew that the 
nals of which they have been 
buted, though fit for the pur- 
—__ have nevertheleſs 
hardly ever properly applied; 
ben lay before & As «4 the 
2 


le reap from the preſent im- 
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method alluded to above, of obvi- 
ating the objections hitherto made 
to them. 

+ To the celebrated John Joa- 
chim Pecher we owe the inven» 
tion of portable turnaces, contrived 
for pero: ming the different kinds 
of chemical proceſies, of which he 
has given us a full hiitory and ex- 
planation, with many plates, in his 
work entitled, Scyphus Becheria- 
nus. In the introduction to that 
work, the author ſays, I hat hav- 
ing obſerved ſome workmen melt 
iron in a ſmail furnace, it occurred 
to him that ſome ing might be 
contrived by which the ſeveral che- 
mical proc eſſes might be conveni- 
ently perforn-ed; and that havin 
completed his ideas on this —. 
ſome of the firit furnaces made 
were purchaſed by Dr. Dicken on, 


phyſician to the king, prince Ru- 

pert, and the honourable Mr. Boyle. 
He directs the furnace ro be 

made of plate-iron, having rivets 


faſtened at difterent places, with 
heads projecting ſuthcieatly within 
the inſide of the furnace: As the 
furnace was to be (to the thickneſs 
of an inch and halt) lined with a 
lute compoſed of clay and ſand; 
theſe rivets were intended to pre- 
vent its cracking, and falling from 
the hides, 

6 The uſe of ſuch a contrivance 
as this appeared fo — 
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the late Dr. Shaw, and Mr. Hawkſ- 
bee (to whom the preſent taſte for 


chemical experiments, is in a great 


degree owing), that in the ye ir 1731 
they publithed, with conſiderable 
additions to Becher's tra*t, a ſmall 
volume entitled, “ An Eſſay for in- 
troducing a Portable Laboratory“, 
for which, as they inge nuouſly ac- 
knowledge, they were almoſt whol- 
ly indebted to Becher. The fur- 
nace defcribed by Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. Hawkſbee differs little from 
that of Becher, and, like it, is in- 
tend-d to be lin=d with a lu:e, which 
is to be ſecured io the iron plate by 
means of rivets. 

+ This has been hitherto almoſt 
the univerſ i practice in forming 
portable furn ces for chemical ex- 
periments; and it is but juſtice to 
ſay, that to theſe authors are to be 
aſcribed the invention and introduc- 
tion of furnaces on this conſtruc- 
tion, however the ſſi pes may have 
been varied ſiner their time. 

„Another kind of por able fur- 
naces, if they may be ſaid to de 
ſerve the title, were contrived by 
Johanne Franciſco Vigani, and the 
deſcription of them, with figures, 
Publiſhed by him in a ſmall treatiſe 
entitled, Medulla Chymiæ; print- 
ed in London 1682, aud dedicated 
to three Engliſh nobiemen. 

« As theſe furnaces confiſled ſole- 


ly in having a number of bricks, 


ſo fitted tozether and marked, that 
they might caſily be taken aſunder, 
when an operation was finiſhed, and 
commodioutly ſet aſide until they 
ſhould be again wanted, the fre- 
quent millaying, or loſs of the 
looſe bricks, foon brought this 
Kind of furnace into diſuſe, in ex- 
perimental laboratories ; though it 
mult be owned, it has in many caſ- 
es ſome advantages, and is often 


_ uſed, to this day, by plumbers, and 


other workmey. 


About the year 1750, the 
Dr. Lewis, whole name und me 
ry will ever be reſpected by a 
taries to chemittry, obſerv in- 
inconveni ncies that attended 
uſe of both the foregoing kind 
furnaces, and taking the hint 
he candidly acknowledges, fro: 
ingenious workman, and alſy 
flecting on the duabilicy of b 
lead crucibles, and the ene 1 


which the openings for d 
chimneys, &c. are made in t ch 
contrived tho'e portable turn; ul 


ſo accurately, and fo properly 
ſcribed by him, in the firit pa 
his excel ent work, entitled, 
Philoſophicat Commerce of A 
a work, which it he had met 
due encouragement to profec 
and had completed according te 
ideas on the ſubj.Ct, would | 
done infinite honour to himſelf 
to his country, Since that t 
it does not appear that any ode 
made an eſſenti il alteration in 
conſtruction of theſe kinds of 
ftr-ments, except the ingen 


Meflrs Ruhl and Hempel ia 
Cheyne Row, Chelſe , who ha thin 
und-r the patronage of the 50 may 
eſtabliſhed a manufactory of He 
lead pots, and profiting by to be 
thoughts of Dr., Lewis, have an. 
ployed themſelves in making it wit. 
naces, in a very neat and cen of pi 
di-»us manner, of the fame m mix 
als their pots are formed of; to tl 
the only objection to them, loch 
price at which they muſt neceſi I be | 


be ſold, on account of the val 
the materials, and the work 
ſhip ; in every other relpe-t, 
anſwer well. the purpoſes the 
in ended for, beig in ,eniovi? 
trived, and exccutcd in a work 
like manner. 


& It would be bighly iP |vently 
here to omit obſervir i that 11"! m..1 
ly admiccd Boerhuve, me L by f 


leds of portable furnaces con- 
{by himſelf, the one formed 
d, lined with iron plate, in 
d ouly thoſe operations that 
ure a very gentle heat, hardly 
zding that of boiling water, 
be performed. As in this 
wee, 2 ſmall equable fire may 
miencly be kept up without 
trouble or expence, he calls 
fornus Studioſorum. His o- 
furnace he directs, like thoſe 
cher, to be made of plate- 
dat lined with brick ſet in 
made of lime and ſand; this 
ue, however, as deſcribed by 
ſeems too large for experi- 
s, ard in ſtrong. heats, every 
hows how improper it is to 
lime come in contact with 
ticks, which are liable to be 
ly injured by it, and indeed, 
ter of th-ſe furnaces have theſe 
years paſt been much uſed. 
he celebrated Pott, in his 
ie, entitled Lithogeognoha, 
leleribes a portable furnace, 
hich a deſign is annexed to his 
; 1a this furnace, he ſays 
thing in nature, that is fu- 
may be melted in an hour or 
He acknowledges this fur- 
tO be very ſimilar to that of 
„ and deſcribes the lute he 
lit with, as compoſed of equal 
b of pipe-clay, burnt and un- 
mix2d together and moi» 
| to the confittenge of palle, 
dullock's blood: it is evident 
nll be ſubject to all the in. on · 
cs of the other furnaces 
nth lute, 
The principal objection that 
nſen againſt the furnaces of 
and Shaw, is that the lute, 
mixture of ſand, clay, and 
\ muſt neceſſarily ſhrink, and 
ently crack in drying; bur 
al may in ſome degree he 1e- 
& by fing op the cyacks, 
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when dry, but before a fire is lighe- 
ed, with freſh lute, which will, if 
ar'fully managed, adhere pretty 
well to the firit layer: but there 
{:1| remains an inſuperable obſtacle, 
which is, the iron rivets that paſs 
through the hides of the furnace, 
into lute, expanding in great heats, 
and contracting with cold, in a 
degree very ditſerent from that of 
the mixture of clay and ſand that 
ſurrounds them, they are continu» 
ally cracking the lute, and ſerve 
rather to ſeparate and throw it off 
from the iron plate, than to retain 
and fix it. 

« The chief objetion to the 
black lead furnaces of Dr. Lewis, 
is the thinneſs of the crucibles of 
which they are formed ; this not 
only permits a large proportion of 
heat to eſcape, but when the fur- 
nace grows red-hot, tends very 
much to 1ncommode the operator, 
and heat the room wherein any ex- 
periments are making. 

„ It is with a view to remedy 
theſe inconveniencies, rather than 
to propoſe any new form of a fur» 
nace, that this paper is ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the ſociety ; 
and this end 1s obtained by uniring, 
in ſome degree, the three above 
mentioned contrivances, by adopt- 
ins the iron of the furnace of 
Becher, the bricks of Vigani, and 
the lize of Dr. Lewis, which ſeems 
beit adapted to experimental en- 
quiries. 

„o form the body of the fur- 
nace, which is the only part in- 
tendgdl to be here deſcribed, (as 
any perſon converſant with theſe 
machines, will readily faſhion the 
dome and other parts as may beſt 
ſuit their intention ;) procure a 
cylinder, about eleven inches in 


diameter, and twelve or fourteen in 


length, made of ſtrong plate iron, 
rivetted together; or, as the thick - 
neſi 
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neſs of the lining, will prevent its 
ever becoming hot enough to melt 
hard ſolder, it will be much nea- 
ter, if the joint be brazed: at one 
end, which is to be conſidered as 
the bottom of the cylinder, a piece 
muſt be cut out about four inches 
ſquare, which is to be the opening 
to the aſh-hole,. to this an iron door 
is to be fitted; juſt above this 
opening, three iron pins, project- 
ing half an inch or more withinſide 
the cylinder, muſt be well ri- 
vitted on, at equal diſtances from 
each other; four or five inches 
above theſe pins let another hole 
be cut in the iron cylinder, and a 
door fitted to it, this ſerves for 
putting in the fuel, when the fur- 
nace is uſed for diſtilling, and ſuch 
operations-as require only a gentle 


6 On the pins before mentioned, 
lay an iron grate, and let the whole 

the cylinder, above this grate, 
be lined with fire-bricks, the joints 
well fitted, and laid in loam ; by 
this means the objection to the lute 
of Becher and Shaw, is obviated ; 
and as the bricks may be left an 
inch and half or more in thickneſs, 
the heat will be better retained than 
in the black lead furnaces of Dr. 
Lewis. To ſecure the iron door, 
whenever the turnace is to be uſed 
as a wind hole, or any ſtrong fire 
raiſed therein, a piece of fire-brick 
is to be fitted to the opening, and 
the door ſhut, which will eftec- 
tually preſerve the irun from in- 
jury. 
te It has been cuſtomary to make 
portable furnaces in the form of a 
truncated cone, the ſmaller end 
being the lower part, that different 
fized grates, may fit at difterent 
heights; if this ſhape is ſtill thought 
eligible, it may be eaſily obtained, 


4 F 


and better adapted to the ma 


by leaving thoſe bricks that 
next the grate, thicker than 11 
towards the upper part, and 
diminution may cither be reg 
or projections left at the hei 
required, on which the diffe 
grates may reſt, 

« Fire-bricks, fit for this purp 
are eafily obtained in every pa 
this kingdom, and in London 
are conſtantly to be met with, 
low price, being ſent hither of 
kinds, under the names of W 
ſor bricks, and Nonſuch brig 
the firſt ſo called from being bro 
from the town of that name, 
the other from their being ma 
Nonſuch Park, near Epſom, { 
ry : theſe bricks fland every d. 
of fire well, and are of ſo 
texture, as readily to admit of 
ting and grindipg into any fort 
quued, ſo as to be eaſily adapted 
figure of the furnace; and as 
loam or earth of which they 
made, is alſo brought to tou 
ſetting them, that alſo maz 
readily obtained; and thus 
portable furnaces, more dur 


chemical experiments than al 
have hitherto met with, are 
and at little expence conſtructe 

„% The very reſpectable aut 
I have already quoted, have g 
ſuch preciſe a. accurate del 
tions of the forms beſt adapt 
the uſes intended, that no add 
need be made to their work 
that head; and the well kt 
furnace of Dr. Black of Edinb 
when lined with bricks, as 
recommended, will be found g 
to excecd in utility, thoſe \ 
having been hitherto lined 


Qe Joie 
r ſocks 
b, the 
over 
they 

Aer, a 
Wthe 
farts. 
1 he li 
qual a 
Onto 


lute, have been liable to th u ar 
jections flated above,” ions, { 


W Wagni 


HE vicinitv of the little 
tiling village of Portruſh 
de Giant's Cauſeway, has af- 
kd me, during my ſtay here, 
opportunity to viſit that curi- 
zwork of nature, and to examine, 
b a good deal of attention, the 
res of the adjoining country, 
& has hitherto been very im- 
xtly known, 

The. Cauſeway itſelf is gene- 
Y deſeribed as a mole or quay, 
ting from the bale of a tteep 
pontory, ſome hundred feet 
the ſea, and is formed of per- 
cular pillars of baſaltes, which 
in contact with each other, 
Witing an appearance not much 
a folid honeycomb, The 
ks are irregular priſms, of va» 
u denominations, from four to 
* ſides; but the hexagonal 
Wins are as numerous as all the 
5 together. 

On a minute inſpection, each 
kr; found to be ſeparable into 
ee | joints, whoſe articulation 
mt and compact beyond ex- 
wn; the convex termination 
we joint always meeting a con- 
t focket in the next; beſides 
v the angles of one fre — 
over thoſe of the other, ſo 
they are completely locked 
det, and can rarely be ſepa- 
wthout a fracture ot ſome of 
C parts, 

The fides of each column are 
qual among themſelves, but 
antiguous fides of adjuining 
s are always of equal di- 
Mons, ſo as to touch in all their 


"Though the angles be of va- 
 Wynitudes, yet the ſum of 
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am LETTERS concerning the Northern Coaſt of the County of 
ANTRIM, &c. By the Rev. WiLLiam HamiLTos, ] 


the contiguous angles, of adjoining 
plila's, always makes up four right 
ones. Hence there are no void 
ſpaces among the baſaltes, the ſur- 
face of the cauſeway exhibiting to 


vw a regular and compact pave - 


ment of poly gon ſtones. 

„The outſide covering is ſoft, 
and of a brown colour, being the 
earthy parts of the ſtone ne rl 
deprived of its metallic principle 
by the action of the air, and of the 
marine acid which it receives from 
the ſea. 

% Theſe are the obvious external 
characters of this extraordinary 
pile of baſaltes, obſerved and de- 
ſcribed with wonder by every one 
who has {een t. But it is not here 
that our aJmiration ſhould ceaſe ; 
—whatever the proceſs was by 
which nature —— that beau- 
tiful and curious arrangement of 
pillars ſo conſpicuous about the 
Giant's Cauſeway ; the cauſe, far 
from being limi:ted to that ſpat 
alone, appears to have extended 
through a large tract of country, 
in every direction, inſomuch that 
many of the common quarnes,, tor 


ſeveral mil-s around, feem to be 


only abortive attempts towards the 
production of a Giant's Cauſe- 
way. x. 

« From want of attention to this 
circumſtance, a vaſt deal of time 
and labour has been idly ſpent in 
minute examinations of the Cauſe- 
way itſelt; — in tracivg its courſe 
under the ocean, purſuing is ca- 
lumns into the ground—determin- 
ing its length and breadth, and the 
number of its pillars—with nume- 
roug wild conjectures concerning 
its original; all of which ceaſe to 
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be of any impor ance, when this 
ſpot is conſidered only as a ſmall 
corner of an immenſe baſalt quar- 
ry, extending widely over all the 
neighbouring land. 

© The leading features of this 

whole coaſt are the two great pro- 
montories of Bengore and Fairhead, 
which ſtand at the diſtance of eight 
miles from each other : both form- 
ed on a great and exteahve ſcale, 
both abrupt toward the ſea, and 
abundantly expoſed to obſervation, 
and each in its kind exhibiting 
noble arrangements of the different 
ſpecies of columnar baſaltes. | 

« The former of theſe lies about 

ſeven miles welt of Ballycaſtle, and 
is generally deſcribed by ſeamen, 
who ſee it at a diſtance and in pro- 
file, as an extenſive headland, 
running out from the coaſt a con- 
ſiderable length into the ſea ; but, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is made up of a 
number of leſſer capes and bays, 
each with its own proper name, the 
tout enſemble of which forms what 
the ſeamen denominate the head- 
land'of Bengore, 

« Thele capes are compoſed of 
a variety. of different ranges of 
pillars, and a great number. of 
rata ; which, from the abruptnels 
of the coaſt, are extremely conſpi- 
cuous, and form an unrivall.d pile 

of natural architecture, in which 
all the neat regularity and elegance 
of art is united to the wild magni- 
ficence of nature. 

&© The moſt perfect of theſe 
capes is called Plcaſkin, of which I 
ſhall attempt a deſcription, and 
along with it hope to ſend a draw- 
ing which my draftſnan has taken 
from the beach below at the riſque 
-of his neck ; for the approach from 
'theſe promontories dawn to the 

Fea is trightful beyond deſcription, 
and requires not only a iirong head, 


but very conſiderable bodily 
vity to accompliſh it. ; 
„The ſummit of Pleaki 
covered with a thin gratly 
under which lies the natural rd 
having generally an uniform 
ſurface, ſomewhat cracked and 
vered. At the depth of te 
twelve feet from the ſummit, 
rock begins to aſſume a colui 
tendency, and forms a range 


. 1 ar in 
maſſy pillarsof baſalts, which tis n 
perp-ndicular to the horiſon, be m 
tenting, in the ſharp face of vs de 


promontory, the appearance 
magniticent gallery or colon 
upwards of ſixty feet in height 
„This colonade is ſupp 
on a ſolid baſe of coarſe, bl 
irregular rock, near ſixty feet t 
abounding in blebs and air he 
but though comparatively irr 
lar, it may be evidently obſe 
to affect a peculiar figure, ten 
in many places to run into reg 
forms, reiemb:ing the ſhooting 
falts and many other ſubſt 
during a haſty cryſtallization, 
„Under this great bed of ( 
ſtands a ſecond range of pil 
between forty and fifty fe 
height, leſs groſs, and more | 
7 defined than thoſe of the u 
ory, many of them, on a 
view, emulating even the nea 
of the columns in the Gi 
Cauſeway, This lower rang 
borne on a layer of red « 
tone, which ſerves as a reli 
ſhew it to great advantage. 
% Theſe two admirable na 
lleries, together with the 1 
jacent maſs of irregular | 
form a perpendicular height ot 
hundred and ſeventy feet; 
the baſe of which, the promon 
covered over with rock and 
ſlopes down to the ſea for the 
of two hundred feet more, n 


il a maſs of near four hundred 
n height, which in beauty 
uriety of its colouring, in ele- 
and novelty of arrangement, 
un the extraordinary magni- 
of its objects, cannot readily 
aralled by any thing of the 
at preſent known. 
Though there are but two 
te ranges of pillars which 
win any of the promontories, 
tis not improbable that there 
de many more in ſucceſſion, at 
pus depths under ground; and 
þ opinion is confirmed by co- 
ur marks which may be traced 
breral rocks that lie in the ſea; 
Cauſeway itſelf, which is ſitu- 
at the baſe of one of thoſe 
pntories, on the level of the 
u, is one of thoſe columnar 
that has been accidentally 
ed and waſhed by length of 
and ſtorms. 
*The pillars of this whole 
land appear naturally to effect 
xpendicular fituation, and in 
ew places where they lie in an 
(ed poſture, it ſeems to be the 
t of ſome external cauſe, 
a has deranged them trom 
ofiglnal diſpoſition. Indeed 
the forms of cry ſtallization 
perfect, they may be ſeen to 
uin ratious directions, and 
anes in irregular curves, but 
wit of theſe inſtances the co- 
- - mh very rude and 
lt is worth remarking, that 
rapes of pillars are more per- 
n proportion as they lic deeper 
[ground ; the ſecond range in 
an 1 evidently better finiſh- 
ahe upper on”, and contains 
u teuer irregularities in the 
* ts ſtone þ while the pillars 
Cauſeway, which runs into 
telf, have till a greater 
5 in their figure, aid arg 
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more cloſe and uniform in their 


texture. 

Such is the general outline of 
this great headland; which affords 
objects extremely intereſtiing to 
every one who may with to ſtudy 
natu'e in her bold and uncommon 
works, 

„At the diſtance of eight miles 
from hence (as I mentioned before) 
the promontory of Fairhead raiſes 
its lofty ſummit more than four 
hundred feet abore the ſea, forming 
the eaſtern termination of Bally- 
caſtle bay. It preſents to view a 


vaſt compact maſs of rude colum- 


nar ſtones, the forms of which are 
extremely groſs, many of them 
being near one hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and the texture ſo 
coarſe, as to reſemble black ſchorle 
ſtane, rather than the cloſe fine 
you of the Giant's Cauſeway ba- 


altes. At the baſe of theſe gigan- 


tic columns lies a wild waſte of 
natural ruins, of an enormous ſize, 
which in the courſe of ſucceſſive 
ages have been tumbled down from 
their foundation by ſtorms; or ſom̃e 
more powerful - of na- 
tue. Theſe maſſive bodies have 
ſometimes withſtood the ſhock of 
their fall, and often lie in groups 
and clumps of pillars, reſembling 
many of the varieties of artificial 
ruins, and forming a very novel 
and ſtriking landſcape. 

« A ſavage wildneſs charaQeri- 
zes this great promontory, at the 
foot of which the ocean rages with 
uncommon fury. Scarce a fingle 
mark of vegetation has yet crept 
over the hard rock to diverlity it's 
colouring, but one uniform greys 
neſs clothes the ſcene all around. 
Upon the whole, it makes a fine 
contraſt with the beautiful capes of 
Bengore, where the varied brown 
ſhades of the pillars, enlivened 
by the red * tints of _ 
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and graſs, cals a degree of life and 
cheerfulnels over the different ob- 
jects. | 
„Though I have — 


deſcribed the baſalt pillars of theſe 


two magnificent promontories, yet 
there are many other ſimilar ar- 
rangements through this country, 
which, though leſs worthy of ad- 
miration- as great objects, yet be- 
come extremely intereſting when 
one wiſhes to ſearch minutely in- 
to the natural cauſes which might 


| have produced theſe extraordinary 


pillars. 

«© The mountain of Dunmull, 
Ming between Coleraine and the 
river Buſh, abounds in this ſpecies 
of ſtone, particularly at the craigs 
of Iflamore, where two different 
ranges of columns may be diſcover- 
ed; and at moſt of the quarries 


» 


which have occaſionally been o 
ed round the mountain. They 
be ſeen alſo at Dunluce-hill, 
the caſtle of Dunluce :—in the 
of the river Buſh, near the b 
of Buſh- mills :—on the ſumm 
the mountain of Croaghmore: 
many parts of the high land 
Ballintoy :—in the ifland of R 
ory ; and various other pl 
through an extent of coaſt a 
fifteen miles in length, and t 
breadth, 

„ ſhall not at preſent delay 
with a minute deſcription of 
of theſe, bur may, in the cou 
my letters, take an opportuni 
mention the general characte 
the face of this country, and 
ſingularities worthy notice, ii nuf 
forms and ſituation of its baſal 
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[From HouxrTLey's Account of ſome Natural Curioſities in the Envir imp 


'» Of MALHAM, in CRAVEN, YORKSHIRE, ] ks arch 


4 2 at a neat little 

farm-houſe, at the en- 
trance of an expanfive vale, your 
attention immediately is arreſted 
from the meanders of a rapid rivu- 
let, filled with concretions and pe- 
trifications, to the proud and ſurly 
front of an inacceſſible maſs of ſo- 
lid rock, - impending towards the 
winding of a gloomy cavern, and 


| ſeeming to prohibit your advance. 


„Ihe laſt time I paid my vows 
to the genius of this my native her- 
mitage ; wrapt in contemplation and 
lamenting the deſtruction of many 
a variegated bloſſom cropt by the 
indiſcriminating hunger of the hag- 
gard goats, over my head among 
the clitis one of them ſtood and 


© A 


atall 
ſcratched an ear upon a ſhelf 1 — 
I would not have ſtood ſtock pus 
For all beneath the moo.” (iP * riſe 
l inde! 
„The gloomy melancholy 9... 


ſuited well the ſavage aſpect ves: 

place; and although my iI is 
from the frequent adurations under 
paid here, ought to have been iy 1. 
againſt ſurprize, yet, juſt on 
ing the corner of the ſcar wha 
fiſures hardly are aſunder 
ſeem cloſing directly over 
Good heavens! what was m 
niſhment !—* The Alps, tl 
renees, Killarney, Loch Lo 
or any other wonder of the! 
no time, (ſays an eminent 


and philoſopher, ) exhibit 0 


n —but at this inſtant, a 
ful peal of thunder, which if 
{not been ſtupid beyond con- 
n I ought to have been pre- 
d for, burſt upon me. 
Struck with 1ndiſcribable ter- 
ud aſtoniſhment, the natural 
enſions of inſtant deſtruction 
yorer, a man muſt have been 
to rationality and reflection, 
mind was not clated with im- 
gratitude to the ſupreme 
ditect and Preſerver of the uni- 


a brighter day, and without 
tereditary veneration for t 

nd, to a mind capable of be- 
mpreſſed with the grand and 


> muſt inſpire a pleaſure chaſ- 
| by aſtoriithment and admira- 
Perſonal ſafety alſo infinu- 
elf into the various feelings 
* the eye and ear are fo tre- 
buſly affailed. 
% ſoon as you are turned with- 
canopy, the ſuperincumbent 
, and a ſtupendous cataract 
no essay through a pro- 
u arch above 150 feet almoſt 
atally above you, proclaim 
more ſternly Hue ades ſed 
mplius.”%—The rock upon 
& riſes perpendicularly, va- 
ed indeed with yews and ever- 
b ſtarting from its interſtices 
res. But theſe are not the 
>lt is the rock upon vour 
under which you ſtand to ſee 
fl, which forms the principal 
of the place. 
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ne of nature, this is a ſcene 
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« From its very baſe it begins to 
ſlope forwards over you in one black 
and awtul canopy, and overſhadows 
above half the area below its tre» 
mendous roof, When you ſtand 
five or fix yards diſtant from its 
foot, the drops which are inceſſant- 
ly diſtilling from its brow fall upon 
your head, and in one part of its 
top more expoſed-to the weather, 
there are ſeveral looſe ſtones which 
ſeem hanging in the air, and threat» 
en you with immediate annihilation. 

« It appears ſafer however to 
ſhelter yourſelf cloſe under its'baſe, 
and truſt to the mercy of that en» 
ormous maſs which nothing but an 
earthquake cap remove. * 

« From the bottom of this ri 
band cleft to its ſummit, which o- 
verhangs its baſe above twen 
yards, is 240 feet ; but above th 
point there are three other rows of 
receding rocks, confronting a fimt- 
lar range on the oppoſite fide the 
chaſm, from which, if a line was 
drawn acroſs, the central heiglit 
from the rivulet would be above 
300 yards. J 

« Tf any thing can increaſe th 
natural ſolemnity of this vaſt and 
tremendous gulf, it is the mourn- 
ful ſolitary ſcreaming of the eagle 
tribe and the ili-boding croakings 
of the ravens, which if they are 
not beyond your fight-appear ſoar- 
ing ſo high amid the clouds as it 
they were inhabitants of ſome lot- 
tier region, taking a ſurvey of the 


* * 


world below them.“ 
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A SKETCH of the WELSH BARDS. 


60 HE bards derived their ori- 
oth gin from remote antiquity, 
and were ever held in high — 
tion Mankind have been early led 
to poetical compoſitions. Agree- 
able ſounds would ſirike at firſt e- 
very ear, but poetry was neceſſa y 
to give thoſe ſounds a laſting effect. 
Verſe was mide uſe of to prelerie 
the memory of remarkable events 
and great, actions. The religious 
a of nations, their man- 
n 
recorded in numbers. Hence it was 
that Greece could boaſt of a Ho- 
mer, a Heſiod, and many other po- 
.ets, ſeveral ages before an hiſtori- 
an had written in proſe. Among 
the Gauls alſo, and other Celtic 
nations, there were poems com- 
poſed on various ſubjects from the 
earlieſt ages. 
It 18 difficult to fix the etymolo- 
of the name beirdb, unleſs de- 
.nved from bur, which tignitics u- 
; and, no doubt, bas ſome ana- 
Ge to that poetic fury, or enthu- 
bald, with which the poets fancied 
themſelves, or might feign to be 
Inſpired. Diodorus Siculus is the 
fr author among the ancients, who 
makes mention of the bards, as 
compoſers of verſes ; which they 
ſung to the harp, and other inſtru- 
ments of muſic; celebrating the 
- Praiſes of heroes, or chaſtifing vi- 
cious characters with ſatirical in- 
5 
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{From WARRINGTON's His rok v of Walks.) 


s, and rural labours, were allo 
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vectives. Ammianus Marce! "or 
ſays, it was the province of Wi 15 
bards to ling, in beroic verſe n 
muſical notes of the harp, t.. 
chievements, of illuſtrious be bi 
There is a paſſage of Poſiao ee 
cited by Athenzus, which dend 
the Celtic princes going to Hale 
having bards in their train; oa 
celebrated the praiſes of their N obi 
tains in veric, which they ſug nity, 
the people, ury g 
« Great reſpect was paid bl: e 
the northern nations to their Mech e 
as they not ouly publiſhed th 
nown to the world, but con tern 8 
their fame to poſterity, It ions 
that this order of men were Pen-B 
\ guilty of flattery, and never unde, 
ed their praiſes on heroes, 0 buyn 
on kings themſelves, unless d. pr 
ed by their gallant exploits. ach-h 
„Though the order of the; c 
was common to the C eltie n on 
no veſtige of them remains of C. 
mag the Welſh, the Iriſh, a wuthſu! 
ancient Caledonians. Arhur 
« On the invaſions of the * 
the Scots, and the Saxons, aber 
the decline of the Britin e de $ 
many poetical compoſition hy 
deſtroyed, with other ancic oe 
cords ; hence the writings 3 
bards, and thoſe of the ea or th, 
torians are exceedingly ſcarce way | 
nius, who wrote in the nin bards 5 


tury, and in the reign 4 


A SKETCH of the 
yn, is the firſt of our Britiſh 


wnans, who mentions the baids. 


e, that Talhaiarn was fainous 
poetry, that Aneurin, and Ta- 
„ Llywarch-hen and Clan, 


iſhed at the ſame period. Of 


+ bards, the works only of 
e are extant ; thoſe of Aneurtn, 
Taliefin, and Llywarch-bea. 


þ writings of the other bards be- 
loſt, we can only bring Nenui- 


u an evidence in their prai e, 


v afſerts that the bards of his 
x ere men of excellent geni- 


The poems which are extant 
uin many things deſerving of 
ke, and throw a great light up- 
he hiſtorzcal events of that aye. 
the ſame time they are difficult 
underſtood, owing in part to 
arelefineſs of tranſeribers, and 
ut to the language of itſelt, be- 
obſolete from its very great 
ty, Aneurin, to whom his 
ry gave the honourable diſ- 
ton of Mychdeirn-Beirdh, or 
urch of the bards, in a poem 
ed Gododin, relates that he 
een engaged in a battle againſt 
axons, Taliefin, called like- 
fen-Beirdh, or the prince of 
birds, reſided at the courts of 
gryn Gwynedh, and Urica 
N, prince of Cumberland. 
ach-hen, or the aged, who 
inſman to the laſt mentioned 
* vas himſelf a ſovereign in 
tof Cumbria, and had paſſed 
wuthful days in the court of 
Arthur There are extant 
manuſcript poems of his, 
n he recites that he was dri- 

y the Saxons into Powis, that 
W twenty-four ſons, all of 
rere diſtinguiſhed by golden 

„ and that they all died in 
of their country. Beſides 
Weady mentioned, there were 
dds who flouriſhed during 
Fnod, the moſt eminent of 
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whom was Merddin Wyllt, who 
compoſed a poem called Atallenau, 
ox the Orchard, 

„From the fixth to the tenth 
century, it is difficult to meet with 
anv ot the writings of the bards, 
owing, it is probable, to the devaſ- 
tations of war, and to the civil diſ- 
ſenſious among the Welſh. 

„ Such was the reſpect in which 
the bards were held, that it was en- 
acted by a law of Howel Dha, that 
whoever ſhould firike any one of 
this order mult compound for the 
offence, by paying to the pafty ag- 
grieved one fourth more than was 
neceſſary to be paid to any other 
perſon of the ſame degree. The 
election of the bards was made e- 
very year, in an afſembly of the 
princes and ch'ettains of the coun- 
try; in which they were aſſigned 
precedence, and emolument ſuitable 
to their merit; but the bard moit 
highly diſtinguiſhed for his talents 
was folemnly chaired, and had like» 
wie a badge given him of a ſilver 
chair. This congreſs of the bards 
was moſt uſually held at the three 
royal reſidences of the princes of 
Wales; the ſovereign himſelf pre- 
liding in that aſſembly. 

„% There were three different 
claſſes of this order in Wales. The 
firſt was called Beirdhs, and were 
the compoſers of verſes and odes in 
various meaſures ; it was neceſſary 
that theſe ſhould poſſeſs a genius for 
poetry, and that genius tinctured 
with a high degree of enthuſiaſm, 
They were likewiſe the recorders 
of the arms of the Welſh gentry, 
and the grand repoſitories of the 
genealogies of families. This claſs 
was accounted the moſt honourable, 
and was high in the public eſtima- 
tion, The ſecond claſs, called 
Minſtrels, were performers upon in- 
ſtruments, chiefly the harp and the. 
crwth, The third were they who 
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ſung to thoſe inſtruments, aud were 
called Datgeiniaid. 

& In the reign of Gryffydh ap 
Cynan, a law was enacted to al- 
certain the privileges of the bards 
and minftref;, and to reſtrain their 
hce: tious manners. This ſtatute 
preſeribed the emoluments each was 
to recc1ve, as well as the perſons on 
whom ſuch emolument; were im- 

ſed. It was hikewiſe enacted, that 

either the bards nor the minſtrels 
ſhould lead the lives of vagabonds, 
nor ſing verſes in houſes of public 
reſort ; that they ſhould: not be in- 
toxicated with liquor, or be quar 
relſome perſons, or be addicted to 
women; and that they ſhould nei- 
ther be thieves themſelves, nor be 
the companions of ſuch; they were 

rohibited likewiſe from entering 
nto any houſe, or making fatirical 
ſongs on any perſon, without the 
licence of *. parties concerned. 
If a bard or a minftrel ſhould v io- 
late theſe reſiraints in their con- 
duct, by a ſingular and unexampl- 
ed ſeverity, every man was made 
an officer of juſtice, and was au- 
thoriſed not only to arreſt and to 
Puniſh difcre:ionally, but to ſeize 
on whatever property the offender 
had about him. This ſtatute, the 
ſeverity of which in ſome degree 
3 out its neceſſity, has been 
requently put in force by the 
reigning authority of the country, 
as appears by ſeveral comn iſſions 
directing the better regulation of 
the order. | 

„From this time under the au- 
ſpicious protection of the Welſh 
princes, muny excellent bards a- 
roſe. Meilir, who was the bard of 
Gryffydh ap Cynan, was alſo em- 
er in a military character, and 

s ſent by that prince to tranſact 
a negociation in England. Gwalch- 
mai the ſon of Mcilir, in a 


entitled Gorhoffedd, glories that he 
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had defended the marches of W 
againſt the Engliſh. Cyndd 
Brydydd Mawr, or Cynddelw 
great bard, wa: a perſon eminent 
his valour, and lived in the ce 
of Madoc ap Meredydh the pri 
of Powis. | 

« From the time of Owen G 
nedh, to the death of that g 

rince the laſt Llewe'yn, fey 
bande flouriſhed ot diltinguiſhee 
lents; the molt eminent of + 
was Llywarch Prydydh-y-\ 
who has celebrated in many 
the victories of Llewelyn the (r 
likewiſe Dafydh Peniras, D. 
ap Lloſgurn Mew, and Lleu 
Fardd p Cyward. Cutempo 
with theſe flouriſhed Phi ip! 
dydh, who was an eminent bar 
Cardigan. 

«© Tyranny having erected 
banner in Wales, by the cruel 
licy of Edward, in the maſſac 
the bards, that ancient ſeat of 
dom and of poetry, was for i 
time deprived of the exeicll 
their talents. 

% During the ſpirited, and 
time the proſperous inſurrectic 
Owen Glendwrdwy, the Mall 
gain appeared in the country: 
couraged hy the munificence o 
leader, al animated by the t 
tory ray which had dawned 
liberty. Among the numbe 
thoſe bards who appeared 4 
court of r was 
Goch, u ho celebrated, in 4 
ſtrain of eulogy, the magnill 
and the victories of his patron 
the ſame time flouriſhed Pays 
Gwilim, a native of Caerdige 

„ The Welſh, having mad 
laſt effort for their expinins 
dom, ſunk into a ſtate of fl: 
the mo! deep and ſevere. The 
were prohibited by law tron 
ing their annual progrefs, ar 
holding public affembies 7 

* 


nileges were called by the natives 
n and cymbortha, During this 
n period, and the conteſt be- 
u the houſes of York and Lan- 
fer, the genius of poetry was 
wy extinguiſhed, or was only 
bred in ſoothing the miſery of 
times by obſcure predictions of 
proſperous days. 
«A brighter proſpe& opening 
the Welſh in 12 reign of Hen- 
the Seventh, a ſeries of bards 
m this time aroſe ; who, being 
ay maintained in the families 
the chieftains, aſcertained the 
wealogies.z and, the cauſes of re- 
ue warlike exploits having ceaſ- 
they celebrated the civil virtues 
heir patrons, their magnanimi- 
their hoſpitable ſpirit, their ta- 
s, and the graces of their per- 
„ They, likewiſe, amidſt other 
es, had the mournful office of 
ling an elegy on the death of 
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the chieftain in whoſe family they 
reſided ; which was ſung to the ſur- 
viving relations in honour of the 
dead; reciting the noble families 
from which the deceaſed had ſprung, 
and the great actions performed by 
himſelf or his anceſtors. 

« Since the reign of queen Eli» 
zabeth, there has not been any re- 
gular aſſembly of the bards. The 
motives of emulation and reward 
being thus removed, and the ſpirit 
of ancient freedom being extin- 
guiſhed, the poetic fire, for which 
this nation had been ſo renowned, 
gradually declined. But ſome ſparks 
of that ancient fire yet remain a- 
mong the Welſh, which in ſeaſons 
of feſtivity, break out into a ſingu- 
lar kind ot poetry, called Pennyll; 
and which, as a native art, may 
long ſurvive, though time, or the in- 
fluence of Engliſh manners, ſhould 
eraſe every other original trait, 
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(HE Royal Houſehold con- 
lied of the following of- 
n and domeſtics. 

Ide Maſter of the Palace. He 
lmetimes the heir apparent, 
ys of the royal blood. His 
rity extended to every perſon 
ie houſehold, and when any of 
© tell under the king's diſ- 
ure, this officer entertain«> 
ul a reconciliation was ef 

N. He received a ſhare of all 
ay plunder, and, on three 
u in the year, was obliged by 
ce to deliver the harp into 
nds of the domeſtic bard. 
Fs alſo, it is probable, the 
'Ureaturer, 


From the fame Work.] 


«© The Domeſtic Chaplain, was 
by his office appointed to ſay grace, 
to celebrate maſs, and to be con- 
ſulted in matters of conſcience. 
He was alſo ſecretary to the king, 
and to the principal court of juſ- 
tice, In the king's abience, the 
domeſtic chaplain, the judge of the 
palace, and the Reward of the 
houſehold, ſupported the royal dig- 
n'ty, and exerciſed the authority 
annexed to it, 

The Steward of the Houſehold, 
ſuperintended the inferior domeſtics ; 
receiving, 7 emoluments, 
the ſkins of lambs, kids, and fawns, 
and all other creatures from an ox 
ta an cel, killed for the ule of the 

T4 king's 


r 636? «% — * 
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king's kitchen. He was the king's 
taſter ; and drank, but did not eat, 
at the king's table. He diſtributed 
among the houſehold their-wages, 
he aſſigned them proper ſeats in the 
hall of the palace, and allotted the 
apartments where they were to 
lodge. * | 
„Phe Maſter of the Hawks, 
was required to ſleep near his birds: 
he had his bed in the king's gra- 
nary, where they were kept, and 
not in the palace, leſt they ſhou! 
be injured by the ſmoke. He was 
reſtricted to a certain meaſure of 
mead and ale, that he might not 
neglect his duty. In ſpring he had 
the ſkin of a hind, and in autumn 
that of a ſtag, for gloves to guard 
His hands, and thongs for the 
geſſes of his hawks. Ihe eagle, 
the crane, the hawk, the falcon, 
and the raven, were confide:ed as 
royal birds; when any of theſe 
were killed without authority, a 
fine was paid to the king. The 
king owed three ſeryices to the maſ- 
ter of the hawks ; on the day when 
e took a curlieu, a hern, or a 
bittern. He held the horſe of this 
officer while he took the bird, held 
his ſtirrup while he mounted and 
diſmounted ; and that night ho- 
noured him likewiſe with three 
different preſents. If the king was 
not in the field, he roſe from his 
ſeat to receive this officer upon his 
return; or if he did not rife, he 
gave him the garment he then 
Ore. | 
The Judge of the Palace. The 
court in which this judge preſided 
was the principal court of Wales. 
Jt is ſaid that he always lodged in 
the hall of the palace, and that the 
cuſhion on which the king was 
ſeated in the day, ſerved for his pil- 
low at night. On this appoint- 
ment, he received an ivory cheſs- 


board from the King, a gcld ring 


from the queen, and another «i'r 
ring from the domeſtic bard; whi T 
he always kept as the inſignia ll 
his office. When he enteicd, 2 
departed out of the palace, ee 
great gate was opened for hifi! 
that his dignity might not be n. 
graded by paffing under a wich e. 
He cetermin*d the rank and di mal 
of the ſeveral ofticers of the hou nene 
hold, He decided poetical conte 
and received from the vidtori ha 
bard, whom he rewarded wit b ofhi 
filver chair, the badge of poeti anc 
pre-eminence, a gold-ring, a dri colt: 
ing horn, and a cuſhion. It cd di 
plaint was made to the king, .it 
the judge of the palace had 
nounced an ould ſentence, ts, 
the accuſation was proved.. he WW uſed 
then forever depiived of his oli ve t 
and condemned to loſe his tong brat 
or pay the uſual ranſom for N to 
member. The other judges » to tl 
alſo ſubiect to theſe ſevere bu con 
lutary conditions. A perſon i ure. 
rant of the laws, whom the this c: 
deſigned to make his prine of 
judge, was required to reſide exte 
viouſly for a whole year in tan 
palace, that he might obtain in 
the other judges, who reſo 
thither from the country, a con The ( 
tent knowledge of his duty Wand: 
profeſſion, During this year, vent, 
difficult cauſes which occurghurd, 
were ſlated and referred by hi een 
the king; at the expiration ot orn ; 
term he was to receive the ud 
ment from the hands of the m ac 
meſtic chaplain, and to ſwear at bed. 
altar that he would never ver 
ingly pronounce an unjuſt ſerte to - 
„ walk 


nor never be influenced 75 
or intreaties, hatred or affect 
he was then placed by the 
in his ſeat, and inveſted with 
judicial authority ; and after 
received preſents from the W 
houſehold. It was reckoned a 


| officer received a preſent, 


— ———  —  — — 
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remarkable and peculiar cuſ- 
of the Welſh, that the tongues 
| animals ſlaughtered for the 
{hold were given to the judge 
the palace 


The Maſter of the Horſe. His 


Fug was near the royal ſtables 
[yranary ; and it was his duty 


make an equal diſtribution of 


wender among the royal horſes, 
m erery perſon on whom the 
had beſtowed one of his _ 

0 
ind to his equerries helonged 
colts, not two years old, in- 
din the king's ſhare of ſpoils 
tn in war. To him alfo be- 
red the riding caps, ſaddles, 
les, and ſpurs, which the king 
uſed and laid aſide. The ſpurs, 
ze told, were of gold, filver, 
braſs. It was part of his 
to produce the horſe belong. 
x to the judge of the palace in 
x condition and in his complete 
ture. The judge, in feturn 
this care, inſtructed him in the 
re of his rank and privileges. 
extent of his protection was 
ditance to which the ſwifteſt 
* in the king's ſtables could 


The Chamberlain, was obliged 
«and ſleep in the King's private 
ment, which he was appointed 
furd, It was his duty ta fill, 
preſent to the king, his drink- 
urn; and to keep alſo his 
t and rings, for all of which 
ks accountable, When the 
bed · furniture and wearing 
l were laid aſide, they were 
to the chamberlain. If a 
u, walking in the king's cham- 
night, without a light in his 

happened to be flain, the 
pre no compenſation for his 


The Domeſtic Bard, was con- 
A next in rank to the chief 


bard of Wales. He was obliged, 
at the queen's command, to ting 
in her own chamber, three different 
pieces of poetry ſet to mulic, but 
in a low voice, that the court might 
not be diſturbed in the hall. Ar his 
appointment he received a harp 
trom the king, and a. gold ring 
from the queen. On three great 
feſtivals in the year, he received 
and wore the garments of the 
ſteward cf the houſehold, and at 
thoſe entertainments ſat next to the 
maſter of the palace. He accom- 
panied the army when they march- 
ed into the enemies country ; and 
when they prepared for battle, he 
ſung before them an ancient poem 
called Unbenniaeth Prydain, or the 
Monarchy of Britain ; and for this 
ſervice was rewarded with the moſt 
valuable beaſts of the plunder 
which they brought back from theſs 
incurſions, . 

„% An Officer to command Si- 
lence. This he performed firſt by 
his voice, and afterwards by ſtri e- 
ing with his rod of office a pillar 
near which the domeſtic chaplain 
uſually fat; and to him a fine was 
due for every diiturbance in the 
court. He took charge of the 
implements of huſbandry, and of 
the flocks and herds belonging to 
the king's demeſne, in the abſence 
of the bailiff, or during the vacan 
of his place. He was — 
lector of the royal revenues. 

« The Maſter of the Hounds 
In the hunting ſeaſon he was en- 
tertained, together with his ſervants 
and dogs, by the tenants who held 
lands in villanage from the king. 
Hinds were hunted fro. the mi 
dle of February to Midſummer, and 
ſtags from that time to the middle 


of Odlober. From the ninth day 


of November to the eud of that 
month, he hunted the wild boar. 
On the' firſt day of November he 


brought 
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brought his hounds and all the © The Phyſician of the Ho 
hunting apparatus for the king's hold, was alſo a practitioner 
inſpection: and then the ſkins of ſurgery. In flight caſes he cu 
the animals he had killed in the the king's domeitics without a f 
preceding ſeaſon were divided, ac- 
cording to a ſettled proportion, be- be claimed the torn and blo 
tween the king, himſelf, and his 
attendants. A little before Chriſt- When the brain was laid open, 
mas he returned to the court, to bowels in ſight, or a thigh, leg, 
his rank and enjoy his 


pri During his reſidence 
at — he was lodged in the 
kila-houſe, where corn was pre 
— by fire for the dogs. His 

gle was the horn of ay ox, va- 
lued at one pound. Whenever his 
oath was required, he ſwore by 
his horn, hounds, _ — 
Early in the morniv ore he 
on his boots ; — then on- 
ty, he was liable to be cited to 
before a court of judicature. 
The maſter of the hounds, or any 
other perſon who ſhared with the 
King, had à right to divide, and 
who big to chooſe. It was his duty, 
o accompany the army on its 
march with his horn ; and to found 
the alarm, and the ſignal of battle. 
His protection extended to any di- 
ſtance which tne ſound of his horn 
could reach. The laws declared, 
that the beaver, the martin, and 
the ſtont were the king's, where- 
ever killed; and that with the 
furry ſkin of theſe animals his 
Fobcs were to be bordered. The 
legal price of à beaver's ſkin was 


Hated at ten ſhillings. 

| „The Medd or Mead-brewer. 
This liquor, which was the wine 
commonly uſcd by the Welſh, was 
made with honey mixed in à vat 
with boiling water, and fpiced. 
The wax feparated by this proceſs 
from the honey, was partly given 
to the mead brewer, and partly ap- 
pl ed to the uſes of the hall, which 
was the refectory of the palace, and 
0 thoſe 6f the queen's dining a- 
partment. | 


When he healed a common wou: 


rments of the wounded perſ 


arm was fractured, he received e 
pound for the cure. He was 
titled to a bond from the fa 
of his pauen's, by which he ert: 
indemnified, if death enſued f 
his preſcriptions ; if he did nott 
this precaution, and the pat to | 
happened to vic, he was liable N qu 
legal proſecution. He always 
tended the army on its march. l. 
% The Cup-bearer, had chef « 7 
of the mead-cellar, and fiiled t Que 
preſented the drin ing horns, 1 
The Door keeper, whoſe do 
it Was to carry meſſages to 11 
king and his court, His ft 
and lodging vs the gate-houf, apat 


was required to know per ſun l ber 
the officers of the houſchold, near 
he might not refuſe admittane nicht 
any of them, which refuſal WW want 


conſidered and puniſhed as a v 
tion of privilege. It he deſef 
his poſt, and happened to re © n 
any inſult, he could obtain e to he 
that account no compenſation. WW! 
cleared the way before the | 
and with his rod kept off the cries, 2 
He preſeried the hall of the p- laid 
free from intruders, and did n The 1 
but kneel in the king's pre in t. 
The door-keeper of the pa The ( 
and the door keeper of the ite © 
chamber, lodged with the The G 
keeper in the gate ·houſe. In the 7 

The Cook, to whoſe offcꝗ , ſup 
pertained the ſkins of all ao! the Kin, 
laughrered for the uſe of the 5:)1., * 
en. He always carried the lai jj. gi 
out of the Kitchen, and p'2 Wines 
before the king, who immed Wk 
rewarded him with meat and d 


« The Sconce-bearer, who held 
u tapers when the king ſat in 
hall, and carried them before 
kn when he retired to his chamber. 
« The Steward to the Queen ; 
b officer was alſo her taſter, He 
erintended her domeſtics, and 
p entertained at her table. 
« The _ Chaplain, who 
p alſo her ſecretary, and received 
te or every grant or inſtrument 
vc bore her ſeal. He was alſo 
ertained in her dining apart- 
t and ſat oppoſiie to her at 
le. He was entitled by his of- 
tothe penitential robes which 
quern wore during Lent. He 
led together with the king's 
wplain, in the facrifan's houſe. 
The Maſter of the Horſe to 
Queen, was in ſeveral reſpects 
wn the ſame footing with the 
rs officer of the ſame nume. 
„Ihe Queen's Chamberlain, 
mated every buſineſs between 
apartment and the ball, and 
ft ber wardrobe. His lodging 
near the royal chamber, that 
might be at hand whenever he 
k wanted, . 
* The Woman of the Queen's 
ther, whoſe office it was to 
ty ſo near her miſtreſs as to be 
* to hear her ſpeak though in a 
biper, She was entitled to the 
n's lincn, hair-laces, ſhoes, 
os, and ſaddles, when they 
laid aſide, 
* The Door-keeper to the queen, 
td in the gate-houſe. 
* The Queen's Cook. 
* The Qn1een's Sconce- bearer. 
® The Groom of the Rein, who 
n the maſter of the horſe was 
u, ſupplied his place. He 
the King's horſe to and from 
 I2bles, brought out his arms, 
lis ſtirrup when he mounted 
Wnounted, and ran by bis fide 
u page. 


— , 
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« An officer to ſupport the 
king's feet at banquet's : he was 
the foot-ſiool of his throne ;- and 
the guard of his perſon. There 
was one in every cantred, ys, 

© The Bail of the King's De- 
meſne. It was his province to judge 
and to puniſh the king's private 
vaſſals, and to him their beriots 
and amercements were paid, The 
ſervants of the chancellor and t 
officers of revenue drove into his 
cuody the tribute-cattle, and by 
him the king's houſehold was ſup- 
plied with proviſion. | 

« The Apparitor, as an officer of 
the houſehold, Hood between the 
tu o pillars in the hall, and had the 
charge of the palace during enter- 
tainments, that it might not ſuffer 
any damage by fire or otherwiſe. 


He appeared likewiſe in another - 
capacity, conveying the ſumonſes 


and citations of the principal court 
of juitice, He carried a rod ar 
wand as the badge of bis office, and 
claimed entertainment at every 
houſe to which be was ſent : when 
the judges were fitting, it was the 
apparitor's duty to ſilence, or take 
into cuſtody, thoſe offenders who 
diliurbed the court. 4 
© The Gate- r claimed: 
cuſtom a ſhare 7 ing 


carried through the gate-houſe to 


the palace. State priſoners, were 
commuted to his cuſtody. He ated 
as apparitor in the king's demeſne. 
He provided ſtraw for the beds 
and other uſes of the houſehold, and 
took care that the fires were 
lighted. | 

« The Watch-man of the palace 
was a gentleman who guarded the 
king's perſon while he flept.. To 
him were given, as ſymbols of his 
duty, the eyes of all animals 
flaughtered for the uſe of the palace 


kitchen. When the — and the 


houſehold retired to reſt, a horn 
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was ſounded which was a ſignal to 
the watchman to go upon duty. 
Io the morning, when the palace 
—— opened, be was relieved. 

rom that time till the horn was 
Tounded again at night, he was 
permitted to ſleep, and was under 


next to the judge of the pal; 
When the king defired to hear u 


fic, the chief muſician ſung to 
harp two poems ; one in praile 
the Almighty, the other in hon 
of princes and of their explai 
after which a third poem was f 


MILIT: 


no neceſſity of performing any by the domeſtic bard. His emd 
other ſervice, unleſs he voluntarily ments aroſe out of fees given 
undertook it for a reward. If he brides on their nuptials, and s 
was found negligent or aſleep dur- thoſe of novices in muſic, wh 
ing his watch, he was ſubject to they were admitted to the pra”? 
heavy puniſhments, of their art. The Welſh b. de 
„The Wood-man procured fuel accompanied their ſongs with WP? 
For the uſes of the houſchold, He barp, the crwth and the f. 
alſo ſlaughtered the cattle for the They frequently addreſſed p 
royal kitchen with his axe. to their pr.nces and lords, in wp 
« The Baker Woman. they aſked for preſents, ſuch | con 
© The Palace-ſmith was obliged horſe, a bull, a ſword, or a Pul 
to work without a reward for the ment, and they were ſeldom, ieh 
houſehold, except when he made a ever, refuſed. The control: 
boiling pot, the point of a ſpear, the revenues had the privicg In 
the wood-man's axe, the iron work bringing three gueſts to ban; 
of the gate of the palace, or royal in the palace. I his gfficer and i 1 
caſtle, and the iron work of the chancellor received all the hot arn 
mill. It was his duty to ſtrike off the fith, and wild creatures, u. * t 
the ſhackley of priſoners releaſed weile paid as iributes, or forſe . 
by the court of juſtice, and he re- to the king. They allo receiv": 
ceived a fee for that ſervice, No third part of the income an the b 
other ſmith was allowed to exerciſe to the king from his tenants in WY 
his trade in the ſame commor with lanage. rose 
himſelf without his permiſſion. « Theſe were the different ade 
* The Laundreſs. cers, of whom the royal hour th 
The Chief Muſician was choſen was compoſed, They were r 
into and ſeated in the chair of hulders by their offices, aud? 
muſic, for his ſuperior {kill in that conſe quence of this they all en! T)thing 
ſcience, by the ſeſſion of the )bards the right of protection, by ul the 0 
at the end of every third/ year. they granted criminals a tempo "hg 
When his term expired, if he had ſafety. On the heads of © 
maintained his ſuperiority he was perſons, and on all their mem! E c 
re-choſen, He was the only per- a price was fixed by the , 
ſon, except the domeſtic bard, who They received for their we 
wad allowed to perform in the king's apparel woollen cloth fron ny or 
preſence. He was lodged in one king, and linen from the qu only 
of the apartments belonging tv the They were all called together! of þ 
heir apparent. In the hall he ſat horn,” | "A 4 
. - * 
the c 


the Saxon laws, every 
freeman of an age capable 
rearing, arms, and not incapa- 
ed by any bodily infirmity, was, 
ale of a foreign invaſion, in- 
| inſurrection, or other emer- 
xy, obliged to join the army, 
being one of the three ſervices 
wriſed under the title of the 
nada neceſſitas; theſe were, at- 
ing perſonally in war for the 
net ot the nation, working at 
| contributing to the building of 
public caſtles and Cerrefſes, 
repairing bridges and high- 
F3 ' 


4 In forming their armies the 
wing regulations were obſerv- 
all ſuch as were qualihed to 
ums in one family, were led 
the field by the head of that 


thing, which was commanded 
the borſhovlder in his military 
city ſtiled conductor. Teo 
ways conſtituted an hundred ; 
tolliers of each hundred were 
| by the chief magiſtrare of the 
adred, ſometimes called the hun 
Kiry, Seyeral hundreds formed 
thing. which was co nmanded 
tte officer, called a trything- 
u and the force of the country 
lire, was commanded by the 
noch, dux, or duke, ind he by 
ung, or an officer called the 
ung, hold, i. e. the king s leu- 
t or general, which office 
only during the war. In 
s of peace, or when the king 
nt think it neceſſary to have 
Fatal, the militia rea ned 
the command of the dukes of 


V county, 


" Every landholder was oblized 


1 141 


uy, Every ten families made 


light- armed. The firit are 5 


— 
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MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT of the ANGLO-SAXONS.”* 


bon the Firſt Volume of Grosz's Miilitazy AxTrapttius,] 


to keep armqur and weapons ac 
cording to his rank and pollehons 4 
theſe he might peither ſell, lend, 
nor pledge, nor even alienate from 
his heirs. In order to inſtruct them 
in the uſe of arms, they had their 
ſtated times for performing their 
military exerciſe ; and once in 2 
year, uſually in the ſpring, there, 
was a general review of arms, 
throughout each county, +, _ 
« The clergy were exempted 
from perſonal military ſervices, not 
only as being contrary to their pro; 
feikon, but likewiſe that the 
might the better attend to hers 
religious duties, Their eſtates, 
though held in franc, almoigne, 
were however chargeable to the tri 
noda nece!litas, the only impoſiti 
to which they were liable. 
The greater part of the Anglo 
Saxon forces conſiſted of infantry ; 
the cavalry was chiefly compoſed 
of the Thanes, an ſuch mea of 
property as kept horſes. 
„ The Saxon cavalry are fre: 
quently delineated in ancient illu- 
minations as riding without, ilir- 
rupe, with no other defenſive ar- 
mour than a helmet; their wea- 
pon a ſpear, It is neverihele 
certain, that defenſive arm ur was 


worn by their officers and grei 


men about the time of the Norman 

conqueſt. Wt Wap ee, 
„Their infantry ſeem to hay 

been of two forts, the heavy an 


ſented with helmets made of th 
ſkins of beaſts, the hair outward 
large oval convex ſhields, , wit 
ſpikes projefting from the boſſes 
long and very broad ſwords, an 
ſpears, The light-infantry with 
| * ſpears 
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ſpears only, and ſome no other 
weapon than a ſword, beſides which, 
different hiſtories relate that they 
alſs uſed clubs, battle-axes, or 
bills, and, javelins, the latter they 
darted with greatdexterity, and then 
Mſtantly came to cloſe fight, The 
dreſs of both horſe and foot, was a 
funic with ſleeves, the fkirts reach- 
ing down to the knees, the horſe- 
men wore ſpurs with only one 


point. | 
The kings commonly wore 
their crowns in battle, vhich alſo 
in ſome meaſure anſwered the pur- 
e of a helmet. * 

„ The Anglo-Saxon mode of 
drawing up their armies, was in 
ane large denſe body, ſurrounding 


Welt ndard, and placing their 
bt with their heavy battle-axes in 
the front, ; 


" <6 « fag laws of king Edward the 
Canfeſſor, any man who from 
cowardice abandoned His lord, or 
fellow-ſoldiers, whilit under the 


'  Eonitnand of the hertoch, in any 


Expedition by land or ſea, forfeited 
both his life and property, and his 
lord might reſume any lands he had 
formerly granted him. He who 
Was flaw in war fighting before 
His lord, either at home or abroad, 
all payments due for reliefs on his 
eſtates were remitted to his heirs, 
Who were to enjoy his lands and 
money withour any diminution, 
and might divide it among them. 

The introduction of the feu- 
dal ſyſtem, whieh took place in 
this kingdom about the year 1056, 
gave a very conſiderable * change 
to the military eſtabliſhment of the 
nation. This alteration in the 
conſtitution, was not, it is ſaid, 
eſſected by the ſole power of king 
William, but was adopted with the 
conſent of the great council of the 
realm, aſſembled at Sarum, where 
all 'tho principal Landbolders ſub- 


ing the army. Perſons hol 


was to 


were not exempt, but eccle 


jected their poſſeſſions to mi it 
ſervices, became the king's vaſl. 
and did homage, and ſwore te 
to his perſon for the lands held 
him, as ſuperior lord and origit 
proprietor. But when it is co 
dered, that the great land-hold 
at that meeting were moſt of th 
Normans, the friends and foilow 
of the king, on whom he had 
ſtowed the eſtates taken from 
Engliſh ; the ſuffrage of ſuch 
aſſembly, though freely obtai 
will ſcarce juſtity the meaſure be 
deemed a national choice. 

« By this ſyſtem all the | 
of the realm were conſidered 
divided into certain portions, 
producing an annual reven 
ſtyled a knight's fee. Our anci 
lawyers are not agreed as to 
quantity of land, or ſum of mo 
of which it conſiſted ; it in 
ſeems to have varied at difte 

riods ; bowever, in the reign 

enry II. and Edward Il. 
knight's fee was ſtated at 200. 
annum, the number of knig 
ſees in this kingdom was eſlin 
at fixty thouſand. 

By the feudal law, every 
nant in capite, that is every pe 
holding immediately from the k 
the — of land amountin 
a knight's fee, was bound to! 
himſelf in readineſs, with 
and arms to ſerve the king in 
wars, either at home or abroa 
his own expence, for a ſtated! 

nerally forty days in a yes 
be reckaned from the time of 


more or leſs, were bound to do 
4 proportion to their ten 
thus one poſſeſſed of but halt a 
rform fervice for t 
days only. The lands of thec 


were generally indulged wit 
forming their fervice by I 


uch ſometimes their perſonal 
acance was infiſted on, poffibly 
1 ſuppoſition that their pre- 
evicth the army would give a 
| to the ſoldiers, and a 
hog to the cauſe, effects not 
y in thoſe days of ſuperſti- 
; or perhaps the inſtance here 
xularly alluded to, was occa- 
x by ſome new contrivance of 
dergy, to avoid the perform- 
of their military ſervices, by 
bay a convocation, 
The ſervice being accompliſh- 
the tenant was at liberty to re- 
home; if he or his followers 
Is continued to ſerve with 
my, they were paid by the 
— fees the —— 
r marſhal were ſometimes re · 
th in proof that a knight had 
performed his ſcrvice, 
Ha tenant in capite, or knight, 
not perform his ſervice in 
through ſickneſs, being a 
r, or any other cauſe, he ob- 
d leave to ſend ſome able per- 
n his ſtead, an indulgence for 
i it was often nereſſury to fine 
king, a fine being in the lan- 
of thoſe days, not only an 
rement for an offence, but al- 
de price of a favour. Our 
afford ſeveral inſtances, 
tin feudal tenants unable to 
ums, were by proclamation 
& to find unexceptionable 
u to perform their ſervices 
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knights fees, could! not do the ſer« 
vice of more than one in his per · 
ſon, he might diſcharge the others; 
by able ſubſtitutes being ktüghts, 
or by two eſquires, ſometimes 
ſtiled ſervients, in lieu of each 
knight, | „uta 

« Sometimes the king eon 


ed with his tenants for particular 


ſervices, and ſometimes for thoſe of 
the whole year, accepting in lieu 
thereof pecuniary payments, with 
which he hired ſtipendiary troops: 
this is generally ſuppoſed to have 


introduced the practice of 1 
ſcutages, firſt begun by ng fins 


ry II. The puniſhment for non- 


attendance, when duly ſummoned, 
was a heavy fine, or forfeiture of 
the tenure. | 

% The tenants in capite in order 


to find ſubſtitutes for thoſe fees, for 


which they could not ſerve them- 
ſelves, made under grants to their 
favourites and dependants, liable to 
the ſame conditions as theſe; on 
which they held them from the 
crown, namely fealty and homage, 


and that their tenunt ſhould attend 


them to the wars, when they ſhould 
be called upon by the king; there 
to ſerve for a ſtated time at their 
own expence, properly armed and 
mounted: theſe agnin had their un- 
der tenants and vaſſals. Men at 
arms, or knights, were generull 
attended by their tenants ad-. 
ſals, both on horſeback, and on 
foot, theſe ſerved in the infa 


I 


ua tenant who held ſeveral either as archers or bill men. 


- 


— 
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TITUTIONAL ESTABLISHMENT after the CONQUEST. 

- {From the ſame Publication, ] {45 85 <2 

HE conflitutional milita feudal troops and the poſſe com- 
| lorce of England, — tus. ä n Ge 


Conqueſt, conſi ſled gf the 4 The feudal troops were either 
| — 


{ 
| 


* 
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the perſons who held lands in ca- 
pite, that is, immediately of the 
crown, or their vaſſals and under- 
tenants, both ' of whom were, as 
has before been obſerved, obliged 
by their tenures to attend the king 
and their lords to the wars, at home 
or. abroad, completely armed and 
mounted, for forty days in a year, 
or according to the value of the 
fees held by them. mY 
The poſſe comitatus, or power 
of the county, included every free- 
man above the age of fifteen, and 
under that of fixty, and although 
the chief deſtination of this elta- 
bliſhment was to preſerve the peace 
under the command of the ſlieriff, 
they were alſo, in caſe of hoſtile 
invaſions called out to defend the 
country, and repel the enemy. The 
fe comitatus differed: from the 
Fudal troops in this; they were 
only liable to be called out in caſe 
of internal commotions, or actual 
invaſions, on which occaſions only 
they could legally be marched out 
of their reſpective counties, and iu 
no caſe out. of the kingdom; where - 
as the feudal troops were ſubject to 
foreign ſervice at the king's plea- 
ſure. That this body of men might 
be ready to take the ficld, the fol- 
lowing law was enacted by Henry 
II. A. D. 1181, in the zgth year of 


his reign; which was in ſubltance 


Aimilar to that mentioned in treat · 
ing of the military eſtabliſhment 
before the battle of Hattings. 

© © Whoſoever holds one knight's 
fee ſhall have a coat of mail, a 
helmet, a ſhield and a lance; and 


every knight to have as many coats 
of mail, helmets, ſhields and lances, 


- as he ſhall have knights fees in his 


« 


domain. 
« Every free layman 


having in 
teen Mm 


* . 


41 
E44 


chattels ox rent to the value of ſix- 
&. 3 ſhall keep a coat of .dy 


them ſhalb keep more arms t 


mail, a helmet, a ſhield 
lance. ted a6. an 

« Every free layman who 
bave in tels or rent ten ma 
ſhall have a habergeon, a cha 
of iron, and a lance, ' 

« Alſo all burgeſſes and the w 
community of treemen ſhall ha 
wambais, a chapelet of iron, a 
lance, 
Every one of theſe (be 
mentioned) ſhall ſwear that he 
have theſe arms before the fen 
St. Hilary, and will bear feal 
king . wit, the ſ n of 
empreſs ilda, and that be 
keep theſe arms for his ſervice 
cording to his command, and 
ſidelity to our lord the king ao 
realm: and no man having 1 
arms ſhall ſell, pledge, nor 
them, nor alienate them in a: 
ther manner: nor ſhall the 
take them from his valtal b. 
ſeiture, gift, pledge, or any 
manner. 

On the death of any one 
ing theſe arms, they ſhall r 
to his heir; and if the ſaid h 
not of ſuch age as to be able 
arms, they ſhall, if n-cellar 
— into the cuſtody of him 
has the guardianſlüp of his pe 
who ſhall provide a man t 
them in the jervice of our lo 
king, if required, until the 
ſhall be of a proper age .t0 
arms, and then they thall b 
vered to him. 

© Any burgeſs having more 
than he is by this aſſize requ! 


have, or give them, * i 
alienate them, that they re, k 
retaĩued fur the ſervice of 0 arms 


the king of England; and nd 


is by this affize bound to bar 
«© No ſew thall have in his 
a coat of mail, or habe 


7-406 Da): 11:10; 


hallſell or give itaway, orin ſome 
er manner fo diſpoſe of it, that it 
remain in the king's ſervice, 
«Alſo no man ſhall carry arms 
of the kingdom, unleſs by the 
(mand of our lord the king, nor 
| any man fell arms to another, 
means to carry them out of 
kingdom. 
«By other parts of this law it 
rected, that juries ſhall be 
vinted in the hundreds and bo- 
gts of every county, to diſco- 
rwho had chattels or rent to the 
ue expreſſed therein; on which 
welt no perſon who had not 
ttels to the value of fixtcen 
ks, or ten at leaſt, was to ſerve, 
e king's juſtices in their cireuits 
uired to enroll the names 
the jurors, and of thoſe who 
uld be found to have chattels or 
6 to the value above mentioned, 
r which they were to cauſe this 
e to be publicly read, and all 
perſons concerned were to be 
to obſerve it in all points, 
* And if it happened that 
one of thoſe who ought to have 
t arms was not in his coun'y 
be time the juſtices were there, 
were directed to appoint an- 
time and county for his up- 
ice; and it he did not come 
dem in any of the counties 
gh which they paſſed, they 
*in that caſe to appoint him a 
u Weſtminſter, at the octaves 
*. Michael, then to attend and 
bis oath, as he loved himſelf 
ul that belonged to him; and 
ru likewiſe to be commanded 
we, before the feaſt of St. Hi- 
þ arms ſuch as he was by law 
u to pofleſs. 
Allo the juſtices were enjoined 
le it to be notified over all 
wunties through which they 


lheſe arms as «'oreſaid, the 


_ puniſh corporally in 


o paſs, that thoſe who had 
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their limbs, and not in their goods, 
their lands, or chattels. 

% Alſo none might act as jurors 
reſpecting legal and free men, who 


hath not fixteen marks in land, or 


ten marks in chattels. | ' 
* Alſo the juſtices to command 
in all the counties by which they 
ſhould paſs, that no one as he lov- 
ed himſelf and all that belonged to 
him, ſhould buy or fell any ſhip, 
to be taken out of England ; and 
the king commanded that none but 
a freeman ſhould be admitted to take 
the oath of arms. 

4% This regulation, or aſſize, re- 
ceived a farther . 
the ſtatute of the 13th of king Ed - 
ward I. called the ſtatute of Win- 
cheſter, by which; every man was 
bound to provide and keep armour 
and weapons, according to his e- 
ſtate or goods. $ + oF, 

The armour and weapons direct» 
ed by the ſtatute of Wincheſter to 
be kept by perſons of different poſ- 
ſeſſions, were thus allotted : every 
one poſlefied of lands to the yearly 
value of fifteen pounds and forty 
marks in goods, to keep a hauber- 
geon, an iron head pieee, a ſword, 
knife, and Horſe. Thoſe having 
trom ten, and under fifteen pounds 
in lands and chattels; or the value 
of forty marks, the ſame as the 

receding claſs, the horſe excepted, 
— — an hundred ſhil- 
lings per annum in land, and up- 
wards, were to keep a doublet; 4 
head- piece of iron, a ſword, and a 
knife. And from ſhillings 
annual rent in land, an upwards, 
to one hundred; a {word, bow and 
arrows; and a knife, He that had 
under forty ſhillings in land, was 
ſworn to keep faulehions, giſarmes, 
daggers, and other ſmall arms. 
Pertons poſſeſſing leſs than twenty 
marks in chattels, to have ſwords, 
daggers, and other inferior weapons; 
and all others authoriſed to keep 
K bows 


r 


7 
Z 


— 


| 
1 

1 

| 
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bows and arrows, might have them 
out of the foreſts. - A review of theſe 
arms was to be made twice a year, 
by two couſtables of every hun- 
dred, who were to report default- 
ers to the juſtices, and they to pre- 
ſent them to the king in parliament. 
This ſtatute was repealed in the firſt 
of Philip and Mary, and another 
enacted, wherein armour and wea- 
ns of more modern date were in- 
rted. | 
« By that act it was provided, 
that all tempoxal perſons, having 
eſtates of a thedſand pounds or up- 
ward, ſhould, from the firſt of May, 
1588, keep fix horſes or geldings fit 
for mounting demi-launces, three 
of them at leaſt to have ſufficient 
harneſs, ſtccle ſaddles, and weapons 
requifite and appertaining to the 
ſaid demi-launces, horſes or geld- 
ings; and ten light horſes, or geld- 
ings with the weapons and harneſs 
requiſite for light-horſemen ; alſo 
forty corſelets turniſhed, forty al- 
maine nvetts, or inſtead of the ſaid 
forty almaine rivetts, forty coats of 
plate, corſelets or brigandines fur- 
niſned; forty pikes, thirty long 
bowes, thirty ſheaf of arrowes, 
— ſteele cappes or ſculles, twen- 
ty black bills or halberts, haque- 
but · , and twenty moriaus or ſallets. 
% Temporal perſons having e- 
ſtates to the value of 1000 marks 
and upwards, and under the clear 
yearly value of 160<1. to maintain 
ur horſes or geldings for demi- 
launces, whereot two at the leaſt to 
be horſes ; with ſufficient weapons, 
ſaddles, meet and requiſite to the 
faid demi-launces; fix light-horſes, 
with furniture, &c, neceſſary for 


- the ſame, thirty corcelets furniſhed ; 


thirty almaine rivetts, or in lieu 
thereof thirty coates of plate, corce- 
lets, or brigandines furniſhed ; thir- 
ty pikes, twenty long bowes, twen- 
ty ſheafs of arrowes, twenty ſtecl 
caps or ſculls, ten black bills or 


halberts, ten haquebuts and ts 
morians or fallets, 

Every temporal perſon havi 
gool. per annum, and under . 
clear yearly value of 1000 mar 
to keep two horſes, or one hof 
and one gelding, for light-ho fans 
twenty corſelets furniſhed, twe 
almaine rivetts furniſhed, or inſte 
thereof, twenty coats of pla e 
corſelets or brigandines furniſhe ee: 
twenty Pikes, fifteen long bow e 
fifteen ſheaves of arrowes, fitte ap 6 
ſteel-caps, or ſculls, fix haqueb | 
and fix morians or ſallets. nd U 

« Temporal perſons having c g 
20 J. per annum, and under 30% d 

r annum, one great horſe or ge n 
ing fit for a demi-launce, with be, 
ficient furniture and harneſs, ſice de & 
ſaddle, &c. two geldings for lig « | 
horſe, with harneſs and weap u 
as aforeſaid ; ten corſelets furniſi Md pl; 
ten almaine rivetts, or inſtead their ha! 
of, ten coats of plate corcelets, e 
brigandines furniſhed, ten piu 
e ght long bows, eight ſheats WW «T 
arrows, eight ſteel caps or ſcu 
three haquebuts, and three Mets, 
ans or ſallets. 4 | 

« Every temporal perſon, Wie fur 
having 100l. or under 200]. WWitcigh 
annum, two geldings and furnit ik: of 
&c. for light-horſemen, three cold fur 
lets, furniſhed, three almaine rixe e 
corſelets or brigandines furni palm 
three long pikes, three bowes, tf two. 
ſheafes o& arrowes, three flee! M iſhe 
or ſculls, two haquebuts, and 
morians or ſallets. ; ur ties 

„% Temporal perſons having Wwe, 
marks and under 100l. per ann, 
one gelding and furniture fo «Te, 
light horſeman, two corcelets u. to 


niſhed, two almaine rivetts, e, a. 
of plate or brigandines fürn ng 
two pikes, two long bows, ly fu 
ſheafs of arrows, two ſtee! oſh 


or ſculls, one haquebut, onc ice, - 
rian or ſallet. | 


„ Temporal perſons having 
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x under 100 marks per annum, dines furniſhed, one haquebut, two 
v corſelets furniſhed, two almaine long bowes, two ſheafs of arrowes, 
jretts, corſelets or brigandines fur- — two ſteel caps or ſculls. 

ihed ; two pikes, one long bowe, Goods, &. to the amount of 
we ſhcaf of arrows, one ſteel cap 20 l. and upwards, and under 400l. 
xſcull, two haquebuts, two mo- one corcelet furniſhed, one pike, 
fans or ſallets. two almaine rivetts, plate coats, ur 
« Perſons having 2ol. and under brigandines furniſhed ; one haque- 
cl per annum, one corſelet fur. but, one morian or ſallet, two lo 
bed, one pike, one haquebut, bowes, two ſheafs of arrows, — 
ne morian or ſallet, one long bowe, two ſculls or ſteel caps. 

me ſheaf of arrows, and one ſteel Goods, &c. to the amount of 
ap or ſcull, lool. or above, and under 200l, 
* Temporal perſons having rol. one corcelet furniſhed, one pike, 
nd under 20l. per annum, one al- one pair of almaine rivetts, one 
mine rivett, a coat of plate or bri- plate coat, or pair of brigandines 
pnding furniſhed, one haquebut, furniſhed, two long bowes, and 
xe morian or ſallet, and one long two ſheafs of arrowes and two ſculls. 
re, one ſheaf of arrows, and Goods, &. to the amount of 
he ſteel cap or ſeull. | gol. and under tool. two pair of 
* Temporal perſons having gl. almaine rivetts, or two coats of 
ud under «cl. per annum, one coat — or brigandines furniſhed, one 
plate furniſhed, one black bill long bowe, one ſheaf of arrowes, 
Chalbert, one long bowe, and one one ſteel cap or one ſcull, and one 
leaf of arrows, one ſteel cap or black bill or halbert. 

Hull, Goods, &c. to the amount of 20l. 
«Temporal perſons having goods and upwards, and under gol. one 
ind chattels to the amount of 1000 pair of almaine rivetts, or one coat 
arts, one horſe or gelding fur- of plate, or one pair of brigandines, 
iled for a demi · launce, one geld- two long bowes, two ſheafs of ar- 
be furniſhed for a light-horſeman, rowes, two ſcuils or ſtcel caps, 
eighteen corſelets furniſhed in- and one black bill or halbert. 
kid of the ſaid horſe and gelding Goods, &c. to the amount of 
a furniture of the fame, at their fol. and above, and under 20l. one 
dice; two corſelets furniſhed, long bowe, one ſheaf of arrowes. 
balmaine rivets, or inſtead there - with one ſteel cap or ſcull, and one 
mo corcelets or two brigandines black bill or halbert. 

liniſhed, two pikes, four long * Temporal perſons not charged 
es, four ſheafs of arrowes, by this act, having annuities, co- 
Nur fieel caps or ſculls, and three py ho de, or eſtate of inheritance 
Wuebuts, with three morians or to the clear yearly value of zol. 
Wers, | or upwards, to be chargeable with 
«Temporal perſons haxing goods furniture of war, according to the 
to the amount of 400l. and u- proportion appointed for goods and 
We, and under 1000 marks, one chattels. 

filing for a light-horſeman, pro- And every perſon who by the 
fly furniſhed, or inſtead thereof act of che 33d of king Henry VIII. 
te corcelets furniſhed, at his cap. 8. was bound by reaſon, that 
"i, and one other corcelet fut - his wife ſhould wear ſuch kind of 
rd; one pike, two almaine ri- apparel, or oher thing, as in the 


or plate coates, or btigan- ſame ſtatute is mentioned and de- 
K 2 clared, 
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clared, to keepe or find one great 
ſtoned trotting horſe, viz. Every 
13 whoie wife (not 

ing divorced, nor willingly ab- 
ſenting herſelf from him) doth were 
any gowne of ſilke, French hood, 
or bonet of velvet, with any habi- 
liment, paſt, or edg+ of golde, 
pearle, or ſtone, or any chaine of 
golde about her necke, or in her 

artlet, or in any apparell of her 

y, except the ſonnes and heires 
apparent of dukes, marqueſes, earles, 
viconts and barons, and others hav- 
ing heriditaments to the yearly va- 
Ive of 600 marks or above, during 
the life of their fathers and wardes 
having heriditaments of the yearly 
value of zoo}, and who are not by 
this act before chafged, to have, 
maintaine, and keep arty horſe or 
gelding ; fhall from the ſaid firſt of 
May, have, keep, and maintain, 
one gelding, able and meete for a 
light-horſeman, with ſufficient bar- 
neſs and weapon for the ſame, in- 
ſuch manner and forme, as every 

rſon having lordfhips, houſes, 
ands, &c. to the clear yearly va- 
lue of 100 marks is appointed to 
have. 

« Any perſon chargeable by this 
act, who, for three whole months 
from the 1ſt of May, fhall lack or 
want the horſes or armour, with 
which he is charged, ſhall forfeit 
for every horſe or gelding in which 
he is deficient, ten pounds: for e- 
very demi-launce and furniture, 
three pounds; for every corſelet 
and furniture of the ſame, torty 
{hillings, and for every almain ri- 
vet, coat of plate, or brigandine 
and furniture of the fame, twenty 
ſhillings; and for every bow and 
ſheaf of arrows, bill, halbert, 
hacquebut, ſteel cap, ſeull, mori- 
an and ſallet, ten fhilknys, one 
half of theſe torteitures to the king 


and queen, the other half to the 
parties ſuing for the ſame. 

„he inhabitants of all cities 
boroughs, towns, pariſhes, &c. 0 £ 
ther than ſuch as are ſpecial] 
charged before in this act, ſhal 


keep and maintain at their com“ 
mon cha ges, ſuch harneis an * 
weapons as ſhall be appointed by ;, 
the commiſſioners ot the king an the 
ucen, to be kept in ſuch places «fi, 
u by the ſaid commiſſioners be 1 
appointed. bal 
% Indentures to be made of the du 
numbers and kinds thereof betweei . 
two or more of the ſaid commiſſion 100 
ers, and twelve, eight, cr four, of * 
the principal inhabitants of every. 
ſueh city, borough, &c, &c. ones. .. 
part to remain with the chief of 11 
cer of the ſaid ciiy, &c. and the 


other part with the clerk of the 
peace of the county. 

And it any of the inhabitant 
ſhgll be deficicut tor three month 
in ny of the articles directed to be 
found, they ſhall forteit for ever) 
article according to the propor.io 
before mentioned, to be applicd and 
levied as there directed. 

++ The lord chancellor for th 
time being ſhall have full power te 
grant commiſhons under the grea 
ſeal of England, to as many ut 
t ces of every ſhire or county as ht 
ſhall deem neceſſary for m king chi 
appointment of horſes and armour 
Ihis act not to invalidat any cove 
nant between a landlord an his te 
nant for finding horſe-, armour, 0 
weapons. 

„he jutftices of every count) 
are hereby authorized to mak 
ſearch and vie trom time to um 
of ind for the horſes, armour, &C 
to be kept by perſons polletied 0 
200). per ann. and not above 4008 
per ann, 0; to be found by p-rior 
chargeable on account of 04 


mods, chattels, &c. as aforeſaid, 
1nd to hear and determine at their 
quazter {eons every default com- 
vit d or done, contrary to this act, 
bin the county, aud to level the 
nal ĩes. 

«4 Any ſol: ier making ſale of his 
loſe, harneis, or weap-'n, or any 
i them, contrary to the form ot 
te ſtatute made in the ſaid 2d and 
M year of the late king, i. e. the 
x and 3d of king Edward VI. 
hall incur the penalty of the ſaid 
tüte, and the ſale ſh Il be void, 
de purchaſer knowing him to be 
f ſodier. 

« All preſentments and proſecu- 
tous to be within one year atter 
be commilſion of the offence. 

« Perlons proſecuted for deficien- 
ces of armour may plead their in- 
diity to procure it, on account of 
te want of it within the realm, 
mid lea, if true, ſhall be a (uf- 
kent juſtification ; if den ed, iſ- 
it to be joined, and the trial of 
ch iſſue, onl+ had by the certifi- 
te of the lord chancellor, lord 
aſurer, the lord preſident of the 
uncil, the lord i\eward of the 
a and queen's moſt honourable 
r dold, the lord privy ſeal. the 
or! admiral, and th lord cham- 
lan of the ſaid houſehold, or 
three of them, under their 
ls and ſeals, &c. &c. this act 
my uſage to the contrary not- 
- Finding, No perſons io be 
ae both for lands and goods. 
js act not to repeal the act of the 
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33d of Henry VIII. for having 
long bowes, and exercifing archery. 

„Provided any hortes ſhall die, 
or be kilied, or armour be loſt or 
expende in the defence of the 
realm, the owner ſhall not te pro- 
ſecuted for the defici-ncy withia 
one year after ſuch loſs, 

+ The want of a gintlet or gant» 
lets ſhall not be reckoned a defigi- 
ency tor a corcelet, | 

« he ſervants of ſuch perſons 
as are bound to find a haquebut, 
may excrciſe themſelves in ſhooting 
at ſuch marks as are limited and ap- 
e by the 23d of Henry VIII. 

o that they do not uſe ſuch haque- 
but in any highway, This act not 
to extend to Wales, Lancaſter, or 
Cheſter, nor to oblige any one to 
have or to find a baquebut, but 
that they may, at their will and 
pleaſure, have and keep, inſtead of 
every haquebut charged in this act, 
one long bowe, and one ſheaf of 
arr wes, over and above ſuch other 
armour and munition, as is by the 
laws of ti:e realm appoinied, 

© "he lord chancellor, or lord 

ke-per of the great teal may from 
time to time by virtue of the king's 
commiſſion, appoint commitſioners 
in very city, borough, &c. &c. as 
well in England as Wales, confiſt- 
ing ot juitices with other perſons 
Jjoired with them, as he ſhall think 
meet, to take a view of armour, 
and to aſſign what harneſs, &c, 
they ſhall be bound to provide and 
keep.“ 


— — 
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; [* the pariſh of Templecarn, 
1 and barony of Tirhugh ; in 
$lough there are ſeveral illands, 


[From Azxcuoati's Moxasticon HIBERNICUM. 
« LOUGHDEARG; 


the largeſt is called the ĩſland of St. 

Dabeoc, ſome call it St. Fimtan's 

ifland, and others the ifland of 
K 3 Saint 
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Saints, In this iſland was a priory 
of canons regular, following the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, which was 
dedicated to the ſaints Peter and 
Paul, and founded, as ſome ſay, 
by the great apoſtle of Ireland, but 
Others give the foundation to St. 
| Dabeoc,. who was alſo called Mo- 
beoc and Beonan ; he was brother 
to t. Canoc, who flouriſhed about 
the year 492. St. Dabeoc is patron 
of this church, where three feſli- 
yals are held to his honour yearly, 
on the 1ſt of January, 2,th of 
July and 16th of December, St, 
abeoc is ſaid to have been buried 
in this abbey, which he made ſub- 
je to the great Abbey of Armagh; 
it had a fine chapel, with conveni- 
ent houſes for the monks, the re- 
mains of which may yet be ſeen. 
One of the St. Patricks was prior 
here about the year 850. 
„% Notwithſtanding the reputed 
. holineſs of this celebrated nonaſ- 
tery, it was plundered and reduced 
to aſhes by Bratachas O' Boyle and 
M*Mahon A. D. 1207. John was 
prior in 1353. | 
„St. Patrick's purgatory, as it 
is called, was firit fixed in this 
iſland, but it being near to the 
ſhore, and a bridge from the main 
land giving the people a free and 
eaſy acceſs into it, the cave was 
cloſed up, and another was opened 
in a leſſer iſland, about half a mile 
from the ſhore. Some people have 
given the invention of this purga- 
tory to the great St. Patrick, but 
others, with more probability, a- 
ſcribe it to Patrick who was prior 
here about the year 850. This 
de continued a long time in 
igh repute both at home and a- 
broad. We find, in our recorde, 
levcral ſafe conducts granted by the 
kings of England to foreigners de- 
firous to vitit it, and particularly 
in the year 1358, to Maleteſta Un- 
| 2 


garus, knt. another bearing t 
ſame date, to Nicholas de Beccari 
a nobleman of Ferraria; and 
1397, one to Raymond, viſcou 
de Perilleux and knight of Rhode 


with a train of 20 men ard * 
horſes. But this purgatory m ze 
have fallen afterwards into died 
pute, for we find, that by the ayſ® 
thority of the pope, Alexander t - 

U 


Vith, (he having conſidered t 
ſame in the light of impoſition) 
was demoliſhed on St Patrick's d- 
in the year 1497, by the fat| 
guardian of the Franciſcans of 
negall, and ſome other perſons 
the deanery of Lougbern, u 
were deputed for this purpoſe 
the biſhop. A canon of the pr: 
of St. Dabeoc uſually reſided 
the ifland, for the ſervice oft 
church and pilgrims. 

% The extent of this iſland 
ſcarcely three quarters of an | 
acre ; the cave of the purgator 
built of free ſtone, and cove 
with broad flags and green t 
laid over them; in length, wit 
the walls, it meaſures ſixteen 
and an half, and in breadth, at 
two feet and an inch; when 
door is ſhut, no light can be d 
vered fave what enters at a i 
window in the corner. In 1 
the government of Ireland thou 
fit to have it finally ſuppreſſed, 
it was accordingly dug up, to 


io 
* ed 
the 2 
Burch, 


no ſmall diſtreſs and loſs of the ¶ N init 
man Catholic clergy.” Tainec 
oY undat! 
40 Priory of the Hory TIN — 
ry 0 Urs 
commonly called Cuxls r Cu. an 
« INVOLVED in darknels word 
obſcurity, in vain we ſearch for Fa 
otigin ot our religious found. —_ 
the improbabilities and fiction . * be 
monkiſh legends are often c on e di 
evidences, and we are freque "4% a 
% UW 


obliged to adopt the palpab® 
| ct 


goniſms of ſuch writings, in the 
jace of authentic documents and 
cronological certainty. 

On the preſent occaſion we are 
kntunately relieved from theſe dif- 
kulties by the teſtimony of a ve- 
xrable record, the Black Book of 
Uriſt Church, which informs us, 
int about the year of our Lord 7 
ric, the ſon of Ableb, or rather 
lulif, the Daniſh prince of Dublin, 
nre to Donat, biſhop of that ſee, a 
Jace where the arches or vaults 
were founded, to erect a church to 
de honour of the Bleſſed Trinity. 

© Ware, Harris, and other an- 
kquaries who have mentioned theſe 
d cumſtances, give us the extract 
nthout ſubjoining any elucidation, 
wich however it ſeems to call for. 
From the practice of thoſe 
es we know, that it was uſual to 
id ſmall oratories, and to arch 
at part in which the ſhrine of the 
unt, or other ſacred depoſit was 

ed. The ſtone rooting pre- 
ited accidents from fire, and at 
be ſame time preſerved a reference 
thoſe cry ptical monaſticcells, then 
ad in general veneration. When a 
re edifice was conſtructed, as 
u particularly the caſe at Caſhell, 


e dl ' party . 
a H ancient vaulted oratories were 
1 1 yoully preſerved, and were 
ou ed upon as indubitable proofs 


the antiquity and holineſs ef the 
duch. From this explanation 
«d inſtance, a doubt cannot be en- 
naned of theſe arches being the 
undation of an ancient oratory, 
id which the donations of Sitric 
darged and furniſhed with conve- 


00" and neceſſary offices; for ſo 
neſs WF Vords © ſufficienter ad ædifican- 
\ for" ecclefiam cum tota curia“ are 


de interpreted. 

* The father and grandfather of 
e died on their journey to 
me, the faſhionable tour of thoſe 
9% and Sitric ſeems to have 
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been actuated with the ſame love of 


religion which ſo eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed his family, Additional 
credit is derived to this record 
from the times of Sitric and Donat 
ſynchronizing ; ſo that it may be 
aſſumed as certain, that the church 
was begun about the period now 
aſſign d. . a) 
« The grants of Sitric were not 
many, as his territory was circum- 
ſcribed, and lay moſtly on the ſea 
coaſt; but he beſtowed on them 
the lands of Bealdulech, or Bal- 
doyle, Rechen and Portrahern, 
with their villains, cows, and corn ; 
and Donat built an epiſcopal pa- 
lace contiguous to the church. 
The religious of this community 
were ſecular canons, not tied to 
the obſervance of firift monaſlic 
rules, or belonging to any of the 
cenobitical orders; yet they were 
a fort of monks lax in Kſcipline, 
and bound to ſuch regulations as 
the biſhop preſcribed. . On the ad- 
vancement of Laurence O' Toole to 
the ſec of Dublin in A. D. 1163, 
he made them canous regular of 
the order of Arras, a branch of the 
Auguſtinians? : 
& We find in Ware's hiſtory of 
the biſhops, that after the death of 
Maurice M*Donald, archbiſhop of 
Armagh, in the year 1134, Nigel 
M*Aid- uſurped that fee, taking 
away with him, ſays St. Bernard in 
his life of Malachy, the ornaments 
of the church, ſuch as the text of 
the goſpels which had belonged to 
St. Patrick, and a ſtaff covered with 
gold and ſet with precious ſtones, 
called the ſtaff of jeſus: in ſuch 
reverence were theſe reliques held, 
that whoever poſſeſſed them was 
eſteemed the rightful poſſeſſor of 
the ſee. The hiſtory of this cele- 
brated ſtaff, as delivered by Joce- 
line, is briefly this : St. Patrick, 
moved by divine inſtinct, or angelic 
K 4 revelation, +» 


- _ 
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revelation, viſited one Juſtus, an 
aſcetic who inhabited an iſland in 
the Tyrrhene ſea, a man of ex- 
emplary virtue and moſt holy liſe. 
After mutual ſalutations and diſ- 
courſe, he preſented the Iriſh 
Apoſtle with a ſtaff which he aver- 
<d he had received from the hands 
of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. In this 
| Iſland were ſome men in the bloom 
of youth, and others who appear- 
ed aged and decrepit ; St. Patrick 
copverfing with them, found that 
theſe aged perſons were ſons of 
thoſe ſeemingly young ; aſtoniſhed 
at this miraculous appearance, he 
was told, that from their infancy 
they had ſerved God, that they 
were conſtantly employed in works 
of charity, and their doors ever 
open to the traveller and diſtreſſed; 
that one night a ſtrunger, with a 
faf in his band, came to- them, 
whom they accommodated to the 
deſt of their power; that in the 
morning he bleſſed them, and ſaid, 
Jam Jeſus Chriſt whom you have 
always faithfully ſerved, but laſt 
night you recetved me in my proper 
perſon : he then gave his ſtaff to 
their ſpiritual father, with direc- 
tions to deliver it to a flranger 
named Patrick, who would ſhortly 
viſit them; on ſaying this he a- 
ſcended into heaven, and left us in 
that ſtate of juvenilicy in which 
you behold us, and our ſons, then 
young, are the old decrepit per- 
ſons you now ſee.“ Joceline goes 
on to relate, that with this ſtaff our 
Apoftle collected every venomous 
creature in the iſland to the top of 
the mountain of Cruagh-Phadruig, 
in the county of Mayo, and from 
thence piecipnared them into the 
ocean. 4 
© Theſe tales were traditional 
among the Iriſh from the earl 
ages and antecedent to the ime. df 
Joceline, who wrote A. D. 1185, 


. 


for we find them in Henry tl 
monk of Saltrey, who flouriſh 
about forty years betore that 
riod, Superſtition thus finding 
eaſy afſent from the credulity 
mankind, wonderfully exalted tl 
power of, and excit«d the vene 
tion due to, ſuch reliques, ſo th 
we need not wonder at the noti 
taken of them in the records of th 
church. 


„% CLOXMACNOITSE, 


This monaſtery, which belan 
ed to the regular canons of 
Auguſtin, was peculiarly and u 
verſally efleemed; it was unco 
monly extenſive, and amazing 
enriched by various kings 4 
princes ; its landed property u 
ſo great, and the number ot ce 
and monaſteries ſubjected to it 
numerous, that almoſt halt of It 
land was ſaid to be within the bout 
of Clonmacnoiſe : and what wa 
ſtrong inducement and contribu 
much towards enriching this hou 
it was believed, that all perk 
who were interred in the H 
Ground belonging to it, had 
ſured to themſelves a ſurc and 1 
mediate aſcent to Heaven; ma 

rigces (it is ſuppoſed for this r 
on) choſe this for the place of th 


ſepulture ; it was the Joon of 1 eigh 
land: yet notwithilanding the ber to 
puted ſauctity of this monaite i feren 
and the hich eſtimation 1n whic I the w 
was held by all ranks of people fifty. 
appears from the foregoing hifo v conic 
that the abbey and town were era 

vently plundered, burnt, and be ca 
froved by deſpoilers of every lieu 4 
from the unpoliſthed Iriih de (ily cat 
rado to the empurpled king : monu 
abbey alſo ſuffered by the hand neh are 
the barbarous Oltmen, and fly in 
only by them, but, (with cone 0. At 
do we add) by the Engliſn tl form, 


ſett 


ed in the kingdom, whoſe er- 
a hither, we would wiſh to 
nk, was to conciliate the affec · 
as of the people, to unite them 
tonds of friendſhip, and to teach 
m to be like fellow-citizens and 
ects ; inſtead of this, we are 
pelled to ſay, they too often 
ned in the ſacrilegious outrages 
other wicked men, and repeat- 
r dillurbed and deſpoiled the 
xeftul ſeminary of Clonmac- 
ie; ſparing neither book, veſt- 
it, or any other appendage of 
r ſacred altar, which belonged 
theſe truly inoffenuve men. 
he fituation of Clonmac- 
& is delightful. It flands about 
u miles from . Athlone, on the 
ks of the Shannon, and 1s raiſed 
we the river on ground com- 
ied of many ſmall elevations, on 
iich are a few of the buildings 
ich did belong to this ancient 
wſe ; ſeveral other ruins apper- 
wing to it may alſo be ſeen in 
little vallies between the hills. 
ie whole is bounded to the eaſt 
[north with very large bogs. 
Here are two round towers, 
rantly built of hewn ſtone ; the 
Wer, which is called O*'Rourk's, 
| wants the roof, is fixty-two 
&t in height, and fifty-fix in cir- 
ference, and the walls gre three 
eight inches in thickneſs ; the 
ber tower, called M*Carthy's, 
eren feet in diameter within, 
kd the walls are three in thickneſs, 
ud fiſty-fix in height, including 
& conical ſhaped roof, The next 
Miderable building we find here 
the cathedral, which was the 
deut abbey, the doors of it arc 
ly carved. There are ſeveral 
L monuments in this church, on 
ied are inſcriptions, ſaid ta be 
ily in Hebrew and partly in 
WY. At length this abbey, which 
lormerly endowed with very 
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large poſſeſſions, ſuffered a gradual 


decline, and in the courſe of time 
was reduced and deſpoiled of all its 
property, ; = 
The cemetery contained about 
two Iriſh acres, on which ten 
other churches were afterwards 
built by the kings and petty princes 
of the circumjacent country, who, 
though at perpetual war whiltt 
living. were content to reſt peace- 
ably Þelide each other. The ſeveral 
tounders named theſe churches as 
follows: Temple Righ, or Me- 
laghlin's Church, built by O' Me- 
laghlin, king of Meath, and to 
this day it is the burial place of 
that family; Temple O'Connor 
built by O'Connor Dun; Temple 
Kelly; Temple Finian, or M Car- 
thy, built by M*Caithy-more of 
Munſter ; Temple Hurpan, or 
M*Laffy's Church; Temple Kie- 
ran; Temple Gauney ; Temple 
Doulin, which is now the pariſh 
church; and Temple M*Dermot ; 
this laſt was much larger than an 
of the others, and before the w 
door ſtands a large old croſs of one 
entire ſtone, much defaced by time, 


on which was ſome rude carving, 


and an inſcription in antique and 
unknown characters; the north 
doors are very low, but guarded 
with ſmall pillars of fine marble, 
curiouſly hewn. Another of theſe 
churches hath within it an arch of 
— marble, flat wrought, and 

utifully executed, the joints of 
which are ſo cloſe, that the whole 
appears to be of one entire ſtone, 


Beſides the croſs before mentioned 


_ are three others in the church- 
ard. | 
- Here we alſo find Temple 
Eaſpic, or the Biſhop's Chapel ; 
and on the weſt of the cemetery 
lie ſome ruins of the epiſcopal pa- 

lace, which may till be ſeen. 
„The gth of September is 
annually 


(154) 


annually obſerved as the patron- 
day, when great numbers from 
the moſt diſtant parts of Ireland, 
aſſemble here in pilgrimage.” 


„% In1SMURRAY, 


An iſland in the great weſtern 
eccan, and about five miles from 
the main land of the barony of 
.Carbury. In the early ages there 
was an abbey here, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and governed 
by St. Dicholla, the fon of Meinida, 
| who died A. D. 747. 

« This iſland was deſtroyed by 
foreigners, but we are not inform- 
ed at what period, 

«* 807. The Danes or Gentiles, 
25 1 by our annaliſts, made 
good a landing in this year, and, 
with their accuſtomed — 
ſet fire to this very poor abbey. + 

« Our monaſtic annals cloſe 
here; but from à gentleman who 
viſited Iniſmurray in the ſummer 
of 1779, we are enabled to give the 
following deſcription ; | 

„This ifland is a rock riſing 
from the ſea, with horrid precipi- 

ces towards the ocean, but ſhelving 
gently like ſteps on the fide oppoſite 
the land; it contains about one 
' hundred and thirty acres of a ſhal- 
low ſoil, from four to five inches in 
depth, which ſerves to feed ſome 
ſheep, a few cows, and five or hx, 
horſes, the remainder of the iſland 
3s a mere rock ; the habitable part 
contains about forty or fifty people, 
children included, who live in five 
houſes, with as many barns ad- 
joining them; they intermarry 
amongſt each other, and when the 
land is overitacked with inhabi- 
rants, they ſeek their fortunes on 
the great iſland of Ireland; they 
are one community, and live by 
fiſbing. and ſelling their fiſh on the 
main; they ſpeak Iriſh only, one 
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man. bowed beneath the weight 
years excepted ; and boaſt tl 
having had this ifland in poſſeſſi 
upwards of ſeven hundred years, 

What is called the abbey, 
an encloſure of dry tones, fre 
five to ſeven and eight feet thic 
it is impoſſible to determine w 
ther it is round or oval; more r 
inelegant workmanſhip was ne 
ſeen, There are a tciy cells und 

round, which receive their lig 
ome through a hole at the t 
others through a loop hole in t 
fide ; they. are dark and horrik 
dungeons. 

+ There are alſo two chap 
built with mortar, and quite 1 
groſs ſtate, as is St. Molafle's c 
which has a ſtone roof, and wh 
the ſtatue of the ſaint is preſe 
ed. One of the chapels, ſtandi 
by itſelf, has an extraordi 
window, the arch of which is 
rough crooked ſtone, juſt in 
original ſhape, Here is an alt 
called the curling alwy, hic 
covered with round ſtones, 
north-weſt of «his, ſtands the a 
of the Trinity. 

„ The neighbouring inhabit 
ſav, that if a man, who is re: 
wronged, turns one of theſe ſioy 


* 
and at the ſame time curſes his emdeh 


6 of the i 


verſary, the wiſh, whatſoever it ... ſe 
will fall upon him if guilty, b 2 , 
otherwiſe, the curſe recoils v dj; the 


the perſon who denounces it; 
keeps them in fuch awe, as 
prevent raſh imprecations. 1 
are ſeveral ſmall encloſures wy 
ſtone in the centre, and ſome ſpri 
each of them conſecrated to 2 
ticular ſaint. 

« A ſtatue of their patron, 
Molaſſe, very rudely carved 
wood, and painted of a reddiſh 
lour, is ſtill preſerved here; 
abbey was erected conjointly 
this ſaint and St. Columb, * 


des, f 


er being of an impetuous and 
diſpoſition could not accord 
++ the mildneſs of Molaſſe, and 
wok himtelf to the main land, 
wing the other in peaceable 
wſcſhon.”? a \ 


«K MoxnAINCHA, 


«The monaſtery of Monaincha, 
ted almoſt in the centre of the 
pat bog of Monela, in the barony 
llerrin and about three miles 
huth-caſt of Roſcrea, was origin- 
an abbey of Culdean monks, 
rer the invocation of St. Co- 
mba, whoſe feſtival was formerly 
{rated there, on the 15th of 
ue; the fituation choſen by the'e 
xhrious was very fingular: the 
und whereon the monaſlery is 
ile confiſts of about two acres of 
iy ground; all the ſurrounding 

being a ſoft morals, ſcarcely 
xeeſſible 1 human feet, and yet 
[this itle ſtand the remains of a 
uutiful edifice ; not large, but 
malructed in ſo fine a ſtyle, and 
th ſuch materials, as excites our 
Fader how they could have been 
knſported thither. The length 
the church is forty-four feet, 
te width about eighteen ; the arch- 


ne ſemicircular, and adorned 
th a variety of curious mould- 
»; the windows were contrafied 
des, ſuch as appear over the 
| entrance to the church of St. 
knondibury, Suffolk, but the 
* decaying, and ſome have fall- 
a down, 

* The antiquity of this monaſ- 
7 1s indiſputable ; for it is men- 
med by Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
bo came into Ireland in 1185, as 
Preeptor and ſecretary to king 
in, then earl of Morton; he 
5 this ifland borders upon North 
uſer and the confines of Lein- 


] 


aof the choir and the weſtern port 
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ſter, and that there a few Culdees, 
or Colidei, did devoutly ſerve God. 
To the eaſt of the abbey church is 
a ſmall oratory, but no veſtige of 
monatſtic dwellings can be found on 
this iſle, ſave only the abbey and 
the abbot's room adjoining it, which 
was over the cellars, and but ſmall ; 
whatever others might have been 
were probably lormed of wood, 
and in the lapſe of many centuries 
have ceaſed to exiſt, Superſtition 
eſtabliſhed an opinion, ſo early as 
the age of Giraldus, that no per- 
ſon could die in this iſle, let his 
malady be ever ſo extreme, or his 
fate ever ſo urgent: the merits of 
the patron ſaint and thoſe” of his 
religious, ſecured this privilege to 
an iſle fo favoured, and hence it 
acquired the appellation of Inſula 
Viventium, or, the Ifland of the 
Living. This legendary celebrity 
brought, from the remoteſt parts 
innumerable pilgrims, to expiate 
their fins at the altar of St. Colum- 
ba, and a gainful trade was carried 
on for more than ten centuries ; 


which enabled the monks to im- 


prove their abbey, and add ſuch 
decorations as the faſhion and taſte 
of the day required: for we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that the preſent 
church is the ſame as the original 
which was erected in the ſeventh 
century; that was probably of 
wood, in which ſtate ſt continued 
till the invaſion of the Oſtmen, 
when a new ſtyle of architecture 
commenced, and Monaincha was 
conſtructed of more durable mate- 
rials, 
„However, the falubrity ane 
ſupernatural power of the ile was 
not ſo great as to prevent the emi - 
gration of its religious inhabitants 
to the main land : they found the 
noxious vapours of the ſurround- 
ing marſhes and ſwamps highly in- 
jurious to their conſtitutions, and 

they, 
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they, as Ware informs us, fixed 
their reſidence at Corbally ; where 
1s at this day, in good preſervation, 
a {mall neat chapel, of a cruciform 
ſhape, vi h narrow ſlits for win- 
dows, and many other particulars 
indicating a reſpectable antiquity.” 


* GLENDALOGH. 


THE ruins of this abbey (be- 
ing the firſt which a traveller per- 
ceives) are fituated in the bottom 
of the vale, and conſiſt of two 
buildings parallel to each other 

(the larger one on the ſouth being 

the church;) on the eaſt end of 
the abbey is an arch, of extremely 
curious workmanſhip ; the columns 
on the ſides recede one behind an- 
other, and are very ſhort, but do 
not diminiſn; the capitals are orna- 
mented in a ſingular manner, moſt 
of them with human heads at the 
angles, and dragons or other fabu- 
lous animal- at the fides ; the heads 
have much the appearance of thoſe 
in Egyptian ſculpture, with large 
cars, long eyes, and the treſſes of 
the hair ſtrait ; the riog-ſt-nes of 
the arch are indented triangularly, 
in imitat on of the Saxon architec- 
ture, and in ſome parts human 
heads and other ornaments are 
within the triangular mouldings. 
On t'e removal of ſom heaps of 
rubbiſh from under. the ruins of 
this arch. a few ſtones be-utitully 
carved were found, m ny of them 
belonging to tie arches, and ſome 
to the architrave of the wincow ; 
the architrave 1s twelve inches 
broad, and à pannel is ſunk, orna 
mented lozenge wite, ant an ovelo 
forms the lozenge, with a bead 
running on each fide; the centre 
of the lozenge is decorated on one 
fide, in bats relief, with a knot de- 
licately carved ; the other with a 
flower in the ceutre, and mouldings 


correſponding to the ſhape of. 
lozenge. The half lozenge att 
bottom of the pilaſter, in one 
filled with a bas relief of « hum 
head, with a bird on each fide pec 
ing at the eye, and the other by 
dragon, twiſting its head roun 
and the tail turned up between 
legs into the mouth. Here is a 
other ſtone, apparently the capit 
of a column; two ſides of it a 
viſible, both are ornamented wi 
a patera, but each fide in a diff 
ent manner; one conſiſts of a flo 
er of ſixteen large leaves and fi 
tcen ſmaller ones, relicved t 
eighth of an inch, and the oth 
ot fix leaves branching from t 
centre, with another leaf exten 
ing between their points. 

In deſcribing the other rui 
of this deſolated city, (which a 
pears to have been built in ane 
gant ſtyle of Greci+n architectu1 
we in ſome meaſure outſtep t 
bounds original:y preſcribed, 
which monaſtic dwellings wee 
lone included ; but their contig 
ity to the abb:y, which we ha 
juit now quitted, induces us 
proceed to the next erection call 
the 


„ CuURCH OF THE TRINITY; 


« It fands on a riſing grou 
north of the abbey ; and, as ! 
inhabitants ſay, was dedicated 
the Holy I] rinity ; in the front 
this church is a circular buildi 
upon a lquare baſe, which evicet 
ly as intended for a beltry, 
ſufficient ſpace being left tor ! 
rope to come down, Hence 


us come to the b appe; 

b; hole, 

« SEVEN CHURCHES, n cry 

de place 

% For which Glendalogh | building 

been for many centuries 101208 s 4 1; 
a) 
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and for which it will be ce- 
d, even when the velliges 
remaining ate no more. 
« ſhe entrance to the area, on 


ich theſe churches ſtand, is 


he north-eaſt fide, through the 


zof a gateway, ſixteen feet fix. 


bes in length, by ſixteen feet in 
th ; the arches, which are fill 
re, are nine feet ſeven inches 
+ and ten feet high, and the 


ſtones, of mountain granite, 


the full depth of the wall; the 
kde arch is compoſed of twenty- 
ſtones, and the inſide one of 
nty-ſeven, Which are two feet 
aches in depth. a 
The CATHEDRAL: CHURCH 
u the firſt, and owes its origin 
. Keivin, by whom it was 
tated to the patron ſaiats of 
ter. It meaſures forty-eight 
In length and thirty in width; 
be ſouth tide were three ſmall 
Urs, and at the eaſt end was 
uch ſeventeen feet fix inches 
4) behind which was another 
ing thirty-ſeven feet fix inches 
moth, by twenty-three feet in 
, with a beautiful window 
de eat end, on the north are 
mall ones, and one on the 
; with a door three feet eight 
wide, communicating to a 
| building ol lixteen feet by 
tie door of the church is ſeven 
our inches high, three feet fix 
wide at top, and three feet 
« bottom; the jambs are 
fled of four courſes and a 
i at top, over which is a diſ- 
my arch; the ſlones are the 
* Cepth of the walls, with a 
A Cut at the infide for the door, 
d appears to have turned on 
©; holes are cut for bars acroſs, 
"n cramps and bolts appear 
de places; ſeveral courſes of 
bulding are of hewn ſtone, as 
#2 kind of pilaſters, which 
I 


project from the ends of the wall 
to the front and rear, and meaſure 


- two feet lix inches in width; the 


wall of the building to the eaſt, 


within theſe, is. detached, and has, 
the appearance of a more modern. 


ſtyle. 

74 Under a ſmall window, at the 
ſouth ſide of the choir, is a tomb 
of freeſtone, ornamented, and in 
the cemetery ſtands a round tower, 
one hundred and ten feet high, un- 
commonly well built, and in fine 
preſervation, the roof alone havin 
ſutfered by time; at the bottom it 
meaſures fifty-two feet in girth, 
and the walls are four feet thick. 

„ Ihe remains of ſeveral croſſes 
may ſtill be ſeen amongſt thoſe 
ruins, and that ſituated in the ce- 
metery of this church, particularly 
merits notice, being one entire 
ſtone, eleven feet in height. 

„Sr. Kervin's KITCHEN (its 
vulgar appellation) was undoubt- 
edly one of the Seven Churches, 
__ is now almoſt entire, having 
ſuffered alone in the ruin of a 
window, the only one in the 
chu-ch, this was placed about eight 
fect from the ſouth-eaſt angle, and 
was ornamented with an architrave 
elegantly wrought, but being of 


freeitone, it was conveyed away by 


the neighbouring inhabitants, and 
brayed to powder for domeſtic uſe. 
"The area of this church meaſures 
twenty two feet nine inches by 
fifteen, in height it is twenty feet, 
and the wa'ls are three feet, fix in 
thickneſs ; at the eaſt.end is an 
arch five teet three inches in width, 
which communicates to another 
building ten fect fix in length, by 
nine feet three in width; on the 
no:th fide of which is a door two 
feet two inches wide, which com- 
municates with another chapel of 
the ſame length, and ſeven feet 
nine inches in width ; each of theſe 

buildings 
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buildings has a ſmall window in the nearly oppoſite to the cathed; 
centre to the eaſt, the walls are is now almoſt in ruins, but ++ 
three feet thick, and both meaſure the door way, and the few rem: 
twelve feet in height, The foun- of walls, it appears to have b. 
dation, with two or three courſes of built with more knowledge of 
the building is laid of cut mountain art than the other buildings, 
rit; the door is fix feet eight door conſiſts of only three courſ 
inches high, two feet four inches the lintel is five feet fix inche 
wide at top, and two feet eight length, and fourteen inches and 
inches at bottom, moſt of the ſtones halt in depth; the door is fix 
run through the entire thickneſs four in height, two feet fix in wur. 
of the wall; the lintel is five feet at top, and two feet ten at bott 
eight inches in length, by eleven a kind of architrave is worke 
inches and an half in depth, and a round the door fix inches br . 
rude cornice, projecting about five and in the bottom of the linter 
inches, and meaſuring four feet ten ornament is wrought in a croſs i; 
inches long, by fix inches in depth, ſembling the flyer of a ſtamp 
Is worked out of the ſame ſtone, preſs. The walls are carried re, 
A round belfry riſes from the weſt- with hewn ſtone, in general in 
end of the church, the entrance large fize, to about the height 
to it is through a ſquare hole in the the door, and the remainder ar R 
cove of the church, over which, the rude mountain rag-ſtone, Lem 
between the cove and the roof, is a laid incomparably well. At 
large ſpace, open to the belfry, that eaſt end was an arch of h 
received its light from a ſmall fone exactly fimilar to that of 
indow. The height of this tower cathedral. 
© about forty-five feet ; the roof, „THE RHEFEART, literally 
both of the church and tower, is ſepulchre of kings, is famous, on : 
compoſed of thin ſtones, very neatly having ſeven princes interred ¶ 
laid, and with a very high pitch ; in its limits; in this church if 
the ridge of the roof is about thirty tomb of M*Mrthuil, or Of cu 
feet above the ground, and the the ancient chieftain of the cou: FY 
double building, at the rear, is only with the following inſcriptio e war; 
twenty feet; having aſcended the the Iriſh character :;— 
roof of this building, we difcover od Tons Cui 
a groove cut in the eaſt-end of Jesus Cuxisr 
the larger building, which ſnews MiLzs brach rEucx condi 5: k. 
that this was not the original rower, Mac Mravil. * We 0 
but much higher and narrower * See here the reſting-plad 
than the former; indeed the walls the body of king MIT hull, 
of the double building are ſeperat- died in Chriſt 1010. 
ed from thoſe of the large, and * Many others of this famil 
though undoubtedly very ancient, faid to have been interwd 
yet the inferiority of the materials where a ſtone croſs, elegantly 
and workmanſhip, evidently ſhew ed, is ſtill preſerved. 
that this work was poſteriour to the «© PRIOR Ve ST. Saviors, 
former, and erected by much leſs monly called the Eaſtern Ch 
Kilful builders, _ Of this building, little can be 
© «Our Lapy's Cnuscn, the the foundation only remal 
molt weſtward of the ſeven, and but about five years lince, 4 
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ef ſtone remarkably well 
wht, was diſcovered here, and 
moving an heap of rubbiſh, 
collection of many centuries, 
cluſters of columns were found, 

curious emblematic decora- 
„ which had _ a great 
| arch, compoſed of the before 
wioned ſtones, which lead to the 


Nerv. 

; Tis Ivy Cnvrcx, is ſituated 
hat to the weſtward, and has 
breaches in its walls long ſince 

own with ivy; nothing wor- 

of remark can be found in this 
lng, which is entirely un- 


«TEAMPULIL-NA SKELLIG, fi- 
ed in the receſs of the ſouth 
main, was the ancient Priory 
de Rock, and was alſo called 
Temple of the Deſert, both 
fire of the Iriſh appella- 


The celebrated bed of St. 


„on the ſouth fide of the 


is a cave, hewn in the ſolid 
b on the fide of the mountain, 
ling difficult in aſcent, and 
tle in proſpect, for it hangs 
endicular over the lake, at an 
ng height above the ſurface 
de water; at a ſmall diſtance 
| this bed, on the fame fide of 
nountain, are to be ſeen, the 
of a ſmall ſtone building, 
d St, Keivin's cell. 


* We ſhall now bid adieu to 


this illuſtrious ſeminary, which 


(in the language of a late eminent 
writer,) „was once the luminary 
of the weſtern world, whence fa- 
vage ſepts and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge 
and the bleſſings of religion.“ 

The romantic ſhape of the ſur- 
rounding mountains, many of which 
are covered with a freſh ſpring ot 
woed, and others, though of 2 
ſurpriſing height, retaining the 
livelieſt rerdure almoſt throughout 
the year ; theſe, added to the wind- 
ing form of a very fertile valley, 
which terminates in a lake of con- 
ſiderable extent, increaſe our ve- 
neration ; in a word, on a review 
of ſuch à ſcene, “ ro abſtract the 
mind from all local emotion would 
be impoſſible if it were endeavoured, 
and would be fooliſh if it were, 
poſſible, Whatever withdraws us 
trom the power of our ſenſes; 
whatever makes the paſt, the di- 
ſtant, or the future, predominate 
over the preſent, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking ' beings. Far 
trom us and from our friends be 
ſuch frigid philoſophy as may con- 
duct us indiftecent and unmoy 
over any ground which has been 
dignified by wiſdom or by virtue. 
That man is little to be envied, 
whole piety will not grow warmer 
as he ane: 4 the. ruins of Glenda- 
logh!“ 


* 
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i Leiter from the Rey. Epwary Lenwica, LL. B. in the 
PxNDIx to WALKER's HisToRiCAL MEnoirs of the Ann 


bs, ] 


Wah my reading or know- 
ledye enabled me to aſſiſt your 
04s enquiries, or elucidate 


the curious ſubject which ſo lauds 
ably engages your attention, Your 
patriotiſm is eminent in recovering 

trom 
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from oblivion the veſtiges and frag- 
ments of our ancient muſical art ; 
and the valuable ſpecimens you 
have exhibited of it, no leſs de- 
monſtrate your taſte and judg- 
ment. 

& In treating of the hiſtory of the 
church of Ireland in the 12th cen- 
tury, it was neceſſary to examine 
— refute an aſſertion of St. Ber- 
nard, that antecedent to the pri- 
macy of Malachy, we were igno- 
rant of pſalmody and church muſic: 
they gave riſe to the following no- 
tices and 8 

How plain ſoever it may ap- 
ear, that PA. exiſted > the 
Chrifian church from its founda- 
tion, - yet ſome induſtry is requiſite 
to diſcover it in England and in 
Ireland. Biſhop Stillingfleet has 
been able to collect but few muſical 
traits: of the. Gallican or Britiſh 
offices, as cqntra-diſtinguiſhed from 
the Gregorian or Roman : the 
rg of records, and the bare 
ints of writers forming very un- 
certain data from whence to de- 
duce poſitive concluſions. The 
ſame obſcurity clouds the remote 
eriods of muſical hiſtory in Ire- 
and, This muſt be an apology 
for the imperfection of the hints 
now offered on this topic, which 
however lies open to future im- 


provement from. ſuperior abilities 


and more extenſive erudition. 

« It was in the year 1134, that 
Malachy O'Morgan aſcended the 
archiepiſcopal chair of Armagh. 
He was the beloved friend of St. 
Bernard, after whoſe deceaſe, the 
latter, in a high ſtrain of paregyric, 
compoſed his life, Among other 
particulars there recorded, he in- 
forms us, that the Iriſh, through 
the primate's zeal, were brought 
to a conformity with the Apoſtolic 
Conſtitutions and the decrees of the 


fathers, but eſpecially with the 


cuſtoms of the holy church 
Rome. They then began to cha 
and fing the canonical hours, a 
other places, which before was 
done even in the metropolitical e 
of Armagh; Malachy had leart 
ſong in his youth, and enjoir 
finging in his own monaſtery, w 
as yet it was unknown, or 
practiſed in the city or dioce 
Thus far St. Bernard, 

« This citation ſuggeſts 
facts; the firſt incredible and e 
tainly far from truth, that the | 
church had ſubſiſted fur ſeven h 
dred years without mulic or p 
mody : the other more proba 
that Malachy exerted the influe 
of his ſtation to oblige the Iriſl 
relinquiſh their old ritual, an 
dopt the Roman manner of ct 
brating divine offices. His eff 
were in vain, even allowing a te 
porary acquieſcence; for, in thi 
years after-we find the counci 
Caſhel decreeing an unifor 
of public worſhip, according to 
model of the Engliſh church. I 
Iriſh received, very reluctantly, 
novations in doctrine and diſcipli 
nor was it before their prit 
were expatriated and the pe 
reduced to extreme miſery, t 
they embraced foreign ſuperitit 
— obeyed the dictates ot the 
vercign pontiff, 

% That the Chriſtian fat 
adapted their pſalms and hymn 
the Greek notation and modes, 
mits of the fulleſt proof, Acculte 
ed from infancy to the choral 
vice of Paganiſm, the convert 
turally retained his former mu 
ideas, but applied them to! 
ſanctiſied compolitions, and a p 


object. Though it is impoſſidie tha 
determine of what kind the ger than 
fiaſtical modes were, or wit of ] 


diſcipline of the fingers, I 
believe the whole ſervice ol. 
primt 


, 


nitive church — — or 
the le ſang as their in- 
ation += , hong Wich ſcarcely 
other reſtriction than that it 
uld be to the praiſe of God, 
early in the third century, 
wen informs us, the Chriſtians 
ein rhyme, that is, with nice 
ud to the length and ſhortneſs 
the ſyllables of the poetry, and 
pod tune and harmony. The 
ms he uſes are taken from the 
k muſic, and evince that Chriſ- 
„ in their church perform- 
s, were ſcientific and correct. 
&e definition of a pſalm by Gre- 
Nazienzen, by St. Baſil and 
Iyfoltom, in the 4th century, is 
additional proof of what is ad- 
d. I have infſted on this 
at the more, in order to ſubvert 


|; and to demonſtrate, that 
vs made a part of the Chrithan 
xe, „ herever the goſpel was 


„About the year 386, pſalms 
{hymns were ordered to be ſung 
& the Ealtern manner; an 

i 384, the Ambroſian chant 
formed of the Dorian, Lycian, 
olydian, and Phrygian tones, 
ch were called authentic modes, 
to which Gregory, in 
added ESE Weſtern 
pe had been evangelized an- 
lent to Gregory's poutificate, 
the Ambroſian chant admitted 
many principal churches : 1 
principal, becauſe there is rea- 
o believe, many biſhops and 
es preſerved the Curſus, that 
be offic.s and finging introdu- 
| by the firſt miſſionaries, and 
t more cloſely adhered to the 
em, that is, the ancient Greek 
than the chant of the ca- 
of Milan. And this ſeems 
lenanced by a very curious 
2 io have been written 


gwoundleſs aſſei tion of St. Ber- 
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by an Iriſh ſcholar about gor, and 
prinied by fir Henry Spelman. In 
this it is ſaid, that the Curſus of 
the Scots (for ſuch was the appel- 


lation of the Iriſh in thoſe days) 


was compoſed by St. Mark, and 
uſed by St. Gregory Naz, St. Batil, 
St. Patrick, and communicated to 
the continent by Columbanus. No 
notice is taken of St. Ambroſe and 
pope Gregory but juſt mentioned, 
Now, as the monalitic rule of our 
countryman Columbanus has been 
publiſhed, and as this rule made 
part of the Iriſh Curſus, we ſhall 
ſee how great a part of it was 
made up of pſalmody and anthems, 
or altercate finging. 
The monks are to aſſemble 
thrice every night, and as often in 
the day, to pray and fing. In each 
office of the day, they were to uſe 
prayers and ſing three pſalms. In 
_ office of the night, from 
October to February, they are to 
ſing thirty-ſix pſalms and twelve 
anthems, at three ſeveral times; 
in the reſt of 'the year, twenty- 
one | and 2 anthems; but 
on Saturday and Sunday nights, 
twenty-five pſalms aud twenty-five 
anthems. Here was a perpetual 
pſalmody or aus pereunit, like that 
practiſed in Pſalmody Iſle in the 
dioceſe of Niſmes, founded by Cor- 
billa, a Syrian monk, about the 
end of the 14th century. Theſe 
may be added to the other nume- 
rous inftances of the orienta'iſm 
of our church, and its ſymbolizing 
with- the eaſtern in molt articles of 
faith and practice, and which cre- 


ated ſo much unealineſs to Rome 


and her emiſſaries for many-ages ; 
the ſeduct ons of flattery and the 
thunders of the Vatican were e- 
qually ineffectual to ſhake our 
principles; the melliluoug elo- 
quence of St, Bernard might ca- 
lumniate, but was unable to ſub- 

L „ 


| 
| 
1 
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if 
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jet us to the domination of the 
Roman ſec. 

The canons aſcribed to St. 
Patrick, Auxilius, and Iferniaus, 
extant in Corpus Chriſti College, 
Cambridge, were tranſc1ibed, ac- 
cording to an execllent antiquary, 
in the 10th century; Dachery ſup- 
pofes they were made in the $th, 
and I have elſewhere ſhewr this to 


be probable. The ſecond directs 


the readers to remain in the church 
in which they are appointed to 


ung; this ſeems to be the meaning, 
but whatever it is, it teaches us 
that the reader and finger ha! the 
ſame office, Many of our primates, 
as may be ſeen in Ware's Biſhops, 
and moſt of our lea'ned men, 
among other literary diſtinctions, 
are called readers. On this it 3s 
remarked — That the name, /z&or, 
is more frequently found among 
the Iriſh hiſtorians than that of 
ſcribe z neverthele's, io conceal 
nothing, ſome by the ancient ſcribes 
underſtand writers; — this throws 
no light on the lector. By the 
15th canon of the Laodicean coun- 
cil, no one 1s to ting in the church 
but the canonical fingers, who are 
to aſcend the deſk and read from 
the book. In the anſwers of John, 
biſhop of Citri to Conſtantine Ca- 
bafilas, archbiſhop of Dyrrachium, 
we find the readers were placed on 
each ide of the choir, and, like 
the precentor and ſuecentor, led 
the choriſters. At this day we 
read each verſe of the pſalm before 
it is ſung; in this mitanc=- alſo 
we retained the uſage of the Eaſlern 
church. On the whole, the evi- 
dence now produced is ſufficient 
ti convict St. Bernard of error, and 
vindicate our practice ct muſic and 
pialmo ly. : 

. «© Giraldus Cambrenſis gires a 
{ enſil a count of tle perfection 
(ah muſic in the 12th century, 


9 


lich deviſed all the inſtrument 


in the ſcience of muſic far beyo! 


and Caradoc of Lhancarvan agr 
with him. They confine the 
praiſe to ſecular performances, x 
ſpeak notſ ing of eceleſia ical. Su; 
excellence was not at ainable 
any ſudden or fafhionable applic 
tion; iu mult have been the eff 
of long practice and habit. Pe 
haps the following obſervatio 
may elucidate this point. 
Caradoe, withont any of th 
illiberal partiality fo common wi 
national writers, affures us, . 


tunes, and meaſures in uſe amo 
the Welſh, Cambrenſis is even mo 
copious in his praiſe, when he 
remptorily declares, that the Iril 
above any other nation, is incon 
parably ſkilled zn ſymoubonal mui 
Such unequivocal teſtimony of 0 
ſuperior taſte and improvemert 
the muſical art, naturally calls fe 
ſome enquiries into ſo curious 
fact, more eſpecially as the pe 
ſons, who deliver it, lived in 
poliſhed age, both in reipect of 
terature and manners. 

„The words of Cambrenſs a 
clearly expreſſive of attainmen 


the minſtrelly of England al 
France, or any other country þ 
had travelled, The riehneſs of o 
invention; the vitacity, beaut 
and variety of our mclodies exto 
ed applauſe from bim: 1 fay e 
torted, becauſe he takes care 
inform us, there was ſc-rce a 
thing elſe to commend among t 
Iriſh. 

© This incomparable {kill cou 
never be predicated of unlcarn 
extemporancous, bardic airs : 
imphes a knowledge of the diagral 
and an exact diviſion of the |: 
monie intervals; a juſt expreſſi 
of the tones, and in the quick 
movements, an unity of melo 
Cambrenſis obſ.ryes theſe partic 


in of our muſic. He _— 
lünguiſnes the Iriſh and Engli 

files: the latter was the diutonic 
uuns; flow and made up of con- 
ors: heavy; the intervals ſpa- 
us, as in eccleſiaſtical chant, 
ſhe former was the enharmonic 
s; full of minute diviſions, 
nh every dieſis marked: the ſuc- 
on of our melodies lively and 
wil; our modulations full and 


« He alone who had the ſharp- 
tfculties, and was the moſt pro- 
budly verſed in the muſical art, 
t ineffable pleaſure, It is then 
dent, that all this tranſcendent 
nellence in muſic could be de- 
ied but from two ſources ; a per- 
knowledge of it as a ſcience 
practice. We are not, it is 
r able to produce our ancient 
ature, or tunes from M. S. S. 
therto diſcovered ; but as from 
ndoc, it appears we communi- 
ted both to the Welſh, and as 
yexiſt in Mr. Morris's Collec- 
*, we may fairly aſſume them 
our own, and derivatives from 
* iſle, Theſe collections are 
the 12th century, the very time 
which Caradoc and Cambrenhs 
uſhed ; ſo that connecting the 
cence together, that we had 
lic in ſcore, can hardly be diſ- 
ed, and what is more extraor- 
wry, moſt of the pieces for the 
pate in full harmony and coun- 
hoint, ; 

* from theſe facts a miſtake of 
mbren(iz unfolds itſelf to view. 
& Iriſh, he informs vs, uſed but 
tabor and harp. Here then 
id not be a varied combination 
nds; a multiplicity of parts, 
lach an artificial compoſition as 
aaſtitute counterpoint : a fingle 
ey, and that confined within 
all compaſs, was all that could 
Ucuted, The Welth, he tells 
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us, had three inſtruments, conſe- 
quently they could play counter- 
— ſo that Cambrenſis muſt 
ave been ignorant of the art he 
was deſcribing, or extremely in- 
advertent, as no ſuch effects, as he 
ſuggeſts, could be produced by ſuch 
inſtruments. Nor can any reaſon 
be affigned, why we ſhould not 
have an equal number of muſfical 
inſtruments with the Welſh, who 
2 adopted them from us. 
An omiſſion of a tranſcriber very 
probably gives riſe to the error. 
„The tenor of our eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtory very. explicitly ſhews the 


propagation of the goſpel among 
us by Helleniſtic miſſioners; our 
doctrine and diſcipline were the 
ſame as practiſed in the primitive 
church during the four firſtcenturies. 
Each biſhop appointed ſuch an or- 
der for the celebration of divine of- 


 fices, as he judged moſt eligible aud 


belt ſuited to his reſpective dioceſe. 
So various were theſe offices in 
1099, that Gillebert, biſhop of 
Limerick, preſſes the Iriſh cler 
to adopt the Roman. What,” 
ſays he, „can be more indecent, 
or ſchiſmarical, than that a clergy- 
man who is very learned in the of- 
fices of one church, ſhould be very 
ignorant and a laic in thoſe of an- 
other ?” This is a new proof that 
we were unacquainted with the Ro- 
man ſervice, as well as with the 
Ambroſian and Gregorian chant, 
and that we retained the forms of 
the eaſtern church, originally de- 
livered to us. Biſhop Stillingfleet, 
as cited by Dr. Burney, makes the 
principal difference between the Ro- 
man and Gallican ritual to conſiſt 
in their church muſic, 

«St. Paul deſires the Epheſians 
to ſpeak to each other in pſalms and 
hymns and ſpiritual ſongs. He 
here ſeems to make uſe of a harſh 
expreſſion to avoid introducing 4 

L 2 heathen 


FS TO EI. „ 


— 
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heathen term. With what propri- 
ety could chriſtians be ſaid to ſpeak 
to each other in hymns, which ce- 
tebrated the divine perfections ? 
But they might, as in the Pagan 
Dithyrambics and Pœans, exereiſe 
themſelves in the antiphonial ſing- 
ing, and ſucceed or anſwer each o- 
ther. And this is clearly the Apo- 
ſtle's meaning. 
However, he diſliked the prac- 
. tices of idolatry ; the permiſſion he 
dere gives the Ephetians, a gay 
and luxurious people, of uting 
' pſalms, hymns, and odes, was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for keeping new 
converts in the faith: they could 
not eaſily forget the raptures of 
their feſtal and choral hymns; and 
it is probable the apoſtles, and their 
. diſciples, formed ſpiritual ſongs, on 
their model, in various metres and 
melodies :- at leaſt, the early fathers 
of the chureh, as Clemens of A- 
lexandria, Euſebius, Chryſoſtom, 
Bafil, and Gregory Nazienzen did 
fo. Some of their imitations are 
poetical ; but no merit of this kind 


yur compenſate a Grecian ear for expreſſion of St. Auſtin, it is « 
.t 


e negligent, injudicious, and of- 
fenſive uſe of improper meaſures, 
with which the chriſſian compoſi- 
tions abounded. Dionyſius Halli- 
.carnaſſzus, in his beautiful treatiſe 
laſt cited, gives inſtances of the 
moſt favourite performers being 


hiſſed og the ſtage, for the ſmalleſt 
want of rythm or accent; ſuch 


were the delicacy of Grecian or- 
gans, and the cortectneſs of Gre- 
ciin taſte, 

„ The more zealous catholics 
digeſted theſe inſipid productions; 
but the public were very far from 
acquieſcing in ſuch =” re and 
; barbarous poetry and muſic. St. 
Balil complains that his flock ne- 
glected his pſalms and hymns for 
their old Pagan ſongs. The Ar- 
rians, Apollinarians, and other he- 

Phi 


retics taking adrantaze of the: 
pular diſguſt formed poems in t 
true Greek ſty le, and in captivati 
melodies ; the union and charms 
harmony and verſe were too po 
erful for orthodoxy ; the numbe 
ſectaries ſoon exceeded that of tt 
believers. The church beheld t 
triumph with terror and ama 
ment, ſhe ſaw her danger and 
deavoured to avert it. She refor 
ed her hymns, and embraced 
Greek modes; nor was John, 
cecumenic biſhop of Conſſantinoꝶ 
_ aſhamed to urge his people to 1 
tate the Arrian compoſitions, C 
das and Bede agree, that Bri 
was infeſted with Arianiſm, and 
Jerom complains, that the chri 
an world groaned under this here 
„ Thete notices, hitherto unc 
nected, may perhaps throw 
light on the peculiar ſtyle of 
ancient muſic, We received 
knowledge of the goſpel about 
end of the 4th century, and u 
it the Greek or eaſtern harmo 
then univerſally in uſe. Fro 


dent, the enharmonic genus 
then adopted and cultivated, a 
alone was calculated to exhila 
the ſpirits, revive pleaſing ho 
and baniſh melancholy and deſp 
nor can there be any doubt but 
primitive miſſioners firſt concil 
the affections of their hearers 
harmony, before they opene- 
them. the doctrine of redempt 
Bede makes Auguſtine app! 


Ethelbert and his court, ſingin ky 
tanies. uld 
i Kefore the Ambroſian and Q p Gr 
gorian chants were generally inſti 
duced, we were grow: ſtrong at 
ligion and learning, and for ed 1 


time ſtrangers to, as well as an 
from Romith innovations. U e 
an independent hierarchy, . 
neither in 900 nor in 109%, © 


of Cambrenfis, was enharmonic. 


wr convertion ; a preciſe and en- 


bt of our harmony, clearly point 
tthe fimple ſtyle of our melodies ; 
exactly they coincided with the 
ek; how well adapted to delight 
rational vivacity and amuſe our 
klence, Topics theſe, capable 
nuch curidus and entertaining 
plification, but exceeding the li- 
© of this epiſtle, and ſuperfluous 
b excellent a maſter of this ſub- 


« As the ſeeds of chriſtianity 
{ learning were coeval in this 
notwithſtanding the vain and 
undleſs pretenſions of ſome an- 
uries, fo they found a foil 
bein they vegetated with un- 
mon ſtrength and rapidity : mo- 
lic foundations, the ſchools of 
ure in thoſe ages, greatly 
plied, and letters ſoon flou- 
ſed in every corner. I have elſe- 
ealledged many circumſtances 
aduce a belief that the Greek 
maze was particulacly cultivat- 
n thoſe ſeminaries, and I have 
ky produced an inſtance or 
of natives eminently ſkilled in 
Can it then ſeem ſtrenge that 
would have the muſical diagram 
be Greeks, or that we practiſ- 
Kentifically their beſt melodies ? 
b notation, it is true, appears 


Inted in Mr. Morris's M. S. 8. 


ken ſeen, yielded ſubjeciion to St. 
Inbroſe or pope Gregory; it 
krefore was not poſſible for us to 
we any other mulic but on the 
geek model, the character of which, 
may be collected from St. Auſtin 


« The ſtate of ſocicty here at 


ticlanguage ; the paucity of our 
kiruments, and the admirable ef- 
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but it 1nvincibly demonſtrates that 
the Welth had a notation, and that 
it mult have exiſted previoutly a- 
mong the Iriſh, The Northum- 
brians and Albanian Scots, both 
converted by the Irith, excelled in 
harmony. 
« The Engliſh muſic on the con- 
trary, was of the diatonic genus. 
It was the policy of the church of 
Rome, from the firſt entrance of 
her miſſionaries into Britain, to de- 
cry and depreciate the ancient rites 
and cerembnies of the natives, and 
to exalt the eſhcacy and perfection 
of her own. Arguments, however, 
were in vain, power ſoon decided 
the controverly in favour of the 
latter, We are informed by Bede, 
that James, the deacon, inſtructed 
the clergy of York in ſinging after 
the Roman manner, as Stephen did 
the northern ecclefiaſtics. Pope 
Agatho thought the eſtabliſhment 
of the Gregonan chant ſo import- 
ant an affair, that he ſent ſohn, his 
precentor, hither for that purpoſe, 
Theſe efforts of the papil ſee, ſe- 
conded by the favour of the Bri- 
tiſh princes, ſoon extinguiſhed eve- 
ry ſpark of our ancient mutic, and 
confirmed the flow, ſpacious, and 
uniſonous melody of plain ſong. 
The perpetual uſe of it to both 
clergy and laity was ſecured by ca- 
nons, and when it became a com- 
mutation for fins and faſting, the 
practice of it muſt have been uni- 
verſal. Tis then no wonder that 
the taſte of the nation accommo- 
dated itſelf to this chant; a dull 
and heavy modulation ſucceeded, 
well fitted to a ſtate of ſpiritual 
thraldom, and to expreſs the diſ- 
mal tales of minſtrelſy.“ 
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PARTICULARS relating to the FIRST SETTLEMENT of the SCO 
in IRELAND. 


[From HawitTox's LET TERS concerning the Northern Coaſt of t 


County of ANTRIM. ] 


& OU would hardly believe 

5 4 bow little remains of Iriſh 
hiſtory, language or cuſtoms, are to 
be traced in this part of the coun- 
try: the revolutions which it has 
undergone, in conſequence of for- 
feitures to the Engliſh, and the en- 
croachments of the Scots, have o- 
verturned every remnant of its ori- 
ginal ſtate. 

« During the time that the Eng- 
Iiſh were endeavouring to extend 
their pale, in every direction from 
the metropolis of the kingdom, o- 
ver a deſperate but diſunited ene- 
my, the Scottiſh clan of M*Do- 
nalds, who by an intermarriage had 
got footing in Ireland, began their 
ravages on the northern coalt of 
Antrim ; and by the powerful tup- 
port which they received from Can- 
tire, and the weſtern ifles of Scot- 
land, eſtabliſhed their dominion o- 
ver a tract of country near forty 
miles in length. 

„As the people of thoſe days ge- 
nerally followed the fortune of their 
chief, the greater part of the na- 
tive Iriſh who ſurvived theſe bloody 
ſcenes, tranſplanted themſelves elſe- 
where ; while the Scots remained 
peaccabie poſſeſſors of the field. 
Hence the old traditions and cuſ- 
toms of the country were entirely 
loſt; and the few who ſpcak the 
Celtic language at all, uſe a kind 
of mixed dialect, called here Scoub- 
Triſh, which is but imperfectly. un- 
derſtood by the natives of either 
country. 

Ahe preſent poſſeſſors are in 
general an induſtrious thrifty race 
of people. They have a great deal 


of ſubſtantial civility, without mu 
courteſy to relieve it, and ſet it. 
to the beſt advantage.—The bo 
ideas of rights and privileges, whi 
ſeem inſeparable from their prefb 
ter ian church, renders them apt 
be ungracious and litigious in th 
dealings, On the whole, the mi 
dling and lower ranks of peop': 
this quarter of the kingdom are 
valuable part of the communit 
but one mult eflimate their wo 
as 4 miner often does his ore, rat 
by its weight than its ſplendor, 
There are three or four oldc 
tles along the coaſt, ſituated 
rom extremely difficult of acce 
ut their early hiſtories are fort 
greater part loſt, The moſt 
markable of theſe is the calle 
Dunluce, which is at preſent in! 
poſſeſſion of the Antrim fam 


It is ftuated in a fingular man 


on an iſolated abrupt rock, wh 
rojects into the ſea, and ſeems 
it were ſplit off from the terra 
ma, Over the intermediate ch: 
lies the only approach to the cal 
along a narrow «all, which bas 
built ſomewhat like a bridge, 
the rock to the adjoining Ia 
and this circumſiance muſt h 
rendered it almoſt impregnable 
fore the inven:ion of artillery. 
appears, however, that there 
originally another narrow " 
which ran acroſs the chaim par 
to the former, and that by la) 
boards over theſe an eaſy pali 
might occafionally be made for 
benefit of the garriſon. 
% The walls of this caltle 


built of columnar baſaltes, ” 
| 


ten Me 
md the! 
this p 
one, a 
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ints of which are placed in ſuch 
manner as to ſhew their polygon 
ions; and in one of the win- 
ws of the north fide, the archi- 
t has contrived to ſplay off the 
ill neatly enough, by making ut 
the joints of a pillir wh-ſe un- 
E was ſufficiently obtuſe to ſuit 
b purpoſe, 

The original lord of this caſtle 
ts etri / ories, was an I1ifh chief, 
ed Mc Quillan, of whom little 
own, except that, like moſt of 
s countrymen, he was hoſpitable, 
ne, and improvident; unwarily 
lowing the Scots to grow in 
ragth, until they contrived to 
ut him out of all his poſſeſſions. 
eln the courſe of my expedi- 
ns through this country, 1 met 
b an old manuſcript account of 
ſettlement of the Scutch here, 
which I ſhall give you a fort 
t. It will ſerve in good mea- 
to ſhew the barbarous ſtate of 
inhabitants in the ſixteenth cen- 
, and the manner in which pro- 
ny was fo readily transferred 
m one maſter to another. 

FThe manuſcript is in the hands 
the Me Donaids, and thereto:e 
likely ſpeaks rather in their 


ur, 

* About the year 1580, Coll, 
Donald came with a parcel of 
fron Cantire, to Ireland, to 
| Tyrcannell againſt great O' 
a with whom he was then at 


n paſſing through the Root 
he county of Antrim, he was 
uy received, and hoſpitably en- 
med, by Me. Quillun, who was 
lord and maſter of the Root. 
* that time there was a war 
en Me. Quillan and the men 
nd the river Bann, for the cuſ- 
"| this people was, to rob from 
one, and the ſtrongeſt party 
ait, be it right or wrong. 


„On the day when Coll. Mc, 
Donald was taking bis departure e& 
proceed on h.s journey to Tyrcon- 
nell, Mc. Quillan, who was not 
equal in war to his ſavage neigh- 
bours, called together his militia or 
gallogloghs, to revenge his affronts 
over the Bann; and Mc. Donald 
thioking it uncivil not to offer his 
ſervice that day, to Mc. Quillan, 
after kaving been fo kindly treated, 
ſent one of his gentlemen with an 
offer of his ſervice in the field. 

„Me. Quylan was right well 
pleaſed with the offer, and declared 
it to be a perpetual obligation on 
him and his poiterity, So Mc. 
Quillan and the highlanders weat 
againſt the enemy, and where there 
was a cow taken from Me. Quillan's 

ople before, there were two re- 
ſtored back : after which Mc. Quil- 
lan and Coll. Mc. Donald returned 
bick with a great prey, and without 
the loſs of a man. 

« Winter then drawing nigh, Me. 
Qupillan gave Coll. Mc. Donald an 
invitation to ſlay with him at his 
caſtle, adviſing him to ſettle him» 
ſcif until the ſpring, and to quar- 
ter his men up and down the Root. 
This Coll. Mc. Donald gladly ac- 
cepted ; and in the mean time ſe- 
duced Mc. Quillan's daughter, and 
privately married her; en which 
ground the Scots afterward found- 
ed their claim to Mc. Quillan's ter- 
ritories. 

„he men were quartered two 
and two through the Root, that is 
to ſay, one of Me. Quillan's gal- 
logloghs and a highlander in evety 
tenant's houſe. 

„It ſo happened that the gal- 
loglogh, according to cuſtom, 1 "6 
fi ay li. ardinary, was entitled to a 
meather of milk, as a privilege.— 
This the highlanders eſteemed to 
be a great affront; and at laſt one 
of them aſked his landlord, - «© Wh 
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do you not give me milk as you 

ive to the other ?*”—The gallog- 
Iegb immediately made anſwer, 
© Would you, a highland beggar 
as you are, compare yourſelf to 
me, or any of Mc. Quillan's gal- 
togloghs ?” 

„The 
was heartily weary of them both) 
ſaid, 4 Pray, gentlemen, ]'ll open 
the two doors, and you may go and 
fight it out in the fair fields, and he 
that has the victory let him take 
milk and all to himſelf.“ 

« The combat ended in the death 
of the galloglogh; after which, 
(as my manuſcript ſays) the high- 
landet came in again and dined 
heartily. | 

6 Mc. Quillan's gallogloghs im- 
mediately aſſembled to demand ſa- 
tis faction; and in a council which 
was held, where the conduct of the 
Scots was debated, their great and 
dangerous power, and the diſgrace 
arifing from the ſeduction of Me. 
Quillan's daughter, it was agreed 
that each galloglogh ſhould kill his 
comrade highlander by might, and 
their lord and maſter with them; 
but Colt. Mc. Donald's wife diſco- 
vered the plot, and told it to her 
huſband—So the highlanders fled 
in the night time, and eſcaped to 
the iſland of Raghery. 

% From this beginning, the Me. 
Danalds and Mc. Quillans entered 
on a war, and continued to worry 
each other for half a century, till 
the Engliſh power became ſo ſupe- 
rior in Ireland, that both parties 
made an appeal to James the Firſt, 
who had juſt then aſcended the 
throne of England, . 

% James had a predileftion for 
his Scotch countrymen the Me. 
Donald, to whom he made over b 

tent four great baronies, . 
ing, along with other lands, all poor 
Mc. Quillan's poſſeſſions. How: 


. 


r honeſt tenant, (who | 


ſomewhat to our collection 0 


ever to ſave ſome appearance « 
juſtice, he gave to Mc. Quillan 
grant of the great barony of En 
owen, the old territory of O*Dogh 
erty, and ſent to him an accout 
of the whole deciſion by fir Jol 
Chicheſter. 
„Me. Quillan was extreme 
mortified at his ill ſucceſs, and ve 
diſconſolate at the difficulties whi 
attended the tranſporting his p 
poopie over the river Bann, andt 
ugh For le, which lay bete 
him and his new territory. I 
cratty Engliſhman, taking adv 
tage of his ſituation, by an offer 
ſome lands which lay nearer | 
old dominions, perſuaded him 
cede, his title to the barony of 
niſhoven, And thus the Chich 
ters, who afterwards obtained t 
title of Earls of Donegal, beca 
pe of this great eſtate; : 
oneſt Me. Quillan ſettled him 
in one far inferior to Eniſhowen, 

„One ſtory more (ſays the 
nuſcript) of Mc. Quillan—1 
eſtate he got in exchange for 
barony of Eniſhowen was cal 
Clavreaghurkie, which was far 
adequate to ſupport he old ho 
tality of the Mc, Quillans, 5 
Oge Mc. Quillan fold this land 
one of Chicheſter's relations, 
having got his new granted et 
into one bag, was very gene 
and hoſpitable as long as the 
laſted. And ſo (continues the 
nuſcript) was the worthy Mc. 
lan ſoon extinguiſhed. 

*© ] ſhould not have obtruded 
account of the downfal of this 
chief, but that it affords ſo g 
reaſon for the utter obliterai: 
every ancient record and monu 
in this part of the country; 
will plead my excuſe tor not ac 


bvenu 


antiquities, - 
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ITTERS on the BREEDING and TREATMENT 
of SILK WORMS. 


wm the TransacTtions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. ] 


kbruary 1, 1785, the Silver Medal was vored to Miſs HENAIEZTTrA 
Rxones, of Cann Hall, near Bridgnorth, for her ſedulous Attention to 


We 

Ina judicious Obſervations on the breeding and treating uf S1LK Wor ms, 
d 4 communicated in the firit of the following Letters; and the Thanks 
fer a the Society were given to her for her ſecond Letter on the ſame 


Subject, in which is contain: * an Account of the Succeſs of her 


Experiments during the following Summer. | . 

0 

ich N addrefling this letter to you « I wiil begin from the period in 
ede with the incloſed hank of filk, which I firſt took to teed ſilk worms, 


[ believe I deviate from the mode as it will ſerve to ſhew their pro- 
ich your inſtitution preſcribes, digious and rapid increaſe. In the 
thoſe who become claimants for ſummer of the year 1782, a do- 
ke honorary rewards which are ſo zen and half of filk worms were 
wbly diſtributed to genius and in- ſent me by à friend who reſided at 
ury; but my attempts have fall- a diſtance ; I was then totally ig- 


be ſociety, that I dare not appear them, but I preſerved them in 
fore them under any of thoſe health, and they produced me a 
ms which would indicate my great number of eggs, 

ctenſions to be unequivocal: ſuch In the May following, (1783), 


lan erer is the idea [ have formed I found my ſtock increaſed to about 
1s, WF" their liberal propenſity to pa- thirteen hundred, and I was fo 
def ie the efforts of preſerving fortunate as to loſe very few, dur- 
ene enuity. and laudable ambition, ing the whole time of feeding; 


kat if I (hall be found to have ſuc- for I bad twelve hundred and ſe- 
reded better than any one elſe; venty very fine cones, and they 
the ſpecimen of filk I produce, is produced me near four ounces 
nd I have been ſo told by many of filk. I preſerved all the eggs 


(eG judges) ſuperior to any that from theſe, and on the 12th of laſt 
his et been manufactured in Eng- May, placed them in the ſun, they 
go , and equal to that which were hatched in incredible num- 
i cs from — and if I can bers; and, by the moii accurate 


Fore that it is impoſſible for ſo calculation, I was mittreſs or more 
We a quantity as tive pounds to than ten thouſand ; I ted them «ith 
* procured in one year, until lettuce leaves, toy the firit week, 
nta ions of mulberry trees have and then from three or four mul- 
ally been made, 1 flatter myſelf berry trees, which grew in ſome 
ut 1 ſhall not remain undiſtin- adjacent gardens, However, as 
bed. | they grew larger, they b-came fo 

| extremely 


n fo ſhort of what is required by norant of the method of treating 


— — —ê — —— — — 
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extremely voracious, that I felt the 
moſt mortifying apprehenſions leſt 
a famine ſhould enſue; and my 
compaſſion for the induſtrious little 
animals who depended on me ſolely 
for their daily food and ſupport, 
was ſo abundantly excited, that the 
preſervation of their lives became 
an intereſting object independent 
of the advantages I had propoſed 
to myſelf. I fought after mul- 
trees with an anxiety I can- 
not deſcribe, and the diſcovery of a 
new one was a real acquiſition, At 
length my reſources were augment- 
ed to the number of twelve trees, 
though ſome of them were at the 
diſtance of ten miles from me. To 
theſe the kindneſs of many friends 
enabled me to ſend every day, and 
the frequency of my viſiis, were 
vilibly diſplayed on all the trees; 
of the truth of this you will judge, 
fir, when I inform you that a 
buſhel of leaves crammed in as cloſe 
as poſſible, would trequently be in- 
ſufficient to ſupport them one day. 
« Towards the latter end of June, 
they had attained their full growth, 
when an unexpected circumſtance, 
checked my ambitious hopes, (for 
until then I had certainly enter. 
tained the extravagunt idea that I 
might poſſibly gain the golden 
fleece, which would intitle me to 
the envied prize) and dopriv ed me 
of thouſands of my inſects. You 
will perhaps recollect a moſt awful 
and tremendous thunder florm, 
which happened about this period, 
in the night, and which ſpread a 
general alarm throughout England. 
On vifiting my manufactory early 
the next morning, I found that the 
li-htning had ſtruck ſeveral of the 
pans ; for cannot believe that the 
noiſe of the thunder could occa- 
non ſuch appearances. A large 
pan immediately oppoſite to the 
window, containing about five hun- 
dred filk worms, was full of a 


liquor as yellow as gold, and 4 
the little anima's who had beey it 
inhabitants, were dead, and as aj 
2 ſcorched up, as if the 
ad undergone the operation 
fire; while others of the paus, h; 
been only partially affected. I re 
moved all the dead, but my mis 
foftune did not end there, for thre 
ſucceeding days preſented me wit! 
ſuch numbers who had equally fc 
the baneful effects of the lightning 
that my immenſe ſtock was reduced 
to two thouſand eight hundred and 
ninety three: theſe were exceed 
mgly fine and healthy, and the 
began ſpinning on the 5th of July 
9 * During. all this time, cue! 
had had no other attendant thai 
myſelf, except when the pans wert 
to be cleaned, which was abou 
once a week, and in that office 
was affiſted by a ſervant. I fe 
them three times a day with leave 
which had been gathered in the 
morning, and they took up fo imal 
a portion of my time, that neither 
my amuſements, or any other ar. 
cations, were interrupted by it. 
« By means of a ſmall and ver 
ſimple machine, which I invente 
for the purpoſe of winding the {ilk 
I was enabled to get through that 
taſk very expeditiouſly, I elected 
two hundred and fitty of the largett 
cones, and from them | wound the 
ſkean which I have ſent vou; it 
weight is three quarters of 2 
ounce and one drachm : however 
upon an average, I find that three 
hundred and fixty cones product 
an ounce ; for from the two thou 
ſand eight hundred and ninety 
three, I had exactly half a poun 
of ſilk; the whole is preciſely 0 
the ſame colour, texture, 4nd 
height of gum with the iocloſed. 
Ot the wafte filk with which 
the cones are ſurrounded, I had 
ſomeu hat more than a quarter of 4 


pound, and I ſent it ſome = 
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and for which ſuch immenſe ſums without injury to their growth, « 
are annually fent into other na- the produce and texture of t 
tions, may be culivated at home filk ; they were ſo extremely u 
with the greateſt eaſe, and with the and healthy, that I fed them ſole! 
ut moſt certainty of ſucceſs, with lettuces until the 24th of uni 
« You will conceive, fir, that I a lunar month within four dar 
muſt feel a degree of anxiety to and more than double the tin 
learn whether Lam Honoured with they uſed to be kept from the leave 
any attention from the ſociety; and of the mulberry tree. 
on your politeneſs I preſume to In leſs than a week after the 
rely for that information. change of food, they began to ſpiiii 
I remain, Sir, and I had the pleaſure to obſe 

Your humble ſervant, that the cones were as fine and fi 


" HENRIETTA RHODES, as any I ever had. 
Bridęnorth, Dec. « By the latter end of July, H 
22, 1784. | whole buſineſs was completed. 
and I had wound exactly four tho 
« Six, ſand cones, which produced ni) 


« THE marks of approbation elt ven ounces of {ilk, preciſely il 
which the ſociety honoured me ſame as the ſpecimen you have ſec: 
with laſt year, together with your J am tempted to entertain very fa 
ee, wiſhes to hear from me again, guine hopes from the diſcore 

ave determined me to communi- that the ilk worm will ſubſilt 
cate the fucceſs which has attended long a period of it's little lite, o ual 
my management of filk worms this an indigenoas pl.nt ſo ealily pra” 
ſummer. cured ; the more eſpecially fo, e. 

& J think 1 mentioned in my 1 did not loſe a dozen during 
laſt letter that the difficulties 1 had whble time of their feeding, an 
encountered in procuring mulberry can demonſtrate that the cones we 
leaves, had fo far checked the ar- not inferior in ſize and weight Wi 
dour of my ambition, that I ſhould thoſe which have been manuf e ® 
greatly limit the extent of my ma- tured in Italy. und | 
nufacſory another ſcafon ; I accord» © Mrs, Williams, in the accoug;” /* 
ingly preſerved only one ſheet of ſhe has given of her managenea thre 
writing paper covered with eggs; of filk worms, (ſee the ſecond v 
and in orcer that the worms might of the Tranſactions, page 153 
have the advantage of the hotteſt aſſerts that two hundred and for 
ſummer months, theſe eggs were four, produced near an ounce 
not expoſed to the ſun until the half of filk. Upon an average 

morning of the firſt of June; before have collected no more than © 
night, ck hundreds were hatch- ounce from three hundred and fn 
ed, and in a day or two the whole of mine; but this apparently m 
made their appearance. Having terial difference between us, . 1 
convinced myſelf by repeated ex- be found to exiſt only in the a 
periments, that the lettuce was the ment of facts. 

only food which could be relied , Conceiving that the premus 
upon next to the mulberry,, I had offered by the ſociety, extent 
cauſed ſome large beds to be care - merely to that filk whieh may! 
fully cultivated ; and it now re- manufactured without carding, 
mained for me to make trial how held it incompatible with. my 1c! 
long they would ſubtiit upon theſe of truth and candour, to bring! 


nie or carding filk, into the ac- 
wot, otherwiſe 1 ſhould at all 
ines have been able to double m 

ſuntity. For the looſe filk which 
wm mult ſtrip from the cones, 
fore you begin to wind, together 
mth ſome that will remain round 
tem at the laſt, notwithſtandin 

te utmoſt care, is nearly one thi 

wre than that which 1 have un- 


* vrtood to come under the deno- 
8 nation of merchantable filk ; and 
« ſus this year I might have boaſted 


{ twenty-five ounces inſtead of 
even, if, like Mrs. Williams, I 
included the ſilk for carding. 

« In a treatiſe which lately fell 
my way, addreſſed to the truſtees 
r eſtabliſhing a filk manutactory 
Georgia, the author, who ſeems 
tlectly well inform. d on the ſub- 
„ tells us that the cones, in ge- 
ral are found to contain three 
wdred yards of ſilk, which weighs 
d more than two grains. Happy 
meet with a piege of information 
tich would enable me to aſcertain 
he degree of perfection I had 
wught the filk worm to, I mea- 
red the ſilk from one cone, with 
te moſt critical exactueſs, and 
und it contained four hundred and 
wr yards, which when dry weigh- 
(three grains; and this was from 
te of the worms which fed only 
week upon mulberry leaves. I 
wit, however, acknowledge that 
though this cone exceeded the 
wen quantity in weight and mea- 


race | 
\n of» that all were not equally fine, 
| (fs that 1 purſued the thread 
ly m wugh all its intricacies, with 


nolt perſevering patience. 

„Mrs. Williams's obſervations 
the various kinds of leaves they 
leat, admitting their truth, can 
fer be of the leaſt utility, unleſs 


bog 1 
25 E the curiaſity of the ſpe- 
ing, «ve philoſopher. She talks of 
eig cou ſlip leaves in October, 
*1o bey vegetate luxuriantly only 
4 
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in the ſpring; and neither could 
they nor the leaves of the black · 
berry, even then, be procured in 
ſulhcient quantities to ſerve a ma- 
nufactory. Of the young leaves 
of the elm, I myſelf made trial, tu 


the deſtruction of nine worms out 


of twelve, which I gave them to. 
The remaining three I reſcued from 
the ſame tate, by giving them the 
mulberry teat ; but they never re- 
covered their. itrength ſutliciently 
to form a cone. 


« I alſo adopted the ingenious 


hint of the honourable Daines Bar- 
rington, and collected thoſe kinds 
of leaves which were fimilar to 
the mulberry, in taſte and appea- 
rance ; ſuch as the nut, currant, 
lime, kidney beans, ſtrawberry, 
cheſnut, ratberry, &c. &c. but none 
of theſe would do. The cabbage 
leaf, (of which 1 was enduced to 
inake trial, becauſe it is made 
choice of by our common cater- 
pillar) was preferred to either of 
theſe, though ſparingly eaten of ; 
and I had nv wiſh to try the effect 
of their continuance at this food, 
as the ſmell would render it unfit 
for a large manulattory, A female 
triend of mine, who had kept ſilk 
worms, many years ago, aſſured me 
that they devoured ſh leaves with 
great, avidity; and a gentlema of 
my acquaintance, hkewiſe told me 
that his ſiſter uſed to give them 
vine leaves. The latter, mine 
would not venture to begin upon, 
and of the former, they were ſa- 
tiated at one mcal. | 

« Mr. Barrington ſuggeſts that 
it might poſſibly be diſcovered 
what leaf the ilk worm would 
live beſt upon, if we were to ob- 


ſerve what infect made the mul- 


berry its ſuccedaneum; it has there- 
fore eſcaped the notice of that 
learned inveſtigator into the phæ- 
nomepa of nature, that no other 
inſet whatever, will feed upon the 

mulberry 


mulberry leaf, or is even found 
upon it; I ſpeak from my own ob- 
ſervation, and from the experience 
of three years; in which, during 
the time I made uſe of the mul- 
ber:y leaves; a buſliel at leaſt have 
paſſed through my hands in a day, 
I never vet found a ſingle in- 
amongſt them, or a leaf which 

had the ſmalleſt part eaten away. 
« Until the laſt rain fell, our 
fruit trees, and even the more 
lowly vegetables, were covered with 
myriads of inſects ; the mulberry 
alone remained ſacred from their 
depredations. At this circumſtance 
is curious, Mr. Barrington, wWill 
perhaps thank you for the infor- 
mation. Indecd, every thinking 
mind will find new cau' from it, 
to adore the goodneſs of the great 
creator, who in his wondertul œco- 
nomy of nature, has thus boun- 
tifully ſecured food to the reptile 
whoſe labouts were to be of ſervice 

to man. 

*I cannot agree with Du Halde, 
in thinking that naiſe is at all 
prejudicial to the ſilæk worm. Mine 
were ſo ſituated that they were ex- 
poſed to all the ſounds incidental 
to a country town, from the bark- 
ing of dogs, up to a family con- 
cert; and I am ſure they never 
were viſibly affected by either. 
They certainly have but one night 
and one day throughout the whole 
of their. exittznce, They eat per- 
petually from their firit appear- 
ance, until they become chryſa- 
lifes, which J imagine to be their 
only ſtate of reſt, If properly ſe- 
cured from birds and thole inſects 
which make others their prey, they 
do not appear liable to any dan- 
gers except that of lightning, and 
perhaps this they ſhare in common 
only with other tender ani alcutz. 
The effect which we commonly at- 
tribute to thunder ſtorms, · that of 
inſects being waſhed from the trees 
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of being able to produce the f 


in one year; an 


by rain, has more probably 
cauſe in hghtning, which on 1 
prineiples of electricity, muſt d 
ſtroy millions, 

„Mrs. Williams thinks th 
the filk worm waſtes it ſilk by bei 
moved incautiouſly, but a pow 
of throwing out a fine thread, j 
its very early ſtate, is enjoyed al 
by various other inſects, and w 
given, no doubt, by providence, t 
prevent the extinction of the who 
ſpecies, by violent rain or wind 
by this thread they will hang ſu 
pended, and reſiſt a torrent of w 
ter, unleſs lightning ſnap the we 
together with. their lives, I. 
blk worm, however, loſes this pre 
perty with its firſt coat ; tor it 
then able to crawl with celerit 
and provide for its own ſafety. 

% am very tar from thinki 
it impoſſible to procure two cro 
of - {ilk in a ſeat in this clima 
the attempt, however, cannot | 
made wich tucceſs, until the plan 
ing of mulberry trees has engaz 
the attention ot the nation ; and 
ſhould rejoice greatly to ſee ih 


Al 


once more became a matter of roy The 
conſideration, So trifling a nu then 
ber as two or three hundred, m rt 0 


be reared almoſt in any ſeaſon, 
I atlude to a manufactory ot fu 
extent as might afford other gra 
fications bi ſides thoſe of curioſity 

% have ſcarcely a more pre 
minant wiſh at preſent, than tl 


uuntity you propoſe, five pour 
i — 41 have actual 
preſerved eggs to ſupply me vi 
thirty thouſand worms; this 14 
however, i never could have 6 
tertained, had I not arrived at 
certa'nty of their living upon 
tuce leaves for ſo long a perl 
and circumſtances muſt fill det 
mine the completion of my pla 
« Hitherto I have been able 
conduct the whole myſelf, * 
p 


| 
y 


L 


ve my deſign, I muſt eall in 
ance, and devote much more 
to the ſaperintendance of the 
mess. 

«If my ſcheme is carried into 
zution; the eventual ſucceſs of 
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the enterprize ſhall be communi- 
cated to you, by Sir, 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
HENRIETTA REHoDES,” 
Cann Hall, 
Aug. 24, 1785. 


— — 


OMMERCE and manufac- 
ture have declined in the 
nan Netherlands, but agricul- 
b ungecayed, The populouſ- 
& of the cities is diminiſhed, but 
number of inhabitants in the 
wry is augmented beyond the 
el of paſt times. Even in the 
tfouriſhing time of theſe pro- 
s, under the dukes of Bur. 
Wy and the firſt princes of the 


plain line, the appearance of the 
gag in regard to culture and 
and etion did not equal its preſent 


The natives of this region be · 
themſelves at an early time to 
it of huſbandry, to which 
vere invited by a foil well ad- 
{ to vegeration, and by the 
py temperature of the climate. 


oute wes when only a rude tillage 
pre known in the neighbourin 
n iges, agriculture had attain 


to a great degree of perfection, 
ud gained that firm poſſeſſion 
« ſoil which it has fince kept. 
fertility of Flanders waz not 
wed by the ravages of war it- 
Even in the laſt century, in 
voſt unproſperous period when 
er arts of the Flemiſh pro- 
N ſunk and fell into decline, a- 
ture ſtill retained its vigour : 
Uring the long — 2s 
the preſent century has af. 
this at has acquired a new 
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activity, and has advanced theſe 
lands to a ſtill higher ſtare of im- 
rovement. Where the tillage was 
imperfect, a more complete huſ- 
bandry has taken place: large 


tracts that were formerly waſte have 


been ſubjected to the plough : the 
villages have increaſed in extent 
and in number, and a degree of po- 
pulouſneſs is found in ſome of theſe 
provinces, that is not perhaps ſur- 
paſſed in any part of Europe. 

« The rural ſcene preſents here 
pleaſing proſpects on all ſides, fields 
crowned with fruitful crops, mea- 
dows covered with numerous kerds, 
neat and commodious farm-houſes 
ſer ſingly or in groupes, chearful 
and crowded villages embowered a- 
mong trees, and divided from each 
other by ſmall intervals. Between 


ſuch fair landſcapes wind the rivers, 


or extend the clear canals of Flan- 
ders and Brabant. The bounty of 
the land is diffuſed in decent com- 
petence through all the multitude 
that inhabits it; and the looks of 
the labourcr, h's wholeſome fare 
and neat dwelling, expreſs that he 
has his ſhare of that plenty with 
which his induſtry crowns the fields, 

« Apriculture flouriſhes greatl 
in Brabant and Haynault, but it is 
in the province of Flanders that this 
art has attained its higheſt praiſe. 
Here were made the earlieſt im- 
provements of huſbandry, In theſe. 
r.ch 
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rich plains, the plough, long held 
in veneration, has left the feweſt 
ſpaces waſte or unemployed ; and 

e huſbandwan's art, aided here 
by long experience and purſued 
with conſtant induſtry, exhibits 
' moſt the extent of its power in the 


copious productions that it calls 


forth from the earth. 

«© The fields of Flanders never 

oſe or lie fallow, yet the rich 
ſoil fails not to repay the care of 
the farmer by a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of fruitful crops. Nor is he ſatis- 
fied only with the crops that the 
ſummer ripens. Soon as the har- 
veſts are gatbered, the earth re- 
ceives again, into its boſpm new 
ſeeds or plants, and new crops of 
greens and vegetables ariſe, that 
cover the fields through the autumn 
and the winter months, till the 
ſpring warns to prepare the ground 

r t e enſuing ſeaſon. Such is 
the fertility which theſe lands de- 
rive from the natural goodneſs of 
the ſoil, from the rich manure which 
numerous cities and villages be- 
ſtow, and from excellent inethods 
of agriculture ; but above all, from 
the paticnt toil of the huſbandman, 
who labours in theſe fields with un- 
equalled induſtry and pains ; 


Exercetque ſrequens tellurem, atque im- 
perat arvis. | 

«> The farms in Flanders are 
ſmall, rarely exceedmg fifty acres, 
and frequently contracted within a 
narrower bound. Set at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other in the cen- 
ter of their reſpective farms, as is 
often the caſe here, the farm-houſes, 
when ſecn from ſome eminence, 
reſent a continued village, and 
exhibit a picture of great popula- 
tion: The ſmall extent of the 
farms has been thought, and. not 


without reaſon, to have contribut- - 


ed much to the exact culture aud 


pulcuſneſs of Flanders. 1 
mall farm, each part ſecn by 
eye of the maſter has its due 
lage: the work of huſbandry 
chic fly — by the far 
and his family, who ſpare no p- 
to cultivate that ſield which afſy 
their ſubſiſtence; and the gl 
ſubdued and manured with at 
ous care, makes a large return 


that labour which is beſtowed 


its culture. A vaſt popular 
ſprings up, and the land 1s cove 
with the dwellings of a multit 
of cultivators, who find each in 
2 of that ſmall farm wh 

e tills, a decent and comfort 
maintenance. It happens ott 
wiſe in a country where the far 
are of a wide extent. In ala 
farm, many parts are overlooke 
neglected, and a more neglig 
culture is beſtowed by, hired lab 
ers, more remiſs and leſs inter 
in the crop. The great farm: 
placed in a ſtate of higher ple 
and his dwelling, his furnii 
and table expreſs his opulence; 
while he enjoys this affluence, 

while luxury gains :dmittance 
mong a rank of men to whole e 
dition it is il1-ſuited, the popule 
neſs of the country decas, 

number of induſtrious cultiv: 

is diminiſhed, and extreme i 

gence is often found in the dv 
ings of the cottagers that iut 

around. 

« The other provinces hai 
marked the advantages which F 
ders has derived from the {mall 
tent of the farms, and have im 
ed that example. The State 
Haynault have, by an exprel> 
limited the extent of the farn 
that province, and have ordal 
that no farm ſhall contain a 
ſpace than a hundred and titty 

he good effects of this regulat 
which was made about thiry ! 


have been ſenſibly found. 
e that time, the fields in 
wmault are more completely 
rated, the lands are not per- 
ted to lie fallow, the country 
become more populous, and 
nllages increaſing, draw near- 
w each other. The States of 
ant and Namur meditate by a 
lar law to circumſcribe the ex- 
i of farms in theſe provinces. 
kt part of Brabant which is call- 
te Walloon Brabant, is a coun- 
alt into large farms, and from 
teireumſtance is leſs populous, 
| more imperfectly cultiv ted, 
other parts of that province 
te the ſmall farms obtain. 

l contrary practice has for ſome 
paſt prevailed in England, 
che number of ſmall farms 
> "Wſſiminiſhed, and where the pro- 


lad ors of eſtate- have in frequent 
"© acces adopted the plan of lay- 
Im 

pet ſm l farms into one large 


k. Agriculture has not profit- 
by this alteration, The glebe, 
ted in its tillage where a lingie 
fer graſps a large extent of 
b, has not yielded more abund- 
tarveſts ; and the markets, leſs 
ly provided in ſome important 
res, miſs that ſupply which 
J were accuſtomed to draw from 
wall farms. The populouſneſs 
de country has fallen. While 
manſion of the great farmer has 
more oſtentatiouſly, thoſe nu- 
Ws tenements that were ſcat- 
| through the fields, or that 
led the chearful green, have 
peared, and the deſerted vil- 


4 ſong. The ancient tenant, 
a7 no occupation in the fields 
he has ſpent his youth, and 
aring, as a mercenary, to 
I that land which he former- 
ned, forſakes his native ſhore, 
e's with his family another 


1 * 


tas furniſhed a theme for the 
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climate where his induſtry may be 
better requited. Other diſadvan- 
tages may be numbered, that have 
flawed from this practice. Let it 
be remarked as an article of ſome 
moment, that the firm and inde- 
ndent ſpirit of a bold peaſant 
is better nouriſhed among that ra 
of men by whom ſmall farms are 
occupied, than among ſervile la- 
bourers who pertorm the taſks of 
huſbandry is large farms. 

The country of Waſs, a diſtrict 
lying ng OY northern bank of 
the Scheld below Ghent (the ſcene 
antiently of wars between the 
Counts of Flanders and of Holland, 
and through which in latter times 
the Prince of Parma, in the memor- 
able fiege of Antwerp, drew a ca- 
nal that ſtill remains), is the pride 
of Flanders in reſpect of culture 
and population. Yet the {oil of the 
count:y of Waſs is in minx parts 
ungra eful, and equals not in ge- 
neral the goodneſs of ſoil of other 
parts of Flanders: but, divided in- 
to ſlender heritages, and parcelled 
out into ſmall firms that often do 
not exceed twenty acres, fertilized 
by rich manure, and ſubdued by 
the unceaſing labour of the peaſant, 
who here, imitating the gardener's 
{kill, applies the ſpade and the hoe, 
no leſs than the plough, to the cul- 
ture of his narrow Rela, this diſ- 
trict ſurpaſſes all the tracts of this 
fruitful region in the abund.nce of 
its crops. A vaſt population is 
found in this territory, whoſe 
villages are equal to large cities, 
St, Nicholas, and Lockeren, vil- 
lages of the county of Waſs, con- 
tain each not leſs than 10, ooo in- 
habitants, 

The Province of Flanders, now 
ſo cultivated, wore anciently a far 
different aſpect. The vaſt foreſt 


of the Ardennes, of which there . 


ate yet ſome ſlender remains here 
M in 
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in the pleaſant wood of Wynendale 
and other ſmaller woods, then over- 
ſpread all that region: the firſt 

ounts of Flanders, on account of 
the deep foreſts that covered their 
domain, were named the foreſters 
of Flanders. Marſhes alſo and ſtag- 
nant waters abounded. A moiſt 
ſky added to the natural kumidity 
of the ſoil; and the Scheld and o- 
ther rivers, as yet unreſtrained by 
dykes, and keeping no certain bed, 
overflowed the level face of the 
country. 

Agriculture and the art of man 
have wrought the mighty change 
that is now ſeen. The monks, who 
in early times united ruſtic labour 
with contemplation and prayer, in- 
troduced the firll rude tillage. Thoſe 
fertile fields that ſurround the mo- 
naſtic houſes were in their ori, inal 
ſtate wild and ſavage tracts, that 
were cleared of their woods, and 
ſubdued to culture by religious 
hands, The violence of a barba- 
rous age reſpected the labour of 
holy men : feudal lords beheld with 
ſurprize the effefs of induſtry, and 
lands were beſtowed on the monaſ- 
teries, as the charters by which 
they are granted exprefs, that they 
might be rendered fruitful by the 
{kill of the monks. "The fathers of 
the convent, extending their lands 
and gainivg new fields from the 
wilderneſs, aſſociated other hands 
in their toil; and around the mo- 
naſtery roſe frequent cottages, the 
habitations of labourers, the be- 

inning of 72 2 villages, and 
— 4 of flouriſhing cities. 
Agriculture thus introduced b 
the monks, a rapid progrefs 
as the yoke of feudal appeoBon be · 
came ſighter, and as the peaſants 
acquired privileges, by which they 
were ſecured from the violence of 
their Lords. The cities of Flan- 
ders rifing in trace and arts, afford- 


5 


ed a great encouragement to ac 
culture. The merchant, adre 
turous in commerce, by which 
was enriched, exerted the ſame « 
terpriſing ſpirit in cultivation: t 
nobles, that they might proc) 
thoſe luxuries which the comme 
of the cues preſented, turned th 
care to the improvement of th 
demeſnes; and the huſbandm 
who in the large conſumption 
crouded cities — a ready m 
ket for the produce of his fe! 
was tempted on that account to 
double h's induſtry. The Prin 
alſo beheld the progreſs of this 
ful art with peculiar favour; 3 
the Counts of Flanders, as it is! 
beſtowed rewards on thoſe who 4 
celled in agriculture, Already 
the twelfth century, the deep 
reſts of Flanders were cut do 
and the foil laid open to the ray: 
the ſun : ſpacious canals were to! 
ed, which, whilſt they draired 
laads, opened the communica! 
of the country. The Scheld, e 
pelled to yield up fruittul fiel.'s 
had long bren hidden under 
wave, was reſtrained by dykes, 
obliged to keep a certain bed, Fl 
ders bee me the moſt cultivated 
moſt fertile domain ef Europe; 
thaugh ſhe has fince been it 
by other nations her praiſe has 
fallen. England, where tillage 
long in an imperfect ſtate, 
which took from this country 
ſons of huſbandry xs well 2 
other arts, far ſurpaſſing Flax 
in commerce and manufactures, 
not yet ſurpaſſed her in agricult 
Liberty, which firſt animated 
induſtry of the huſbandman in: 
parts, fu ſuſtains his labov's. 
reſent ſovereign, by acts that 
gnal luſtre to his reign, {ct 
promote agriculture in other 
of his wide empire, by the eu 
chiſement of the peaſants fow 


aul bondage in which they have 
1 long kept by the nobles. A 
exttention GW not been nceded in 
country, where the peaſant, no 
; than the lord, poſſeſſes rights 
t may not be invaded with im- 
ny, and where tho'e feudal ſer- 
mies, that ſtill ditgrace ſome 
ns of this iſland, have been long 
own. Con'cious of his pri- 
kres, the Flemiſh pe ſant reſumes 
toils, nor repines whilſt the 
„ ſecure to him his property in 
x fell which he cultivates. The 
bn that renews his labours brings 
b along the appointed days of 
pt and recreation, A religion 
tulgent to her votaries gld- 
5 kim with her returning holi - 
% that are accompanied by 
pris and games, and exerciſes, 
ſecrated by long uſage, The 
re -Meſſe, or feſtival of the 
nt who is the patron of the pa- 
church, diſſolves all the vil 
t in mirth and oblivion of care, 
the jocund neighbourhood ex- 
bits thoſe feſlive ſcenes, which 


ler pencil of the Plemiſh painter 
es, WF io often ſought to imitate, Re- 
. Fd by this remiſſion of toil, the 


kndman riſes more vigorous to 
rue his taſks, and the year is 
ned with plenty by his re- 
ved activity : 

All the various kinds of grain 


ultivared happily in this coun- 
"ry; Years of ſcarcity that affect 
parts cf Europe are little 
(a Wn here, where the crops of 
nes, nary ſeaſons yield a much 


er ſtore than the ſubſiſtence of 
nhabitants, though numerous, 
ures, and where the exportation 
pan to other countries leſs for- 
a, forms a principal branch of 
Werce, The flax of Flanders 
"ly ſupplies to that province 
chief manufacture, but yields 
profitable article of traffic 
ther nations. Many valu- 
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able plants adapted to various uſes 
are raiſed with ſucceſs: tobacco 
may be ranked among theſe plants : 
legumes and all the tribe of eſeu- 
lent roots grow in abundance, and 
have lent to England moſt of her 
vegetables of that claſs, Vines 
were formerly trained in Flanders 
and Brabant ; but the vine, leſs 
grateful to the planter's care, has 
given y to products that are bet - 
ter ſuited to the clime and foil, and 
in which the huſbandman finds a 
greater advantage. 

Agriculture, whilſt it ſupplies 
materia's to commerce aud manu- 
facture, is alſo more permanent than 
either, and affords a more ſolid ba- 
hs of national proſperity, The 
manufactures of Louvain have f.il- 
ed, and the trade of Antwerp is fal- 
len ; but the fields of Flanders keep 
a conſtant fertility. Agriculture 
alſo enrertains a race of men, tem- 
p*rate, hardy, fimple, that with- 
ſtand the attacks of luxury, and 
among whom virtue lingers long; 
when corruption has gained the 
other ranks of the ſtate, Even in 
te improved ſtate which huſbandry 
has attained in this iſland, England 
has Will cauſe to make it a reproach 
to her inhabitants, that they have 
not enough reſpected agriculture, 
and that, intent on colonies and fo- 
reign poſſethons, they have neglec · 
ted the dug improvement of her ſoil, 
the beſt ſource of wealth. Hence, 
while a defective tillage is found in 
many places, and while in other 
parts valt trats of ground are yet 
unſubdued by the plough, her na- 
tives have paſſed zato foreign climes, 
where themſelves with their indut- 
try have been loſt to the pare-t 
country, or where, with impaired 
health, and too often with impaired 
virtue, they have acquired Indian 

old, returning to advance the reign 


of luxury at home, and extend the 


corruption of a ſliding age. 
N 
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46 Win not the queſtion 

about luxury, reduced to 
its ele: ents, like thoſe other q eſ- 
tions which [ have touched upon 
hitherto, preſent conſequences dia- 
metrically oppoſite to thoſe idcas 
which perhaps are yet too common, 
only beeauſe they have not been 
thoroughly examined? Methinks I 
have advanced one ſtep towards the 
folution of the problem, by prov- 
ing (if J have proved it) that the 


tax laid on that pretended monſter, 


luxury, is in fact the moſt oppreſ- 
five for the people, on account of 
the following effects, from which 
the impoſt cannot be freed. 

« Firſt, if that tax leſſens the 
conſumption of the article taxed, 
proviſion muſt be made, by a freth 
tax, for the deficit in the firſt, 
which nevertheleſs has already de- 
prived of ſuſtenance, thoſe who de- 
rived it only from that article of 
conſumption annihilated by the 
tax. 
« Secondly, if the rage for the 
article taxed, gets the better of the 
rigour of the tax, or in other words, 
of the abſurd diſproportion thereby 
eſtabliſhed between the real and 
nominal value of at article, the 
land proprietor has no other re- 
ſource left, whereby to provide for 
the tax, and for the reſt of his 
ſtanding expences, than to raiſe the 

rices of his commodities accord- 
ingly ; and the poor, whoſe con- 
ſumption has not been taxed, pays 
dearer, nevertheleſs, for his bread, 
and for all that he conſumes be- 
ſides, whilſt the tax laid on luxury 
alone, is pleaded by all the capita» 
liſts as a pretence for not increaſing 
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the _ of labour amongſt t 
people they employ. 

& Thirdly, if the little prir 
calculations, of which J have ſp 
ken, did not rectify (as I contet 
they do by degrees, and as th 
ought to do ſooner) the miſtakes 
the grand calculations in the a 
miniſtration of finances; tha! is 
ſay, if the land proprietor did u 
increa e the price of his commo 
ties, in proportion as the rax be: 
heavy on that article of Juxy 
which he ſtill perſiſts to conſumt 
it would appear fill more heine 
in the eyes of the moraliſt; f 
thoſe artificers who, without 
morſe, without a bluſh, ſhot 
employ themſelves in the work 
ſatan, of which the conſumpt! 
ſhould continue the ſamg, wo 
ſubfiſt undiſturbed in peace 3 
plenty on that "uy work, whit 
a conſiderable number of ſeruy 
lous artiſans, employed hitherto 
articles free from cenſure, but 
which the conſumption ſhould l 
decreaſed by the counterblow 
the taxes on luxury, would n 
ſcandalouſly be left ſtarving 
unemployed, 

6 IT ſhall now inſpect the qu 
tion more minutely ; for all I ha 
ſaid hitherto is not ſo much an 2 
logy for luxury, as an expoſit 
of the inconveniencies attend 
its being made the principal 0) 
of taxation: I beg to be excuſes 
1 grow unwillingly more tan 
in my ſtyle, when the digit) 
the ſubject ſeems to require ont 


ſuitable dignity in the manner — 1 
treating it. nn, 0 
« It is the quality of the —_ 
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kt determines the diviſion of its 
yducts : however ungratetul the 
al, the man who cultivates it, 
kt deducts what is neceſſary for 
ks ſubſiſtence, and a trifle more ; 
te reſt is divided amongit the 
udlord and ſome others, tor one 
won or another admitted to a 
re, This diviſion, det-rmined 
the moſt general quality of the 
nd, brings down the proprietor, 
bo farms out his -ſtate, to about 
x third of its productions, and 
Kuces nearly to the | ke propor- 
mn, thoſe who are — ans o in 
ting them from the bolom of 
earth. 
n order therefore to e nſume 
nuch as 80 men, the proprietor 
ut have a landed effate capable 
ring food to 240; and out of 
tle 240, 169 muſt be provided 
before the proprietor can think 
dis own conſumption. Conſe- 
atly, it would be unreaſonable 
call him to any other account 
a for that portion which he has 
ed: but I readily ſubſcribe to 
necefſity of having that account 
uned with the utmoſt rigour, 
re the object is to juitify the diſſi- 
bon of ſo conſiderable a ſurplus, 
lince the employment of that 
Jlus, well aſcertained, will give 
uhcient lig't on the employ- 
it of the other parts of the re- 
we, which by that means it will 
leleſs to examin-, 
* The higheſt pitch of extra- 
ance, in point of luxury, is, 
md contradiction, that which, 
de ſm.lleſt  potible compaſs, 
ns the largeſt quantity, as 
the greateſt perfect on of 
r. and of a labour the moſt 
wo deſtroy, 
et us ſuppoſe a man who, to 
ey o being pofle:ied of ſuch 
mele, ſhould join that of ſee- 


wnttantly at work all thoſe 


LUXURY. [181] 
hands which muſt be employed to 
complete it; ſuch a fincy never 
produces any other effect, but that 
of tertiating or dou ling the price 
of things The patriarchs of old, 
buſied and amuled themſelves, no 
doubr, in ſetting to work thoſe 
whom they enabled to eat; they 
lived too ncar the time when man 
was condemned to labour, to main- 
tain them in idleneſs. The modern 
patriarch of whom I am ſpeaking, 
provided with a pound weight of 
flax, which cos him fix pence, di- 
vides it among tw: nty-five working 
people, who give it every prepara- 
tion n-ceflary to anſwer he pur- 
poſe it is i»tended for. After an 
en:ire month of the moſt flaviſh 
precautions, the moſt minute de- 
ta lo, a thread, hardly perceptible 
to the naked eye, preſents to the 
warm imagination t he proprietor, 
the idea of the chef-d'ceuvre of 
which this thread is to be the foun- 
dation ; after four or five months 
more, devoted to the moſt patient 
and aſſiduous induſtry, he is at lait 
ut in poſſeſſion of ſome flips of 
ace, weighing in all four or five 
drachms, picked out and ſorted, 
thanks to the laſt refinement of art, 
from that pound of flax which had 
coſt ſix pence, Five pence three 
farthings, and a few fractions, are 
then, it ſeems, in the ſtricteſt cal- 
culation, the only real loſs—the 
only devaſtation which is oecaſioned 
by luxury carried to the higheſt 
puch of extravagance ; and this 
loſs is compenſated by ſome very 
cur ous pieces of workmanſhip, 
which it is impoſhb to value at 
leſs than 2271. 10s. being the a- 
mount of 4550 days work at 12d. 
paid to each of the twemy-hve 
working people, who have owed 
their ſubiſtence, for fix months, to 
that pretended inutility. Among ſt 
all the paſſions with which provi- 
M 3 done 
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dence has been pleaſed to gratify 
the rich for the advantage of the 
poor, name me only one that occa- 
ſions leſs devaſtation, and main- 
tains a greater number of indigent 
perſons, than luxury carried to ex- 
ceſs. O ye rigid men, who have 
left off wearing lace, join with me 
who have leit it off too, —join with 
me in teaching thoſe who continue 
to wear it, how many of their 
brethren they nouriſh without 
knowing it! Make them virtuous 
by teaching them, that in order to 
be ſo, they need only do, from a 
ſentiment of humanity, what hi- 
therto perhaps they have done 
through a motive of puerile vanity, 
or from a principle of oſtentation, 
which, when conſidered, needs to 
be conſidered with ſome indul- 
gence. 

« Another aſped, whimſical 
enough perhaps, but by no means 
foreign to the title of this pam- 
phlet, woull be that under which 
we ſhould view thoſe prodigies of 
art and patience, 'as the work not 
only of twenty-five artificers who 
were bulied upon it for ſix months, 
but alſo of twelve or fifteen huſ- 
bandmen whoſe exillence and la- 
bour were indiſpenſable for the 
ſuſtenance, during the ſame time, 
of the twenty-five labouring people 
employed in that great work.. 
A peeviſh man would perhaps ex- 
claim, Was it indeed worth while 
to be born, if all ends with this 
life?“ —And yet, even in this caſe, 
thread-lace ought not to be pro- 
ſcribed ; it was not worth while 
indeed to come into the world, 
ſolely to make lace; but, once 
born, we muſt work at ſomething, 
in order to bear, without — 
every inſtant even of a life which 
ſhould not require lace- making for 
its ſupport: as to the nature ot the 
work, let us not find fault with that 
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of others, before we juſtly eſtima 
our own. + + + Can we find mat 
of our fellow-creatures, who 
their death- bed are able to ſhe 
the work of their whole life.. 
worth the ſmalleſt ſhred of lace the 
in being ? 

© After this ſingle inſtance 
luxury, by which twenty-five m 
are fed during fix months att 
expence of another, by da ly 
ducing his revenue from 80 to; 
I think that, without being an e 
thuſiaſt or declaimer, it would 
difficult, even for a good man, 
the right ſenſe of the word, 
withſtand the pleaſure (althouy 
perhaps rather of the miſchierd 
kind) of obſerving that little me 
is wanted beyond two ſuch fanc 
as we have ſtated, to bring 
CO reduced in the or: 
rom 240 ſhillings to 80, and th 
from 80 to 55- to bring him, 
ſay, exactly to the level of : 
cultivator, whom he has brov; 
down to gd, or 1cd, and cf the! 
chanic on whom he has beſtou 
11d, or 12d, however, I am 
ling to allow him 24 for his : 
perſonal, and daily conſumpt 
Twenty-four pence ! will it bet: 
„ What ſignifies being fo rich, 
conſume ſo little!“ Yes, twen 
four pence ; and this is by m 
too much, if we deduct, 35 
ought, from the price of each 
tiele ſuppoſed to be conſumes 
the rich, the ſum that remiil!s 
the hands of the pilferers 
kinds, who ſtand, unknown to! 
between him and that arc 
How! what ſay you ther to! 
plate of green peas which co! 
, or 10 guineas!—But, Y 8 


friend the conſumer of green 5 ab 
if you knew how many pili. ralu 
conceals, of whom you hare * 
the leaſt idea! if you knew 0 i 


many wents it has ſuppl 


„e, how many indulgences of 
nury it has procured to others, 
Lore it found its way to the table 
m epicure, or of an oſtentatious 
1! Let us try to enumerate 
n: workers of mines and uar- 
„ maſons, carpenters. glaziers, 
liers, lock-ſmicth-, Engliſh, and 
beech ſailors for the common- ſpice 
ue; Dutch ſeamen, for the more 
cous kinds, ſhips of war of the 
re powers, indiſpenſable for the 
teftion ot the merchantmen 
loyed on thoſe objects; woud- 
ers in Sweden, fſail-cloth wea- 
»in Ruſſia; ſhip builders, pilots, 
mirals of the three nations, huſ- 
men buſi:d in the tour parts 
the world in procuring food for 
knflves, in order to prepare 
vl or all thoſe wood-fellers, gla- 
s, admirals, &c. excluſive of 
& Dutch gardener, and the French 
wk who alone can worthily crown 
E mn ghty operation. — Imagina- 
n loſes itſelt in that ſingle plate 
green peas, How many re- 
ions from 16 pence to 8, and 
ms to 4, have been required to 
Mcuce it! It is inconceivable that 
hhould not ſell for more than 
on 8 guineas ;—but if each of 
de pilterers above mentioned 
les back the ſmall portion by 
uch he has increaſed the intrinſie 
ue of the article -- O ye, who 
u have ſwallowed up 50 pro- 
nes, in order to ea', without 
*g guilty of extravagance, that 
a of green peas, and who flatter 
uſclves with the idea of having 
dumed on that day fifty or ſixty 
ns worth, learn and reflect 
wcetorward, without remorſe and 


con. . 

eon vanity, that you have not 

above half one penny, the 
| 

er” alue of any other diſh of 

re WW which you might have ſub- 


ry to the peas you have con- 
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„ Scrutinize, in the ſame manner, 
your wearing ap arel ; chooſe, like 
a child, what pleaſes moſt the eyes 
of the body; or, like a faſtuous 
man, all that is moſt impoling to 
the eyes of the imagination; or, 
miſer-like, that which coſts leaſt 
money; or, in fine, like a man of 
ſenſe, what your means or your 
taſte incline you to wear; the differ- 
ence, as to eſſentials, is little or 
none, It cannot be poſitively 
uſſerted, that your conſumption will 
be more or leſs conſiderable in one 
than in the other caſe ; but recol- 
lect that thread lace, for which you 
could not pay lefs than 22;l. 108. 
becauſe there ſtand between you 
and the pound of flax from which 
it has been extracted, 35 or 
intermediate pilferers, to be fed 
during {ix months; — this lace, 
howe« er, in ſpite of that extrava- 
gant price, cou'd not, as you have 
ſeen, be ſet down to account a- 
mongſt the articles of your real and 
perſonal conſumption, for more 
than ſix pence, ſuppoſed to be the 
intrinac value of a pound weight 
of flax, which has gone through 
ſo many hands to be converted into 
lace, Now, on this principle, _= 
might be wrapped in lace from 
head to fort : and your entire 
mummy, inſtead of preſenting to 
the eye of a ſworn appraiſer a con- 
ſumption of 30 or 4-,0001. would 
in th's inſtant of its higheſt ſplen- 
dor, only preſent him with a de- 
vaitation of 2colb. of flax, ſacrificed 
to decorate that mummy, or to 


hide its defets,—And as the ob- 


jet would be 20-1b. of flax, the 
value of which 1s fully known b 
the number of people to whom it 
would afford ſupport, inſtead of 
dealing ſo lightly as I did with a 
fingle pound, when I introduced 
my patriarch, the appraiſer would 
reckon with you rigorouſly; be 
AM 4 would 
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would conſider, that in the hands 
of the arts, no part of the works ot 
the creation can be loſt; that, as 
it is their triumph, ſo it is their 
duty, to divide into 10, 20, or 30 
parts, whatever requires ſuch a di- 
viſion, in order that each may re- 
ceive the degree of utility 6f which 
it is ſuſceptible, and which the 
arts are bound to account for to 
ſociety: the 22 would then 
carry you to the lace-merchant, in 
order to lay before you ten diffe- 
rent ſorts of an inferiur lace, taken 
from parts choſen ſucceſſively after 
that which ſerves you for a wrap- 

r, and deſcending (till from pil- 
ery to pilfery, he would at laſt 
invei;.le you in the cabins of ſome 
pretended wretch, where he would 
ſhew you the quantity of coarſe 
and ſubſtantial ſhirts, neceſſary to 
reach you that 3 or Alb. of flax, at 
the moſt, are the only poflible de- 
vaſtations your mummy can be re- 
proached with, as two ſhillings are 
the only expence your vanity can 
boaſt of in the 5 or z0, l. which 
you could preſume to have con- 
ſumed. 

« Yet, let us grant ſomething to 
the pretended importance ol being 

ſſeſſed of 500 properties, each of 
them ſufficient to the ſupport of 
one man. I ſhall accordinyly ſup- 


= you to be habitually ciothed 


thoſe ſtuffs, which, to the rich- 
neſs of the materials that compoſe 
them, join the perſection of wor k- 
manſhip, (which concerns you, as 
= have ſeen, in no other light, 
ut that of either a b-nevolent, or 
an unintertional provider for the 
neceſſary conſumption of the la- 
bouring man) ;—but tolb. of filk, 
as they come out of nature's hands, 
are not worth zo ſhillings ;—with- 
out enquiring why they may then 
be valued at zo ſhillings, bring all 
the other parts of your dels to 


the touchſtone I have furniſh 
you with ; confider, that if yo 
wear the ſame coat every day, 
would he far from being worn 0: 
at the end of the year, —and ho 
far it would be of courſe fro 
ſtanding tor two or three pence i 
the account of your daily conſumy 
tion ;—add thereto your real u 
perſonal waſtings in coals, wood 
matum, eflen-es, elixirs, &c. v 
ued after the ſame principle: — 
what a diſtance you till rema 
from the 24 pence I have grantg 
you for conſumption ! — And 
not ſay that you renew your cc 
every ſeaſon ;—had you ſuall we 
up 5cco inſtead of 500 properiie 
and ſhould you change coat 
every day, your real conſumptiq ue 
would not be the greater for 1 
would not your valet de chambr 
to whom you ſhould have give 
that ſuit of cloaths, for which 5. 
had = 40 guineas, and u hid 


you had worn only once ;—»0 me 
not, I fay, your valet de chan eh 
ſell it for 15 guineas to an ß 
cloarhs-man, who would get Fu y 
for it from a trolling player er 


Be pleaſed now to trace that au 
from Paris to Liſle, ro rufe 
Dreſden, Poland, kuſlia ; fee hd 
many people will get a livelihod 
by carrying it about; how maqerhj 
guineas it will bring to the trar nd ou: 
ling Roſcius, who will ſhine in Wet of 
many countries at your expencannm 
reflect on the revolutions which! 
elegance of that dreſs will 0:cadn.b1, 
in the modes at Peterſburgh; b 


many draugbtſmen, embroere 

workjng people of all forts, mo 
be employed and fed, (thanks BM era 
your luxury), in copying ende 
maſſer- piece of taſte and fancy F ſy 
his is not all; you might | r moe 
bably, at the end of 15 "zh 
meet again in Paris with the 1 ſom, 


ſuit, cut into ſmall pieces, ” *in f 


„ - 


ads of ſome ladies of the firſt 
al, bufily engaged in unweaving 
u rags, to ſend, as ſoon as poſſible, 
precious relics of your ſeem- 
ay ſpoiled cloaths, to Lyons, 
here ten workmen are waiting 
purival, to get bread by reſtoring 
it a great part of its former 
ve, under another form. And 
w «ould preſume to have con- 
dit? - The work of God is 
ſo eafily deſtroyed, nor his 
kreficence ſo eaſily concentered. 
« Was it worth being ſo rich, to 
nlume ſo little? 
« Where you to ſay, Is it worth 
dle to commit an injuſtice in or- 
* grow rich, when we can con- 
but ſo little, and when the 
ans are ſo numerous of pilfering 
lawfully all that is wanted for 
mumption ? I could then under- 
nd you ;—bur 'fince you are in 
[ſon of 500 properties without 
ving been guilly of injuſtice ; it 
bmething to reflect that they are 
ully to you, the ſource of num- 


u your power to render worthy 
x rational being: and, as the 
tinuance of thoſe enjoyments 
ends entirely on the health and 
U ſtrength of ſo many others 
dare to contribute thereto, it 1s 
vething to be conſcious that we 
u our own pleaſures in the in- 
et of others; it is ſomething to 
kf, that theſe pleaſures are a 
gentle mean, deviſed moſt 
bly by an univerſal watch- 
els, to induce you to provide 
leſtitute of every thing, with 
modicum of goods which was 
* granted to them, and which, 
enheleſs, being neceſſary for 
' ſuſtenance, is ſufficient to 
moderation, and prevents their 
07 the pri vation of all the reſt : 
" ſomething to reflect, that you 


K in fact 50, 100, 500 perhaps 
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of your brethren, amongſt whom 
the e are 1c, 15, 30, as well fed 
as yourſelf, ſince they live on what 
comes from your table. As to the 
other, whole faces you will never 
ſee, fince ſome of them are at be- 
kin, in Arabia, at Conſtantinople, 
and other in rance Kuſſia, &c. 
be aſſured that, with much leſs 
meat than you, but more bread, 
potatoes, or rice, and a few gl.fſes 
of an acid liquor, the i.'ea of which, 
whilſt I venture to ſpeak of it, is 
enough to criſp all your nerves, 
they are as contented, as happy as 
you, becauſe they conſume, with- 
out any reflection, without any ſo- 


. licitude for the morrow, all they 


want, in order to view that mor- 
row with the ſame tranquillity. 
Would it not be unjuſt in that 
Being, who weigheth the moun- 
tains in a balance, if there were, 
amongſt men, one condition more 


unfortun te than another? Would 


he not be unjuſt, if amongſt men, 
there were one condition more 


nes enjoy ments which you have bleſſed than another? I ſuppoſe, in- 


deed, that there exiſts a Being, 
who weigheth the mountains in a 
balance, as others have ſuppoſed 
that there is a future life, where 
happineſs is more viſibly equal; 
and I have hitherto ventured upon 
ſo many ſuppolitions!—yet I would 
beg leave to offer one more, relat- 
ing, though indirectly perhaps, to 
to the object now under conſider- 
ation ; but this ſhall be the laſt: I 
will aſk (upon the ſuppolition that 
there really exiſts a Being, not only 
Eſtimator, Moderator, but Creator 
alſo of all that thinks, wiſhes, and 
can be happy) yes, I preſume 
to aſk, whether the created being, 
capable of conceiving the idea of 
giving immortality to the creature 
capable of wiſhing tor it, of foſter- 
ing the hopes, and feeling the 
value cf it, would not be 4 
an 
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than the Creator himſelf, if the Cre- 
ator had not conceived ſuch an idea ? 
I freely confeſs, that I ſhould 
think myſelf better than the Creator, 
bad the Creator conceived ſuch an 
idea without putting it execution. 
Ino return to the point which 
requires no kind of ſuppoſition, I 
mean the real conſumption, —Let 
us paſs from that very inſignificant 
poſſeſſor of 500 properties, to the 
reateſt monarch upon earth.— 
What difference is there between 
his conſumption and that of the 


+ » 


meaneſt of his ſubjects?— He has 


the choice of every thing, ſuch is 


the ne plus ultra of his power: 


three, four, or five pounds weight 
of nouriſhing food, are really as 
ſufficient for the one as they are ne- 
ceſſary to the other ;—and on all 
points, what 1s the object that pro- 
cures to the monarch either advan- 


tage or pleaſure, the price of which 


as paid by him, were it even of 
fourfold the value, is not exactly 
compoſed, both of the amount of 
the ſuſtenance that was neceflary to 


on NOVELTY. 


of a ſum which will infallibly 
for other productions, which m 
be purchaſed to forward new ones 
from which the people will e 
ſtantly have deducted their nece 
ries, before they are permitted 
ſatisfy the ſuperfluitics, the lu 

of any wholoever ?—Su.h 
that never-ending ſcrew, that ad 
able chain, which nothing can 
or break, unleſs it be the inſan 
of a monſter, who ſhould rec: 
that ſourfold price, and bury it 1 
der ground, leſt it ſhould pr 
uſeful to ſociety.— That wretch y 
very conſiſtent with his feelin 
who wiſhed the Roman peopl: 
have but one head, that he mi 
exterminate the whole nation a 
lingle blow; but the phenix u 
ever riſe from its aſhes; and! 
manity, with all her reſources, te 
her rights, would be reproduq nn 
from the very ſtones, were it 
ſible that not a ſingle head ſho 
eſcape the ſword of that con ne 
being who might wifh to cut M ene 
all off.“ 


the production of that object, and v5 
mn 

oy t bh 
REFLECTIONS on NOVELTY. * 

[From the 4th Number of the Teirzez, in the GENTTIE Ass) * 
MAGAZINE.] * 2 


Eo quod 
Illecebris erat et grata novitate mo- 
randus. | 
Spectator. Ho. 
For novelty alone, he knew, could 
charm 
The lawleſs crowd. Francis. 


6 O treat on a ſubject, in the 

FT purſuit of which the moſt 
eminent writers of modern ages 
have been fruſtrated, is certainly 


no very eaſy or trivial undertak 
and may ſeem to require more 
lities and more experience thi 
mere Trifler can poſſibly have 
tained, But in an age when 
bliſhed principles are receive 
ther as a burden than an advant 
to ſociety; when faſhion and 
vention are become the grand bat, 
pics of meditation and emploi al ; 
when the leaſt attempt toward: 
revival of antiquated and forgd 

| cullo 


lms, the ſimpleſt diſcovery of 
amuſements, or the propaga- 
of ſuch as are not univer ally 
wn, meet with the moſt liberal 
ards and acknowledgments from 
rank and ſtation; in ſuch an 
I ſay, ſome thoughts upon the 
et of Novelty may not 
nd totally impertinent, though 
pported by that claim which 
ud chiefly recom mend them. 
«Novelty, like commodities of 
xy ſort, becomes more or leſs 
ible according to its greater or 
i degree of ſcarcity, and conti- 
to loſe part of its influence as 
inventions become more com- 
n, and variety is enjoyed with 
er frequency, In thoſe dark 
z of the world when arts and 
ces ſerved no other jars 
n to gratify the appetites of an 
want monarch, or to conſume 
bole lives of his ſubjects in the 
templation of what they knew 
thing more of, except the mere 
lence, without the moſt feeble 
empts to cultivate or render them 
cable to the ends of moral in- 
ons or natural appearances. 
relty may be ſaid to have been 
ts bioheſt pitch of infection. So 
e were arts and ſciences known 
hoſe days, that the diſcovery of 
thing new, though never ſo 
ul, excited their attention al- 
it to a degree of enthuſiaſm ; 
to ignorant were the people of 
Nation, and their genius fo in- 
fable of exertion, that they ad- 
d it more for its rarity than its 
Wralue, Having no idea of the 
tations of any machine already 
wructed to their hands, nor how 
neonſtruction was produced, they 
ud not poſſibly place any value 
tat, the mere exiſtence of which 
all they could comprehend. 
e moſt they could preſume to 
Was to ſhew- their apparent 
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knowledge and real regard, by re- 
maining fixed in a ſtate of amaze- 
ment and ſtupidity, without ones 
enquiripg in what manner, or ta 
what purpoſe, ſo wonderful a piece 
of mechaniſm had been wrought. 
It was the amuſement of monarchs, 
to toy and dally with that which 
was the admiration of their ſub» 
jects, When the Europeans firſt 
introduced locks and keys into 
America, the Virginian king was 
ſo ſtruck with the oddneſs of the 
phænomenon, that it was his con- 
ſtant employment, for ſome time, 
to turn the key, and become door- 
keeper to his attendants : but, when 
arts and ſcicnces began to flouriſh 
more diffuſely over the whole globe, 
they became the objects of more 
eireumſpect attention; the folly 
and ignorance of preceding ages 
was now beginning to wear off, an 

there was manifeſtly to be ſeen in 
every new diſcovery ſomething that 
called for enquiry, and demanded 
analyſis. What was diſcovered in 
this led to the diſcovery of ſome- 
thing more myſterious, and of 
greater conſequence; till, at length, 
the whole body of philoſophy was 
laid open, its contents examined, 
the thread of its myſteries unravell- 
ed, and its truths expoſed to pub- 
lic circumſpection. By this means 
Novelty is become more common 
and leſs ſtriking. It muſt be ſome- 
thing of the greateit importance, 
and ſomething of the moſt extra- 
ordinary nature, that can now ex- 
cite the public curioſity; I mean, 
that can affect every individual 
cqually alike ; tor taſlvons are con- 
tinually changing ; manners and 
cuſtoms depend totally upon the 
fancy and uhimſies of the court: 
but revolutions of this ſort are not 
of equal moment to all ranks of 
people; the great alone are ſubject 
to them, and to theſe I ſhall very 
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fparingly allude. The late rage of 
ballooning, which had ſpread it elf 
beyond even th- nations of Europ, 
begins now to 'be appeated: every 
ſecret of the art is explo:ed, and 
every principle that actuated the 
powers of this wonderful bubble is 
ren ered common to the molt igno- 
rant beholder. Yet nothing at is 
firſt appearance met with ſuch uni- 
verſal attention; nor was the in- 
ventor unworthily 1ewarced : and 
I am forry to remark, that ſo cele 

brated a nurſery of the arts and 
ſciences, as that Univerſity of which 

J have the honour to be a member, 
ſhould degra.ie itſelf ſo far as to 
ſuffer ſueh ingenious and truly phi- 
loſophic merit as that of Mr. Sad- 
ler's to lie undiſtinguiſhed by any 
fingle mark of eſeem, or even at- 
tention. The improvement of an 
invention of ſ: ch a nature, though 
at preſent ſo imperfect, may lead 
to the diſcovrery of ſumeth ng more 
conſideruble, eſpecially when inge- 
nuity and ambition concur in the 
purſuit of one grand end. For an 
ambition ſo highly laudable as this 
muſt be, rai'es in our minds a de- 
fire, which, if it once calls for gra- 
tification, wil! never be reliſted, nor 
ought we to reſiſt a paſſion which 

may tend to produce ſuch great and 
uſeful ſervices. In eve'y inſtance, 
this paſſion of nove'ty may eaſily 
be prove to be not leſs uſeful than 

conſiderable. Genius, however 
dep:effed by accident r inclination, 

muſt at one time or cther, be ex- 
erted A ſtate of indol: nce and 
ſolici:ude can no lnger be endured 

when once the paltions are called 

forth by che force of example, or 
the hove- of encouragement, The 

warblins of birds, the f lling of 
caſcades, and all the vari ty of ru- 

ral enjoy mess. be.om either nav- 

feo s or t- tail mſipid, when on: e 

tie chum of Novelty has raitcd 
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our defies, and its pleaſures 9 
manded gratification, It is tr 
that ſolitude and quiet are the me 
effectual r1equilites for diving ! 
the N of profound lit: 
ture; but «hile they improre t 
underſtanding, and favour the p 
ſuits after real know edge, gen 
and taſte are left at a diſtance 
hind. The man of the wor 
who has travelled through moſt 
the countrics in Europe, and ca 
fully obſerved the difference þ 
tween their manners and cuſtom 
has ranged from tavern to tavi 
from coftee-houſe to coffee-hoy 
and indulged himſelf with the g 
tification of every enjoyment 
life, from the pomp and ſpi nd 
of St. James's, to the privacy a 
humility of the “ ſtraw-bui!t cot 
may be able to temper his geni 
— direct his taſte to a degree 
elegance and accuracy, to whi 
the rural enthuſiaſt is an ent 
ſtranger. In order, therefore, 
correct the natural morofity of ſu 
a man's temper, and to divert t 
peculiarities of his manner, r 
thing will be found of greater « 
ficacy then a change of place, c 
verſation, and acquaintance. 
tranſition from obſcurity to pub 
attention; from the ſecurities 
retirement to the hazards of a rid 
ous and vitious metropolis ; ft 
the private conviviality of a le 
friends to a wide world of acqui 
ance ; from the artleſs m lody 0 
nightin_al-, to the choral dign 
of an opera; f om the humble et 
ployments of huſbandry, or 
ſtudy f vegetation, to the mate 
leſs ſublimity of theatrical ent 
tainments, or the matter and f 
portance of political {quabie 
cannot but awake him from bis! 
thargy, and demand his atten 
He his now an opportunity af 
cendinvg from ſpeculation to p!s 
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from precept to example. The 
xlit, who has the intereſt and 
wineſs of a few individuals at 
ur, muſt expect the rewards and 
ow ledgements of a few indivi- 
* only; but he that has all 
gkind for his ſubject, will not 
de rewarded by ſu h myriads 
thoſe to whom his labours were 
aecrated, but will receive the 
ticular diſt nction of HIM, in 
iſe hand is the full and foe 
er of com enſati n and p- 
we, In order to profeſs this 
er, in any degree of perfection, 
wge acquaintance muſt bi aitain- 
rith the world an | its foibles, 
ch can only be d ne b. the a- 
ttranſfition and accurat» obſer- 
won; and it generally happens 
«this tranſi ion 1s effected mere- 
the averſion whi h molt peo 
frequently diſcover to a tedious 
un of the ſame pleaſ.res, and 


bi 5 4 
numme uniform metho1 of life, 
re, period when letters are ſought 
i WF the grand incentive to 


Ay happineſs, and cultivated 
de moſt indiſſoluble cement of 
ety, I am happy to obſerve, 
t 2 means of circulating them 
n eaſy and conciſe plan of pub- 
ion becomes daily increaſed, 
tin the narrow bounds of a 
eine may be found, at on.e, 
mation, variety, and entertain- 

The generous reception 
which the Gentleman's Maga- 
erer has, and ſtill continues 
e honoured, may prove the 
of this aſſertion ; nor can the 
& imitations ever hope to rival 
ality of deſign, and a noble 
t of execution; and I regard 
arourable omen the circum 


1d : 
le of having introduced myſelf 
dis world by means of ſo ex- 


and communicative a miſ- 
a, The warmth and fpirit 
4 has hitherto buoyed up this 
nion, it is to be hoped, will 
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ſtill continue to be countenanced 
and app auded; forg in purſuit of 
any thing new, nothing can be too 
much applauded, nothing too much 
encouraged. — ſhall here remark 
an error which parents are conti- 
nually guilty of, in reſtrainin 
their children from that ſphere of 
life, whick the early bent of their 
genius. has diſ.overed a ſtrong par- 
taity for. Perhaps eight out of 
ten are prejudiced in tavour of a 
travelling fe; a life which the 
moſt dignifiev rank, and the moſt 
luxurious enjoyments, can never be 
compared with, either in p»int of 
pleaſure or utility, To charm is 
in the power of every kind of lie; 
but to charm with continuance the 
lie fa travell r can only profcſs. 
He is carrie 1 off in the heat of his 
curio:ty from the contem/ lation of 
one project, to the's as diferent 
in thei« kind as diſtant in their ſta- 
tion. Before one leaſure has loſt 
is power of a traction, another 
ſ.cceeds in 1:5 pla e; from churt 
to court, from country to country, 
from pro'pect to proſpect, his at- 
tenti n is diverted, while ere 
freſh motion brings along with it 
ſome new beauty, or conteſſes ſome 
unknown truth. The boundaries 
of his underſtanding are he eby ex- 
tended, the beut of his g+nius com- 
plied with, and the ardour of his 
curioſity appeaſed. The itudy of 
arts and ſciences is facilitated by 
a continual ſucceſſion of new diſco? 
veries. The ſyſtem of vegetation 
becomes more enlarged, the diſtance 
and ſtation of countries more de- 
terminate, and their manners and 
2 more pu! licly underſtood, 
n ſhort, every plea ure that can 
touch the heart, «nd every good 
that can improve the mind, is to be 
expected only from the fulleſt en- 
joyments of variety, and the keen- 
eſt thirſt of Novelty. T 
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[From Apvict to the Crtzcy of every Denomination and Degree,“ 


tention to the admonitions con- 
tained in the preceding chapters, 
your are now a canon of Windſor, 
or prebendary of Durham, Canter- 
bury, Wincheſter, or ſome other 
opulent cathedral. You have be. 
fides, livings of five or ſix hundred 
a-year, where the duty is done by 
our curates for thirty or at molt 
rty pounds per annum each, If 
| ay happen to have wives and fa- 
milies, they may poſlibly have fre- 
quent occaſion to exert their ceco- 
nomical faculties, So much the 
better. Luxury in the inferior 
clergy 1s a vice, The apoſtles were 
all poor men. Parſon Adams, to 
the beſt of my recollection, had not 
above twenty pounds a-year, and 
et he was perfectly contented and 
Napp. Theſe arguments, if _ 
ſhould preſume to complain, will 
ſtop theit mouths ; befides curates 
are 4 mere drug ; ſo that they may 
decamp whenever they pleaſe, An 
advertiſement in the papers will 
ive you the choice of half a ſcore. 
harity begins at home. A pre- 
bendary has occaſion for every ſhil- 
ling of his revenue. He mutt keep 
ſervants, a good table, and a car- 
riage. His wife and daughters muſt 
dreſs faſhionably, frequent public 
diverſions, and play at cards. 

« Cards are now no longer the 
amuſement, but the principal oc- 
cupation, the bufineſs of the po- 
lite world: — xs moſt of 
your time muſt be approptiated to 
hips rational, this neu ive, this 
philoſophical, this moral employ- 
ment, you cannot ſpend your morn- 
ings better than in the ſtudy of 
Hoyle, which, with the other red 


* on conſequenee of a proper at- 
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book, will ſuiuciently occupy all y 
leiſure. The reſt of your lib 
is totally uſeleſs, except now 
then a Review, in order to en 
you to give. your opinion occa 
ally on recent publications. Bt 
of divinity are quite out of 
queſtion : of theſe you have 
enough when you had no bt 
employment: beſides, in the 
ſent conſtitution of things, . 
are all become obſolete, 
„If, out of frolic, you ſhoul 
any time chuſe to preach a fer: 
let the ſubject be ſome my! 
* of divinity ; ſo that it 
totally unintelligible to the 
gregation. The people of u 
congregations are generally 
poſed, admire moſt what they 
underſtand. As to the chr 
duties of humility, charity, a 
nence, mortification, and fel 
nial, they might do well ene 
whilſt you. were a poor cu 
Such topics would now give 
caſion to invidious reflexions : 
are duties, with which, in 
preſent ſituation, you hare no 
cern. I remember a young 
| ee preaching a ſermon ag 
adultery, who the night before 
been ſurprized in bed with the 
of one of his pariſhioners, As he 
out of the church, the injured 
band ſeized him by the collar 
threw him inta a horſe-pond. 
« We learn from an old ad 
that a man is beſt known b 
character of his aſſociates. 
this reaſon, I muſt admoniſh 
not to admit the minor cano 


are poor, and conſequently me 
no character. You may employt 


receptors to your children, or 
werarend you houſehold dur- 
jour abſence, and you may 
ind then admit them to your 
when you have no better com- 
„ When you want to get rid 
them, as foon as they have 
Church and King, you may 
aut your watch, and, looking 
s the bottom of the table, 


4 

B59 jou fancy it is almoſt time 
»f WH ercning prayers. When theſe 
e u bare dradges are gone, you 


back your wig, ſeat yourſelf 
th on your chair, open your 
nenance, and patting the lid 
wur ſnaff-box, tacetiouſly apo- 
ve to the company for the ne- 
of now and then admitting 
nors to one's table. You then 
ther a toalt to the baronet, on 
right hand, and ſetting down 
glaſs, you exclaim, Vive la 
kielie! Thus the laick part of 
ompany are reheved from all 
ant, and the evening is ſpent 
bal jocundity and eaſe. About 
o clock, tea being announced, 
join the ladies in the drawing- 
, where the card-tables being 
ded, the company fits down 
un whiſt, with half a guinea 
Iyuin*a on the rubber, and you 
lup between eleven and twelve. 
a were the lives of the apoſtles 
primitive fathers of the church. 


there happens to be a com- 
the of ſtrolling players in the 
he Q, three nights in the weck, at- 
red by your wife and daughters, 


my ſpend at the theatre ; but 
muſt not ſo far forget your 
is to mix With the actreſſes 


b id the ſcenes; that privilege 
. to the younger clergy. 
in vou know, afford a moſt ra- 


(entertainment ; and that they 
natural tendency to promote 
uy, is evinced by the virtu- 
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ous lives of thofe who frequent the 
theatres. 

gut, though this neceſſary round 
of amuſe ments will occupy much 
the greateſt part of your time, buſi- 
nefs muſt not be entirely neglect- 
ed, The ſtudy of the two red 
books, with the perfect knowledge 
of which your intereft 1s ſo inſepar- 
ably connetted, muſt, on no ac- 
count, be omitted. One will teach 
you how to fill your card-purſe, 
and from the other you will learn 
the names of the great men in 
power, whom you are to court in 
expectation of a biſhoprick. Theſe 
ſevere ſtudies will genetally employ 
your morning hours : nevertheleſs, 
you will find it neceffary to appro- 
priate fome portion of your time to 
the receipt of your rents, and cor- 
reſpondence with your curates con- 
cerning your tythes. You will al- 
ſo have frequent occaſion to write 
letters to the lawyers and attornies 
employed in carrying on law-ſuits 
againſt your pariſhioners. On this 
ſubject let me conjure you never to 
tet the feelings of humanity claſh 
with the facred intereſt of the 
church, nor warp the pious ſeve- 
rity of divine juſtice, “ If * 
yourſelf were only concerned in 


theſe litigations, you would be the 


lait man in the world to ruin a 
poor man for the non-payment of 
his rent, his tythe, or modus ; bat 
this is the cauſe of the church, of 
religion, of the whole body of the 
clergy to the lateſt poſterity : be - 
ſides to ſpeak the truth, theſe farm- 
ers are ſuch a pack of raſcals that 
they deſerve no compaſſion. 

% have promiſed to conduct 
you to the ſummit of ecclehaſticat 
dignity and preferment ; and I will 
fulfil that promiſe : but I muſt in- 
form you, that your attention to 
my admonitions muſt increaſe in 

pro- 
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&« FN conſequenee of a proper at- 

1 tention to the admonitions con- 
tained in the preceding chapters, 
your are now a canon of Windſor, 
or prebendary of Durham, Canter- 
bury, Wincheſter, or ſome other 
opulent cathedral. You have be. 
fides, livings of five or fix hundred 
a-year, where the duty is done by 
your curates for thirty or at molt 

rty pounds per annum each, If 
7 — 1 to have wives and fa- 

milies, they may poſlibly have fre- 
quent occaſion to exert their œco- 
nomical faculties, So much the 
better. Luxury in the inferior 
clergy 1s a vice, The apoſtles were 


all men. Parſon Adams, to 
the beſt of my recollection, had not 
above twenty pounds a-year, and 


et he was perfectly contented and 
appy. Theſe arguments, if the 
ſhould preſume to complain, will 
ſtop their mouths ; beſides curates 
are 4 mere drug; ſo that they may 
decamp whenever they pleaſe. An 
advertiſement in the papers wall 
ive you the choice of half a ſcore. 
harity begins at home. A pre- 
bendary has occaſion for every ſhil- 
ling of his revenue. He mutt keep 
ſervants, a good table, and a car- 
riage. His wife and daughters muſt 
dreſs faſhionably, frequent public 
diverſions, and play at cards. 

« Cards are now no longer the 
amuſement, but the principal oc- 
cupation, the bufineſs of the po- 
lite world : therefore, as moſt of 
your time muſt be appropriated to 
this rational, this inſtructive, this 
philoſophical, this moral employ- 


ment, you cannot ſpend your morn- . 


ings better than in the ſtudy of 
Hoyle, which, with the other red 
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book, will ſuiuciently occupy ally 
leiſure. The reſt of your libr 
is totally uſeleſs, except now 
then a Review, in order to ena 
you to give your opinion occali 
ally on recent publications. Bo 
of divinity are quite out of 
queſtion : of theſe you have n 
enough when you had no bet 
employment: beſides, in the 
ſent conſtitution of things, t! 
are all become obſolete. 
« If, out of frolic, you ſhould 
any time chuſe to preach a ſerm 
let the ſubject be ſome myti 
_ of divinity ; ſo that it n 
totally unintelligible to the c 
gregation, The people of wh 
congregations are generally c 
poſed, admire moſt what they | 
underſtand. As to the chi 
duties of humility, charity, a 
nence, mortification, and felt 
nial, they might do well eno 
whilſt you were a poor cur 
Such topics would now give 
caſion to invidious reflexions: t 
are duties, with which, in » 
preſent ſituation, you hare noc 
cern. I remember a young e 
3 preaching a ſermon ag: 
adultery, who the night beforc 
been ſurprized in bed with the 
of one of his pariſhioners, As hec 
out of the church, the injured 
band ſeized him by the collar 
threw him into a horſe · pond. 
« We learn from an old ad 
that a man is beſt known iy 
character of his aſſociates. 
this reaſon, I muſt admonil 
not to admit the minor canon 
any degree of familiarity. 
are poor, and conſequently mt 
no character. You may emplo 
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) ors to your children, or 
—— your houſehold dur- 
' your abſence, and you may 
ind then admit them to your 
i: when you have no better com- 
u. When you want to get rid 
them, as foon as they have 
bk Church and King, you may 
out your watch, and, looking 
i; the bottom of the table, 
you fancy it is almoſt time 
erening prayers. When theſe 
il. bare dradges are gone, you 
þ back your wig, ſeat yourſelf 
th on your chair, open your 
nenance, and patting the lid 
wur ſnuff· box, tacetionſly apo- 
ne to the company for the ne- 
ty of now and then admitting 
knors to one's table. You then 
per a toaſt to the baronet, on 
vr night hand, and ſetting down 
r glaſs, you exclaim, Vive la 
elle! Thus the laick part of 
company are relieved from all 
nt, and the evening is ſpent 
keal jocundity and eaſe. About 
it o'clock, tea being announced, 
join the ladies in the drawing- 
a, where the card-tables being 

ed, the company fits down 
on whiſt, with half a guinea 
iyvin*a on the rubber, and you 
& up between eleven and twelve. 
d vere the lives of the apoſtles 
primitive fathers of the church. 
lf there happens to be a com- 
Wel ſtrolling players in the 
three nights in the weck, at- 
« by your wife and daughters, 
may ſpend at the theatre; but 
muſt not ſo far forget your 
"4% to mix with the actreſſes 
ad the ſcenes ; that privilege 
to the younger clergy. 
, you know, afford a moſt ra- 
mon entertainment; and that they 
t natural tendency to promote 
Ys is evinced by the virtu- 
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ous lives of thofe who frequent the 
theatres. 
gut, though this neceſſary round 
of amuſ-ments will occupy much 
the greateſt part of your time, buſi- 
nefs muſt not be entirely neglect- 
ed. The ſtudy of the two red 
books, with the perfect knowledge 
of which your intereft 1s ſo inſepar- 
ably connected, muſt, on no ac- 
count, be omitted. One will teach 
you how to fill your card-purſe, 
and from the other you will learn' 
the names of the great men in 
power, whom you are to court in 
expectation of a biſhoprick. Theſe 
ſevere ſtudies will genetally employ 
your morning hours : nevertheleſs, 
you will find it neceſſary to appro- 
priate fome portion of your rime to 
the receipt of your rents, and cor- 
reſpondence with your curates con- 
cerning your tythes. You will al- 
ſo have frequent occaſion to write 
letters to the lawyers and attornies 
employed in carrying on law-ſuits 
againſt your pariſhivners, On this 
ſubject let me conjure you never to 
tet the feelings of humanity claſh 
with the facred intereſt of the 
church, nor warp the pious ſeve- 
rity of divine juſtice, “ If you 
yourſelf were only mms in 
theſe litigations, you would be the 
lait man in the world to ruin a 
r man for the non-payment ot 
his rent, his tythe, or modus; but 


this is the cauſe of the church, of 


religion, of the whole body of the 
clergy to the lateſt poſterity : be · 
ſides to ſpeak the truth, theſe farm- 
ers are ſuch a pack of raſcals that 
they deſerve no compaſſion. 

& I have promiſed to conduct 
you to the ſummit of ecclehaſtical 
dignity and preferment ; and I will 
fulfil that promiſe : but I muſt in- 
form you, that your attention to 
my adinomitions muſt increaſe in 

pro- 
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proportion to your proximity to 
the goal. Never forget that the 
king makes biſhops, and that, con- 
ſequently, the miniſter for the time 
being is your ſole object. You are 
not yet ſuſhciently elevated to make 
a point blank attack on a chancel- 
lor of the exchequer ; but by gra- 
dually extending your influence in 
the corporation, and among the 
voters for the county in your ſeve- 
ral pariſhes, you will in time at- 
tain the honour of being mention- 
ed to him by the peer that makes 
the members ; and your intereſt at 
court will increaſe in proportion to 
the increaſe of your parhamentary 
intereſt in the county. Mean while, 
you muſt be exceedingly careful, 
even when converfing with your 
moſt intimate friends, never to let 
lip a fingle patriotic expreſſion, nor 
ſeem diflatisfied with taxes nor with 
any other meaſure of goverament. 
There are indeed many examples 
in our hiſtory of turbulent men 
forcing themſelves into power by 
oppoling the miniſter ; but, in the 
eceleſiaſtical line, that method does 
not ſucceed; it is therefore wiſely 
abandoned. 
« As to the wiſdom and honeſty 


of the miniſter, they are no conc 
of yours. If you ſuffer conſcic 
to obſtruct your road to preferme 
I have done with you at once; 
the beſt advice I can give you 
to retire to one of your living 
the country, and ſpend the rem: 
der of your life in obſcurity. B 
Sir, | preſume you have had ; 
beral education, and that you h 
by this time, ſhook off the tran 
ot a religion of which humil 
ſcrupulous integrity, and ſelf 
nial are the fundamental princip 
a religion, that preſents an in 
mountable bar to the attainmen 
wealth, rank, and power, the 
ſiderata of all mankind. Your 
periors, in compliance with 
times, have ſkipt over this bar 
reat agiliiy. They yet preſe 
- ſemblance of ho 010 imp 
ticable religion; but it requires 
little penetration to diſco 
that they are ſince proſelytes to 
doctrines of that {blime phi 
pher Epicurus who laughed it 
vine providence, who proved 
yond a doubt that the ſoul dies 
the body, and whoſe ſummum bo 
was pleaſure,” 
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From TALEs, Romances, AroLoGues, ANECDoTEs, &c in 
Volumes, tranſlated from the French. ] 


« ABSCHELTM, king of 

D the Indies, poſſeſſed a li- 
brary ſo large, that it required a 
hundred Bramins to reviſe and keep 
it in order, and a thouſand drome- 
daries to carry the books, As he 
had no intention to read all it con- 
tained, he commanded his Bramins 
ro make extracts from it, for his) 


collections a ſmall Encyclop 


uſe, of whatever they judged 
valuable in every branch of li 
ture, eſe doctors immedi 
undertook to form ſuch an ab 
ment, and, after _ yea 
bour, compoſed from their ſe 


conſiſting of twelve thouſand 
lumes, which thirty camels « 


{ca 
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cely carry. They had the ho- 
eto preſent this to the king, 
cl: were aſtoniſhed to hear him ſa 
| would not read a work which 
v load for thirty camels, They 
on reduced their extracts ſo that 
n. might be carried by fiſteen, 
SWrwards by ten, then by four, 
J. then by two dromedaries. At 
no more were left than were 
ent to load a mule of ordinary 
ul Unfortunately, Dabſchelim 
11-8 crown old while his 2 
ps abridging, and did not expe 
in lire long enough to read to the 
| this maſter-piece of learning. 
1c age Pilpay, his vifir, there- 
ur, thus addreſſed him. Though 
he but an imperfect knowledge 
e library of your ſublime 
e, yet can I make a kind of 
pris of what it contains; very 
re dot extremely uſeful. You 
cog” read it in a minute, yet will 


At the ſame time the Viſir took the 
leaf of a palm-tree and wrote on it, 
with a penc'l of gold, the four 
following maxims. | 

« I. In the greater part of ſci- 
ences there is only this fingle word, 
perhaps: in all hiſtory but three 
phraſes : they were born, they 
were wretched, they died. 

„II. Take 1 in nothing 
which is not commendable, and do 
every thing you take pleaſure in. 
Think nothing but what is true, 
and utter not all you think. 

« III. O ye kings! ſubdue your 
paſſions, reign over yourſelves, and 
you will conüder the government 
of the world only as recreation. 

« IV. O ye kings! O ye na- 
tions! liſten to a truth you never 
can hear too often, and of which 
ſophiſts pretend to doubt. There 
is no happineſs without virtue, and 
no virtue without the fear of the 


to ford you ſufficient matter for Gods.” 

big nion during your whole lite. 

ed 
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[From the ſame Publication. ] 


HE dean of the cathedral 

K of Badajoz was more learn - 
al the dogors of Salaman- 
| Coimbra, and Alcala united. 
n erſtood all languages, living 
tend, and was perfect maſter 

my ſcience, divine and hu- 
<P; except that, unfortunately, 
Ki no knowledge of magic, and 
tonfulable when he reflected 
d ignorance in that ſublime art, 
Wu told that a very able ma- 

op refided in the ſuburbs of 
named Don Torribio. Im- 
1 7 he ſaddled his mule, de- 
4 or Toledo, and alighted 


at the door of no very fuperb dwell 
ing, the habitation of that great 
mane 
« Moſt reverend magician, ſaid 
he, addreſſing himſelf to the ſage, 
I am the dean of Badajoz, The 
learned men Of Spain all allow me 
their ſuperior, but I am come to 
requeſt from you a far greater ho- 
nour, that of becoming your pu- 
pil. Deign to initiate me in the 
myſteries of your art, and doubt 
not but you ſhall receive a grateful 
acknowledgement, ſuitable to the 
benefit conferred, and your own 
extraordinary merit, 
N « Don 
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« Don Torribio was not very 

pai, though he valued himſelf on 

ing intimately acquainted. with 

the beſt company in bell. He told 

the dean he was welcome to ſeek 

_ elſewhere for a maſter in magic; 

for that, for his part, he was weary 

of an occupation which produced 

nothing but compliments and pro- 

miſes, and that he would not diſ- 

| honour the occult ſciences, by 

* them to the ungrate- 
ul. 

4 To the ungrateful! cried the 

dean: has then the great Don Tor- 


ribio met with perſons who have 
proved ungrateful! and can he fo 


far miſtake me as to rank me with 


ſuch moaſters ? He then repeated 
all the maxims and 2 


which he had teud, on the ſub- 
ject of gratitude, and every refined 
ſentiment his memory could fur- 
niſh. 
In ſhort, he talked ſo well that 
the conjurer, after having conſider- 
ed a moment, confeſſed he could 
refuſe nothing to a man of ſuch 
abilities and. ſo ready at pertinent 
quotations. Jacintha, ſaid he, call- 
ing to his old woman, lay down. 
two partridges to the fire; I hope 
my friend, the dean, will do me 
the honour to ſup with me to- night. 
At the ſame time he takes him b 

the hand, and leads him into his 
cabinet; there, he touches his fore- 
head, muttering three myſterious 


words, which I muſt requeſt the. 


reader not to forget, Ortobolan, 
» Piſtafrier, Onagriouf ; then, with- 


out further preparation, he began 


to explain, with all poſſible per- 
ſpicuity, the introductory elements 
＋ his profound ſcience. 54 
„ His new diſciple liſtened with 
an attention which ſcarcely per- 
mitted him to breathe ; when, on a 
ſudden, Jacintha enzers, followed, 
by a little man, in monſtrous boots, 

3 IIS 


and covered with mud up to t 
neck, who delired to ſpeak wit 
the dean on very important b 
ſineſs. 

« This was the poſtillion of h 
uncle, the biſhop of Badajoz, w 
had been ſent expreſs after hi, 
and had galloped quite to Toled 
before he could overtake him; 
came to bring him informatie 
that, ſome hours after his deps 
ture, his grace had been attack 
by ſo violent an apoplexy that tl 
moſt terrible conſequences were 
be apprehended, The dean he: 
tily curſed (inwardly that is, a 
ſo as to occaſion no ſcandal) 
once the diſorder, the patient, a 
the courier, who had certainly 
three choſen the moſt impertine 
time poſſible. He diſmiſſed t 

ſtillion, telling him to ms 
haſte back by Badajoz, whither 


| | b of: 
would preſently follow him : af — 
which he returned to his leſſon, wake 


if there were no ſuch things 
either uncles or apoplexies. 

« A few days after he again 
ceived news from Badajoz, but ſ 
as was well worth hearing, 
principal chanter and two old 
nons came to inform the dean t 
his uncle, the right reverend 
ſhop, had been taken to heave! 
receive the reward of his pic 
and that the chapter, canonic 
aſſembled, had choſen him to 
the vacant biſhoprick, and hu 
requeſted he would conſole, by 
green, the afflifted churc! 

adajoz, now become his ſpin 
bride, 

„ Don Torribio, who was 
ſent at this harangue of the de 
ties, endeavoured to derive 20 
tage from what he had lea 
and, taking afide the new bil 
after having paid him a well t 
ed compliment on his promo 


proceeded to inform him tha 


| a ſon, named Benjamin, poſ- 
ed of much ingenuity and good 
ination ; but in whom had 
rer perceived either taſte or ta- 
bets ger the occult ſciences; he 
u therefore, he ſaid, adviſed him 
turn his thoughts towards the 
urch, and had now, he thanked 
men, the ſatis faction to hear him 
mmended as one of the moſt de- 
ing divines among all the cler- 
of Toledo : he, therefore, took 
| liberty, moſt humbly, to re- 
jeſt his grace to beſtow, on Don 
amin, the deanery of Badajoz, 
ich he could not retain together 
th his biſhoprick. 
"Tam very unfortunate, replied 
prelate, apparently ſomewhat 
harrafſed ; you will, I hope, do 
the juſtice to believe that no- 
be could give me fo great a 
dre as to oblige you. in every 
weſt, But, the truth is, I have 
wulin, to whom 1 am heir, an 
ecclefiaſtic, who is good for 
king but to be a dean; and, if 
© not beſtow on him this prefer- 
at, I muſt embroil myſelf with 
family, which would be far 
d agreeable. But, continued 
in an affectionate manner, will 


h 


nd not accompany me to Bada- 
a"; Can you be ſo cruel as to 
bene juſt at the moment when 


in my power to be of ſervice 
pu? Be perſuaded, my honour- 
taſter: we will go together; 
K of nothing but the improve- 
itof your pupil, and leave me to 
ite for Don Benjamin: nor 
t but, ſooner or later, I will 
wre for him than you expect. 
w deanery, in the remoteſt 
el Eftremadura, is not a be- 
ſuitable to the ſon of ſuch a 
& yourſelf. | 
* The Canon law would, no 
* have conſtrued this offer of 
relate's. into fimony, The 
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propoſal, however, was accepted ; 
nor was any ſcruple made by either 
of theſe two very intelligent per- 
ſons. Don Torribio followed his 
illuſtrious pupil to Badajoz, where 
he had an elegant apartment aſ- 
ſigned him, in the epiſcopal palace, 
and was treated with the utmoſt 
reſpect, by all the dioceſe, as the 
ſavourite of his grace, and a kind 
of grand vicar, 

© Under the tuition of ſo able a 
maſter, the biſhop of Badajoz made 
a rapid — in the occult 
ſciences. At firſt, he gave himſelf 
up to them, with an ardour which 
might appear exceſſive: but this 
intemperance grew by degrees more 
moderate; and he purſued them 
with ſo much bud — that his 
magical ſtudies never intefered with 
the duties of his dioceſe, He was 
well convinced of the truth of a 
maxim, very important to be re- 
membered by eceleſiaſtics, whether 
addicted to ſorcery or only philo- 
ſophers and admirers of literature, 
that it is not ſufficient to aſſiſt at 
learned nocturnal mcetings, or a- 
dorn the mind with the embelliſh- 
ments of human ſcience ; but that 
it 1s alſo the duty of divines to point 
out to others the way to heaven, 
and plant, in the minds of their 
hearers, wholeſome doctrine and 
chriſtian morality, 

„ Regulating his conduct by 
theſe commendable principles, the 
learned prelate was celebrated 
throughout Chriſtendom, for his 
merit and piety ; and promoted, 
when he leaſt expected ſuch an 
honour, to the archbiſhoprick of 
Compoſtella. 

„The people and clergy of Ba- 
dajoz lamented, as may be ſup- 
poſed, an event by which they were 
deprived of fo worthy a | et 
and the canons of the cathedral, to 
reſtify their reſpect, unanimouſly 

N 2 con- 
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conferred on him the right of no- mitting him, at the ſame time, 
minating his ſucceſſor. diſpoſe of his mitre, in favour 
« Don Torribio did not negle&t whom he pleaſed. 
ſo alluring an opportunity, to pro- Don Torribio was not at Co 
vide for his ſon. He requeſted the parts, when the courier of t 
biſboprick of the new archbiſhop, holy father arrived. He had be 
and was refuſed with all imaginable to ſee his ſon, who ſtill continued 
politeneſs, He had, he faid, the prieſt, in a ſmall pariſh, at Tole 
greateſt veneration for his old maſ- but he preſent! returned, 
ter, and was both ſorry and aſham- was not put to the trouble of: 
ed it was not in his power to grant ing for the vacant archbiſhopri 
a thing which appeared ſo very a The prelate ran to meet him 
trifle ; but, in fact, Don Ferdinand open arms. 
de Lara, conſtable of Caſtile, had My dear maſter, ſaid he" 
aſked this fame biſhoprick, for his have two pieces of good new 
natural fon ; and, though he had relate at once. Your diſciple 
never ſeen that nobleman, he had, created a cardinal, and your 
he ſaid, ſome ſecret, important, and, ſhall—ſhortly be advanced to 
what was more, very ancient obli- ſame dignity. I had intended, 
gations to him, It was, therefore, the mean time, to, have beſt 
an indiſpenſable duty to preter an on him the archbiſhoprick of C 
old benefactor to a new one: but poſtella ; but, unfortunately 
that he ought not to be diſcouraged him, or rather for me, my mot 
at this proof of his juſtice, as he whom we left at Badajoz, 
might learn, by that, what he had during your abſence, written to 10 
ro expect when his turn arrived; a cruel letter, by which all 
which it certainly would the very meaſures have been diſconcer 
firſt opportunity. | She will not be pacified, unle 
This anccdote, concerning the appeint for my ſucceſſor the 2 
ancient obligations of the archbi- deacon of my fomer church, 
ſhop, the magician had the good- Pablos de Salazar, her inti 
neſs to believe; and rejoiced, as friend and confeſſor; ſhe tell 
much as he was able, that his in- it will occaſion her death if 
tereſts were ſacrificed to thoſe of ſhould not be able to obtain i 
Don Ferdinand. ferment for her dear father Wi a 
«« Nothing, therefore, was thought God; and I have no doubt "0 
of but preparations for their depar- what ſhe ſays is true, Ima 4 
ture to Compoſtella, where — yourſelf in my place, my dear 
were now to reſide, Though theſe ter. Shall I be the death ot 
were ſcarcely worth the trouble, mother ? s 
conſidering the ſhort time they were © Don Torribio was not a 
deſtined to remain there; for, at ſon who would incite or urge 
the end of a few months, one of the friend to be guilty of wp4 * 
Pope's chamberlain's arrived, who nor did he indulge him elf in 0 
brought the archbiſhop a Cardinal's leaſt reſentment againſt the me 
cap, with an epiſtle, conceived in of the prelate. 
the moſt reſpectful terms, in which * To ſay the truth, howe 
his Holineſs invited him to aſſiſt, this mother, he talked of, * 
by his counſel, in the govern- good kind of woman, nearly 


ment of the Chriſtian world; per- peranuated, who lived quietly 


cat and maid ſervant, and 
rely knew the name of her con- 
or. Was it likely, then, that 
had procured Don Pablos his 
dbiſhoprick ? Was it not far 
probable that he was in- 
ted for it to a Gallician lady, 
couſin, a young widow, at once 
zut and handſome, in whoſe 
pany his grace the archbiſhop 
frequently been edified, during 
refidence at Compeſtella ? Be 
it may Don Torribio followed 
Eminence to Rome. Scarcely 
{he arrived in that city before 
Pope died. It is eaſy to ima- 
e the conſequence of this event. 


11 e Conclave met, All the voi- 
* of the ſacred college were 
1 imous in favour of the Spa- 


__ Behold him, there- 
ope ! 

« Immediately after the ceremo- 
n of his exaltation, Don Torri- 
admitted to a ſecret audience, 
t with joy, while he kiſſed the 
t of his dear pupil, whom he 
fl with ſo much dignity the 
tifical throne, He modeſtly re- 
lented his long and faithful ſer- 
ts, He reminded his holineſs 
vis promiſes : thoſe inviolable 
miſes which he had renewed, 
bre he entered the Conclave. He 
ted at the hat which he had 
ned, on receiving the tiara ; 
, Inſtead of demanding that hat 
Don Benjamin, he finiſhed, with 
" exemplary moderation, by 
Wuncing every ambitious hope. 
and his ſon, he ſaid, would 
d elleem themſelves too happy, 
us Holineſs would beſtow on 
n, together with his benedic- 
the ſmalleſt temporal benefit. 
as an annuity for life, ſuffi- 
t for the few wants of an ec- 
alice and a philoſopher. 
During this harangue, the 
an Pontiff conſidered within 
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himſelf how to diſpoſe of his pre- 
ceptor. He reflected that he was 
no longer very neceſſary, that he 
already knew more of magie than 
was ſufficient for a pope, that it 
muſt be highly improper for him 
to appear at the nocturnal aſſem- 
blies of ſorcerers, and aſſiſt at their 
indecent ceremonies. After weigh- 
ing every circumſtance, his Ho- 
lineſs concluced that Don Torribio 
was, not only a uſeleſs but, a 
troubleſome dependent ; and, this 
point decided, he was no longer in 
doubt what anſwer to return; ac- 
cordingly he replied in the follow- 
ing words, We have learned, 
with concern, that, under the pre- 
text of cultivating the occult ſci- 
ences, you maintain a horrible in- 
tercourſe with the ſpirit of darkneſs 
and deceit ; wherefore we exhort 
you, as a father, to expiate your 
crime by a repentance propertiion- 
able to its enormity. Moreover, 
we enjoin you to depart fiom the 
territories of the church, within 
three days, under pain of being 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, 

and its mercileſs flames.” | 
«© Don Torribio, without being 
diſconcerted, immediately repeated 
aloud the three myſterious words 
which the reader was defired to re- 
n ember; and, going to the win- 
dow, cried out, with all his force, 
Jacintha, you need ſpit but one 
partridge, for my friend, the dean, 
wilt not ſup here to night. This 
was a thunderbolt to the imaginary 
Pope; he immediately recovered 
from a kind of trance, into which 
he had been thrown by the three 
magic words, when they were firit 
ronounced, and perceived that, 
intiead of being in the Vatican, he 
was ſtill at Toledo, in the cloſer of 
Don Torribio, and faw, by the 
clock, it was not yet a complete 
hour ſince he firti entered that ta'at 
N 3 cabi- 
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cabinet, where he had been enter- 
tained with ſuch pleaſant dreams, 
In that ſhort time he had imagined 
himſelf a Magician, a Biſhop, an 
Archbiſhop, a Cardinal, a Pope, 
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of his deceitfulneſs, and evil hea 
He inſtantly dep»rted, withc 
ſpeaking a word, and, finding 
mule, where he had left her, 
turned to Badajoz, without havi 


no 
and, at lait, found he was only a made the ſmalleſt progreſs in vi: 
dupe and a knave. All was illu- ſublime ſcience in which he h br 
ſion, except the proofs he had given propoſed to become an adept. Un) 
| 2 
nine 
$a. "7 bon 
| bs 
Intereſting PARTICULARS reſpeftiog the DEATH 
Captain COOK. uſt ; 
| eld 
[From the Narrative of Davip SAMWELL, Surgeon of the Diſcover. 
quift 
6 O widen the breach be- on board himſelf, and it wok. | 
| tween un, ſome of the In- have been fortunate, if our peo n 
dians, in the night, took away the had ſecured him, for his perſ.n lien, 
Diſcovery's large cutter, which hald as ſacred as that of the ki nes, 
lay ſwamped at the buoy of one During this time, Captain ek. 
of her anchors: they had carried was preparing to go on ſhore hi del 
her off ſo quietly, that we did ſelf, at the town of Kavaroah, ¶bewe 
not miſs her till the morning, Sun- order to ſecure the perſon of K riet 
day, February the fourteenth, Cap- opoo, before he ſhould have i Pere 
tain Clerke loſt no time in waiting to withdraw himſelt to another lie hot 
upon Captain Cook, to acquaint of the iſland, out of our re ten. 
him with the accident: he return- This appeared the moſt effe d no 
ed on board, with orders for the ſtep that could be taken on the ¶ ran 
launch and ſmall cutter to go, un- ſent occaſion, for the recover eure 
der the command of the ſecond the boat. It was the meaſure ines, 
lieutenant, and lie off the eaſt point had invariably 22 in im the 
of the bay, in order to intercept caſes, at other iſlands in theſe Mertbe 
all canoes that might attempt to and it had always been atten... n 
ct out; and, if he found it'neceſ- yith the defired ſucceſs : in faierer.j 
ary, to fire upon them. At the would be difficult to point out Vefen: 
ſame time, the third heutenant of other mode of proceeding on ier ſoc 
the Reſolution, with the launch and emergencies, likely to attain Wis him 
ſmall cutter, was ſent on the ſame object in view. We had rea- bot 
ſervice, to the oppoſite point of the ſuppoſe, that the king and h. Xcompz 
bay ; and the maſter was —_— —— had fled when the H the 
in the large cutter, in purſuit of a was firſt given : in that cale, be p 
double canoe, already under fail, Captain Cook's intention to ſe ay wh 
making the beſt of her way out of the large canoes which were re 
the harbour, He ſoon came up ed up on the beach. He lets 
with her, and by firing a few mut- ſhip about ſeven o'clock, atte Ways f 
kets, drove her on ſhore, and the by the lieutenant of marines, 4 101, 
Indians left her: this happened to jeant, corporal, and ſeven pi m ,, 
be the canoe of Omea, a man who men: the pinnace's crew were er Koo 
bore the title of Orono, He was nd in 


armed, and under the commu 


[ 


\ 
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a jr. Roberts. As they rowed to- 
ao r:rds the ſhore, Captain Cook or- 
red the launch to leave her ſta- 
ton at the weſt point of the bay, 
vi order to affiit his own boat. This 
ti: circumſtance worthy of notice; 
hr it clearly ſhews, that he was not 

upprehenfive of meeting with re- 

itance from the natives, or un- 

nindful of the neceſſary prepara- 

ton for the ſafety of himſelt and 
bs people, I will venture to ſay, 
en from the app-arance of things 
uſt at that time, there was not one, 
klide himſelf, who judged that 
ich precaution was abſolutely re- 
quifite : ſo little did his conduct on 
the occaſion, bear the marks. of 
nllneſs, or a precipitate ſelf-con- 
ſence! He landed, with the ma- 
mes, at the upper end of the town 


(C Kavaroah : the Indians imme- 
þ ttely flocked round as uſual, and 
ab, WM tewed him the cuſtomary marks of 


rlpect, by proſtrating themſelves 
fore him, There were no figns 
hoſtilities, or much alarm among 
dem. Captain Cook, however, 
bd not ſeem willing to truſt to ap- 
rarances ; but was particularly at- 
tative to the diſpoſition of the ma- 
mes, and to have them kept clear 
the crowd, He firit enquired 
br the king's ſons, two youths who 
fre much attached to him, and 
erally his companions on board. 
leſſengers being ſent for them, 
ter ſoon came to him, and inform- 
a him that their father was aſleep, 
1 houſe not far from them, he 
Kompanied them thither, and 
Ik the marines along with them. 
& be paſſed along, the natives e- 
where proſtrated themſelves 
fore him, and ſeemed to have 
"0 part Of that reſped they had 
Ways ſhewn to his perſon. He 
joined by ſeveral chiefs, among 
Wm was Kanynah, and his bro- 
fr Koohowrooah, They kept the 
nd in order, according to their 


uſual cuſtom ; and being igaorant 
of his intention in coming on ſhore, 
frequently aſked him if he wanted 
any hogs, or other proviſions : he 
told them that he did not, and that 
his buſineſs was to ſee the king. 
When he arrived at the houſe, he 
ordered ſome of the Indians to go 
in, and inform Ka- iopoo, that he 
waited without to ſpeak with him. 
They came out two or three times, 
and inſtead of returning any an- 
ſwer from the king, preſented ſome 
pieces of red cloth to him, which 
made Captain Cook ſuſpect that he 
was not in the houſe; he therefore 
delired the lieutenant of marines to 
go in. The heutenant found the 
old man juſt awaked from fle-p, and 
ſeemingly alarmed at the meſſage; 
but he came out without heſitation. 
Captain Cook took him by the 
hand, and in a friendly manner, 
alked him to go on board, to which 
he very readily conſented. Thus 
far matters appeared in a favour- 
able train, and the natives did not 
ſeem much alarmed or apprehen- 
ſive of hoſtility on our ſide; at 
which Captain Cook expreſſed him- 
ſelf a little ſurprized, ſaying, that 
as the inhahitan's of that town ap- 
peared innocent of ſtealing the cut- 
ter, he ſhould not moleſt them, but 
that he muſt get the king on board. 
Kariopoo fat down before his door, 
and was ſurrounded by a great 
crowd : Kanynah and his brother 
were both very ative in keeping 
order among them. In a little 
time, however, the Indians were 
obſerved arming themſelves with 
long ſpears, clubs, and daggers, 
and putting on thick mats, which 
they uſe as armour. This hoſtile 
appearance increaſed, and became 
more alarming, on the arrival of 
two men in a canoe, from the op- 
polite fide of the bay, with the 
news of a chief, called Kareemoo, 
having been killed by one of the 

N 4 Diſcovery's 
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Diſcovery 's boats, in their paſſage 
acroſs: they had alſo delivered this 
account to each of the ſhips. Upon 
that information, the women, who 
were fitting upon the beach at their 
"breakfaſts, and converſing famili- 
arly with our people in the boats, 
retired, and a confuſed murmur 
ſpread through the crowd. An old 
prieſt came to Captain Cook, with 
with a cocoa nut in his hand, which 
he held out to him as a preſent,. 
at the ſame time ſinging very loud. 
He was often deſi red to be ſilent but 
in vain; he continued importunate 
and troubleſome, and there was no 
ſuch thing as getting rid of him or 
his noiſe: it ſeemed, as if he meant 
to divert their attention from his 
countrymen, who were growing 
more tumultuous, and arming them- 
felves in every quarter. Captain 
Cook, being at the ſame time ſur- 
rounded by a great crowd, thought 
his fituation rather hazardous : he 
therefore ordered the lieutenant of 
marines to march his ſmall party to 
the water-fide, where the boats lay 
within a few yards of the ſhore : 
the Indians readily made a lane for 
them to paſs, and did not offer to 
interrupt them. The diſtance they 
had to go might be about fifty or 
ſixty yards; Captain Cook follow. 
ed them, having hold of Kariopoo's 
hand, who accompanied him ve 
willingly : he was attended by his 
wife, two ſons, and ſeveral chiefs, 
The troubleſome old prieſt follow- 
ed, making the ſame ſavage noiſe, 
Keowa, the younger ſon, went di- 
_ into the pinnace, expecting 
his father to follow; but juſt as he 
arrived at the water-fide, his wite 
threw her arms about his neck, and, 
with the afliflance of two chiefs 
forced him to lit down by the ſide 
of a double canoe. Captain Cook 
expoſtulated with them, but to no 
on pra they would not ſuffer the 
ng to proceed, telling him, that 
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he would be put to death if he we 
on board the thip. Kariopoo, who 
conduct ſeemed entirely reſigned 
the will of others, hung down b 
head, and appeared much diſtreſſe 
While the king was in this fit 
ation, a chief, well known to u 
of the name of Coho, was obſer 
ed lurking near, with an iron da 
ger, partly concealed under 
cloke, ſeemingly with the inte 
tion of ſtabbing Captain Cook, 
the lieutenant of marines. Th 
latter pio ſed to fire at bim, b 
Captain Cook would not permit 
Coho cloſing upon them, obligi 
the oi to ſtrike him with | 
piece, which made him retire, A 
other Indian laid hold of the ſe 
jeant's muiket, and endcavoured 
wrench it from him, but was p 
vented by the lieutenant's mak 
a blow at him. Captain Coos, fi 
ing the tumult increaſe, and t 
Indians growing more daring at 
reſolute, obſerved, that if he we 
to take the king off by force, | 
could not do it without facrificir 
the lives of many of his peop 
He then pauſed a little, and w 
on the point of giving his orde 
to reimbark, when a man threw 
ſione at him; which he retum 
with a diſcharge of ſmall ſhe 
(with which one barrel of 
double piece was loaded), I 
man, having a thick mat beh 
him, received little or no hurt: 
brandiſhed his ſpear, and threate 
ed to dart it at Captain Cook, V 
being ſtill unwilling to take av 
his life, inſtead of firing with be 
knocked him down with his alk 
He expoſtulated firongly with ! 


moſt torward of the crowd, u John 
their turbulent behaviour. He H «ho, 
given up all thoughts of getting pt of 
king on board, as it appeared i Capta 
practicable ; and his care was th furth 

to act upon the defenſive, "WP every 


_ 
to ſecure a ſafe embarkauon * 


wall „which was cloſely preſſ- 
x ods of ſeveral thouſund 
a4 Keowa, the a ſon, 
u was in the pinnace, being a- 
med on hearing the firſt firing, 

at his own entreaty, put on 
hore again; for even at that time, 
„ Roberts, who commanded her, 
not apprehend that Captain 
k's perſon was in any danger: 
þ mite he would have detained 
prince, which, no doubt, would 
ne been a great check on the In- 
ns, One man was obſerved, be- 
ud a double canoe, in the action 
| darting his ſpear at Captain 
ok, who was torced to fire at 
min his own defence, but hap- 


» (effncd to kill another cloſe to him, 
red Wally forward in the tumult : the 
s priff1cant obſerving that he had miſſ- 
aki the man he aimed at, received 
„ ſe en to fire at him, which he did, 
di killed him. By this time, the 
g alpetuofity of the Indians was 
: wefnewhat repreſſed ; they fell back 


i body, and ſeemed ſtaggered : 
bring puſhed on by thoſe be- 
kd, they returned to the charge, 
(poured a volley of ſtones among 
marines, who, without waiting 
orders, returned it with a gene- 
diſcharge of muſketry, which 
inf antly followed by a fire from 
boats, At this Captain Cook 
heard to expreſs his aſtoniſn- 
it; he waved his hand to the 
ts to ceaſe firing, and to come 
wer in to receive the marines. 
Roberts immediately brought 
pinnace as cloſe to the ſhore as 
wuld, without grounding, not- 
itanding the ſhowers of ſiones 
ell among the people; but 


„ up ohn Williamſon, the lieuten- 
He bo commanded in the launch, 
ting Not pulling in to the aſſiſtance 
red 1 Captain Cook, withdrew his 
as UP further off, at the moment 
ve, Mer thing ſeems to have de- 


*l upon the timely exertions 
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of thoſe in the boats, By his own 
account, he miſtook the ſignal : but 
be that as it may, this circumſſance 
appears to me, to have decided the 
fatal turn of the affair, and to have 
removed every chance which re- 
mained with Captain Cook, of eſ- 
caping with his life. The bufineſs 
of ſaving the marines out of the 
water, in conſequence of that, fell 


altogether upon ihe pinnace ; which 


thereby became ſo much crowded, 


that the crew were, in a great mea- 


ſure, prevented from uling their 
fire-arms, or giving what ce 
they might have done, to Captain 
Cook ; * that he ſeems, at the 
moſt critical point of time, to have 
wanted the aſſiſtance of both boats, 
owing to the removal of the launch. 
For notwithſtanding that they k 
up a fire on the crowd from the fi- 
tuation to which they removed in 
that boat, the fatal confuſion which 
enſued on her being withdrawn, to 
ſay the leaſt of it, muſt have pre- 
vented the full effect, that the 
— co- operation of the two 
ats, according to Captain Cook's 
orders muſt have had, towards the 
preſervation of himſelt and his peo- 
le. At that time, it was to the 
ts alone, that Captain Cook had 
to look for his ſafety; for when the 
marines had fired, the Indians ruſh- 
ed among them, and forced hem 
into the water, where four of them 
were killed: their licutenant was 
wounded, hut fortunately eſcaped, 
and was taken up by the pinnace, 
Captain Cook was then the only 
one remaining on the rock: he was 
obſerved making for the pinnace, 
holding his left hand againſt the 
back of his head, to guard it from 
the ſtones, and carrying his muſ- 
ket under the other arm. An in- 
dian was ſeen following him, but 
with caution and timidity; for he 
ſtopped once or twice, as if unde- 


termined to proceed, At laſt he 
advanced 
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advanced upon him unawares, and 
with a large club, or common ſtake, 
ave him a blow on the back of the 
— and then precipitately re- 
treated. The ſtroke ſeemed to have 
ſtunned Captain Cook: he ſtagger- 
ed a few paces, then fell on his 
hand and one knee, and dropped 
his muſket, As he was riſing, and 
before he could recover his feet, 
another Indian ſtabbed him in the 
back of the neck with an iron dag- 
ger. He then fell into a bite of 
water about knee-deep, where others 
crowded upon him, and endeavour- 
ed to keep him under: but ſtrug- 
gling 8 ſtrongly with them, he 
Yis ead up, and caſting his 
oke towards the pinnace, ſeemed 
to ſolicit aſſiſtance. Though the 
boat was not above five or fix yards 
diſtant from him, yet from the 
crowded and confuſed ſtate of the 
erew, it ſeems, it was not in their 
power to fave him. The Indians 
got him under again, but in deep- 
er water: he was, however, able 
to get his head up once more, and 
being almoſt ſpent in the ſtruggle, 
he naturally turned to the rock, 
and was endeavouring to ſupport 
himſelf by it, when a ſavage gave 
him a blow with a club, and he 
was ſeen alive no more. They 
hauled him up lifeleſs on the rocks, 
where they ſeemed to take a ſavage 
pleaſure in uſing every Ay to 
his dead body, ſnatching the dag- 
gers out of each other's hands, to 
have the horrid ſatisfaction of pierc- 
ing the fallen victim of their bar- 
barous rage. : 

I need make no reflection on the 
great loſs we ſuffered on this occa- 
fion, or attempt to deſcribe what 
we felt. It is enough to ſay, that 
no man was ever more beloved or 
admired : and it 1s truly painful to 
reflect, that he ſeems to have fallen 
a ſacrifice merely for want of being 
properly ſupported ; a fate, ſingu- 


larly to be lamented, as having fa 
en to his lot, who had ever he 
conſpicuous for his care of tho 


under his command, and who ſee 


ed, to the laſt, to pay as much 
tention to their preſervation, as 


that of his own life. 


If any thing could have add 
to the ſhame and indignation u 
verſally felt on the occaſion, it u 
to find, that his remains had be 
deſerted, and left expoſed on t 
beach, although they might ha 
been brought off, It appears, fr, 
the information of four or five m 
ſhipmen, who arrived on the | 
at the concluſion of the fatal bi 
neſs, that the beach was then 
moſt entirely deſerted by the 
dians, who at length had given 
to the fire of the boats, and 
perſed through the town: fo t 
there ſeemed no great obſtacle 
prevent the recovery of Capt 
Cook's body; but the lieuten 
returned on board without mak 
the attempt. It is unneceſſary 
dwell longer on this painful ſubjq 
and to relate the complaints 
cenſures that fell on the condud 
the lieutenant, It will be ſuffci 
to obſerve, that they were ſo lo 
as to oblige Captain Clerke publi 
to notice them, and to take the de 
fitions of his accuſers down in v 
ing. The Captain's badſateofhe 
and approaching diſſolution, it is! 
poſed, induced him to deſtroy ! 
papers a ſhort time before his de: 

It is a painful taſk, to be ob! 
to notice circumſlances, which { 
to reflect upon the character 0! 
man. A ſtrict regard to truth, 
ever, compelled me to the inſe 
of theſe facts, which I have ofie 
merely as facts, without preſun 
to connect with them any com 
of my own: eſteeming it the 
of a faithful hiſtorian, * to e 
nuate nothing, nor ſet down 4: 


in malice,” 
POET 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR. 
By the Rev. T. Warrox, B. D. Poet -Laureat. 
40 EAR to Jove, a genial iſle, 


40 Crouns the broad Atlantic wave; 
1% The ſeaſons there in mild aſſemblage ſmile, 
% And vernal bloſſoms clothe the fruitful prime: 
« There, in many a fragrant cave, 
«© Dwell the Spirits of the brave, 
«© And braid with amarinth their brews ſublime.” 
So feign'd the Grecian bards, of yore; 
And veil'd in Fable's fancy-woven veſt 
A viſionary ſhore, 
That faintly gleam'd on their prophetic eye 
Through the dark volume of futurity: 
Nor knew, that in the bright attire they dreſt 
Albion, the green-hair'd heroine of the Weſt ; 
Ere yet ſhe claim'd old Ocean's high command, 
And ſnatch'd the trident from the Tyrant's hand, 


Vainly flow'd the myſtic rhime ! 
Mark the deeds from age to age, 
That fill her trophy-pictur'd page : 
And ſee, with all its ſtrength, untam'd by time, 
Still glows her valour's veteran rage, 
O'er Calpe's cliffs, and ſteepy towers, 
When ftream'd the red ſulphureous ſhowers, 
And Death's own hand the dread artillery threw ; 
While far along the midnight main 
Its glaring arch the flaming volley drew ; 
ow triumph'd Elliott's patient train, 
Baffling their vain confederate foes ! 
And met the unwonted fight's terrific form; 
And hurling back the burning war, aroſe 
Superior to the fiery ſtorm ! ; 


Is there an ocean, that forgets to roll 
© *- Beneath the torpid pole? 

Nor to the brooding tempeſt heaves ? 
Her hardy keel the ſtubborn billow cleaves. 
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The rugged Neptune of the wintry brine 
In vain his admantine breaſt-plate wears: 
To ſearch coy Nature's guarded mine, 
She burits the barriers of th” indignant ice; 
O'er ſunleſs bays the beam of Science bears + 
And rouzing far around the polar ſleep, 
Where Drake's bold enſigns fear'd to ſweep, 
She ſees new nations flock to ſome fell ſacrifice, 
Shce ſpeeds, at Georce's ſage command, 
Society from deep to deep, 
And zone to zone ſhe binds ; 
From ſhore to ſhore, o'ct every land, 
The golden chain of commerce winds. 


Mean time, her patriot-cares explore 
Her own rich woof's exhauſtleſs ſtore ; 
Her native fleece new fervour feels, 
And wakens all its whirling wheels, 
And mock's the rainbow's radiant dye: 
More wide the labours of the loom ſhe ſpreads, 
Jn firmer bands domeſtic commerce weds, 
And calls her Siſter- iſle to ſhare the tie: 
Nor heeds the violence that broke 
From filial realms her old parental yoke ! 


Her cities, throng'd with many an Attic dome, 
Aſk not the banner*'d baſtion, maſly-proof ; 
Firm as the caſtle's feudal roof, 
Stands the Briton's ſocial home.— 
Hear, Gaul, of England's liberty the lot !— 
Right, Order, Law, prote& her ſimpleſt plain ; 
Nor ſcorn to guard the ſnepherd's nightly fold, 
And watch around the foreſt- cot. | 
With conſcious certainty, the ſwain 
Gives to the ground his truſted grain, 
With eager hope the reddening harveſt eyes ; 
And claims the ripe autumnal gold, 
The meed of toil, of induſtry the prize. 
For our's the King, who boaſts a parent's praiſe, 
Whoſe hand the people's ſceptre ſways : 
Ours is the Senate, not a ſpecious name, 
Whoſe active plans pervade the civil frame: 
Where bold debate its nobleſt war diſplays, 
And, in the kindling ſtrite, unlocks the tide 
Of manlieſt eloquence, and rolls the torrent wide. 


Hence then, each vain complaint, away, 
Each captious doubt, and cautious fear ! 
Nor blaſt the new-born year, 


That anxious waits the ſprings flow-ſhooting ray: 


Ir 
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Nor deem that Albion's honours ceaſe to bloom, | 
With candid glance, th* impartial Muſe | 
Invok'd on this auſpicious morn, | 

The preſent ſcans, the diſtant ſcene purſues,, 

And breaks Opinion's ſpeculative gloom : 

Interpreter of ages yet unborn, 

Full right ſhe ſpells the characters of Fate, 

That Albion ſtill ſhall keep her wonted ſtate : 
Still, in eternal ſtory, ſhine, 

Of Victory the ſea-beat ſhrine ; 
The ſource of every ſplendid art, 
Of old, of future worlds the univerſal mart, 
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PERSIAN SONG. 
By Sir WIILIAM JoNEs. 


WEET Maid, if thou wouldſt charm my fight, 
And bid theſe arms thy neck enfold, 
That roſy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight, 
Than all Becara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Sama cand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy penſive heart be glad. 
Whate'cr the trowning zealots ſay, 
Tell them their Eden cannot ſhew 
A fiream ſo clear as Raenabad, 
A bower ſo ſweet as Moſellay. 


Oh! when theſe fair perfidious maids, 
Whoſe eyes our ſecret haunts infeſt, 
Their dear deitrudive charms diſplay ; 
Each glance my tender breaſt invades, 
And robs my wounded ſoul of reſt, 
As Tartars ſeize their deſtin'd prey. 


In vain with love our boſoms glow, 
Can all our tears, can all our fighs, 
New luſtre to thoſe charms impart ? 
Can checks where living roſes blow, 
Where Nature ſpreads her richeſt dyes, 
Require the borrow'd gloſs of art! 


Speak not of fate—ah change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flowers that round us bloom; 
Tis all a cloud, tis all a dream | 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope te pierce the ſacred gloom. Beauty 
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Beauty has ſuch reſiſtleſs power, 
That even the chaſte Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy; 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth ſo lovely and ſo coy. 


But ah ! ſweet maid, my counſel hear, 
(Youth ſhould attend when thoſe adviſe 
Whom long experience renders ſage,) 
While muſic charms the raviſh'd ear, 
While ſparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay, and ſcorn-the frowns of age. 


What cruel anſwer have I heard! 
And yet, by Heaven, I love thee ſtilh: 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 
Yet ſay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ſtreams of ſweetneſs fill, 


Which nought but drops of honey ſip? 


Go boldly forth, my ſimple lay, 
Whoſe accents flow with artleſs caſe, 
Like Orient pearls at random ſtrung; 


Thy notes are ſweet, the damſels ” by 


But, oh! far ſweeter, if they pleaſe 
The nymph for whom theſe notes are ſung. 


SONG, in the Cometepy of the Herress. 


OR tenderneſs faſhion'd, in life's early day, 

A parent's ſoft ſorrows, to mine led the way; 

The leſſon of pity was caught from her eye, 
And ere I knew language, I ſpoke with a ſigh. 


The nightingale plunder'd the mate-widow'd dove, 
The warbled complaint of the ſuffering grove ; 

To youth, as it ripen'd, gave ſentiment new: 
The object ſtill changing, the ſympathy true. 


Soft embers of paſſions yet reſt in their glow ; 
A warmth of more pain — this breaſt never know ! 
Or if too indulgent the bleſſing I claim, 


Let the ſpark drop from reaſon, that iveakens the flame. 


ODE to PHILLIS. 


From Hon ace, Book IV. Ode x1. by Miſs Sewarp.] 


WEET Phyllis leave thy quiet home, 
For, lo! the ides of April come! 
Then haſten to my bower ; 


MIT. 
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A caſk of rich Albanian wine, | 1 
In nine years mellowneſs, is mine, | | | | 
To glad the feſtal hour. FM 


My garden herbs, in fragrance warm, 
Our various chaplets wait to form, 
My tender ivies grow, 
That, twining in thy amber hair, 
Give jocund ſpirit to thine air, 
And whiteneſs to thy brow. 


My walls with filver veſſels ſhine ; 

Chaſte vervain decks the modeſt ſhrine, 
That longs with crimſon ſtains 

To ſee its foliage ſprinkled o'er, 

When the devoted lamb ſhall pour. 
The treaſure of his veins. 


Each houſhold girl, and menial boy, 
From room to room aſſiduous fly, 
And buſy hands extend ; 
The numerous fires are quiv'ring bright, 
And, rolling from their pointed height, 
The duſky wreaths aſcend. | | 


Convivial rites in myſtic ſtate, 

Thou, lovely nymph, ſhalt celebrate, 
And give the day to mirth, ny || 

Which this love-choſen month divides ; £10 

This day that deck'd its blooming ides 
With dear Mzcenas* birth. 


O! not by me my natal ſtar 
Is half fo priz'd!—Then, nymph, prepare 
To grace its ſacred dawn ; 
A wealthier maid, in glitt'ring chains, 
Thy noble Telephus — 
From humble thee withdrawn. 


Os.” OTE” . — . — — 
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MITATION of HORACE, Book II. Ode xvi. by Mr. 
HasTinGs, on his Paſſage from BENGAL to Enclanp. 


From the 2d Vol. of the As8vLum for Fucrtive Pieces. ] 


'OR eaſe the harraſs'd ſeaman prays, | Fa. 
When Equinoctial tempeſts raiſe, 1. 
The Cape's ſurrounding wave; 
When hanging o'er the reef he hears, 
The cracking maſt, and ſees or fears, 1 
Beneath, his watry grave. 19 
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The reſtleſs thought, and wayward will, | 


1 BK 


For eaſe, the ſlow Maratta ſpoils, 
And hardier Sic erratic toils, 
While both thęir eaſe ; 
For eaſe, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belic, 
The cover'd heart, beſtow; 
For neither gold, nor gems combin'd, 
Can heal the foul, or ſuffering mind, 
Lo! where their owner lies, 
Perch'd on his couch Diſtemper breathes, 
And Care like ſmoke, in turbid wreathes, 
Round the gay ceiling flies, 


| He who enjoys nor covets more, 


The lands his father held before, 
Is of true bliſs poſſeſs d: 

Let but his mind unfetter'd tread, _ 

Far as the paths ef kuowledge lead, 
And wiſe, as well as bleſt, 


No fears his peace of mind annoy, 
Leſt printed lies his fame deſtroy, 
Which labour'd years have won; IDE « 
Nor pack'd committees Lk his reſl, 
Nor avarice ſends him forth in queſt 
Of climes beneath the ſun. 


Short is our ſpan, then why engage 

In ſchemes, for which man's tranſient age, 
Was ne'er by fate defign'd; _ 

Why {light the gifts of Nature's hand, 

What wanderer from his native land, 


E'er left himſelf behiud? 


And diſcontent attend him ſtill, 
Nar quit him while he lives ; 
At ſea, care follows in the wind, | 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the poſt-boy drives. : 
B 
Il 
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He who would happy live to day, 
Muſt laugh the preſent ills away, J * 
Nor think of woes to come; 5 
For come they will, or ſoon or late, ”" 
Since mix'd at beſt is man's eſtate, 
By Heaven's eternal doom. 
To ripen'd age Clive liv'd renown'd, 
With lacks enrich'd, with honours crown'd, 


His valour's well-carn'd meed ; +. Mr, Elli 
Too long, alas! he liv'd to hate , ads d 
His envied lot, and died, too late, A and c 


From life's oppreſſion freed. Wed; a 


F r n n 


An early death, was Ellioit's * doom, 
I ſaw his op'ning virtues bloom, 
And manly ſenſe unfold ; 
Too ſoon to fade! ] bade the ſtone, 
Record his name *midſt Hordes uaknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee, perhaps, the fates may give, 
I wiſh they may, in health to live, 
Herds, flocks, and fruitful fields ; 
Thy vacant hours in mirth to ſhine, 
With theſe the muſe already thine, 
Her preſent bounties yiclds. 
For me, O Shore, I only claim, 
To merit, not to feek for fame, 
The good and juſt to pleaſe; 
A ſtate above the fear of want, 
Domeſtic love, Heaven's choiceſt grant, 
Health, leiſure, peace, and eaſe. 


DE 


T. Wax rox, B. D. Poet Laureat. 


HEN Freedom nurs'd her native fire 
In ancient Greece, and rul'd the lyre; 
Her bards, diſdainful, from the tyrant's brow 


The tinſel gifts of flattery tore; 


But paid to guiltleſs power their willing vow : 


And to the throne of virtuous kings, 


Tempering the tone of their vingictire ſtrings, 


From truth's unproſtituted-ſhore, 
The fragant wreath of gratulation bore, 


"Twas thus Alceus ſmote the manly chord: 


And Pindar on the Perſian lord 
His notes of indignation huwl'd, 


And ſpurn'd the minſtrel- ſlaves of caſtern ſway, 


for his MAJESTY's BIR TH-DAY, by the Rey, 9 


From trembling Thebes extorting conſcious ſhame ; 


But o'er the diadem, by Freedom's flame 
— Illumd, the banner of renown unfurl'd ; 
Thus to his hiero decreed, 


Mongſt the bold chieftains of the Pythian game, 


The brighteſt verdure of Caſtalia's bay ; 
And gave an ampler meed 
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. Elliott died in OQtober 1778, in his way to Naugpore, the capital of Mnod- | | i 


dad“ dominions, being deputed on an embaſſy to that prince, by the governor- 1 
aud council; a monument was crecled to his memory, on the ſpat where he 


rad; and the Marettas have fine built a town there, called Eilivet Gunge, or 
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. 
Of Piſan palms, than in the field of Fame 


Were wont to crown the car's victorious ſpeed: An 

And hail'd his ſcepter'd champion's patriot zeal, 

Who mix'd the monarch's with the people's weal ; 
From civil plans who claim'd applauſe, 

And train'd obedient realms to Spartan laws. 


And he, ſweet maſter of the Doric oat, 
Theocritus, forſook awhile 
The graces of his paſtoral ifle, 
The lowing vale, the bleating cote, 
The cluſters on the funny ſteep, 
And Pan's own umbrage, dark and deep, 
The caverns hung with ivy-twine, 
The cliffs that wav'd with oak and pine, 
And Etna's hoar romantic pile : 
And caught the bold Homeric note, 
In ſtately founds exalting high 
The reign of bounteous Prolemy : 
Like the plenty-teeming tide 
Of his own Nile's redundant flood, 
O'er the cheer'd nations, far and wide, 

Diffuling opulence, and public good : 
While in the richly-warbled lays 
Was blended Berenice's name, 
Pattern fair of female fame, 
Softening with domeſtic life 
Imperial ſplendour's dazzling rays, 
The queen, the mother, and the wife! - 


To deck with honour due this feſtal day, 
O for a ſtrain from theſe ſublimer bards ! 
Who free to grant, yet fearleſs to refuſe 
Their awful 12 with impartial aim 
Invok'd the jealous panegy rie Muſe z Ar 
Nor, but to genuine worth's ſeverer claim, 
Their proud diſtinction deign'd to pay, 
Stern arbiters of glory's bright awards! 
For peerleſs bards like theſe alone, | 
The bards of Greece, might beſt adorn, 
With ſeemly ſong, the Monarch's natal morn ; 
Who, thron'd in the magnificence of peace, 
Rivals their richeſt regal theme: 
Who rules a — like their on, 
In arms, in poliſh'd arts ſupreme; ; Sou 
Who bids his Britain vie with Greece, 
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An Irregular FRAGMENT, found in a dark Paſſage in the Tow, 
[From the 2d Volume of Miſs WILLIAMS“ Porns.] 


ISE, winds of night! relentleſs tempeſts, rife! 
Ruſh trom the troubled clouds, and o'er me roll; 
In this chill pauſe a deeper horror lies, 
A wilder fear appals my ſhudd'ring ſoul.— 
'T was on this day, this hour accurſt, 
That nature ſtarting from repoſe 
Heard the dire fhrieks of murder burſ. 
From infant innocence they roſe, 
And ſhook theſe ſolemn towers !— 
I ſhudd'ring paſs that fatal room 
For ages wrapt in central gloom ;— 
I ſhuvd”ring paſs that iron door 
Which Fate perchance unlocks no more ; 
Death ſmear'd with blood o'er the dark portal lower. 


How . my ſtep reſounds 
Along * one! bourids : Ang 
Spare, ſavage blaſt! the taper's quiv fires, 
Deep in theſe gath'ring Pals ies flame expires. 
Ye hoſt of heav'n! the door recedes 
It mocks my graſp—what unſeen hands 
Have burſt its ĩron bands? 
No mortal force this gate unbarr'd 
Where dangr lives, which terrors gi 
Dread powers! its ſcreaming hinges cloſe 
On this dire ſcene of impious deeds— 
My feet are fix*d !--Diſmay has bound 
My ſtep on this polluted ground= — 
But lo! the pitying moon, a line of light 
Athwart the horrid darkneſs dimly throws, 
And from yon grated window chaſes night. 


Ye viſions that before me roll, 
That freeze my blood, that ſhake my ſoul ! 
Are ye the phantoms of a dream 
Pale ſpectres'! are ye what ye ſeem ? 
They glide more near — 
Their forms unfold ! | i 
Fix'd are their eyes, on me they bend 
Their glaring look is o! 
And hark !—I hear 
Sounds that the throbbing pulſe of life ſuſpend, 
© No wild illufion cheats thy fight 
« With ſhapes that only L_ night — 
2 | 
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« Mark the native glories ſpread. 
« Around my bleeding brow ! | 
« The crown of Albion wreath'd my head, 
« And Gallia's lilies twin'd below — © 
« When my father ſhoak his ſpear,  , 
« When his banner ſought — 
« Her baffled hoſt recoil'd with fear, 
« Nor turn'd their ſhrinking eyes ;— 
« Soon as the daring eagle ſprings _ 
« To baſk in heav'ns ng ight, | 
«© The vultures ply their baleful wings, 
& A cloud of deep'ning colour marks their flight, 
„ Staining the golden day. | 
« But ſee! amid the rav'nous brood 
« A bird of fiercer aſpect ſoar 
1% The ſpirits of a rival race, 
« Hang on the noxious blaſt, and trace, 
With gloomy joy, His deſlin'd prey 3 
te Inflame th ambitious wiſh that thirſts for blood, 
And plunge bis talons deep in kindred gore. 
„View the ſtern form that hovers nigh, 
« Fierce rolls his dauntleſs eye | 
« In ſcorn of hideous death ; | 
& Till ſtarting at a brother's name, 
« Horror ſhrinks his glowing frame, 
« Locks the half-utter'd groan, 
% And chills the parting breatb— 
% Aſtoniſh'd nature heav'd a moan ! 
% When her affrighted eye beheld the hands 
« She form'd to cheriſh rend-her holy bands. 


« Look where a royal infant kneels, 
„ Shrieking, and agoniz'd.with fear, 
«« He ſees the dagger pointed near 
« A much lov'd brother's breaſt, 
« And tells an'abſent mother all he feels: 
« His eager eye he caſls around; 
« Where ſhall her guardian form be found, 
„On which his eager eye would reſt! 
« On her he calls in accents wild, 
% And wonders why her ſtep is flow 
« To fave her ſutf*ring child !J= © 
« Rob'd in the regal garb, his brother ſtands 
© In more majeſtic woe 7 
% And meets the impious ſtroke with boſom bare, 
«© Then fearleſs graſps the murd'rer's hands, 
« And aſks the miniſter of hell to ſpare 
«© The child whoſe feeble arms ſuſtain ©» 
« His bleeding form front-cruel Death. - 
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« In vain fraternal fondneſs pleads, 

« For cold is now his livid cheek, 

% And cold his laſt expiring breath: 
And now with aſpect meek, 

„% The infant lifts his mournful eye, 

« And aſks with trembling voice, to die, 


« Tf death w ll cure his — heart of pain— 


„His heaving heart now bleeds — 

« Foul tyrant ! o'er the gilded hour 

« That beams with all the blaze of power, | 

« Remorſe ſhall ſpread her thickeſt ſhroud ; . 
* The furies in thy tortur'd ear 

« Shall howl, with curſes deep, and loud, 


% And wake diſtra ting fear! 


« ] ſee the ghaſtly ſpectre riſe, 

*« Whoſe blood is cold, whoſe hollow eyes 
« Seem from his head to ſtar. 

« With vpright hair, and ſhiv*ring heart, 
„Park o'er thy midnight couch he bends, 


„Aud claſps thy ſhrinking frame, thy impious ſpirit rends.“ 


N 3 thrilling _ die— 

His ſhape eludes my ſearching eye 

But who is he, nies with pain, 

That writhes in every ſwelling vein ? 
Yet in ſo deep ſo wild a groan, 

A ſharper anguiſh ſeems to live 

Than life's expiring pang can give: 
He dies deſerted and alone 

If pity can allay thy woes 
Sad ſpirit they ſhall find repoſe— 

Thy friend, thy long-lov'd friend is near! 
He comes to pour the e tear, 

He comes to catch the parting breath 
Ah heaven! no melting look he wears, 
His alter'd eye with vengeance glares; 
Each frantic paſſion at his ſoul, 

"Tis he has daſh'd that venom'd bowl 
With agony, and death. 


But whence aroſe that ſolemn call? 
Yon bloody phantom waves his hand, 
And beckons me to deeper gloom— 
Reil, troubled form! I come— 
Some unknown power my ſtep impels 
To horror's ſecret cells— 
„ For thee I raiſe this ſable pall, 
It ſhrouds a ghaſtly band: 
« Stretch'd beneath, thy eye ſhall trace 
„A mangled r 
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&« A thouſand ſuns have roll'd, fiace light 
4 Ruſh'd on their ſolid night— | 
4 See, o'er that tender frame grim famine hangs, 
« And mocks a mother's pangs ! « 
« The laſt, laſt drop which warm'd her veins 
„ That meagre infant drains — 
4 Then gnaws her fond ſuſtaining breaſt — 
« Stretch'd on her feeble knees, behold 
% Another victim finks to laſting reſt— 
% Another, yet her matron arms would fold 
C Who ſtrives to reach her matron arms in vain— 
&« Too weak her waſted form to raiſe, 
«© On him ſhe bends her eager gaze; 
«« She ſecs the ſoft imploring eye 
& That aſks her dear embrace, the cure of pain — 
© She ſecs her child at diſtance die 
4% But now her ſteadfaſt heart can bear 
„ Unmov'd, the preſſure of deſpair — 
« When firſt the winds of winter urge their courſe _ 
« Ober the pure ſtream, whoſe current ſmoothly glides, 
«© The heaving river ſwells its troubled tjdes; 
« But when the bitter blaſt with keener force, 
% O'er the high wave an icy fetter throws, 
« The harden'd wave is fix'd in dead repoſe.“ 
„% Say who that hoary form ? alone he tiands, 
« And meckly lifts his wither'd hands 
His white beard ſtreams with blood 
« J fee him with a ſmile, deride | 
« The wounds that pierce his ſhrivel'd fide, 
© Whence flows a purple flood— 
But ſudden pangs his boſom tear— 
© On one big drop of deeper dye, 
« I ſee him fix his haggard eye 
In dark, and wild deſpair! 
© That ſanguine drop which wakes his woe— 
1% Say, ſpirit! whence its ſource,” — 
6 Aſk no more its ſource to know— 
«« Ne'er ſhall mortal eye explore 
© Whence flow'd that drop of human gore, 
Jill the ſtarting dead ſhall riſe, a 
“ Unchain'd from earth, and mount the Rios, 
& And time ſhall end his fated courſe..— 
„Now th” unfathom'd depth behold 
Look but once! a ſecond glance 
„Wraps a heart of human mold 
« In death's eternal trance.“ 
„That ſhapeleſe phantom ſinking flow 
* Deep down the vaſt abyſs below, 
„Parts, thro' the miſlg that ſhroud his frame, 
A horror, nature hates to name! — 
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« Mortal, could thine eyes behold 
4% All thoſe ſullen miſts enfold, 
„Thy ſinews at the fight accurſt 
„% Would wither, and thy heart-ſtrings burſt ; 
% Death would graſp with icy hand 
& And drag thee to our grizly band 
« Away ! the ſable pall I ſpread, 
« And give to reſt th' unquict dead— 
„ Haſte! ere its horrid ſhroud encloſe 
„% Thy form, benumb'd with wild affright, 
* And pluuge thee far thro? waſtes of night, 
„In yon black gulph's abhorr'd repoſe !* — 
As ſtarting at each ſtep I fly, 
Why backward turns my trantic eye, 
That cloſing portal paſt ? — 
Two ſullen ſhades half-ſeen advance! — 
On me, a blaſting look they call, 
And fix my view with dang'rous ſpells, 
Where burning phrenzy dwells ! — 
Again their vengeful look—and now a ſpeechleſs — 


” 


Part of an ODE to SUPERSTITION, publiſhed with 
ſome other PeEus. 


N yon” hoar ſummit, mildly bright 

With purple ether's liquid light, 
High o'er the world, the white rob'd Magi gaze 
On dazzling burſts of heavenly fire, 
And wildly ſtart at each blue blaze, 
Each flame that flits with adverſe ſpire, 
But ſay what ſounds my ear invade ? 8 
From Delphi's venerable ſhade ? | q: 
The tem 12 the laurel waves! 4 
„The God! the God!“ the Sybil cries. 
Her figure ſwells ! ſhe foams, ſhe raves! 
Her figure ſwells to more than mortal ſize ! 
Streams of rapture roll along, 
Silver notes aſcend the ſkics, _ 
Wake, Echo, wike and catch the ſong, 
Oh, catch it, c*er it dies. 
The Sybil ſpeaks, the dream is o'er, 
The holy harpings charm no more. 
In vain fe checks the God's controul, 
His madding ſpirit fills her frame, 
And moulds-the features of her foul, 1 
Breathing a prophetic flame. | | 6 
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The cavern frowns! its hundred mouths uncloſe, 
And, in the thunder's voice, the fate of empire flows. 
Mona, thy Druid rites awake the dead ! 
Rites thy brown oaks would never dare 
'E'en whiſper to the idle air; 
Rites that have chain d old Ocean on his bed. 
Shiver'd by :hy piercing glance, 
> gps "= 2 lance. 1 

hy magic bids th' imperial 0 
And mars the — of y. 
Hark, the bard*: ſoul inſpires the vocal ilring! 
At ev ry pau'e dread Silence hovers o'er : 
While re night ſails round on raven wing, 
Deepening the tempeſt's howl, the torrent's roar ; 
Chas'd by the morn from Snowdon's awful brow, 
Where late ſhe ſat and icowl'd on the black wave beloy, 
Lo, ſtecl-clad War his gorgeous ſtandard rears ! 
The red-croſs ſquadrons madly rage, 
And mow thro? infancy and age; 
Then kiſs the ſacred duſt and melt in tears. 
Veiling from the eye of day, 
Penance dreams her life away ; 
In cloylier'd ſolitude ſhe fits and fighs, 
While from each ſhrine ſtill ſmall reſponſes riſe, 
Hear with what heart-felt beat, the midnight bell 
Swings its flow ſummons thro? the hollow pile! 
The weak wan votariſt leaves her twilight cell, 
To woo with taper dim,. the winding 15 3 
With choral chantings vainly to aſpire |; 
Beyond this nether ſhore, on rapture's wing of fire, 


We have been favoured, by the AuTros, with the following elega 
Tribute to the Memory of the late Lady J-aninGnam. Alt 
Copies of it, only, -have been printed, at the Solicitation of ſever 
of her Friends, Fa 


LINES: written in the ALBUM, 
At Cossty HALL, NozyoLk, by Mr. JERNINGHAM- 


7 "HOU, to whoſe ſacred the parting gueſt | 
. Confides the workings of bg efal 

With awſul pleaſure ober thy form I bend ä 

My gift to bring—as brother, gueſt, and friend. f 

Farewell, ye ſhades! (ah! not to fame unknown) 

Where Elegance has rear'd her Attic throne : 

Whoſe beauties, to the pure of taſte addreſs d, 8 

In Nature's charms munificently dreſs'd ; 

Whoſe ſoft amenity, with grace combin'd, 

Diſplay the emblem of the maſter's mind z 
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Farewell !—Say, ſhall I not regret the bew'r 
Where ſocial intercourſe endear'd the hour; 
Where ſhe, whoſe footſteps blefs this ſylvan ſeat, 
The pride and millreſs of this calm retreat, 
Her foul illum'd with Wiſdom's piercing beam, 
Sheds o'er the converſe her enlight'ning gleam ? 
By native Taſte, that ſure dixectreſs, led, 

She ſtores her talents at the fountain-head, 

So the bright ſun-ffow'r, on the cultur'd plain, 
Aſpires impatient o'er her ſiſter train, 

Unfolds her boſom at the dawn of day 

To catch the radiance of the ſolar ray. 

Ye ſcenes o'er which I caſt a ling'ring view, 
O'er which affection breathes a warm adieu, 
That hour I now — with pleafing pain, 
Which gave your beauties to my wiſh again : 
Yet — bet approach'd your failing ſhore, 
Prompt expectation gladly flew before: 
Wing'd with gay hope, as nearer ftill I drew, 
Hills, plains. and woods aſſum'd a brighter hue :. 
Soft-wreath'd in lilac veſtment, laughing May 
With hailing aſpect met me on the way: 

The various vale with eager ſleps I preſs'd, 
Praiſe on my tongue, and tranſport in my breaſt : 


. Over each lov'd ſpot I ſent a fond ſurvey, 


Where in the morn of life I wont to ſtray ; 
The winding walks by memory endear'd, 
Where with the growing plants my youth was rear'd, 
Embow'ring ſhades, in whoſe deep 1. immers'd, 
Reflection FF me, and the Muſes nurs'd, 
And, ſcreening from my view ambition's ſky, 
Pour'd other viſions on my raptur'd eye. 

Yet, Album, ere the willing taſk I leave, 
Warm from the heart theſe cloling lines receive, 
"Twas at the hour to contemplation due, 
When evening meekly from the world withdrew, 
Beneath an aged dak, in penfive mood, 
I Sorrow's ſolitary captive ſtood ; 
When, from the rifted trunk's obſcure receſs, 
A voice breath'd forth in accents of diſtreſs ; 
« Where! where'is ſhe! of mild and rev'rend mien, 
« Once the lov'd milireſs of this ſylvan ſcene? 
* Fall'n—fall'n—fall'n—fall'n"—a diſtant voice replied: 
The branches ſhook, as if to ſenſe allied ; 
Wild Terror flung his ſtrong enchantment round, 
And evening hurried int6 night profound! 

Now fond remembrance turns a willing fight, 
To dwell on gayer ſcenes of paſt delight, 
Pleas'd to behold her, midſt the poliſh'd train, 
With grace, with dignity, her part ſaſtain, 
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To mild feſſivity by nature prone, 
With inbred wit peculiarly her own, 
Prompt ev'ry ſportive incident to ſeize, 
Diffuſing pleaſure with a careleſs eaſe; 
Of power to charm invincibly poſleſs'd, 
Unttlt ſhe glided into every breaſt. 


There are, who, fram'd with an enlighten'd taſte, 


High on the critic form by judgment plac'd, 


Who (marking well her ſenſe with ftrength combiu'd, 


The ſcintillations of her play ful mind, 

An aptitude that never loſt its aim) 

With brilliant Sevigne inwreathe her name. 
To diſcontent, the vice of age, unknown, 

Her chearfulneſs maintain'd its envicd throne : 


The gay, the old, the learned, and the young, 
And they whoſe heart pure elegance had ſtrung, 


By the ſoft pow'r of her enchantment won, 


Would oft the glare of throng'd afſemblies ſhun, 


To court her ready wit's enliv*ning beam, 
And baſk beneath its undulating gleam. 
Yet oft from theſe unnotic'd would ſhe ſteal, 


To ſoothe the bed-rid ſtretch'd on Torture's wheel, 


To ſmooth the furrow on Misfortune's brow, 
To warm the timid and exalt the low, 
With lenient hand adininiſter relief, * 

And cloſe the bleeding artery of grief. 

Ah, ever dear! ah, venerable ſhade ! 
Indulge this honour by Affection paid. 
Enthron'd in bliſs, ah! yet forbear to ſhun 
This holy tribute from a zealous ſon. 

Tu as mine, attendant on thy evening ray, 
To watch the ſun- ſet of thy blume leſs day; 
To ſee thee, weary of th' unequal ſtrife, 
Shed the faint glimm'rings of exhauſted life, 
And (beavenly moraliſt, ſublimely great!) 
At the dread opening of thy future ſtate, 

7 each by example, to thy lateſt breath, 
Meekneſs in pain, and fortitude in death. 


INVOCATION to RETIREMENT. 


From a poctic EIS TEE toaCourarz, by Jostan Thomas, A. 


RY REMENT, hail !--thy hoſpitable ſhade, 
By blundering Pride injuriouſly pourtray'd, 


Demands my verſe—could gratitude inſpire 
The ſage's wiſdom, or the poet's fire, 


How .would* the Muſe th' immortal theme prolong, 


And blefs thy fond encomiaſt and the ſong ! 


——— 


Retired 
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Retirement, hail ! though ridicul'd by Pride, 
Sublime th' aſſociates in thy bower abi-te, 
Sublime thy joys, however diſarow*d 


By Inſtinct's herd, the profligate and proud. 
Though round thy bower no pompous buildings ſtare, 


Nor 1 alite's capricious vanities be there; 

Within the ſweet receſs Truth loves to dwell ; 
And meek Simplicity acorns the cell: 

Learning the volume of the world diſplays, 
Blaz*ning the wonders of the Stas or Dars: 
Genius, with eye undazzled by the ſun, 
Traces each footilep where Old Time has run: 
Science the exhauſtleſs univerſe explores, 
Dives to the bottom, ro the ſummir ſoars : 
There Contemplation by ſage Wiſdom led, 

4% Holds her high converſe with the mighty dead.” 
While fair Content and Peace, congenial powers, 
Crown with delight the conſecrated hours. 


Retirement, hail ! beneath thy foſtering care 
The Muſe firſt gives her ca!low wing to air; 
To thee the liberal Arts their luſtre owe, 
Plants, that reward the foil wherein they grow. 


From thee the PoE r = whoſe illumin'd page 
Glows, like the Sun, above the wrecks of age: 
From thee the Sar hoſe meditative mind 
Preſcribes the Laws that civilize mankind : 

From thee tu' His Tora N—whoſe ſagacious pen 
To man inculcates his firſt ſtudy, MEN: 

From thee the keen Py11.080P He R—whoſe eye 
Darts through the glooms-that ſhroud futurity . 
From thee, Retirement! ALL their glories claim; 
- Thine the firſt triumphs in the fields ot fame. 


Biest is his lot, from Vice, from Flly free, 
Whoſe tranquil paſſions are arrang'd b thee ! 

To him, though Faction's diſcontemed rout 
Pronounce deftruftion—while themſelves are out ; 
Though counties, with endemic frenzy curs'd, 
Contend and war which cypher ſhall be firſt, 

To him the clamour but one ſorrow brings, 

That men ſhould madden'for ſuch idle things. 


When, darting radiance o'cr the brightening ſky, 
The ſun renews his race: or while, on high 
The dewy clouds involve the morning ray, 
As loth to yield their ſtation ro the day, 
How fweet the opening morn !—the genial hour, 


RerinemexT! calls thy votary from thy bower, * 
; 0 
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To meet fair health upon the mountain's ſide : 
There, while blue miſts the lower vallies hide, 
Health and her roſc-lipt zephyrs meet, to pay 
Their balmy fragrance to the new-born day, 


When Evening hovers, in her noiſeleſs car, 

Upon the ſhadowy boſom of the air, 

What time the ſtar, that bids the dews ariſe, 

Drinks the laſt radiance of the weſtern ſkies, 

And Nature breathes refreſh*d—quick let my feet, 

Retirement! haſten to thy lov'd retreat: 

There, while each paſſion calm'd, and wiſh refin'd, 
»Kxpand the heart, and elevate the mind; 

Let Fancy bear me to th* immortal clime, 

Where Poss, above the moon ſublime, 

With Inſpiration dwells—Or,, let me hold 

Converſe «ith ſages of the years of old; _ * 

And gleaning ev'ry truth and moral art, 

Treaſure the living harveſt in my heart. 


STANZAS on FUTURE FAME. 
{From Forxpyce's Poens.] 


H me! what countleſs myriads lie entomb'd, 
To deep forgetfulneſs for ever doom'd, 
Who once adorn'd life's active ſtage, 
Who ſhone the wonders of their age, 
And hop'd poſterity to charm, 
By their atchievements to diſarm _ | 
Time's ruthleſs al-oppofing force, 
And give their fame an endleſs courſe ! 
No more, alas! are heard the high acclaims | 
That promis'd to tranſmit the glory of their names, 


Thoſe very names have long on earth been loſt ; 
In folemn filence ſunk their loudeſt boaſt ! 
Soon were their gaudy enſigns torn; 
Soon were their gilded ſcutchcons: worn; 
Their marble monuments no more 
Are ſeen to tell they liv'd before: - 
All, all is vaniſh'd like a dream, 
Yet pride ſtill hopes to be the theme 
Of praiſe unwearied to the wond'ring world; | 
Nor fears to be forgot, when from its confines hurl'd ! 


While you are acting your allotted part, 
Well-tim'd applauſe, no doubt, will chear the heart, 
Jour languid powers demand fuch aid; 
Without it virtue ſoon would fade. 
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Virtue, alas! is weak at beſt, ; 
And light her hold upon the breaſt. 
Self-love could ne'%er content the mind: 
She ſeeks the ſanction of her kind. 
But when Heav'n's awful verdict once is paſt, 
What can avail to her Fame's fondeft, loudeit blaſt ? 


Or grant its notes could pierce the ear of Death; 
They could not yet reſtore the vital breath, 
Or call forth pleaſure in the tomb, 
Or change or fix your final doom. 
The world's joint plaudit till were vain : 
Each ſoul would in the place remain, 
Aſſign'd her by the Judge ſupreme, 
Whoſe approbation, or whole blame, 
Muſt ſtamp the colour of her fate, 
la that untry*d, unſeen, and dread eternal Late, 


VIRTUE and ORNAMENT: an Obe to the Laos. 
{From the fame Publication, ] 5 


pf Non diamond's and the ruby's rays 
Shine with a milder, finer flame, 


And more attract our love and praiſe 
Than beauty's ſelf, if loſt to fame. 


But the ſweet tear in-pity's eye 

Tranſc ends the diamond's brighteſt beam: ; 
And the ſoft bluſh of Modeſty - 

More precious than the ruby ſeems. 


The glowing. gem, the ſparkling ſtone 
May ſtrike the fight wich quick ſurpriſe ; 
But Truth and Innocence alone 
Can ftill engage the good and wiſe. 


No glitt'ring ornament or ſhow 
ill aught avail in grief or pain: 
Only from inward worth can flow 
Delight that ever ſhall remain. 


Behold ye fair, your lovely queen | 
Tis not ber jewels, but her rind; 

A mecker, purer, ne'er was ſeen; 
It is her virtue charms mankind ! 


\ PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE to the HEIRESS. 
By the Right Hon, Ricnaro Firzrartarce, 


S ſprightly ſun-beams gild the face of day, 
When low'ring tempelils calmly glide an ay, 
So when the poet's dark horizon clears, 
Array'd in ſmiles, the Epilogue appears, 
She of that houſe the [ſively emblem ſtill, 
Whoſe brilliant ſpeakers ſtart what themes they will; 
Still varying topics for her ſportive rhymes, 
From all the follies of rhefe fruitful times; 
Uncheck'd by forms, with flippant hand may cull, 
Prologues, like Peers, by privil e are dull, 
In ſolemn ſtrain addreſs th” affembled pit, 
The legal judges of dramatic wit, 
Confining ſtill, with -dignify'd deeorum, 
Their obtervations = to the play before em. 
Now when each bachelor a helpmate lacks, 
(That ſweet exemption from a double tax) 
When laws are fram'd with a benignant plan 
Of lightning 4zrdens on the married man, 
And Hymen adds one folid comfort more, 
To all thoſe comforts he conferr'd before; 
To ſniooth the rough laborious ruad to fame, 
Our bard has choſen—an alluring name. 
As wealth in wedlock oft is known. to hide 
The imperfections of a homely bride, 
This tempting title, he perhaps expects, 
May hcighten be:uties—and conceal defects: 
Thus Sixty's wrinkles view'd through Fortune's glaſs, 
The roſy dimples of Sixteen ſurpaſs: | 
The modern Suitor graſps his fary one's hand, 
O'erlooks her perſon, and adores—her land; 
Leers on her houſes with an ogling eye, 
O'er her rich acres heaves an am runs ſigh, 
His hea: t-felt pangs through groves of—/imber vents, 
And runs diſtracted for — her three per cents. : 
Will thus the poet's-mimic Heireſs find, | 8 
The bridegroom critie to dor failings blind, 6 
Who claims, alas! bis: nicer taſte to hit, ' « 


The lady's portion paid in Heling wit? 7 
On your decrees, to fix her future fate, « 


Depends our Heireſs for her whole eftace: 

Rich in your ſmiles; fhe-charms th' admiriag town ; 
A very bankrupt, ſhould: you chavce'to frown: 

O may a verdict given in your applauſe, 

Pronounce the proſp'rous iſſue ot her cauſe, 
Confirm the name an ancient parent gave her, 

Ard prove ber HxIxESss of—the Public favour. 


EPILOG 


| 


EPILOGUE to the HEIRESS. 


HE Comic Muſe, who here erects her ſhrine, 
To court your offerings, and accepts of mine, 
Sends me to ſtate an anxious author's plea, 
And wait with humble hope this court's deeree. 
By no prerogative will-ſhe decide, 
She vows an Engliſh jury 1s her pride. 
Then for our H: r1nts8—forc'd from finer air, 
That lately fann'd her plumes in Berkeley-ſquare ; 
Will ſhe be helpleſs in her new reſort, 
And find no friends about the Inns of Court ? 
Sages, be candid, though vou hate a knave, 
Sure, for example, you'll a Rightly fave, 
Be kind for once, ye clert4—ys fportive Sirs, 
Who haunt our theatres in boots and ſpurs, 
So may you ſafely preſs your nightly hobby, 
Run the whole ring —and ed it in the lobby. 
Lovers of truth, be kind, and own that here, 
That love is ſtrain'd as far as it will bear. 
Poets may write —Philo/opbers may dream 
But would the cvorli bear truth in the extreme ? 
What, not one Bland'/þ lett behind! not one! 
Poets aie mute, and painters all undone : 
Where are thofe charms that nature's term ſurvive, 
The maiden bloom that glows at forty-five ? 
Truth takes the pencil—ecvrintle—freckles=ſquint, 
The whole's transform'd —the devil's in't, 
Dimples turn ſcars, the ſmile becomes a ſcowl! 
The hair the ivy-buſh, the face the owl. 
But ſhall an author mock the flatterer's pow*r ? 
Oh, might you all be Blandiſbes this hour! 
Then — the candid jurors of the pit, 
Grant their mild paſſport tq the realms of wit; 
Then would I mount the car where oft I ride, 
And place the favour'd culprit by my fide. 
To aid our flight one faſhionable hint — 
dee my authority a Morning Print — 
We learn! obſerve it ladies —* France's Queen, 
„Loves, like our own, a heart - directed ſcene ; 
% And while each thought ſhe weighs, each beauty ſcans, 
Breaks, in one night's app auſe, a ſcore of fans!“ 
{ Beating her fan againſt her hand. 
Adopt the mode, ye belles—ſo end my prattle, 
And ſhew how you'll out-do a Bourbon rate. 
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An ITALIAN SONG. 


From an OpE to SUPERSTITION, &c. ] 


EAR is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and warbles there ; 


oſe by my cot ſhe tells her tale 

. To ev'ry paſſing villager. 
The ſquirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And ſhells his nuts at liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bowers, T 
That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
I charm the fairy-footed hours 

With my lov'd ſute's romantic ſound ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave, 

For thoſe that win the race at eve. 


The ſhepherd's horn at break of day, 


The ballet danc'd in twilight glade, th | 

The canzonet and roundelay nd t] 

Sung in the filent green-wood ſhade ; deir ; 
Theſe ſimple joys, that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my native vale. ay the 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


Of the Year 1786. 


HE year 1786 hath net been 
i remarkable, either” for the 
wmber or value of its rheological 
wmdufttions. We meet with a few, 
lowever, which may afford us de- 
ible aid in our critical enquiries; 
ir which claim our notice from the 
ous and benevolent intentions 
th which they were publiſhed, 
md the reſpeAable characters of 
deir authors, In this number we 
4 « The. Holy Bible; contain» 
12 the Books of the Old and New 
elaments, carefully printed from 
te firſt Edition, (compared with 
ders) of the preſent Tranſlation : 
th Notes, by the right reverend 
der in God, Thomas Wilſon, 
. D. lord Biſhop of Sodor and 
an; and various renderings, col- 
ted from other Tranſlations, by 
e reverend Clement Crutwell, the 
lor,“ three volumes quarto. The 
rafter of the venerable prelate 
aalily diſcovered in the manner 

{ fpirit with which this work is 
tecuted, He was diſtinguiſhed, 
ng a very long life, by the ex- 
ace of his heart, and his en- 
ours to be uſeful to mankind, 
de than by the ſplendor of geni- 
or profound literary acquire- 
fits, That reader, therefore, 
il be diſappointed, who expects 
meet in theſe volumes with much 
cal information, or new and 
geuious expoſitions of difficult 
wes of ſcripture, The good 


1 * 


"biſhop's notes were chiefly intended 


by him for the familiar explana- 
tion, or practical improvement of 
the ſacred writings, while he read 
them daily in his family ; and, for 
that purpoſe, they were written by 
him in the margin of his Bible, as 
they were at Brent times ſuggeſt- 
ed by his own mind, or collected 
from the writings of others. It will 
not then excite any ſurprize, that 
ſometimes they ſhould appear rather 
fancitul and incongruous ; and de- 
fective in that degree of reaſoning 
and evidence, by which we wiſh all 
interpretations of ſeripture to be 
attended. Nor can we avoid la- 
menting, netwithſtanding all our 
prejudices in favour of the biſho 
that any ſentences ſhould be found 
in his remains, which the candid 
and liberal ſpirit of an improving 
age muſt condemn. Mr. Crutwell, 
to whom the reviſion and publica- 
tion of this work was entruſted by 
the. late Dr. Thomas Wilſon, the 
ſon of the biſhop, hath greatly in- 
creaſed its value, by inſerting in 
the margin, various renderings of 
particular paſſages, drawn from a 
great number of tranſlations and 
verſions of the Bible. Theſe rene 
derings, together with the biogra- 
phical ſketches of ſeveral of our 
tranſlators and commentators, which 
are given us in the preface, do 
honour to the induſtry and good 
ſenſe of the editot, and will render 
” this 
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this part of the work not unaccep- 
table to the biblical ſcholar and 
critic, ' 1 

Dr. Hodgſon, principal of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, hath acquir- 
ed deſervef praiſe, by his endeavour 
to illuſtrate the meaning and beauty 
of © Solomon's Song, which he 
hath “ tranſlated from the He- 
brew.” Our author defignedly 
avoids all diſquiſition reſpecting the 
ſuppoſed myttical ſenſe of this an- 
tient poem. His object is, to give 


fuch an exact and literal tranſlation 
of it, illuftrated by parallel paſſ- 
ages from antient authors, as ſhall 


render the allegories with which it 
abounds, clear and intelligible ; 
while, at the ſame time, it pre- 
ſerves the diſtinguiſhing brilliaacy 
of eaſtern imagery and compoſition. 
This taſk he appears to have exe- 
cuted- with confiderable ſucceſs. 
His Verſion is rendered with judg- 
ment and fidelity; and, in many 
places in which it differs from our 
common tranſlation, very happily 
elucidates the ſenſe and elegant 
ſimplicity of the original. The 
critical notes, likewiſe, by which 
Dr. Hodgſon juſtifies his variations 
and amendments, carry with them 
equal marks of his ingenuity, and 
acquaintance with oriental litera- 
ture. 

The. Proſpequs of a new Tran - 
ſlation of the Holy Bible, from 
corrected Texts of the Originals, 
compared with the ancient Verſions: 
with various Readings, explanatory 
Notes, and critical Obſervations. by 
the rev. A. Geddes, LL. D.“ is a 
publication which hath very much 
ehgaged the attention, and raiſed 
the expectation of the learned. And 
the liberal candid ſpirit with which 
it is written, together with the ſa- 
tis factory teſtimonies which it af- 
fords to the extenfive abilities of the 
anthor, entitle it to general appro- 
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bation and encouragement. This 
work conſiſts of an account of the 
ſtate of the original text; of the 
various editions of the Bible in 
different languages, with their diſſe- 
rent characters, and of the method 
which he intends to follow in his 
own edition. This account is, in 
general ſo perſpicuous and impar- 
tial; and the principles on which WM » 
he propoſes to proceed, are ſo fair WM v 


and reafonable, that we fincerely Wl di 
wiſh him ſucceſs in his very labo. be 
rious and very important undertak- WM le 


ing. Dr. Geddes, if we miſtake Wl 
not, is of the communion of the n. 
church of Rome. We rejoice to (ul 
find, that all denominations of fc 


Chriſtians ſeem willing to ccncur Wl of 
in clearing the ſacred text from Wl of 
thoſe corruptions aud abſurditic, Wi z6 
which the negligence or ignorance WI tior 
of tranſcribers had gradually in- WW th-i 
troduced. It is an omen favourale Wil ſens 
to the general diffuſion of know-Wf reg; 
ledge and truth. We are happy, WM con: 
likewiſe, in reflecting, that the ipirit dere 
of the times is, at length, become tice 


ſo tolerant, that the attempt of our 
author will not excite an il;iberal 
jealouſy in the. moſt confirmed pro- 
teſtant: that the character under 


which he deſcribes a faithful trau nifta! 
Nator, is no longer conſidered as ahly 
be appropriated to any one of the neer 
various ſects which prevail amo cdtio 
Chriſlians; but, that in all of ther bat 
the man may be found, who (1218F* uſe 
be unwedded to any fyſtem ; 2vtrace 
forgetting that he belongs to 2% Dr. | 
ſociety of Chriſtians, be extreme ou 
jealous of his moſt rational pte dee: 


poſſeſſians; keep all theologic 
conſequences as * out of bis fig 
as poſſible, and inveſtigate i 
meaning of his original by the rule 
only of a ſound and fober cs 
eiſm.“ 

To the liſt of writers who bat 


come forward as advocates — re 
vealed 


realed religion, the preſent year 
has added the name of Dr. Beatie. 
His „ Evidences of the Chriſtin 
Religion, briefly and plainly ſtated, 
in two vols.” ſeem to have been in- 


uſe of perſons who hare little lei- 
ſure for enquiry; or who, from 
the indolence of their diſpoſition, 
would ſooner become infidels, than 
undergo the fatigue of laborious 
diſcuſtion. We could have wiſhed 
however, that the reſpectable ta- 
lents of our author had not been 
confined to the production of looſe 
and almoſt independent eſſays on a 
ſubje& to which he could have done 
ſuch ample juſtice. This method 
of detailing the arguments in favour 
of our holy religion, though it may 
adapt them to particular deſcrip- 
tions of readers, yet it weakens 
in- th:ir ſtrength and energy, and leſ- 
ane bas the power with which, in their 
- fegular connected ſorm, they force 
WJ conviction on the mind. We muſt, 
pirit ll devertheleſs, do our author the juſ- 
ome ll tice to acknowledge, that as far his 
our method would admit of it, he hath 
ſated ſeveral of the evidences of 
the chriſtian religion with novel:y 
nd addreſ:, Such inaccuracies and 
niſtakes as a careful reviſion will 
ally point out, will, doubtleis, 
net with his correction in future 
tions; and the work become, 
what Dr. Beatie wiſhes it to be, 
* uſeful to youth at their firſt en- 
mance into the world.“ 

Dr. Prieſiley, who is indefatigably 
ous in the purſuit of whatever 
e deems to be truth, and who has 
dy untlet for every opponent, hath, 
ibis © Letters to the Jews,” called 
ut new combatants into the field of 
mtroverſy, The fingular oppreſ- 
ens by which that ancient people 
ie been marked, and their dif- 

over almoſt every part of 


de globe, he attributes to their re- 


tended by him, chiefly, for the po 
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jection of Jeſus as the Meffiah ; he, 
therefore, wiſhes them to enter on 
amicable diſcuſſion of their objec - 
tions againſt Chriſtianity, and of 
the — by which it is ſu 

rted. We cannot ſufficient 
praiſe the admirable temper which 
appears in theſe letters. It is mild 
and affetionate; and well calculat- 
ed to call forth a ſpirit of cool and 
d-liberate inveſtigation. We need 
not ſay. that, in the hands of ſa 
able a diſputant, the arguments in 
favour of our author's ſide of the 
queſtion, loſe nothing -of their 
weight and force. Thoſe, however, 
who differ from Dr. Prieſtley in his 
views of chiiſtian doctrine, will not 
thank him for rellnquiſhing at the 
beginning of the coatroverſy, the 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority of Jeſus to 
human beings, and the doctrine of 
his miraculous conception. And 
there are others who will think, 
that the proſpect with which he 
flatters the Jews, of a ſplendi 
remporal kingdom, under a prince 
of the houſe of David, is rather 
the ere ture of a luxuriant fancy, 
than drawn from any of the repre- 
ſentati ns or prophecies of the ſa- 
cred writings. But independent - 
ly of the peculiar opinions of our 
author, we rejoice that by the pre- 
ſent publication, the attention of 
the ingenious and learned amon 
the Jews, is lik ly to be directed to 
an 8 into the ſcriptural cha- 
racter of the Meſſiah, and the 
claims of [eſus Chriſt, And we 
hope to find their writings on this 
ſubject, diftated by the ſame liberal 
candid ſpirit which theſe letters diſ- 
cover. ; 

To the unwearied zeal which 
gave riſe to the laſt ardcle, are we 
to aſcribe he fame author's “ Hiſ- 
tory of Ea inions concernin 
Jeſus 8 from . 
nal Writers; proving that the Chri- 

P 2 tian 
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tian church was at firſt Unitarian 3 
in four vols. 8 o.“ Theſe volumes 
contain an enlarged and very am- 
te diſcuſſion of a ſubject, to 5 hich 
Dr. P ieſtley had betore called the 
attention of the public in his Hiſ- 
tory of the Co ruptions of Chriſ- 
tianity. - The firit part of the pre- 
ſent work contains the hiſtory of 
opinions which prece led the doc, 
trine of the divinity of Sbriſt, and 
repared the way for it. Under 
this diviton, 3 articular account is 
given of the > Incipals of the Gnol- 
tics, which they borrowed from the 
eaſtern philoſophy, and of the Fla. 
tonic Chriitians ; to the mixture of 
whoſe ſyſtems, our author, in his 
ſe ond part, attributes che doctrines 
of the pre · exiſtence of Chriſt, and 
of the equality of the three per- 
ſons of the Trinity. The third 
part conſiſts of an hiſtory of the 
Unitarian doctrine, which is traced, 
on the authority of the ſacred books, 
from Moſes 10 Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles ; and after their times, from 
the earlieſt remains which 
of the firſt chriſtians, and the ſub- 
jects which were chiefly controvert- 
ed by che different ſects of hm 
we have any certain information. 
To this hiſtory is added an account 
of the riſe of Arianiſm, and of the 
other opinions which bear any fe- 
lation 10 the Trinitarian and Unita- 
rian controverlies ; of the remains 
of the eallern and Platonic philo- 
ſophy in the cr.eds of the modern 
Chriſtian ſects ; and of the prefent 
Grate of the controverſy reſpecting 
the perſon of Chriſt. We may he- 
ftate at emb acin the opinions of 
Dr. Prieftley ; and even doubt of 
the real importance of theſe hiſ- 
torical enquiries to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of that hy pot beſts for which 
he contends. But we cannot doubt 
of the goodneſs of his motives ; of 
the fairneſs with which he hath re- 
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we have 
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preſented the paſſages which he 


ha:h adduced from antient weiters; 
or with-hold our praiſe from him 
on account of the great labour and 
attention which he hath be owed 
on the preſent publication. Net- 
ther can we do leſs at ihe fame 
time, than admire the boldneſs with 
which he cour:s and provokes op- 
poſition, ard offers what he bath 
written to the molt rigorous ex- 
amination ; declaring his readineſs 
to anſwer at the bar of the public, 
any important queſſions upon the 
ſubject, when properly put to him, 
It would ſeem to ariſe from a pet. 
ſect conviction that, although in 


ſome trifling inſtances he may have 


been inadvertent, or miſtaken, his 
leading poſition cannot be invalid- 
ated by his moſt learned and inge- 
nious adverſaries. 

We were miſtaken, when we gane 
it as our opinion in a former Regil- 
ter, that the conteſt between UT- 
Horſley and Dr. Prieſtley was, pro- 
bably, at an end. The forme! 
gentleman hath again entered the 
lifts, by © Remarks upon Dr. 
Prietiley*sſecondLetierstotheArcd: 
deacon of St. Alban's, with Prot: 
of certain Facts aflerted by the Arch- 
deacon.” He takes care, however, 
to excuſe his long ſilence by de- 
claring, that he conſidered Dr. 
Pii-ſtley as an“ indifferent ants 
goniſt, whoſe ** book abounds wil 
new ſp*cimens of confident 130 
rance;“ and of his © incompe- 
tency 'to write on the ſubject ;" 
and his ſatistaction that he was 
at liberty to ** indulge his indo- 
lence, without ſeeming to deſert 
his cauſe;“ and that his ſole rea 
ſon for now troubling the public 
is to eſtabliſh ſome facts, which ba 
been too peremptorily denied, an. 
to vindicate his character from ® 
perſions which had been too incot- 


fideratcly thrown out. The wr 
hi 
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which he wiſhes to prove are, Ori- lation of Iſaiah, i. 12 with Notes, 
gen's want of veracity in diſputa- ſupplementary to thoe of Dr. 
uon ; the exiſtence ot orthodox He- Louth, Biſhop of London, and 
brew Chriſtians in Judea, after the containing Kemarks en ſome Parts 
time of Adrian; and the decline of his Tranſlation and Notes: to- 
of Calvin ſm, anounting almoſt to gether with a Criticiſm on Gen. 
a total extinction of it among iv 6.“ The new trantlation of 
Engliſh difſ-nter-.. On the two [faiah is the product on of the ſame 
forn.er opics, his reaſonings re able pen to which we were indebt- 
deſerving the attention ot Dr., ed for a very rational and excellent 
P1ſtley, and will, doubtleſs, meet criticiſm on the 534 chap. of the 
with it: what he bath ſaid on the ſame p ophet, in a former number. 
latter, is «onfi ered by thoſe who The obſervations on Gen, iv. 26. 
are beſt acquainted with the ſtate throw conſiderable light on a paſ- 
of the diſſenters in England, to be ſage which. as it ſtands in our pre- 
tot ly void of truth. We will not ſent tranſlation, has afforded much 
expreſs what we elt from the room for the conjectures of ditfe- 
haughty and virulent language rent conmentators. N? IV. con- 
which diſgraces the preſent publi- tains 4 critical notes on many paſs 
cat on. It affects, not the matter ſages of the Old Teſtament,” which 
in diſpute, but the character of Dr. will be found exceedingly uſeful to 
Horſley, as a gentleman, and as a the biblical ſcholar; and “ an en- 
chriſtia!, Should the conteſt be- quirvintothe evidence which points 
come perſonal, our readers will not out Chriſt to have been only a erea- 
expect that we ſhall take any far- ture of the human race, inveſted 
ther notice of it. wi h extraordinary powers from 
What we have ſaid in the former God; as it ariſes from his own de- 
article, reſpecting the ſtate of the clarations, and tho e of his apoſtles 
_ difſenters, has been ably and evangeliſts.” In the latter 
and ſatisfactorily confirmed by a tract, the principal arguments in 
pamphlet, entitled “the Calviniſm favour of the Socinian hypothelis, 
ot Proteſtant Diſſenters aſlerted; in are deduced from illustrations of 
a Letter to the Archdeacon of St. the different texts relating to the 
Alban's: by Samuel Palmer, Pattor perſon and character of Chriſt in 
the Independent Congregation at the goſpel and epiitles. N V. con- 
Hackney ;” in which the author, tains obſervations on parts of the 
mth conſiderable advantage, ex- viii. xi. and xii. chapters of Da- 
ples the weak grounds on which nirl;“ which will attord deſirable 
Dr. Horſley had built his decl.ra- ail in elucidating the dark language 
wn, and fully eſtabliſhes the prin- of the propherical writings: and, 
aple for which he c:ntends, alio, „a gleaning of er marks on 
The clergymen and lay gentle- Mr. | ravis's Attempt to revive the 
den who formed themſelves into a exploded Text of 1 John, chap. v. 
beiety, in Eſſex · ſtreet, tor the pur- verſe , which, by unqueſtionable 
pole of promoting the knowledge authorities, juſtifies the cenſure we 
" the ſcriptures, have, ſince we formerly pafled on that illiberal and 
wok notice of their publications, injudicious performance. 
Wed three new numbers to their In the “ Four Nialo-ves on the 
*Commentaries and Eflars.” Their Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, &. 


& number contains A new Tranſ- by E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St. 
P3 AMildred's 
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Mildred's and All Saints Canter- 
bury,” the author enters the liſts in 
ſupport of the Athauatian doctrine, 


in oppoſition to the dangerous ang 


formidable Dr. Prieſtley. The two 
firſt dialogues are employed in ex- 
Plaining and juſtifying the com- 
monly received opinion ; and the 
third in endeavouring to prove, 
that it is the doctrine not only of 
the new but alſo of the Old Teila- 
ment. The fourth dialogue treats 
on the ſubject of the atonement. 
Learning and candour, whatever 
the ſentiments be in ſupport of 
which they are engaged, are en- 
titled to our reſpectful attention and 
notice, Had the author of the 
preſent dialogues a juſt claim to 
the former qualification, he would 


not have aſſerted, that thoſe who 


do not find a Trinity in the con- 
junction of the plural Elohim with 
a fi gular verb, muſt be ignorant 
of the general principles of gram- 
mar. Had he been a candid, mo- 
deſt writer, he would have heſitat- 
ed in accuſing his reſpectable anta- 

oniſt of ** unbluſhing obſt nacy”? 
in Ag points which have 
been repeatedly confuted ; of © en- 
tire unſkilfulneſs“ in a language 
which he pretends to rende with 
critical exactneſs; and in calli g in 
queſtion the fincerity and upright- 
neſs of his views, 

The writer of“ A Defence of the 
Doctrine, and eternal Sonfſhip of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as revealcd 
in the Scriptures, in oppoſiti.n to a 
late Scheme of temporal Sonſhip,”” 
who figns himſelf a Baptiſt, con- 
tends with zcal, and at the ſame 
time with candour and moderation, 
for what appears to him to be a 
fundamental truth of the goſpel. 
What gare occaſion to this pam- 
phlet was an opinion amongſt ſome 
of his brethren, that the filial — 


lation of jeius Chriſt to the Fathe 


did not take place 'til the time WM 


when he was born of a woman, gl 
Againſt this notion he ſupports the , 
more orthodox one, that the ſecond 4 

rſon in the Trinity exiſted in the ic 
Blial relation from all eternity, pre 


And we mutt do our author the * 
juſtice to acknowledge, that he WI" 
ſeems well acquainted with the ar- e 
uments which can moſt forcibly * 
adduced in favour of his hypo» WI” 
theſis; and that he delivers his WI" 
ideas as diftintly and intelligibly, WW” 
as the nature ot ſuch a my ſterious * 
and incomprehenũble ſubject would Wt 
admit of. | — 
Mr. Toulmin's “Short Efſiy on WI" 
Baptiſm ; intended to elucidate the W** 
Queſtion reſpecting the extent and 


Perpetuity of it's Obligations,” is ber 
written with the ſame per picuity ]WM«* 
and liberality which we hve no- nuch 
ticed and praiſed in ſome of bis - 

nit « 


former publications, Our theolo- 
gical readers need not to be inform» 
ed, that Mr. Emlyn, and fince his 
tume, ſeveral other writers have 
exprefled their doubt, u hether bap- Rat 
tiſm was enjoined to be continued 
to the deſcendants of chriſtian pa- 
rents; or, whether it was not fole- 
ly intended tor proſelytes to chriſ- 
tianity» This doubt he combats 
with ingenuity and ſound argu- 
ment ; and ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhes 
the opinion, that baptiſm was in- 
tended to be of general obligation, 


h Div! 
ligi0, 
Holo 


and to be perpetually kept up in 
the chritiinn — We — A 
no obſervations on his connecting —_ 
his reaſoning ſo much with hi] © the 
principles in favour of adult bap- - 
tiſm; lince we apprehend that che ene 
uellion cannot, in the leaſt, be a. . © 
ed by any peculiarity of ſenti-W e 
ment reſpecting the ſubjects of the 1 0 
ries. form 
Mr. Dore's . Letters on Faith,” 25 

8 


contain many rational and uſeful 


obſewyations. In the three fit 
| letters 


* ve 


letters he treats of the nature, the 
rounds, and the effects of faith: 
A which, it his definitions and il- 
luſtrations are not always metaphy- 
fcally accurate, his meaning is ex- 
xrefſed with ſufficient perſpicuity, 
ind his concluſions are, im general, 
jut and unexceptionable. The 
fourth letter is on the reaſonable- 
eſs of our faith in Chriſt, and 
wntains a brief and well connected 


ext letter is on the importance of 
ith in Chriſt ; together with va- 
nous and uſeful” views of the re- 
burces which it affords the mind 
i affliction and diſtre!s. To theſe 
ters ſucceed ſome miſcellaneous 
tſervations of a religious and 
pattical tendency, What we are 
nuch pleaſed with, in reading this 
litle performance is, the benevo- 
knt catholic ſpirit of the author, 
3ho appears anxious, not ſo much 


m- - 
his WP make proſelytes to any particu- 
ive opinions, as to ſtrengthen the 
ap- rat principles of religion, and to 
ned cite 4 rational diſpuſfſionate tem- 
pa- per in enquiries after truth. 


Of a very different complexion 
nd character are the Hiflerra- 
duns on the Origin, Nature, and 
urſuits of Intelligent Beings, and 
Viv ine Providence, Religion, and 
wgious Worſhip, &c. by J. L. 
molowell, F. R. 8.“ T hefe diſſer- 


1 ions contain a ſtrange unnatural 
ike WF paund of oriental and chriſtian 
no log y. Mr. Holwell ſuppoſes 
his the earth and the whole pla- 
ap" ſyſtem were created for the 
bel ence of rebellious angels, who 
-e caſt out of heaven, and who 
ni · condemned to remain in them, 
ena probationary ſtates under 

* forms of men and different ani- 
bv Fs ſubject to a continued tranſ- 
full wion in the line of their re- 
fit ure ſpecics, till the conſum- 


4146 


Qmmary of the arguments in fa- 
wur of his being the Methah. The 
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mation of all things, when they 
ſhall regain their former dignity and 
happineſs. The moſt ambitious 
and malignant of theſe ſpirits, he 
conſiders as having animated the 
various tribes of prieſts and pre- 
tended “ men of God, who, un- 
der different forms of religion, have 
% obtained dominion over ninety- 
nine hundred parts of this habit- 
able globe.” But, we cannot at- 
tempt to follow the author through 
his rambling and inconſiſtent the- 
ory. What appears to be his prin- 
cipal and avowed object is, to ex- 
poſe the various * fects aſſuming 
the name and title of chriſtians, 
without 2 one jota of the 

enuine ſpirit of chriſtianity, either 
in ſentiment, purity, of worſhip, 
or diſcipline ;'* and to recommend 
a plan for the reformation of the 
church and national worſhip, on 
the curious mixed principles which 
he has adopted. We cannot but 
acknowledge, that in reading theſe 
diſſertations we meet with many 
traces of good ſenſe and inform- 
ation ; but the foundation of the 
author's theory is ſo ſtrange and 
i yp 7 his creed ſo complex 
and queſtionable, and his extra- 
vagancies are ſo numerous, that 
we cannot give his work the ſanc- 
tion of our recommendation, ei- 
ther as an entertaining or uſeful 
performance, 


„A Chineſe Fragment; con- | 


taining an Enquiry into the preſent 
State of Religion in England, &c.“ 
appears to have been written with 
the good intention of pointing out 
and correcting the vices and follies 
of the age, and of recommending 
a more general attention to the 
true ſpirit and practice. of religion. 
But we apprehend, that the author, 


by overcharging his picture of the 


Times, hath rendered it ſo unna- 
tural and diſguſting as WN 
2 


— — 
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all proper effect. The cenſure 
which he paſſes on different or- 
ders and profeſſions, is too general 
and indiſcriminate ; and his view 
of modern principles and manners 
too bigotted and gloomy. It is not 
improbable therefore, that his la- 
bours, though they frequently diſ- 
cover marks of ability, and ac- 
quaintance with our beſt writers, 
will meet with the fate to which 
trite and vague declamations are 
commonly conſigned. 

The benevolent and uſeful plan 
of eſtabliſhing Sunday Schools in 
different parts of the kingdom, hath 
met with a public advocate and 
ſupporter in the reſpectable biſhop 
Porteus. In “ A Letter to the 
Clergy of the dioceſe of Cheller, 
&c.“ He warmly reco'mends an 
attention to theſe excellent inſtitu- 
tions, which, from their origin, 
have been attended with confider- 
able ſucceſs, Among other con- 
fiderations, he urges very forcibly, 
the facility of ſupporting them, not 
more than five pounds being ne- 
ceſſary for the annual inſtruction of 
twenty children; the ſmall degree 
of leurning propoſed to be taught 
in them, which will neither indiſ- 
poſe nor unqualify the learners for 
the moſt laborious employments ; 
the habits of attention and induſt 
they will occaſion ; and the ſpirit 
of devotion which they will im- 

rceptibly cheriſh and encourage 
in minds of the young. Theſe 
conſiderations, together with his 
ſeaſonable advices relating to their 
eſtabliſhment and conduct, will, we 
doubt not, meet with proper re- 
gard, and produce effects in 
every part of the kingdom. 

The Six Letters to a Friend, 
on the Eſtabliſpment of Sunday 
Schools, by Philip Parſons, A.M. 
Miniſter of Wye, in Kent,” are, 
likewiſe, deſerving of recommend- 


ation, from the rational liberal ſpi- 
rit in, which they are written, as 
well as from the ſerious, uſeful ad- 
dreſſes to parents and to children, 
which they conta'n. 

The miſrepreſentations which 
were induſtriouſly propagated, by 
the bigott-d am -ng the Roman ca- 
tholics, reſpectiig the motives on 
which Mr, Wharton quitted their 
communion, have engaged the rev, 
John Hawkins, who is himſelf a 
convert from popery, to publiſh 
„An Appeal to Scripture, Keaſon, 
and Tradition, in Support of the 
Doctrines contained in a Letter to 
the Roman Catholics of Worceſter, 
from the late Chaplain of that So- 
ciety, &c.” This volume is a 
ſentible, cool, and diſpaſſi nate vin- 
dication of the principles of the 
reformation, and of the conduct of 
Mr. Wharton in embracing them, 
In the poitſcript, which is of con- 
ſider..ble length, we are preſented 
with quotations from the Fathers, 
and other ecclelia ical writers; 
whoſe teſtimony, of ſuch acknow 
ledged weight with his opp-nents 
is with great fairneſs adduced ig 
ſupport of our author's opinion: 
His reuſonings on this ground, ar 
well worth the ſerious peruſal d 
thoſe in the Romiſh church, uh 
are not determined againſt enquiry 
and who are open to conviction 
But what particularly pleaſes | 
in the preſent publication, is M 
Hawkins's teiiimony to an imp! 
tant fact, of which from his edu 
cation and connections he is full 
competent to judge; that in th 
perſuaſion which he hath quitte® 
„there has been a ſecret reform 
tion in faith as well as diſcipline 
long, though ſecretly gain 
rome. We have not the lea 
loubt of the truth of this reprete® 
tation. And we rejoice-jn our co 
viction, that the enlightened = 
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hers of the church of Rome reject, 
with indignation and contempt, the 
extravagant opinions, that indul- 
zence and abſolution can be ex- 
tended to unrepent-d, or to “ fu- 
ture crimes ;*” that it is © lawiul, 
or at leaſt diſpenſable, to break 
their faith with heretics; that they 
fill believe the pope to be infal- 
üble and impeccable ;_ or that, 
rithout any reſtriction or excep- 
tion, they refuſe the poſſibility of 
falvation to all who diſſent from 
their religious tenets,” 

The“ Sacra Privata; or Private 
Meditations and Prayers of Biſhop 
Wilſon, &c.“ have been extrocted 
and abridged from a large collec- 
non of his tracts, and adapted to 
general uſe, The principal excel- 
lerce of theſe devotional pieces 
aiſes from the ſpirit of fervent 
piety which dictated them, and 
which they are calculated to excite 
and ſtrengthen in others. Should 
mother edition of this little publi- 
cation be called for, we doubt not 
but that the editor will render it 
ſill better adapted to general edi- 
fication, by ſome farther abridge- 
ments and alterations, the propriet 
of which his own good ſenſe will 
ally point out. 


In our account of the ſermons of 
the year 1985, we overlooked two 
rlumes „On Various Subjects, 
and preached on ſeveral Occalions, 
by the late rev. Thomas Franklin, 
D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his 
Majeſty, &.“ The merits of our 
wthor, as an elegant ſcholar and 
critic, were well known in the lite- 
nary world. and procured him no 
mall ſhare of reſpect. And his 
aſcourſes on Relative Duties, which 
vere publiſhed under his own in- 
ſection, recommended themtſelves 
by their perſpicuity and elegance, 
ad a ſpirit of animated piety. It 


does not appear, that the ſermons 
which compole the preſent volumes 
were ever deſigned by the Dr. for 
publication, From the form and 
di ſpoſition of their materials, it 
would ſeem that they were intend- 
ed for the common ul*s of the pul- 
pit. It will not therefore, be ex- 
pected, thut they ſhould be equally 
excellent and perte&t with thoſe 
which were finiſhed by his own 
hands. But if they are not di- 
fiinguiſhed by any marks of ſupe- 
rior merit, by a brilliancy of ima- 
gination, or an originality and depth 
of thought, they are, nevertheleſs, 
written with great eaſe, ſimplicity, 
and ſeriouſneſs ; their ſubjects, 1n 
general, are calculated to engage 
attention to the preacher, and they 
_ be peruſed in the cloſet, by 
well diſpoſed readers, with edifica- 
tion and improvement. 

Among the ſermons of the year 
1786, produced by the clergy 
of the eſtabliſhed church, thoſe 
« preached before the honourable 
Societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, by the late William 
Stafford Done, D. D. Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Archdeacon ot Bed- 
ford,” are entitled to our reſpectful 
notice. The following account of 
them by the editor, the rev. R. 
Shepherd, archdeacon of Bedford, 
conveys a juſt idea of the rank 
which they are entitled to hold 
among pulpit performances. The 
nature of the diſcourſes now offer- 
ed to the public, is happily adapt- 
ed to the audience betore whom 
they were preached ; men of learn- 
ing, who are in the conſtant habit 
of puriuing arguments, of detect- 
ing falſhood, and inveliizating 
truth. They are chiefly argumen- 
tative; and if the arguments ap- 
ear ſometimes too abi racted, even 
when moſt abſtruſe, they diſcover 
in the author, a full poſſeſſion _ 

is 
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teſe ſermons, that their —y 
aterference is likely to prove ad- 
nntageous to our author. The 
kbjects on which he treats, arc 
ich as reſpe& the beſt intereſts of 
mnkind ; his manner is animated 
nd avrecable ; and the lefſous 
wich he inculcates, inſtructive and 


difying, His ſtyle and language 
weed, may admit of frequent cor- 
xttions ; but the mention which 
k makes in his preface, of a me- 
I event in his family, and 


be ill ſtate of his health and ſpirits, 


kifciently apologizes for trifling 
nperfe-t10ns. 
The poſthumous ſermons of 
Dr. James Paterſon, one of the 
ergymen of St, Paul's Engliſh 
Epiſcopal ch+pel in Aberdeen,” 
re been publiſhed for the benefit 
his ſurviving relations, whoſe 
reumitances are G_— nar- 
w and circumſc:ibed. We fin- 
rely recommend theſe ſermons, 
t only to thoſe who have hearts 
p ſeel for the diſtreſſes of worthy 
turafters, who have ſeen better 
7s, but to all lovers of rational, 
unly piety. The different con- 
wences of virtue and vice are 
reſented in them, in a ſtriking 
"nt of view; and the great truths 
Chriſtianity inculcated in a man- 
that is unaffected, clear, and 
reible, And though they may 
have been intended or prepar- 
dy the author for the public eye, 
ty will do no injury to his memo- 
and character as a well informed 
L uſeful miniſter ef the Goſpel. 
Puddicombe's Sermons are looſe, 
fnle compoſitions, replete with 
Mavagance and rhapſody. How 
(ely do thoſe writers depart from 
true dignity of pulpit elo- 
ence, who aim more at faſcinat- 
the imagination than perſuad- 
and convincing the minds of 
readers ! 


Mr. Newton, rector vf St. Mary 


Weolnoth, London, - hath publiſh. 


ed two volumes of ſermons under 
the title ++ Mefhah. Fifty expoſi- 
Diſcourſes, on the Series of 
ſcriptural P which form the 
Subject of the celebrated Oratoris 
of Handel, &c.” The author of 
theſe ſermons is one of that claſs of 
divines, who, in the abundance of 
their ſpiritual humilicy, have ap- 
propriated to themſelves the name 
of „ awakened clergy,” — a cant 
hraſe, intended to convey the 
— idea with the term © goſpel 
reacher,” among enthuſiaſts - and 
anatics, The religious ſentiments 
therefore, which occur in theſe 
volumes, and what Mr. Newton 
calls the © improvement” of his 
diſcourſes, will be principally ac- 
ceptable to thoſe who are of a me- 
thodiſtical caſt. Indeed, none but 
ſuch as are of a myſtical turn of 
mind, will relich his attempt to 
ſpiritualiſe innocent amuſements, 
and to draw an analogy between 
« muſical ſounds and ſentimental 
feelings.” As compoſitions, theſe, 
diſcourſes are not 1n the leaſt en- 
titled to our praiſe, T are 
vague and declamatory ; abound 
in repetitions ; and their language 
is frequently incorrect and mean. 
Neither do we think that the ſelec« 
tion of texts in Handel's Meſſiah, 
was judiciouſly fixed upon by our 
author, from which to ** exhibit the 
principal outlines of the Saviour's 
character and meditation, in a re- 
gular ſeries of diſcourſes.” The 
choice, however, in conſequence of 
the muſical performances in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, was popular and 
well timed; and he might fair! 


and honeſtly take advantage of theſe 


circumſtances, to engage the atten- 
tion of his congregation, and of the 
public, to the important ſubjects 
which they comprehend, ' 
n 


. 
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In mentioning ſuch ſermons of 
the Engliſh diſſenters and Scots 
clergy, as have come to our hands, 
we ſhall begin with Dr. Price's on 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, as received 
by the different Denominations of 
Chriſtians, &c.“ The firſt of theſe 
ſermons ſucceſsfully maintains the 
truly liberal and juſt ſentiments, 
« that Chriſtians of all parties, 
however they may cenſure one ano- 
ther, or whatever oppolition there 
may ſeem to be in their opinions, 
are agreed in all that is eſſential to 
chriſtanity, and with reſpect to all 
the information which it is its prin- 
cipal deſign to communicate ;** and 
that there is but one thing funda- 
mental, which is an honeſt mind.“ 
The four {lowin diſcourſes are 
employed in repreſenting the Cal- 
viniſtic and Socinian tenets, reſpect- 
ing the perſon and character of 
yum Chriſt, with the Doctor's rea- 
ons for rejecting them; and in 
ſtating” and defending the Arian 
doctrine, which he adopts. Theſe 
repreſentations the author hath 

iven with the utmoſt fairneſs and 
impartiality; and his reaſonings in 
favour of his own hypotheſis are 
delivered with a ſpirit of modeſt 
diffidence and * x4 of which 
there are but few inſtances among 
polemics. The other ſermons in 
this volume are on, the ſecurity and 
happineſs of a virtuous courſe, the 

oodneſs of God, and the reſurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. Thoſe on the 
ſecurity and happineſs of a virtu- 
ous courſe are peculiarly excellent, 
Though the ſubject is common, the 
arguments in fayour of virtue, and 
the diſſuaſives from vice, are repre- 
ſented in a manner ſo ſtriking and 
forcible, that we receive new plea- 
ſure from every peruſal ot them. 
The ſermons on the goodneſs of 
God, are of a metaphylical nature, 
and are admirably adapted to coun- 
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teract the iſon contained 
Hume's Poſthumous Dialogues, 1; 
the ſermon on the reſurrection of 
Lazarus, the credibility of that 
miracle is ably det nded, and the 
remarkable conſequences of it point 
ed out and illuſtrated, "The trul 
chriliian temper with which theſe 
ſermons are written, an thei tend 
eney to diſſeminate principles of 
moderation and philanthropy, || c 
the greateſt honours on the de 
clining years of their venerable 
author, and will do eflential fer 
vice to the cauſe of genuine reli 


ion. toque 
Mr. Robinſon's ** Sixteen Di The 
courles on ſeveral Texts of Scrip4Mers, 


ture, &c.“ were de ivered by him 
exteinpore, to plain and iliteratt 
audiences in the villages n.ar Cam 
bridge, and are prinied, as nearly 
as can be recollected as they weit 


any | 
but de 
dich 

em te 
e COT 


ſpoken. ** The propriety ot ere tene 
action, the author ob ſerves in hie, 0 
pieface, „depends on cirom en 
ſtances, and nobody can judge ich, 
the fitneſs or unfitneſs ot a ſubied ind 
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or a part of a ſubject, or a mann? 
of treating of it, except they wh 
know all the circumſtances, tor th 
ſame method in difterent circumltan 


ces would be unedifying. if not ii atfe 
rtinent and rude.” Keeping thi_nt, 
juſt remark in view, we ſhall not e Theta 
pect to meet in this volume with e Mr. 
traordinary marks of ability or ge the ; 
nius, but with eaſy familiar dn, a 
cqurſes, on uſeful topics, adapted tes, 
the ſituations and underſtanding ed ro 
plain common hearers. Such 1: 118991 a } 
character of the productions be wou 
us; which are recommended, 4 ferver 
the ſame time, by the candid pi and 
which they breathe, united % ens wh 
becoming earneſtneſs of mann "0 roo 
ariiing from the preacher's fiche will 
deſire of doing good. As the 
Dr. Hunter continues his plan e opt, 
"ular 


„Sacred Biography,“ which © 
unde 
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nder our notice in a former regiſ- 
lu cr. In a third volume he treats 
i the hiſtory of Moſes, the aſto- 
iſhing and miraculous incilents of 
dell life, and the important events 
t the ]ewiſh hiſtory which took 
ace under his legiſlation. -Theſe 
licour'es, like our author's former 
wes, are lively, perſpicuous, and 
mergetic ; and though we cannot 
xcede to all his opinions, we re- 
commend this additional volume as 
wounding in uſeful remarks, and 
us reflections, and well adapted 
v anſwer the purpoſes of popular 
quence, 

Ihe“ Sermons by Samuel Char- 
ters, Miniſter of Wilton,“ contain 
wny folid and uſeful obſervations, 
but delivered in an unuſual ſtyle, 
dich is not likely to recommend 
em to publ.c acceptance. They 
: compoſed very much of ſhort 
ntence*s, conveying hints and 
a on which the author proba- 
ly enlarged in the pulpit, but 
bich, from the preſs, give them 
2 indigeſted and unfiniſhed ap- 
earance, They are, however, 
nfible and ferious, if not per- 
ct and elegant compoſitions ; and 
d the attentive, thinking reader 
ill afford pleaſure and improve- 
ent. 

Thetwo volumes of Sermons by the 
te Mr. Thomas Gordon, miniſter 
the goſpel at Speymouth, are 
wn, and chiefly practical diſ- 
urſes, which the author was in- 
wed to prepare for publication, 
om a hope and conviction that 
iy would be uſeful. The ſpirit 
fervent piety which they diſco- 
7, and the liberal catholic diſpo- 
ons which they recommend, leave 
o room to doubt but that this 
pe will be fulfilled, 

As the plan which we are obliged 
ont, will not permit us to take 
cular notice of the tingle ſer- 
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mons of the year, we ſhall content 
ourſelves, as uſual, with ſelecting a 
few out of the number of ſuch as 
may be thought deſerving of a diſ- 
tinct conſideration. Among theſe 
we muſt not overlook „a Sermon 

reached at St. Alphage, Canter- 

ury,” by Dr. Horne, dean of Can- 
rerbury, and preſident of Magdalen 
College, Oxtord, recommending 
the excellent inſtitution of Sunday- 
ſchools. This ſermon is a ſenſible, 
ſerious, and forcible appeal to the 
public ſpirit of thoſe who wiſh well 
to the community in which they 
live. The corrupt ſtare of man- 
ners among our commonulty, is de- 
ſeribed in it with great truth and 


juſtice, and many uſeful and ſtrik- 


ing obſervations are made by the 
preacher, which, as they are found- 
ed in reaſon and nature, carry with 
them the force of very powerful 
arguments in favour of the object 
which he recommends. Of the 
excellent manner in which theſe 
obſervations are delivered, let the 
reader judge. At the moment in 
which I am ſpeaking,” ſays he, 
t not leſs than one hundred thou- 
ſand pupils are ſaid to be in train- 
ing under it's care. There may 
ſoon be ten mes that number; and 
if it finally ſucceed with half theſe, 
tive hundred thouſand honeſt men 
and virtuous women, duly miryled 
in the maſs of the community, will 
make a great alteration.” © An 
evil generation paſſes away; and 
therefore, it proper care be taken, 
it may be ſucceeded by a good one. 
Elſe were the cafe of the world la- 
mentable indeed. With old offend- 
ers lit le can be done. Hard la- 
bour, ſpare diet, and, abore all, 
ſolitude, might do ſomething. And 
the experiment, it is greatly hoped, 
will be made. But, in general, if 
the huſbandman has in vain du 
about the trees in his garden, — 
taben 


———— 
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geatures; whatever may be the ſtate 
things among proteſtant diſſent» 
rs; this is our confolation, that 
he univerſe is under the direction 
f ſupreme wiſdom and benevo- 
knce; and that under his direc- 
wn, the cauſe of truth, chriſtian» 
m and freedom, cannot finally 
xriſh, Perhaps it may revive even 
nour hands: but ſhould that not 
e the caſe, it will rife with new 
hire among other bodies of men, 
nd in other forms of ſociety. The 
hint of enquiry is gone forth; the 
uman faculties are in motion; the 
mod feed hath been ſown; and 
tough for a time, it may be trod- 
kn down and deprefſed, it will 
beak through all obſtructions, and 
ring up to a glorious harveſt, 
"th ſuch a proſpeR before us, we 
uy reſt ſatisfied and happy; re- 
wcing if God ſhall, in any mea- 
re, make us the iuſtruments of 
ice tothe church and the world ; 
d being perſuad.d, ſhould that 
mour he denied us, that our hum- 
I endeavours to be uſeful will not 
forgotten in the great day cf 
bution,” 


Under the head of Metaphyfics, 
do not recollect any work that 
kerves particular notice, except- 
7 4 The Elements of the Science 
Ethics, on the Principles of Na- 
nl Philoſophy, by John Bruce, 
M. Profeſſor of Philofophy, and 
low of the Royal Society at Edin- 
gh.” The author of the pre- 
at treatiſe endeavours to reduce 
ſcience of morals to the ſame 
minty that attends other ſciences, 
N to eſt«bliſh it on the baſis of 
lerration and experiment. After 
Nuring into the proper objects of 
loſophy, he de votes the firſt part 
tis work to the hiſtory of ethics, 
MN art, and as a ſcience, and of 


progreſſive improvements made 


in it, both by ancient and modern 
moralitts, In this part he diſcovers 
an extenſive and intimate acquaint=- 
ance with the tenets of the ditte« 
rent ſchools among the Greeks, 
and the beſt modern writers from 
Hobbes to Dr. Smith. In the ſe- 
cond part he treats of the princi» 
ples of natural philoſophy; in 
which he is not {> clear and accu- 
rate as we could wiſh when inſiſting 
on the neceſſity of method in the 
ſtudy of nature, and in eſtabliſhing 
what he calls the method of ſcience, 
which is nearly rhe ſame with the 
analytic method of the old ſchools. 
It is in his third part that Mr. 
Bruce delivers his particular the- 
ory ; and endeavours, from the re- 
gular appearance of certain phene- 
mena which addreſs the moral fa- 
culty, to eftabliſh fixed and deter- 
minate laws of ethics. That our 
author diſcovers great learning and 
ingenuity in this laborious perform- 
ance, and is entitled to deſerved 
praiſe, we readily admit : but we 
cannot think that he hath been ſuc- 
ceſsful in removing the difficulties 
to which the ſcience of morals hath 
been ſubject. We hope, however, 
that he will perſevere in the ſame 
line of ſtudy ; and that we ſhall be 
able to congratulate the public on 
the advantages which they may de- 
rive from his future labours. He 
will not take it amiſs, if at the 
ſame time we expreſs our wiſh, that 
he wou'd not be indifferent as to 
the elegance and propiiety of his 
language andexpreſſion. We have no 
doubt of his abilities or taſſe; we wiſh 
only to excite his attention and care. 
In turning our attention to ob- 
jets of government and law, we 
received much fatisfa*tion and pleg- 
ſure in the peruſal of Herren- 
ſchwand's treatiſe on „Modern 
political Oeconomy.” The object 
of this work is to explain the ge- 
neral 
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neral cauſes that tend to affet the 
population of countries, as origi- 


rating from ditferent ſyſtems of po- 


litical oeconomy. Our author di- 
vides the whole human race into 
three diſtinct claſſes, viz. thoſe who 
live by hunting, by grazing, or 
by cultivating the foil ; and con- 
nders the degrees of population, of 
which each of theſe three diviſious 
are ſuſcept ble. The different ſyſ- 
tems of pol cy adopted by thoſe 
who have cultivated the toil, he 
reduces to three in number; the 
firſt of which he calls “a Syſtem 
of Abſolute Agriculture, ſuch as 
was that of ancient Rome. - The 
ſecond is a Syſtem of Agriculture 
relative, founded on a dyſtem of 
Slavery, as was that of Lacedemon, 
The third is a Syſtem of Agricul- 
ture relative, founded on a Syſtem 
of Mauufactures; which is that of 
the Nations of modern Europe.” 
Each of theſe ſyilems our author 
particularly conſiders, as well as 
their reſpective advantages and de- 
fects. It is to the conſideration of 
his third ſyſtem, that the greateſt 

rt of his work is appropriated ; 
in which he takes a wide and ex- 
tenſive range, and introduces a 
number of political ſpeculations and 
diſquilitions on the intereſt of mo- 
ney and circulation, the national 
debt, and the means of reducing it, 
the inconveniencies of war, diviſion 
of land, and the population con- 
nected therewith, the commerce of 
grain, luxury, proportional. prices 
of commodities, encouragement of 
marriage, machines, dyviſion of la- 
bour, &c. &c. which will be found 
to be ingenious and highly inter- 
elling to the reader. The author's 
arrangement of his materials is 
clear and diſtin, his fiyle fimple 
and eaſy, and his reaſonings, in 


we do not beſtow our praiſes on his 


given among our miſcellanc 
general, fair and concluſive. But. papers, 


performance w'thout any ex.eption 
or reſerve. Notwithſtinding his 
good ſenſe, he is rather too much 
addicted to ſyſtem and hypotheſis; 
and has evidently been miſled in 
ſome parts of his reaſoning, by 
taking principles and facts for 
granted, which, without much diff. 
culty, might be proved to be erro- 
neous, His work, however, is a 
valuable and entertaining preſent to 
the public; and we are happy to 
find that he intends publiſhing a 
ſeries of treatiſes on the ſame 
ſubject, 

The“ Thoughts on the Mecha- 
niſm of Societies, by the Marquis 
de Caſaux, F. R. S. &c.” are chietly 
employed about the fituation of 
this country, and our public debts, 
Inſtead of finding any ground for 
deſpondency or alarm, on at:ending 
to the ſtate of our finances, he con- 
tends, that the nation is at leall 
twice as rich as at the beginning 
of the century; that the liquid 
tion of our debts would be in the 
higheſt degree impolitic and inju- 
rious; and that even the carrying 
on of the war without taxes, woul 
have proved more hurtful, that 
the burthens of which we now com 
plain. The marquis is a lively an 
ſpirited writer; and we have bee 
pleaſed and improved by many 0 
his remarks ; but we cannot recom 
mend his work as a judicious pe! 
formance on the ſubject of politics 
oeconomy. It ſhould ſeem, thi 
the author is to be admired, ratie 
for a brilliancy of talents, and glos 
of fancy, than for a turn of mil 
adapted to cloſe and accurate 1 
velligation. For a ſpecimen ot 
manner of writing, we refer cu 
readers to an extract from his ap 
logy for Luxury, which we bi 
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character are the. Two Difourſes 
delivered at public Meetings of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres, at Berlin, on the 
Population of States in general, and 
that of the Pruſſian Dominions in 
particular, and on the true Riches 
of States and Nations, &.“ by the 
Baron de Hertzberg. In the firſt 
diſcourſe we have a moſt plealing 
xcount of the judicious and effec- 
tire meaſures adopted by the king 
of Pruſſia, to increaſe the popula- 
tion of his dominions ; which has 
been already doubled in his here- 
ditary kingdom, and trebled by the 
creaſe of his territories. The 
proof of the latter aſſertions, the 
baron eſtabliſhes by a ſeries of in- 
controvertible facts. In his ſecond 
Diſcourſe he ſhews that the princi - 
pal foundations of the proſperity of 
1 ſtate, conſiſt in good agriculture, 
national induſtry, and the ballance 
of commerce ; which balance will 
Aways be in favour of the nation 
role commodities are the neceſſa- 
tes of life, and againſt the nation 
whoſe different kinds of merchan- 
ze conſiſt only of articles of lux- 
uy, In ſupport of theſe poſitions, 
te diſcovers the abilities of a pro- 
bund politician and well-informed 
biſtorian, In theſe Diſcourſes, we 
det with much uſeful information 
md found reaſoning, The objects 
rhich are diſcuſſed in them, are 
Ittreſting to all ſtates and king- 
ms; and the political leſſons 
hich may be drawn from them, 
elerving of their practice. We 
would be glad to ſee more of the 
ron's valuable papers in an Eng- 
Wn dreſs ; and we think the public 
ch indebted to Dr. Towers, for 
faithful and juſt tranſlation of 
doſe befote us. 
Mr. Howlet, in his „ Enquiry 
0 the Influence which Incloſures 
—— upon the Population of 
1786. 
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England“ contends, in oppofitiori 
to the opinion of Dr. Price, and 
others, that they are highly favour: 
able to population. Fn order. td 
eſtabliſh his point, he compares the 
ſtate of population, during two 
different periods of ſive yeats each, 
in ſeveral pariſhes lately incloſed, 
with that in others, in the ſame 
counties, which Have not been in- 
cloſed; and he corroborates his 
comparative ſtatement by the re- 
turns of militia men for the county 
of Rutland, confiſting of 56 or 5y 

ariſhes, of which ten have been 
"cloſed within the laſt 25 years, 
Without entering into the queſtion 
whether the evidence on which he 
founds his reaſoning is decifive and 
ſatisfactory, we think, that brought 
fowards as it is, with Mr. Howlet's 
uſual ability and ſhrewdneſs, it 
carries conſiderable weight with it, 
and deſerves a careful inveſtigation. 
To a ſecond edition which has been 
— within the year, there 

as been added an Appendix, con- 
taining a letter from the rev. I. C. 
Woodhouſe, rector of Donington, 
in Shropſtüre; giving an account 
of the ſtate of population in that pa- 

riſn, for near one hundred years paſt, 
with judicious remarks 4nd obſer- 
vations, which dre favourable to 
the idea which Mr. Howlet hath 
entertained. 

The author of © Curſory Re- 
marks oh Incloſures, &c.“ which 
appear to be the genuine produc- 
= of a farmer, takes the oppo- 
fite ſide of the queſtion, arid en- 
deavours to prove that the moſt 
pernicious and deſtructive conſe- 
quences muſt ariſe from the ĩneloſ- 
ing of common-fields, His great 
argument againſt ſuch a practice is; 
that it neceſſarily and irievitably 
tends to the depopulation of a coun- 
try. The accounts, however, which 
the baron Hertzberg gives of the 
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means made uſe of by the king of 
Pruſſia, to increaſe the population 
of his dominions, will lead many 
of the readers of the preſent pam- 
phler to conclude, that the aut or's 
argument is founded rather on an- 
cient and popular prejudice than 
ou the ſure baſis of obſervation and 
experiment. | 
Mr. Knox hath publiſhed a ſe- 
copd edition of his “ View of the 
Britiſh Empire, more eſpecially of 
Scotland, &c.“ in 2 vols.; which 
is ſo much enlarged, that it may 
almoſt be conſidered as a new work. 
In this edition he hath given a more 
comprehenſive detail of the ancient 
and preſent ſtate of North Britain, 
in ET relates to commerce, navi- 
gation, fiſheries, manufactures, and 
iculture; to which he hath 
added a number of miſcellaneous 
ſubjects. The earneſtneſs and fer- 
vor which mark the writings of our 
author, ſeem well adapted to excite 
a ſpirit of national improvement; 
3 with theſe ſentiments of their 
utility, we heartily recommend the 
reſent volumes to the acceptance 
of the public. What renders this 
recommendation peculiarly ſeaſon- 
able, is the late incorporation, by 
act of parliament, of the Britiſh ſo- 
ciety tor extending the fiſheries, 
and improving the coaſts of this 
kingdom, &c. trom whoſe exertions 
very eſſential benefits are ex ected 
to ariſe to the ſtate, as well as to 
individuals. 
The ſame author hath publiſhed 
2 pamphlet called . Obſervations 
on the Fiſheries,” which is an 
-abridgement of what is contained 
in the volumes juſt mentioned, in- 
tended for a more general circula- 
tion and peruſal, He hath, like- 


wiſe, drawn up“ A Diſcourſe on 
the Expediency of eſtabliſhing Fiſh- 


ing Stations in ſmall Towns in the 
Highlands of 1 the He» 


- 


bride Iſlands,” which hath been 
1 at the expence of the High- 
d Society in London, for the in- 
formation of the 
members of that 
cular, 
Dr. M. Farlan's . Tracts on Sub- 
jects of National Importance, &c,” 
conſiſt of two diſcourſes which were 
read before the Royal Society of 
Scotland. The firſt, which is on 
the Advantage of Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Great Towns, to 
the Population and Proſperity of a 
Country,” contains many jutt and 
pertinent remarks ; together with 
the opinions of the beſt modern 
writers who have treated on theſe 
ſubjects, illuſtrated in a manner that 
may be exceedingly uſcful to ſuch 
as have not leiſure or ability for 
much reading or reflection. The 
ſecond diſcourſe, mentions the 
% Difficulties ſtated to a propoſe 
Aſſeſſment of the Land Tax; 
ſuggeſting, at the ſame time, an 
other ſubjeR of taxation, not liab 
to the ſame objections. This ner 
ſubjeQ is a tax upon ſtock ; hic 
the author affirms to be entirel 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit and deg 
of the land tax, as originally in 
poſed. And we muſt do him t 
Juſtice to acknowledge, that hi 
reaſonings on the propriety of ſuc 
a ſubſlitute for a very unequal an 
2 tax, are not enly plaulible 
ut intelligent and weighty ; an 
that they are worthy the attentiy 
eonſideration of thoſe who emplo 
their thoughts on objects of g 
vernment aud finance, 

Mr. Holwell, in bis New 
riment for the Prevention of Crime 
&c.” ſuggeſts the fanciful propoſ⸗ 
that the king ſhould inſtitute an 0 
der of virtue, to be conferred on: 
ſuch perſons as ſhould deſerve! 
that the infignia of it ſhould be 
gold medal, to be worn ſuſpen* 


2 and the 
iety in parti- 


vould |} 
introdu. 
ther a 
1 free 

continu 
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dn the outer garment ; and that the 
grand juries ſhould be obliged to 
preſent the good as well as the bad, 
at the ſeveral aſſizes, in order to 
ind out the proper ſubjects of ſuch 
a diſtinction. His other propoſi- 
tions are better calculated to en- 
gage ſerious attention: as when he 
pleads that aſſiſtance ſhould be al- 
lowed, at the expence of the ſtate, 
to honeſt and worthy families, ſtrug- 
zling under difficulties, and for 
the encouragement of 1 
among the poor. But even ſuc 
flutary propoſals, for promoting 
the ſtrength and good order of our 
country, will, we fear, meet with 
no better reception from our public 
characters, than the moſt wild and 
riſionary projects. The author's 
concluding reflections, on the 
ſhameful inequality of our criminal 
laws, are founded onequity and good 
ſenſe; and it may be worth the while 
of the legiſlature, to make trial of 
ſome of the alterations and reforms 
Fhich he recommends. 

Mr. Zouch's «« Hints reſpecting 
the Public Police,” appear to have 
deen dictated by a laudable and 
vell-directed zeal for the reform- 
won of publit manners. They are 
founded in good ſenſe, a juſt know - 
ldge of human nature, and a ſpi- 
it of genuine humanity ; and will, 
doubtleſs, be reſpectfully received 
by his brethren on the bench. 

Mr. Barret, in his “ Efſay to- 
wards eſtabliſhing a Syſtem ot Po- 
lice, &c.“ propoſes a national ſar- 
ing of four millions per annum, 
from adopting the plan which he 
recommends. But this object, great 
ind defirable as it undoubtedly is, 
vould be no compenſation for the 
introduction of a ſyſſem, which is 
ther adapted to a deſpotic than to 
free country, We bad better 
continue to ſuffer the evils ariling 
tom a licentious abuſe of liberty, 


than give the ſanction of law to 
dangerous encroachments on her 
ſacred privileges. 

The Author of “A Diſſertation 
on the Poor Laws,” who calls 
himſelf „a Well-wiſher to Man- 
kind,“ undertakes to ſhow, that 
thoſe laws are fo abſurd and ĩmpo- 
litie in their nature, and fo liable 
to perpetual and glaring abuſes, 
that they do actually promote thoſe 
very evils which they were intend- 
ed to remedy. Our limits will not 


allow us to mention, particularly, 


the methods which he propoſes for 
the correfion of this great evil: 
the principal of them are, that the 
relief which is given to the poor 
ſhould be limited and precarious ; 
that the friendly ſocieties of the 
poor, where each perſon ſubſcribes 
a trifle monthly, in order to obtain 
relief when unable to work, ſhould 
be puſhed as far as they will go, 
and be made univerſal; and that 
the moſt vigorous meaſures ſhould 
be adopted by the legiſlature for 
increaſing the quantity of food in 
the kingdom. Notwithſtanding that 
we do not, in every inſtance, feet 
the force of our author's eaſoning, 
yet we are fully convinced of the 
truth of his leading poſition, and 
anxiouſly expect the time when 
theſe ineffective ſtatutes ſhall under- 
go a parliamentary reviſion. 

From an © Eflay on Pariſh Work- 
houſ-s ; with ſome Regulations pro- 
* for their Improvement, by 

mund Gillingwater, Overſeer of 


the Poor, at Harleſton, Norfolk,“ 


we derive farther evidence of the 

rnicious tendency of our preſent 
yſtem of poor laws, He appears 
to be well acquainted with the ſub- 
jets on which he treats ; and cen- 
ſures, with great juſtice, the flagrant 
miſmanagement under which the 
intereſts of the poor, and in theirs, 
the intereſts of the community at 
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large are conducted. But we can- 
not think that the regulations and 
amendments, which he propoſes, 
would produce a reformation ad- 
equate to the wiſhes of our worthy 
author. They appear to us to be 
only temporary expedrent-. Ir is 
„on A total alteration, and entire 
change of ſyſtem, that we found 


our expectations of effectual relief. 


Mr. Acland's Plan for render- 
ing the Poor independent of public 
Contributions,” is a benevolent pro- 

fal for checking the increaſe, and 

iminiſhing the weight of the poor's 
rates, which are become almoit an 
intolerable burthen. This Plan is 
formed « on the bafis of the friendly 
ſocieties, commonly called clubs. 
It forms all the members of ſociety 
(excepting ſuch as are thercin ex- 
cepted) into one general club; 
which is ſubdivided into twelve dif- 
ferent claſſes of perſons, who are 
all, under certain circumſtances, to 
receive, as a matter of right, a dif- 
ferent allowance, according to their 
different contributions, in caſe they 
ſhall ſtand in need ; but otherwiſe, 
the contributions of the richer ſub- 
ſcribers to go in aid of the poorer 
ones, and afford them a better pro- 
viſion for all their wants.“ Mr. 
Acland ſeems to have been influ- 
enced by the pureſt and beſt of mo- 
tives; and whether his ideas be 
adopted by the legiflature, or not, 
his endeavours to become eſſential- 
ly uſeful, entitle him to the thanks 
of his country. With reſpe# to 
the general principle, and practica- 
bility of the plan itſelf, it can re- 
uire no ſtronger teſtimonial to the 
public, than what is conveyed in 
the approbation of Dr. Price, In 
a letter to the author, he ſays, „ it 
ſeems to me that your plan has a 
tendency to do the greateſt good, 
by affording. in the belt manner, 
the moſt agreeable and uſeful relict 


to the poor; by encouraging fru- * 
gality, induſtry and virtue, among 


them, and by promoting the popu- by 
lation of the kingdom, and remov- the 
ing many of the evils which at- the 
tend our preſent poor - laws, I WM... 
will add what appears to me a fur- bn 
ther recommendation of it, that it o 1 


will ſubſtitute in the room of the 1] 
preſent dangerous plans of the ga 
friendly ſocieties ſcattered through - ud 
ought the kingdom, oNE GENE. c. 
RAL PLAN „f the fame kind, this 
well-formed, ſubſtantial, and per- Fron 
manent.“ three 

Mr. Gale, in an “ Eſſay on the chile 
Nature and Principles ot Pubiic 
Credit, &c,” employs himſelf in N det 
pointing out the ſtate of the public 0 
debts ot this kingdom, and in pro- 
poſing a plan for their gradual pay. nt 
ment, Of the principle of this tern 
plan, and of its merits, when com- nud f. 


pared with the method of redemp- ax of 
tion adopted by goverument, we Wiz, o 
ſhall enable our readers to form er ce 
ſome judgment, by inſerting our toads 
author's own account of it. Heer 
propoſes, firſt, to convert the pub» Wi... 
lic debts into a five per cent. ſtock, Hercitte. 
by offering to the creditors, 4 cet-· Wiſh. 2 
tan proportion of ſuch five pet ers: 
cent. ſtock, in exchange for their WW: reg 
preſent ſtocks and annuities. &. eme 
condly, to ſecure the new ſtock fron. ar 
a reduction of intereſt ; by maving... 
it liab'e only to a periodical tend Earl 
for its redemption, equal to the ann e 
nuity. Thirdly, to provide for tte n du 
con veniencies of theſe to whom the (r, 17 
periodical redemption might be r me 
convenient, by allow ing a ſuip"-. gates 
fion of the tender on certain fixed deme 
principles. Fourthly, to provide ves it u 
for the conveniencies of thoſe ub obe 
htuations and circumſtances my. 
be ſuch as to require tempo mae 
annuitics for lives or year: ; 0 "ie © 
lowing a tranſcription of tie ane 
deemable ſtuck into ſuch teme funds, 
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ty annuities, on certain fixed prin- 
tiples, according to their re!pec- 
tive values. Fitthly, to give a far- 
ther general encouragement for 
de converſion of the debt; by 
WHT cranting a preference, in all future 
loans, to the holders or proprietois 
sche new flock,” 
: The author of “ The Preſent 
e Sate of Great Britain conſidered, 
| :nd the National Debt diſcuſſed, 
ke.“ eſtimates the population of 
„dis country at ſeven millions. 
-n this number he deducts 
three millions for women and 
children, two millions for labour- 
e es and artizans, one million for 
n betty ſhopkeepers, ſailors, ſoldiers, 
„ud ſervants. On the reſpective 
. ncomes of the remaining million, 
/- Wh confilting of nobility, gentry, con- 
11s 8 ilerable tradeſmen, manufacturers, 
aud farmers, he propoſes to lay a 
D. ux of five per cent. With the pro- 
we act of this tax, together with five 
meer cent. on the value of all foreign 
roods imported on foreign bottoms, 
iter aboliſhing the land-tax, and 
tdrocgating the laws of cuſtom and 
exciſe, this writer is certain of pay- 
nz off the national debt in four 


pes; one hundred millions except - 
" , reſerved as a'tund for marriage 
de⸗ 


tlements, the property of wi- 
dus and orphans, and for monied 
nere ſt attached to government. 

Earl Stanhope, whoſe abilities 
8 2 calculator are well known, 
kth publiſhed - “ Obſervations on 
t. Pitt's Plan for the redemption 
the national Debt,“ in which 
fates ſeveral objections to the 
deme of the miniſter, and com- 
res it with one offered by himſelf, 
Is obje*tions are, that the com- 
oners appointed by Mr. Pitt's 
ll, may, by the power which it 
es them, become ſtockjobbers, 


4 mike fortunes be gambling in 


* funds, to the prejudice of their 


truſt; that by a riſe in the price 
of the funds, the redemption will 
be made at great advancemements, 
above the natural average prices ; 
and that the fund eſtabliſhed is not 
rendered unalienable, but is expoſed 
to the depredation of any future 
miniſter, for new exigencies, or 
new ſchemes. The plan which our 
noble author propoſes is, to reduce 
the capital of the three per cents, 
which is no leſs a ſum than 186 
millions, by inviting the holders of 
fuch flock to convert then into four 
per cents, under a promiſe of pri- 
ority of redemption ; which he 
conſiders as an advantage ſuffici- 
ently great to induce the —— of 
the preient three per cents to make 
this convertion, This method the 
noble lord contends, is not only 
the cheapeſt method of redeeming 
the whole public debt, but the 
quickeſt in its operation, requiring 
only 51 years, while that of the 
miniſter takes up 68. 

The author of ** A Short Anſwer 
to Earl Stanhope*'s Obſerva-ions, 
&c.” enters into a cloſe and parti. 
cular examination of the noble 
lord's objections; to which he re- 
plies with much ſhrewdnefs, and 
with equal aſperity of language. 
Inſtead of the 2 Path aſcribed 
to his lordſlip's plan, the preſent 
writer endeavours to ſhow, that it 
is founded upon falſe hypotheſes, 
and ſupported by erroneous calcu- 
lations ; that it is at once romantic 
and expenſive ; impoſſible ro be 
carried into execution, and highly 
injurious to the public, if it could 
be adopted. 

Lord Newhaven, in „ A Short 
Addreſs to the Public,“ offers two 
ſchemes to their conſideration, for 
the redemption of the national 
debt. In the firſt, he ſuppoſes the 
annual income of Great Britain, in 
lands, houſes, and perſonal proper- 
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ty, to amount to one hundred mil- 
has. On this principal he ſup- 
es one per cent to be charged an- 
nually ; which, aſter paying the 
intereſt of our preſent national 
debt, and the charges of manage- 
ment, would leave a ſurplus ſuth- 
cient, in a ſhort time, to diſencum- 
ber us of the heavy load. In his 
Jecond ſcheme, in order to ſhow the 
racticability of reducing our pub- 
ic debt, he ſuppoſes that there are 
in Great Britain two millions ot 
perſons capable of paying 121, 108., 
or one million capable of paying 
25l., or five hundred thouſand per- 
ſons capable of paying gol. , or two 
hundred and fifty thouſand, capable 
of paying 1ccl., or one hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand capable . 
paying 2ool,, per annum; any o 
Le ny — wil at their 2 
rates, would be able to pay off two 
hundred millions in eight years. 
In conformity with the ſpirit of 
lord Newhaven's plan, fir Francis 
Blake, in his pamphlet called The 
Efficacy of a Sinking Fund of one 
Million per Annum conſidered,” 
endeavours to prove, that the only 
'way of 12 the public debt, 
is by dividing it among the people 
in general, according to the pro- 
ties which they poſſeſs. Every 
other ſcheme he conſiders to be vi- 
Fonary and ineffeftual, and, there- 
fore, equally reprobates the plans 
of Mr, Pitt and lord Stanhope, 

In a ſubſequent publication, the 
ſame author conteils the pro- 
priety of an actual payment of 
the public debt, declaring it to be 
his idea, that it has been the means 
of introducing . much wealth, of 
which the ſtream would not other- 
wiſe have flowed into theſe parts. 
That it is now the means of detain- 
ing wealth, of which we cannot 
retain the uſe in any other way. 


And that when reviewed in this 
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light, any diminution of its bulk 
would be ſeen and felt as a diminu- 
tion of ſtrength ; and ſo, by parity 
of reaſoning, its total extinction 
would not only be injurious, but 
might prove fatal to this country, 

Mr. Barfoot, in his „ Two Let- 
ters addrefſed to Mr. Pitt, for ob- 
taining an equal Syſtem of Taxs- 
tion, agd for reducing the national 
Debt,” entertains nearly the ſame 
idea with lord Newhaven, and fir 
Francis Blake, with reſpect to the 


practicable means of paying it off, 1 
His opinion reſpecting taxation, I nue 
will be found coincident with that part 


of moſt of his readers, viz. that 
the taxes on the neceſſaries of life * 
ſhould be reduced, and the def - 


0 
ciency #f the revenue ſupplicd by — 
additional impoſts on luxury. Thic 

Schomberg's « Treatiſe on the Wl nhic 
Maritime Laws of Rhodes,” may Wl oppr 
be confidered as an appendix to the « 
his Hidlorical and Chronological Wl pint 
View of Roman Law, which ve tie i 
noticed in our Regiſter of lait year, Wl and f 
and is a farther evidence of th:W of his 
author's learning and ingenuig, qua 
and extenſive acquaintantance vit $ityrir 
the civil law, The Rhodians, though ban | 
not the firſt navigators, were ur ich 

ueſlionably the firſt legitlators vation 
the ſea, And though it is imply reſp 
fible.to fix the preciſe time whenMof unt 
their ſea laws were compiled, thei be 
opinion ſeems not an improbab! Ame 
one, who date their origin from ad ot 
time u hen Rhodes firſt acquired ie te 
ſuperiority on the ſeas, a hich ert om 
about nine centuries before t lich be 
Chriſtian æra. In reading M erbent 
Schomberg's Treatiſe on them, ö babie 
have received much into1 matic t Larg 
and pleaſure; as well as fm Meorge 
collateral circumfiances which an, ine 
introduces, when pointing out t Table 


reception and influence in eve 
val and commercial country. All 


their operation among ihe Ron"! 
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1nd the deſtruction of their empire, 
de has traced out their remains in 
the Pandects; ſhewn the revival of 
them in the Amalfitan Tables; the 
Conſolato del Mare; the Laws of 
Oleron, enacted by Richard the 
Firſt, which are the baſis of the 
preſent maritime laws of England ; 
the Wiſbuy Code; and the Laws of 
the Hanſe-towns, From the ſpe- 
cimens which the preſent and our 
author's former performance have 
viven of his abilities, and manner 
of writing, we look forwards, with 
much pleaſure, ſor the remaining 
part of his plan, which he bath 
promiſed to the public, 

Mr. Pickering in his u Difcourſe 
on the Uſe and Doctrine of Attach- 
ments,” contends, that the practice 
which he reprobates, and under 
which he has a ſufferer, is an 
oppreflive exertion of the power of 
the courts, and repugnant to the 
fpirit of Magna Charta. His trea- 
nſe is written with the animation 
and freedom of a man who is jealous 
of his privileges, and who is well 
Xquainted with the laws and con- 
fitution of his country. And we 
ſhall be glad to ſee the —_— to 
#hich he here calls the public at- 
ention, more amply diſcuſſed, as 
t teſpects the regular diſtribution 
of juſtice, and the eſſential intereſts 
of the community. 

Among the articles under the 
bead of Law, which will be valu- 
idle ts profeſſional men, we muſt 
dot omit to mention, that there 
aath been publiſhed, during the 
preſent year, a continuation of the 
Kuable edition of The Statutes 
it Large, from the twentieth of 
veorge the Third, to the twenty- 

h, inclufive ; to which is prefixed 

Table of Titles of all the public 
ind private Starutes, during that 
Jine, with a o_—_ Index,” 


la the ſame claſs we find Cook's 
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% Compendious Syſlem of the 
Bankrupt Laws,” which will be 
principally acceptable on account 
of its bringing into one point of 
view all the feparzte acts concerht- 
ing bankrupts, which form but one 
— of law; and on account of 
the inſtructions, given in the ap- 
pendix, for procuring and carrying 
on the bufineſs of a commiſſion, to- 
gether with a great variety of uſeful 
precedents, 

Sheridan's Preſent Practice of 
the Court of King's Bench,“ will 
alſo be found to poſſeſs the merit of 
being a better guide to the practice 
of that court than any of the for- 
mer publications on the ſubje d, 
which we have met with, 


In giving our account of the 
Mathematical productions of the 
year, our firſt attention is due to 
Dr. Hutton's „ Tracts, Mathema- 
tical and Philoſophical.” The firſt, 
ſecond, and third of theſe Tracts, 
contain remarks on the nature of 
ſeries, and their ſummation, toge- 
ther with new methods of finding 
the ſum of aumeral infinite ſeries, 
whoſe terms are alternately plus 
and'minus, and of ſumming a very 
ſlou ly converging ſeries, where the 
ſigns are all poſitive, It is not 
poſſible to give au abridgment of 
our author's methods, They appe+r 
to us, however, to' be exceedingly 
uſeful, as well as corious; and 
adapted to facilitate the labouts of 
the mathematical ſtudent. The 
fourth Tract is an inveiligation of 
ſome general rules for extrattin 
any rout of a given number; which 
_ higher claims to excel- 
ence than any of the ingenious 
theorems with which we had before 
been acquainted. The fifth Tract 
is a new method of determining 
the roots of higher equations, The 
fixth is a demonſtration of the truth 
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of the Newtonian binomial theo- 
rem, in the general caie of fractio- 
nal exponents. The ſeventh Tract 
will be peculiarly acceptable to 

ometricians, on account of the 

monſtrations which it contains of 
ſome curious properties of the 
ſphere. Ihe eighth trat is a ſolu- 
tion of a problem to divide a circle 
into any number of parts, which 
ſhall be as well equal in area as in 
circumference. I he laſt tract con- 
tains a deſcription and reſult of fe- 
yeral experiments made at Wool- 
wich, for the ſake of improving the 
theory of gunnery. From theſe 
experiments many concluſions are 
drawn by Dr. Hutton, from which 
the natural Philoſopher may derive 
information, as well as the mathe- 
matician. They appear to have 
been made with the greateſt atten- 
tion and accuracy, and do equal 
honour to the. ingenuity and judg- 
ment of the learned author. 

The public is, likewiſe, much 
indebted to Dr, Hutton for The 
Compendious Meaſurer; being a 
brief, but comprehenſive Treatiſe 
on Menſuration and Practical Geo- 
metry, which will be found con- 
ciſe and perſpicuous, and ſufficient 
for the information and uſe of art- 
iſts who may not be adepts in the 
theory of menſuration. To this 
uſeful performance are prefixed two 
introductory treatiſes, containing 
an ex — of what the ſtudent 
ſhould acquainted with in deci- 
mal and duodecimal arithmetic, and 
in geometrical definitions and con- 
ſtructions. The ſmall number of 
rules with which Dr, Hutton bur- 
thens the learner's memory, and 
the pertinent examples by which 
they are illuſtrated, del:vered in 
; 2 and familiar language, are a 

ufficient recommendation of this 
excellent compendium. 

Dr. Hutton's “Key to his Arith- 
metie;“ will alſo be an accept- 
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able preſent to thoſe teachets of 
that ſcience who make uſe of his 
work, as it will enable them the 
more readily to examine the ſolu- 
tions of their pupils, and to diſco- 
ver any errors which they may 
have committed. 

«© The Rudiments of Mathema- 
ties; deſigned for the uſe of Stu- 
dents at the Univerſities, &c. by 
W. Ludlam, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge,” is a 
ſhort elementary treatiſe, which 
is highly deſerving of the patron- 
age of the public. The author 
begins with explaining the doctrine 
of vulgar fractions, and the ele- 
ments of algebra; which he hath 
done in a manner that will be found 
uncommonly eaſy and fatisfactory 
to the learner. is Remarks, like- 
wiſe, on the firſt fix Books of Eu- 
clid, will be uſeful, in rendering 

oung ſtudents acquainted with the 
intention and deſign of that author; 
and his illuſtrations of trigono- 
metry, in elucidating that im- 
portant branch of pure mathe- 
maties. | 


[In ſpeaking of the Philoſophical 
productions of the year, we mull, 
as uſual, begin with the Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society ; and their 
annual volume BB, in many te 
ſpects intereſting and uſeful. The 

eries of Experiments on the Powe! 
of different Fluids, as Conductors ot 
Heat, by fir Benjamin Thomſon, 
are extremely curious: much e. 
mains to be done; but he bas 
clearly ſhown, that a vacuum cov- 
ducts heat more imperfectly than 
common air, which of itſelf, per 
forms the office flowly and incom, 
pletely. Moiſt air has a powell 
eflect 3 and, what is more extra 
dinary, air rarefied conſiderab') 
differs little in its conducting pos 
er from the atmoſpheric air, in 3 
uſual ſlate, The author me 
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we find, to purſue his enquiries. 
Of the coldneſs of the air in its 
natural ſtate, and how much may 
really be effected by frigorific mix- 
tures, we have a very ſatisſactory 
account, in the experiment on freez- 
ing mixtures, by Mr. Macnab. 
Mr, Cavendiſh has detailed them 
very advantageouſly ; and as they 
were ſuggeſted by him, he was cer- 
tainly beſt fitted for the office of 
hiſtorian, Many facts, relating to 
the congelation of acids, and the 
appearance of their ice, are con- 
tained in this paper, which add 
greatly to our knowledge of theſe 
ſubjects ; but we cannot enter on 
particulars, We may add, that 
the greateſt artificial cold produced, 
was —784; and one morning the 
natural cold was —50. To aſcend 
to the other extremity of the ſcale, 
we muſt next obſerve, that Mr. 
Wedgwood has given us ſome ad- 
ditional obſervations on his thermo- 
meters, and ſome directions for 
making them more exact meaſures 
of the higher degrees of heat. In 
the ſame collection, the New Expe- 
riments on the ocular Spectra of 
Light and Colours, by D. Darwin, 
are very important. The ſpectra 
we thote appearances which occur 
after any perſon has been looking 
mentively on bodies in various 
circumſtances, and the eyes are 
cloſed, The author explains them 
th much philoſophical precition, 
though he ſometimes reſts on a 
wundation not uſually allowed by 
phyſiologiſts, viz. a contraction of 
the nervous fibres of the retina. 
Mr. Herchell, with his eyes open, 
continues te extend his diſcoveries ; 
but he has thought it neceſſary, at 
laſt, to take ſume notice of the ge- 
teral opinion, that viſion was in- 
ultinct, when the optic pencils were 
es than the 40th or goth part of 
a inch. He could ſce clearly, 
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when the pencil was only 2173d 
part of an inch. The whole ap- 
_ to depend on the proportion 

tween the focal length ot the ob- 
ject glaſs, and its aperture, He 
has this year added a thouſand new 
nebulæ to his catalogue; and hav- 
ing now proved, that he ought to 
ſee, we hope that he will ſtill con- 
tinue his obſervations, and diſcove- 
ries. Aſſiſtance, in this line, is de- 
rived alſo from other ſources ; for 
in the fame volume of the Tranſac- 
tions, we receive Mr. Smeaton's 
deſcription of Mr. Hinkey's very 
accurate method of graduating 
aſtronomical inſtruments. Meſſrs. 
Goodriche and Pigott have extend- 
ed their obſervations on variable 
ſtirs. Mr. Pigott has aſcertained 
the latitude and longitude of York; 
and given us his obſervations on the 
tranlit of mercury at Louvain. 
Mr. Maſkelyne has advertiſed us 
of the expected return of the comet 
of 1532 and 1661, in the year 
1788, and calculated the cauſes of 
acceleration or retardation, that 
may affect it. We may probably 
expect it early next year; and its 
appearance will eſtabliſh the opi- 
mon of the comer of the two for- 
mer periods being the ſame, while 
its abſence will deſtroy it, and in 
ſome degree effect the ſyſtem of 
the periodical recurrence of theſe 
excentric planets. 

The labours of the Royal So- 
ciety are not confined to the hea- 
vens only: on the earth, we have 
fir Willlam Hamilton's — to 
Albruzzo, his voyage to the iſland 
Ponza, and the particulars of the 

reſent ſtate of mount Veſurius, 
he moſt ſtriking part of this ar- 
ticle is that, which relates to ba- 
ſaltes, and the author's arguments, 
in proof ot their being volcanic pro- 
ductions, which chemiſts of emi- 


pence have denied. A clear and 
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Philofophical deſcription of thoſe 
vaſt ranges of columns on the north- 
ern coaſt of Ireland, we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Hamilton, in his 
Letters on the northern coaſt of 
the county of Antrim. Water is 
no leſs deſtructive than fire : a late 
ſubſidence of the ground near Folk- 
ſtone, in conſequence of the flow 
effects of percolating water, is well 
deſcribed in the annual volume. 
The deſcription of the petrifactions 
of St. Peier's mountain, near Maeſ- 
tricht, by Mr. Camper, contains 
an account of marine exuviz, de- 

fited there, in conſequence of 

me former convulfion. The large 
foſſil bones probably belong to the 
renus delphinus. We muſt not 

ve this collection, without men- 
tioning the deſcription of a new 


electrical fiſh, diſcovered in the Eaſt neg 


Indies, of the genus Tetrodon, and 
of Mr. Cavallo's experiments, on 
the ſuppoſed magnetical power of 
braſs. 13 

The other publications on Natur- 


al Philoſophy are very few. We fty 


have received the 2d volume of Mr. 
O'Gallagher's . Eſſay, on the In- 
veſtigation of the firſt Principles of 
Nature,” which is as inaccurate and 
as incomplete as the firſt; and an 
excellent Introduction to Aſtro- 
pomy”® by Mr. Bonny caſtle. 


The works, which have appear- 
ed, during the laſt year, in Natural 
Hiſtory, are nearly conneRted with 
thoſe of Natural Philoſophy... Mr. 
Whitehurfl's 2d edition of his © En- 

uiry into the original State and 
Polmadon of the Earth is much en. 
larged, and contains many new facts, 
as well as important obſerrations. 
Mr. Buffon's Second Supplement 


which is now firſt tranſlated, and 


added to the ſecond edition of Mr. 
Smellie's tranſlation, relates chiefly 


to the general hiſtory,” It is, of 
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courſe, very miſcellaneous ; but it 
1s alſo very intereſting. Though 
theſe philoſophers differ from each 
other, they differ ſtill more from 
Dr. Toulmin, who has repub'iſhed 
an old book, with a new title, to 
prove the world eternal. It is now 
called the « Eternity of the World,” 
and is a diffuſe relation of the phe- 
nomena, which the author ſuppoſes 
will ſupport it. Mr. Forſter leaves 
every ſpeculation of this kind, and 
is contented with relating the hif. 
tory of the diſcoveries and voyages 
made in one part of the world, v1, 
the North. It is a curious and 
ingenious compilation, lately tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, though the au- 
thor ſuppoſes too often, that traf. 
fic and diſcoveries were carried on 
by the medium of ſea voyages, and 
lects the communications by 
land, Of the . Balloon Excurſions,” 
this new mode of conveyance which 
our anceſtors were little acquainted 
with, we have had a few ſpecimens, 
viz. Mr. Baldwin's whimſical work, 
led © Airopaidia,” and a jour- 
nal” by Mr. Blanchard, 

Of the more particular deſerip- 
tions of natural objects, we ſhould 
mention Mr. Miller's very ſplendid 
work : fix numbers are publiſhed; 
fome of which appeared in the 
courſe of the year : it is entitled 
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0% Various Subjects of Natural Hi: the b. 
tory, wherein are delineated, Birds, Wi diſert 
Animals, and many curious Plants." Wi by M 
To the botaniſt, the name of Mil Liana 
ler is dear, and in his natural hi- 8 omit a 
tory, deſigned as a ſupplement o fon ar 
his botany, he probably will va Vegeta 
be leſs ſucceſsful. We regret that WW vine 9 
Ellis's Natural Hiſtory of many cu- 8 *nce h 
rious and uncommon Zoophytes," Net the 


did not receive his laſt cares. I 
Solander however arranged tit 
plates, and added deſcriptions n 
many, in which they were wantee, 


They were at laſt publiſhed 4 
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the year whoſe productions, we 
are now ex mining, and form a va- 
luable addition to our ſtock, Of 
Mr. Martin's + Obſervations on ma- 
rine Vermes, Inſects, &.“ we have 
ſeen but one faſciculus: REP 
no other has been yet publiſhed, 
This number ſhows him to be an 
attentive enquirer, and a minute 
obſerver. From an accident, we 
formerly omitted to notice his Au- 
relian's Vade Mecum.“ It is an uſe- 
ful pocket companion to the admir- 
er of the beauties of theſe humble 
inſets, An account of ſome mi- 
nute Britiſh ſhells, by Mr, Light- 
foot, is inſerted in the Fhiſophical 
Tranſactions. In this year too, Mr. 
Bolton has deſcribed the Britiſh 
ferns, in an accurate and uſeful 
tract, entitled, **FelicesBritannice; 
and Mr, Dickſon has publiſhed a 
# Faſciculus of the Cryptogamic 
Plants“ of our own country, which 
contains ſpecies hitherto pretty 
generally unknown, and deſcribed 
vith much preciſion. The late dife 
coveries of the fructification of 
theſe plants add a freſh luſtre to 
the ſyſtem of Linnæus; and it is 
remarkable, that it was announced 
tothe Peterſburg Academy, io whom 
Linneus's 6Differtationon the Sexes 
of Plants“ was firſt ſent, in conſe- 
quence of a prize being offered for 
the beſt eflay on that ſubject. This 
liſſertation has lately been tranſlated 
by Mr. Smith, the purchaſer of the 
Linna an collection. We muſt not 
omit a ſhort eſſay on the propaga- 
ton and diſperſion of animals and 
regetables, in anſwer to the dog» 
uine of ſelf-productien, a doctrine 
once held by the divincs and fathers 
o! the :hurch,, by the celebrated 
ad truly religious Mr. Evelyn, 
ud therefore certainly not to be 
charged with impiety. 


The Chemical works of this pe- 
nod are not numerous. Dr. Wat- 
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ſon has publiſhed hts concluding 
volume, which has increaſed our 
regret, that his delicacy ſhould 
lead him to think this method of 
amuling himſelf, and inſtructing the 
world, inconſiſtent with the deco» 
rum of his "epiſcopal character, 
The Eſſays“ are, as uſual, near, ele- 

nt, and amufing. Dr. Prieſtley, in 

is humbler ſtation, and amidit bis 
theological conteſts, ſtill continues 
his enquiries in this line. He has 
publiſhed a third volume of . Expe- 
riments and Obſervations on various 
Branches of Natural Philoſophy,” 
which, like his former publications 
contains ſome new information. In 
the Aerial Chemiſtry, of which Dr. 
Prieſtley was one of the fathers, 
Dr. Higgins has added ſomewhat 
to our knowledge, in his work in+ 
titled Experiments and Obſerva- 
tions relating to acetous Air, fixable 
air, denſe inflammable Air, &c.“ 


In another branch of this ſcience, 


we have appropriated to ourſelves 
the additional labours of the Swed- 
iſh chemiſts. Bergman and Scheele 
had before, in part, appeared in Eng- 
liſh ; but we bave now received one 
of the moſt important eſſays of 
Bergman's third volume, which the 
tranſlators of the former volumes 
ſeem to have forgotten, viz. that 
on elective attractions; and the ſame 
tranſlator, Mr. Beddoes, has col - 
lected the ſcattered fragments of the 
able and induſtrious Scheele. From 
theſe gentlemen we received the 
tirſt intelligence of a new ſpecics of 
air, viz. hepatic air; but we can, 
with pleaſure, obſerve, that we 
have added to their enquiries. Mr. 
Kerwan's “ Experiments on hepatic 
Air,” in the lait volume of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, contain 
ſome judicious and accurate expe - 
riments, which have much improve 
ed our acquaintance with this ſub- 
ject; and Dr. Watſon's © Obſerra - 
tions on the Sulphur Wells of Har- 

ru . 
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rowgate, in the ſame collection, 
have alfo elucidated it. 

Chemiſtry is never ſo advanta- 

uſly employed as when called 
in to the aſſiſtance of the arts of do- 
meſtic operations, and of medicine. 
On the two firit of theſe ſubjects, 
this year, gives us few opportuni- 
tics of enlarging. Imiſon's School 
of Arts,” and Baverſtock's * Hyd 
metrical Obſervations and Experi- 
ments on the Brewery,” two works 
of no great importance, are the on- 
ly ones that we perceive on the liſt. 
In medicine. we mult mention an 
improvededitionof Lewis's “ Diſpen- 
fatory,” and a work of a ſimilar 
kind, on the foundation of Lewis, 


but with more. copious additions, 


publiſhed at Edinburgh. Theſe 
are both works of conſequence z 
but this department, will admit 
of ſtill higher improvement. In 
the Medical Chemiſtry, we have al- 
ſo received Dr. Skeete's Experi- 
ments and Obſervations on the red 


and quilled Peruvian Bark,” and 


Dr. Leigh's “ Experimental Enqui- 


Ties into the Properties of Opium.” 


Theſe are two ditfertations, which 
obtained the piize offered by the 
Harveian ſociety, at Edinburgh, 
and they are promiting ſpecimens 
of a more advantageous harveſt in 
maturer years. In enquiries of 


this kind, and in all pharmaceutical 


operations, Mr. Blizard has ſhown, 
that there 15 much danger from cop- 

er and bell-metal ; and Dr. Elliot, 
in an ingenious paper 1a the Fhilo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, has guarded 
vs from the uncertainty of the 
commonly eſtabliſhed affinities of 
bodies, when the operations are 
carried on in ſpirits of wine, It 
muſt be by courteſy only that we 
ean introduce Mr. Ba ker's . Trea' ife 
on the Cheltenham Waters“ in this 
place, becauſe he thinks chemiſtry 
uſcleſs, in aſcertainiug their ingre- 
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dients; but we cannot introduce Wl &: 
it in our Medical article, becauſe ir Wl 9» 
contains no information of that hou 
kind; it is perhaps ſufficient to have . 
mentioned this whimſical and trig. Wl cf 
ing work. The obſervations, con- Wh il 
cerning the medical virtues of wine, Wl ©) 
and Dr. Fowler*s Medical Reports Wh = 
of the Effects of Arſenic“ are con- Wh » 
nected both with chemiſtryand me-. 
dicine. The latter ſhows that arſc- eit 
nic, in ſmall doſes, may be given un 
internally; and that it is of ſervice u 
in intermittents. This was before een 
known, but the medicine had not et. 
been, of late, employed by regu- . 
lar phyficians. cut 
It by Fowler has attempted to WM viit 
revive one medicine, not common- Wh" 

ly employed, Mr. Nevinſon has WH 
been engaged in a ſimilar taſk. He WI prac 
wiſhes to recommend a quantity of 0 
crude mercury, deſigned to act from or 
its bulk and weight, to remove ob- em 
ſtructious in the ileus. Ihe prac- WH '*t10 
tice had, we underſtand, been c- lic 
linquiſhed, from its danger and in- bet, 
efficacy; and this author does not t cor 
contribute to remove our apprehen- ns. 
fions or to increaſe our confidence. Net! 
Dr. Wall's „Clinical Obſervations W*Ppca 
on the Uſe of Opium in low Fevers,” at 
is a work of greater importance, iat 
It points out the proper uſe of a Cn 
mevicine, probably uſeful in ſome "ul 
uns 


epidemics. It is the object of Dr. 
Withers in his Treatiſe on the Ger 
Aſthma,” to recommend a medicine, WF" 2 « 
not hitherto emploved in that dit e, a 
eaſe, viz. the flowers of zinc. enpe 
This work is, in no other reſpect, Mees 
of conſoquence; and in that, ws nat! 
muſt leave the examination to ex- Nee i: 
erience. The recommendation of fla 
lingle remedies, and the enquiris iT" lay 
atter ſpecihcs, too often end in in. lation 
dolence and quackery. Dr. Adair, ort 
in his **Medical Cautions, ” a miſcel- —— 
dadver 


laneous work, will perhaps agtee 


with us, in this opinion, He ba 
BED. 4 ; drag 


ure of 
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kaun his pen, againft a hoſt of 
quacks, and the ineftetive fiſter- 
od, which he calls Lady-doctors 
and nurſes, not the only old women 
of the faculty, With equal far- 
alm, aad more wir, Dr. Moore, in his 
Medical Sketches“ contributes to 
eradicate ſome millaken notions, and 
v weaken the influence of quackiſh 
ractitioners, however dignified 
vith titles. His work, which con- 
tins an introduction to phyfiology 
and the practice of medicine, is a 
rerypleating one. The author of A 
Letter to a Phyſician in the Coun- 
ty, on Animal Maguetiſm,“ is an 
xute obſerver, and an ironical 
writer, inferior perhaps in abilities 
w Dr. Moore, but equal to him in 
lis antipathy to theſe irregular 
praftitioners. 

Of the more important practical 
works, which are few in number, 
ve muſt mention Dr.Blake's **Obſcr- 
tions on the Diſeaſes of Seamen, 
which his ſtation as phyſician to the 
fect, in the Welt Indies, ſuggeſted. 
I contains many valuable obſerva- 
tons. Dr, Trotter's . Obſcrvations 
en the Scurvy, particularly as it 
ppeared in Negroes,” is a work alſo 
vctated by faithful obſervation. It 
s intended to ſupport the humoral 
fem, in oppohtion to Dr. Mill- 
ran's Treatiſe, Rollo's 4 Obſerva- 
buns on the acute Dyſentery,“ is an- 
aner work by an actual obſerver, 
n a climate favourable to the diſ- 
te, and, with the others, is a ilig ht 
Ompenſation for the miſeries and 
Gltreſſles of war, by accumulating 
remarks, which may relieve diſ- 
ele in other fituations, Ot the 
tranſlations in this department we 
an lay little, Dr. Moffat's Tran. 
lation of Aretæus“ is an unperfect 
pertormance ; and Dr. Swediaur's 
* Tranſlation of Dr. Millman's Ani- 
dadverſions on the Nature and 

ure of Dropfies,” though well exe · 

I 
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cuted, ſcarcely adds to the ſtock of 
Dometic Literature, as the work 
was, betore, our own. 

To the aſſiſtance which has been 
given by obſervation, theory, as 
may be expected, cannot += 6: hag 
ſiderably. A Treatiſe on the Gout.“ 
containiug a theory of that diſ- 
eaſe, is ſpoken of very differently. 
We apprehend however, that ſome 
eſſential miſtakes in the chemical 
department, greatly weaken the 
author's ſuperſtructure. Dr. Arnold's 
« Obſervations on the Nature, &c. of 
Inſanity” are continued, and aſecond 
volume, chiefly containing the re- 
mote cauſes, is now added. The 
author's obj. ct is, at laſt, completed, 
aud we find, that we are to expect 
no more. The ſecond volume is, 
we think, greatly ſuperior to the 
firſt. Lynn's „Singular Caſ:: of 2 
Lady, who had the Small-pox dur- 
ing Pregnancy,” contributes to 
ſupport an important phyſiological 

lition, that in ſmall-pox, the 

lood is not ſo much impregnated 
with the virus as to affect the fetus, 
till the puſtules are turned. There 
are however many ſimilar facts. Dr. 
Colignon's “ Miſcellaneous Works“ 
are ſcarcely of a medical kind; but 
their conten's approach more nearly 
to phyſiological than to any other 
enquiries. The remarks are often 
neat and elegant, but ſometimes not 
accurate. Me ſhould next ſpeak of 
Anatomy, if the publications of 
the year gave us any opportunity; 
but the only part of the human 
anatomy illuſtrated, is the change 
by diſeaſe, in the relation of the 
diſſection of a perſon who died in 
conſequence of an extraordinary 
and very extenſive interſception, 
mentioned in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. Dr. Monro's * Stfuc- 
ture and Phyſiology of Fiſhes ex- 
plained,” belongs to comparative 
anatomy, and is a great = an im- 
portant 
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portant work, defective only in the 


engravings. 

Yet, perhaps, Mr. Blizard's “ Lees 
ture on the large Blood-veſſels of 
the Extremities,” ought not entirely 
to be paſſed over. It does not pro- 
Feſs to contain any thing new, but 
was deſigned to inſtruct the ſcholars 
bf the maritime ſchool, to point 
out the courſe of the veſſels, and to 
direct where a preſſure may be ap- 
plied with advantage in emergen- 
cies. On Surgery, and ſome of its 
branches, we have received ſome 
important works. Dr. White has col- 
lected the general practice into one 
volume, called the Prefent Prac- 
ticeof Surgery,” which Mr. Bell has 
extended to fix ; but Dr, White's 
work is greatly inferior to Mr. 
Bell's, whoſe annual volume, the 
Ath, appeared with its uſual regu- 
larity, executed with the care and 
ingenuity which diſtinguiſhed the 
former volumes. In this year, Mr. 
Hunter has publiſhed his long ex- 
pected volume, on the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, which, on good authority, we 
we tan fay, contains much valuable 
information. On a ſimilar ſubject, 
we may mention Dr. TurnbulP's 
« Enquiry into the Origin and Anti- 
quity of the Venereal Diſtaſe; and 
remark, that Mr. Saniwell, in his 
« Narrative of the Death of Captain 
Cook,” endeavours to ſhow, that 
it was endemial at the Sandwich 
Iſlands, previous to the viſits of the 
Engliſh navigator. 


In Agriculture, we have little 
more to do than to tranſcribe the 
titles of the ſeveral works, which 
have been publiſhed, for- few of 
them riſe ſo high as to merit praiſe, 
and, perhaps, none fink ſo low as to 
be deſpiſed. The beſt work, that 
we have ſeen, is Mr, Culley's Ob- 
ſervations on Live- ſtock.“ It is the 


performance of a plain man, inti - 


of preceding authors, by vi 
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mately acquainted with his ſubjeq. 
We have ſeen alſo Mr. Horne's « De. 
ſcription and Uſe of a new invented 
Sowing Machine,” which promiſes 
to be very uſeful. The other pub. 
lications, in this department, are L 
Mr. Twamley's „ Draining exem- c 
plified,” «Fraſer's Certain Arrange." 
ments, in civil Polity, neceſſary 
for the farther Improvement © 
Agriculture,“ Mr, — af 


fected « Deſcription of certain Me: 
thods of planting, training and,; 
managing Fruit-trees, Vines,” &c, "7 
with © Letters to a young Plant... 
on the Management of Sugar Planta, - 
tions.“ Theſe works ſcarcely & 
ſerve any particular notice; but y a 
ought not to conclude, without t. 
anuual tribute of applauſe to th The 
Society for the Encouragement « — 
Arts and Manufactures, whoſe 4 * : 
volume ſhow, that they are by n * 
means inattentive to the proper obe 
jects of their inſtitution. ] — 
We cannot take our leave of thy: 
department, without giving oe 
opinion of“ A Syſtem of Mcab 
nics ; being the Subſtance of Lei... 


tures upon that Branch of Natu 
Philoſophy, by the reverend 
Parkinſon, M. A. Fellow of Chrilt 
College Cambridge. Notwith 
ſtanding the author's modeſt dec 
ration in his Preface, that he clu: 
little other merit for his pertor 
ance, than what is due to a cle 
tion made from a multitude « 
books, in order to facilitate t 

rogreſs of a ſtudent ; we think 
is entitled to a reſpectable 
among publications of a fimvlar! 
ture. His Introductory Obien 
tions on the Phenomena of Natur 
and the Rules of Philoſophizny 
are juſt and ſatisfactory; and | 
frequent corrections of the er! 


their readers have been puzzles 
milled, ſhew him to be w«l! © 


qua 


quainted with the ſubjects of his 
lectures Upon the whole, we 
Lok upon Mr. Parkinſon to be a 
afe and intelligent guide, by whoſe 
litint and familiar directions, the 


"Wiznorant and uninformed may find 
are their way to the temple of Philo- 
— ophy. 
e Among the Hiſtorical produe- 


tons of the year, we ſhall aſſign 
the firſt place to Dr. Gillies's 
« Hiſtory of Ancient Greece, as 
tis a work from which the friends 
of the author had led the public to 
atertain very conſiderable expec- 
ations, The firſt chapter of this 
york contains a view of the pro- 
meſs of civilization and power in 
Greece, preceding the Trojan War, 
The ſecond is employed in a Diſ- 
ertation on the Religion, Govern- 
nent, Arts, Manners, and Cha- 
ner of the early Greeks. In the 
mird we have an account of the 
return of the Dorians to Peloponne- 
ſus, under the conduct of the He- 
nelidæ; of the Eolic, Ionic, and 
Doric migrations ; of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of colonies in Thrace, Ma- 
don, Africa, and Magna Grecia; 
the abolition of monarchy in 
reece; of the Amphictyonic coun- 
il; the oracle of Delphi; the 
Vlympic games; and the Spartan 
s. The fourth chapter is de- 
cated to the hiſtory of the Meſ- 
nian war, and the ſubjugation 
Meſſenia to the Spartan govern- 
ent, The fifth comprizes an ac- 
bunt ef the northern republics 
Greece; of the Grecian colo- 
nes; of the firſt ſacred war; and 
| the Reſtoration of the Pythian 


Far! 
diere 


V1" nes, and gymnaſtic exerciſes. 
21 de fixth chapter contains an E(- 
an on the Grecian bards, heroic 
* ad lyric poetry, and the lyric 
11 ets, In the ſeventh chapter Dr. 
Z 


lilies gives an account of the pro- 


l the Ionians in arts and 


qual 
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arms, the wars between the Lys 
dians and the Perſians, and the end 
of the Lydian Empire. The three 
following chapters continue the 
hiſtory of Greece, during the ce- 
lebrated period of the Pertan War, 
and until the diſtribution of Alex- 
ander's conqueſts among his ſuc- 
ceſſors: after which the work is 
cloſed with a review of the ſtate of 
arts, learning, and philoſophy, 
at the time of the death of Alex- 
ander. With reſpe& to the charac- 
ter of this performance, we may 
obſerve, that the author, in gene- 
ral, has drawn his materials from 
the beſt ſources of information ; 
and in the accounts - which he 
gives of the Grecian Philoſophyy 
and of the characters of the poets 
and others, hath adopted the opi- 
nions of the moſt approved writers 
upon the ſubject. But he hath be» 
trayed an unwarrantable fondneſs, 
when in want of proper authorities, 
for deviating inta the dangerous 
wilds of hypotheſis and conjecture ; 
and a credulity unbecoming a phi- 
loſophical hiſtorian, in repeating, 
as hiſtory, the fabulous ſtories ſeat» 
tered through the writings of the 
poets, reſpecting the Colonization 
of Greece from Egypt, the Argo- 
nautic expedition, ang -the wars 
of Thebes and Troy. In his ac- 
count, likewife, of the religion 
and cuſtoms of the ancient Greeks, 
he appears to be carried too far by 
his imagination and fancy, when he 
attributes to them a more rational 
piety, and a purer and more refined 
morality, than were compatible 
with their rude uncultivated ſtate 
of ſociety and manners. The mo« 
ral and political reflections which 
occur in this hiſtory are trite and 
common, rather than ingenious or 
profound. With reſpect to the ſtyle 
of Dr. Gillies, it is very unequal ; 
ſometimes chaſte and beautiful ; bur 
frequently incorrect and exuberant, 

aboun ling 
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abounding in grammatical impro- 


prieties, and in meretricious orna- 
ments which are unſuitable to the 

gravity of hiſtorical compoſitions, 
We think, bowever, that the au- 
thor is entitled to praiſe for his la- 
bour in reducing ** the ſcattered 
members of Grecian ſtory into one 
perpetual unbroken narrative; 
and that thoſe of our readers who 
are unacquainted with the original 
hiſtorians of Greece, may derive 
from it much pleaſure and uſeful 
information. 

We ſhall, in the next place, in- 
troduce to the notice of our readers, 
« The Hiſtory of Athens, political- 
ly and philoſophically conſidered, 
with a View to the Inveſtigation of 
the immediate Cauſes of Elevation 
and of Decline, operative in a free 
and commercial State. By William 
Young, eſq.“ This work is divid- 
ed into two parts. In the firſt part 
the author traces the population of 
Athens, and the progreſs of ſociety, 
from the earlieſt periods to the cloſe 
of the Perſian wars. In the ſecond 
he deſcribes the decline of the 
Athenians from the adminiſtration 
of Pericles to the battle of Che- 
ronea, and the ſubverſion of the re- 

ublic. In reciting the particulars 
of the Athenian hiſtory, Mr. 
Young hath ſhewn himſelf well ac- 
uainted with the ancient writers 
of Greece. His political and moral 
obſervatiens, are juſt and philoſo- 
phical; and the ſpirit which ap- 
pears in every part of his perform- 
ance, is manly and liberal. But 
we do not think, that the analogy 
detween the hiſtory of Athens and 
that of Britain, is ſuſhciently 
cloſe and ſtriking, for the purpole 
of political inſtruftion, And we 
are ſorry that we cannot beſtow our 
iſe on his work, with reſpect to 
the language and compoſition. The 
arrangement of it is far from being 
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perſpicuous ; and the author's good 
ſenſe, and pertinent uſeful remarks, Not 
are often diſgraced by a ſtyle and 
— ſo impure, uncouth, 
and turgid, that it is with difficulty 
we can comprehend his meaning, 
Independently, however, of theſe 
imperfections, this hiſtory, though 
not a popular one, is poſſeſſed of 
ſterling merit; and is accompanied 
by notes, which' abound in much 
curious and uſeful learning. 

In „The Hiſtory of Wales, by 
the reverend William Warrington, 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Beſborough,” we are 
preſented, for the firſt time, with a 
complete view of the intereſting 
facts which form the hiſtory of the 
ancient Britons. Theſe our author, 
with great care and induſtry, hath 
collected from the moſt authentic 
ſources, arranged them judiciouſly, 
and clothed them in an engaging 


and plealing dreſs. In his firſt, ſe - write 
cond, and third books, Mr, War- cine 
rington hath given a conciſe but e! 
perſpicuous view of the hiltory of woul 
the Britons, before the re reat of tepat 


the Romans; of their ſtruggles in In 


defence of their liberty and inde- colles 
pendence, till they were driven in- Wl undo 
to Wales, Cornwall, and Armo- rery 

rica; and of their wars with the Wl ry ac 
Saxons, to the death of Roderic, Wl ere 
near the end of the ninth century. nany 
This period, barren as it hath com- been 

monly been deemed of great and the ec 
intereſting events, he hath enliven- ed. t 
ed by a diſplay of facts and part- WW « a x; 
culars which have not been noticed Bill len b 
by other hiſtorians, and by deſcrib- d fir 
ing the modes of life, and private Bil correſ 
manners of the Welſh, In the 8 5.4 
fourth and fifth books, beſides the WI noſt 
circumſtances of the hiſtory, which Ung's 
are admirably related by our au- bis 41 
thar, we have a ſummary of the eſcape 
famous code of Howel Dha, prince Bl bis re 
of South Wales; together with aa tis it 


account 
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zecount of the civil juriſprudence 
of the Welſh, and their criminal 
law, The ſeventh and eighth 
books are rendered particularly in- 
tereſting, by the pictures which the 
author hath drawn of the repeated 
efforts of a brave, but improvident 
and divided people, for the li- 
berties of their country, and the 
rights of human nature. The ninth 
brings us to the entire conqueſt of 
Wales, in the time of Edward the 
firſt; at which period Mr. War- 
rngton connects the Welſh hiſtory 
with that of England. We con- 
gratulate the public, that the firſt 
regular hiſtory of Wales has been 
undertaken by a perſon ſo well 
qualified for the taſk; and who, 
not being a native of that country, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have written 
under the influence of an impro- 
per bias, or predilection. And we 
cannot but expreſs our wiſh, that a 
writer who hath given ſuch a ſpe- 
amen of his abilities and taſte, in 
the line of hiſtorical compoſition, 
would extend his labours to other 
departments of that ſcience. 

In the zd vol. of“ State Papers, 
collected by Edward, Earl of Cla- 
rendon,”” the public has received a 
very valuable hiſtorical and litera- 
y acquiſition, abounding with in- 
tereſting facts and anecdotes, with 
many of which our hiſtorians have 
been entirely unacquainted. In 
the editor's Preface we are inform- 
ed, that a part of them contains 
„A Regular Series, ſcarcely bro- 
len by the loſs of a fingle letter, 
« fir Edward Hyde's confidential 
correſpondence with his boſom 
nend, ſecretary Nicholas, on the 
moſt ſecret topics reſpecting the 
ling's buſineſs ; particularly, from 
ls arrival in France, after his 
eſcape from Worceſter, till he fixed 
bis reſidence at Cologne.“ To 
tdi; CP be added, that the pre- 
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ſent collection e mes down to the 
return of Charles to his native 
kingdom. From ſuch a ſource as 
tht before us, we derive the moſt 
authentic and curious information 
refpecting the character, profeſſions, 
and views, of the principal perſons 
who ſuilained parts in the political 
drama of the times; the anxieties 
and difhculnes of the royaliſis; and 
the cauſes which gradually and ſi- 
lently operated in effecting the re- 
ſtoration. In an Appendix, we are 
e with the lite of lord Dig- 
y, and other biographical — 
es, by our noble author, written 
with his uſual vigour and anima- 
tion of ſtyle, from which we re- 
ceived conſiderable pleaſure and en- 
tertainment. 

The volume of Hiſtorical 
Tracts, by fir John Davies, At- 
torney General, and Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons in Ire- 
land,” is compoſed of a curious 
and important treatiſe, entitled, a 
Diſcovery of the Truc Cauſe why 
Ireland was never brought under 
Obedience to the Crown of Eng- 
land; of two letters to the Earl of 
Saliſbury, in 16c7, and 1610, giv- 
ing an account of the ſtate of Ire« 
land, and the plantation of Ulſter g 
and of a Speech in 1613, tracing 
the ancient conſtirution of Ireland; 
which have been collected from the 
treaſures of the Briciſh Muſeum. 
The two letters to the earl of Sa- 
lifbury, will be found particularly 
intereſting on account of the accu» 
rate local information 'which they 
convey, and the ſtriking but juſt 
pictures which they draw of the 
barbariſm and wretchedneſs of the 
inhabitants at thoſe periods. To 
theſe tracts is prefixed a well-writ- 
ten Life of the Author. 

Walker's “ Hiſtorical Memoirs 
of the Iriſh Bards,” are chiefly to 
be valued from the accounts which 
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we meet with in them, of the ſtate 
of ancient Iriſh muſic; and for 
ſome papers in the appendix con- 
t ining curious anecdotes and hif- 
torical diſquiſitions. On the hif- 
tory of the bards, of their educa- 
tion, employments, and privileges, 
he doth not ſcem to have thrown 
any new light; and with reſpect to 
his obſervations on the antient 
ſtate of Ircland, and its carly ci- 
vilization and literature, it were 
to be wiſhed that the proots of then 
had been leſs equivocal. We leave 
it to Mr. Ma pherſon to conteſt 
with him the claims of Ireland to 
Fingal, Offtan, and the other he- 
roes of * the Hall of Shells.“ 
In captain Jonathan Scott's 
% Tranſlation of the Memoirs of 
Eradut Khan, a nobleman of Hin- 
doſtan, &c.“ we meet with intereſt— 
ing anecdotes of Aurungzebe, and 
his ſucceſſors in the Mogul Empire, 
and curious ſpecimens of the Ori- 
ental character and manners. Era- 
dut Khan was perſonally concern- 
ed in moſt of the reſolutions which 
took place during the period con- 
cerning which he writes; “what 
to others was known but by report, 
was planned and executed in his 
light; and he was a fharer as well 
as ſpectator of the dangers and 
troubles which he has recorded.“ 
His relations, likewiſe, are draun 
up with an ingenuouſne's and ſim- 
licity that are ſtrongly character- 
iſtic of their veracity, Theſe cir- 
cumſtances render his te{timony pe- 
culiarly valuable, as it. ſupplies us 
with the only account of thoſe 
times that has any pretenſions to 
authenticity, We hope that Mr, 
Scott, from the public reception of 
his preſent work, will be encou- 
raged to arrange and tranſlate the 
other authentic documents which 
he has in his poſſeſſion, relating to 
the hiſtory of Dekkan, and the 
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continuation of the hiſtury of Au- 
rungzebe, begun by Mr. Dow. 
Such 1.bours of his will Le gene- 
rally entertaining and uſeful; and 
more eſpecially fo to thoſe who are 
peers in reſearches into Oriental 


hittory and literature. 


Mr. Stanley's “ Obſervations on 
the City of Tunis, and the adja- 
cent Country, &c.” is an accurate 
and entertaining deſcription of a 


part of the world which 1s but ſel. 
dom viſited by modern travellers, 
With reſpect to the manners and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants, they 
appear to be nearly fimilar with 
thoſe of the Afiatic Turks. Ir is 
the account which he gives of the 
preſent ſtate of the territorics of 
ancient Carthage, and of the mu- 
tilated remains of ancient grandeur 
and magniſicence, that will princi- 
pally recommend his little work to 

the hiſtorian and claſſical reader. 
Mr. Savary*s Letters on Egypt, 
&c.” which we briefly mentione! 
in our catalogue of Foreign Lite- 
rature for the year 1785, hare, 
during the preſent year, been read 
with much avidity in an Englith 
tranſlation. And we ſcarcely w- 
member when we met with a mate 
inſtructive and entertaining compa* 
nion. The object of our traveler 
is to examine the monuments ot 
paſt ages; to draw a parallel be- 
tween the ancient and modern man- 
ners of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try; and to deſcribe its preſent 
ſituation, commerce, agriculture, 
and government. He ſets out by 
giving us a general view of Egypt, 
and of the revolutions which it h 
undergone, After this he preſents 
us, in ſeveral letters, with partic! 
lar deſcriptions of the citi's © 
Egypt, of the pyramids, the .. 
byrinth, the lake Meeris, the ruin 
of Thebes ; and with lively and 
animated pictures of the peci'® 
manner 
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manners and cuſtoms of the Egyp- 
tians. In theſe deſcriptions he 
hath ſhewn himſelf to be well ac- 
quainted with the works of Hero- 
dotus, Pliny, and Strabo; and is 
rery circumſtantial in comparing 
their accounts with his own obſer- 
rations, and in correcting the er- 
rors of modern travellers. He, 
likewiſe, pays particular attention 
to the worſhip of the ancient Egyp- 
tans, and their deities; and endea- 
ours to corroborate their opinion 
who have contended, that the pre- 
tended deities of this people were 
av more than the names of the 
liferent attributes of one and the 
ume ſupreme Being; or emblems, 
tended to expreſs the phe omen 
common in that country, the in- 
uence of the heavenly bodies, and 
the bounties of nature, It is im- 
pTble for us to follow our lively 
ad intelligent author, in his va- 
nous refearches and deſcriptions. 
We ſhall only obſerve, that his 
eters derive advantages from his 
Kquaintance with the beſt cluſſical 
1 Wa Arabic authors, his enthuhaſtic 
it of enquiry, his accuracy of 
.. eernment, and happy talent at 
e lneation, that juſtly entitle them 
MW the very fwourable reception 
ere they have met with from the 
of dblic. 
e- M. Ruſfin's “ Appendix to the 
n-enoirs of Baron de Tott, &c.“ 
n- ena ſatisfactory vindication of 
: repreſentations of the Baron, 
un the remarks of M. de Peyſ- 
mel, late French conſul at Smyr- 
But what chiefly engages our 
tention in this publication is, 
Venture de Paradis's curious 
Lorien memoir of the Druſes, a 
ple who inhabit mount Leba- 
\, of whom but very inaccurate 
indiſtinct accounts have reached 
"pe, The entertaining parti- 


culars of this people, fingular in 
their manners, and. their religious 
Creel, and who have maintained a 
conliderable degee of liberty and 
independence, though ſurrounded 
with the flaves and ſupporters of 
Ottoman deſpotiſm, will be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the Englith 
reader. To this memoir ſucceed, 
extracts from the religious books 
of Hamzah, the proyher of the 
Druſes, and a literal tranflation of 
a catechiſm, containing their doe- 
trines and tenets, 

The Sketches of the Hiſtory 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, &c.” 
by James Shaw, are calculated to 
excite public attention, not only 
on account of their intrintie merit, 
bat becauſe the part of Europe 
which they detcribe is become a 
conſiderable object of political 
ſpeculation, After laying down, 
in a clear and accurate manner, the 
geography of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, our author enters into their 
vencral hiſtory, fince the age of 
harlemagne. This is tollowed by 
an account of the conſtitution of 
each province; of their union un- 
der the houſe of Burgundy; of 
their commerce, manufactures, ei- 
ties, agriculture, neighbouring {tates, 
religion, letters, arts, &c, lo theſe 
ſketches are annexed a detail of the 
misfortunes of Jacoba, counteſs of 
Hainault ; of the ambitious deſigns 
of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 

undy ; and of the mild reign of 
Albert and Iſabella. On the waole, 
we have been much pleaſed with 
the deſcriptions and obſervations of 
Mr. Shaw, and entertain no doubt 
of the induſtry and care with which 
he hath ſelected his materials. But 
we could with that, in many places, 
he would correct his phrateol gy, 
and the conſtruction of his lan- 
guage, As he hath, probably, de- 
R 2 rived 
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rived much of his information from 
forcign ſources, he hath been too 
careleſs in adopting foreign idioms 
and phraſes, which have deprived 
his ſiyle of that perſpicui'y and 
beauty, for which, otherwiſe, we 
ſhould have been diſpoſed to re- 
commend it. 

Dr. Forſter's „ Hiſtory of the 
Voyages and Diſcoveries made in 
the North, &c.“ contains, belides 
many ingenious diſquiſitions, and 
entertaining remarks, a vaſt fund 
of geographical knowledge, col- 
lected, with great care and atten- 
tion, from the beſt and molt au- 
thentic ſources. The general di- 
viſion of this work is into three 
books, which are again ſubdivided 
into ſeveral chapters, ſections, &c. 
In the firſt book, we have an ac- 
count of the voyages and diſcove- 
ries made by the Phenicians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, in which, 
as his materials were but ſcanty, 
he frequently indulges himſelf in 
roaming in the fields of fancy and 
conjecture. The ſecond book con- 
tains an account of the diſcoveries 
made towards the North in the 
middle ages, by the Arabians ; by 
the Saxons, Franks, and Normans ; 
and by the Italians and ſome other 
nations. In this book we have a 
collection of many curious and im- 
portant particulars ; and among the 
reſt, Altred's Tranſlation of Oro- 
ſius, that real literary curioſity, 
and relations of voyages made to 
Norway, Greenland, and Winland, 
which he will have to be part of 
North America ; for which we con- 
ſider ourſelves much obliged to Dr. 
Forſter, The third book contains 
a ſummary of the different voyages 
made to the North in modern times, 
by the Engliſh, the Dutch, the 
French, the Spaniards, the Portu- 
gueſe, the Danes, and the Ruſ- 


3 


ſans, in which the author hath * 


condenſed the numerous books I 
which treat of theſe voyages, with — 
judgment and perſpicuity. But we 
though this work poſſeſſes great W; 


and - unqueſtionable claims on our lf 4. 
approbation, we do not pronounce 


it to be a faultleſs production. =p 
Though we admire the ingenuity * 


diſcoverable in many of his conjec- get 
tures and etymolozical enquiries, 


in the firſt book, we cannot ſay that — 
his reaſonings have always had * 
force enough to make us converts 3 
to his opinion. Neither do weil en 
feel, in the fame degree with our ,.. 1, 
author, the weight of the author leat 
ties which he brings from ancien nog 
manuſcripts, in ſupport of thi ..... 
diſcovery of the ancient Win hy « 
land. . Mot 
From the peruſal of Hamilton an 
Letters concerning the northerf z;., N 
Coaſt of the County of Ant:ing,, yy 
&c,” we have received much in * 
ſtruction and entertainment. The 4 x 
addreſs themſelves to the ſiudent un * 
general hiſtory, to the antiquar) * 
and the philoſopher. In ſome 3 
the firſt letters we have a particulal,; — l 
and pleaſing account of the ifa 8 
of Raghery, or Raghlin, of 1 Khich 4 
productions, antiquities, and led aut 
timple innocent manners of its 1 be 
habitants. Mr. Hamilton next e reſent 
ſcribes the ſalmon fiſheries on Hcber 
oppoſite coaſt ; and preſents us vii hien : 
hiſtorical accounts of the 1ncu roper 
ſions of the Scots, and their ft — I 
ſettlement in Ireland, which abou 1. - 8 
in many curious and intere!198 ... 7x 
particulars, But his attention We 
principally engaged by the nature 
curiolities on the northern c ſt. 
Antrim ; and particularly by ur auth 
baſaltic columns, commonly cal lay . , 
the Giant's Cauſeway. After 2}. — 
ing us the natural hiſtory, and Merge, | 
accurate analyſis of theſe ba. by Y 
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he introduces his ingenious and ſa- 
tisfaftory reaſonings in favour of 
the volcanic theory, which has te- 
ceived ſo much ſupport from br 
Wiltam Hamilton, and Mr. Faujas 
de St. Fond; and in anſwering 
ſuch objections as have been made 
o it. We rec mmend this engag- 
ing and philoſophical performance 
z calculated to afford pleaſure and 
improvement to every deſcription ot 
readers, 

In Hurtley's © Account of ſome 
natural Curioſities in the Environs 
of Malham, in Craven, Yorkſhire,” 
ve have a particular, and not un- 
plealing deicription of ſome ſub- 
ime natural ſcenery, in the 
centre of the kingdom, well wor- 
thy of the attention of travellers, 
To this deſcription there is annex- 
ed an Appendix, containing uſeful 
fireftions to thoſe who are diſpoſed 
tb viſit theſe romantic ſituations ; 
the ke ght of ſome of the higheſt 
mountains in England and Scot- 
land, with the heights of Mount 
blanc, the Pike of Tenerific, and 
Cotopaxt in Quito; and particulars 
of the life and genealogy of Lam- 
bert, the parliamentary general, 
rhich ſeem to be collected from the 
teſt authorities. 

Dr. Anderſon's „Account of the 
preſent State of the Hebrides, and 
Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland ;” 
ch eſcaped our notice, in its 
poper place, recommends itſelf by 
Piny important facts and uſeful 
cblervations, relative to the fiſhe- 
ies of this kingdom, and other 
Onfderable ſources of national im- 
provement, This account is the 
tance of a report made by 
lt author to the lords of the trea- 
ly, and of the evidence which 
* gave before the committee of 
therics, after he had been employ- 
t by government in examining 


theſe neglected parts of the Britiſh 
dominions. And it preſents us 
with ſuch a ſhocking picture of the 
melancholy poverty and wretched- 
neſs of great numbers of our fel- 
low-ſubjects, who are capable of 
being rendered ſome of the moſt 
uſeful members of the community, 
as muſt intereſt the patriotic and 
feeling boſom to apply every poſ- 
ſible remedy to ſo lamentable an 
evil. To this account is prefixed 
an Hiſtorical Introduction concern» 
ing the Britiſh Fiſheries, in which 
Dr. Anderſon takes up the ſubject 
from the earlieſt accounts ; points 
out the circumſtances and impedi- 
ments which have prevented its 
ſucceſs ; and ſuch regulations as are 
moit likely to give full © employ 
to the induſtry of the people, aug- 
ment the wealth of tue nation, 
and add to the revenue and re- 
ſour.es of the ſtate.” We have al- 
ready ſeen that theſe important 
ol jeets have engaged the ſerious at- 
tention of the legitlature ; and we 
doubt not but that the judicious 
remarks before us, will have con- 
ſiderable weight with the commit» 
tee to whom they are referred. 

„ The Hiſtory of the War with 
America, France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, by John * — LL. D.“ 
appears to be with great candour 
and impartialicy, and to contain 4 
judicious detail of the circumſtances 
of the late war, drawn from the 
public prints, and the proceedings 
of the houſe of commons. Many 
of the political remarks which oc» 
cur in i, are ſenſible and pertinent. 
And hat he ſays on the views and 
motives that influenced the con- 
tending powers, in their various 
operations, ſeems on the whole, to 
have been dictated by a juſt knows 
ledge of mankind, and deliberate, 
cool reflection, 
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The Account of the gallant 
Defence made at Mangalore, againſt 
the United Efor's of the French, 
and tke Nabob 'Tippo Sultan, &e.“ 
is a juſt tribute ot reſpect to the 
bravery and good conduct of the 
late colonel John Campbell, major 
of the 42d regiment of foot, his 
officers, and the tio9ps under his 
command, during the fatigues and 
diſtrefles of a tedious and obſtinate 
ſiege. The particulars of this ac- 
count, many of which u ill be found 
exceedingly iniereſting, are drawn 
up in the form of a journal, in 
which all the operations and cafual- 
ties are particularly ſpecified ; and 
the whole is recommended to the 
peruſal of military readers, by a 
good plan and profile of the tort, 
cxhibiting the attacks and batteries 
of the enemy. 

The author of a tract called 
« The Hiſtory of the Art of En- 
graving in Mezzotinto, &c.“ op- 
poſes the commonly received op1- 
nion that prince Rupert was the 
inventor of it. This honour he 
claims for colonel! Siegen, a Heiſian 
officer. And it appears to us, that 
the authorities to which he reters, 
in inveſtigating the ſubject, carry 
too much weight with them to be 
Nightly rejected. In this ingemous 
performance the author conliders 
and explains the mechanic proceſs 
of th's kind of engr.ving : it's pe- 
culiar character and excellence; and 
the ſubjects Which are belt adapted 
to it. He hath added, likewiſe, an 
account of the principal artiſts in 
this branch, and a liſt of their 
works. And when we conſider the 
big! degree ot perfection to which 
this art hath been carried in this 
country, and the many excellent 
copies of valuable pictures which 
our artiſts have produced, we ma 
venture to pros ounce, that this 
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little work will be an acceptable * 
preſent to the lovers oi the arts; — 
elpetially as we have no expreſs * 
treatiſe on the ſubject, a 
AY rea 

In mentioning the Biographical pro 


roductions of the year, we (ail 
aſſign the firſt place d the ſecnd 


volume ot Stru 's © Fiographical 2 
Dictionary; contaiuing ar. :{iftori» Wi kur 
cal Account of all the Engraver:, 9 
from the earlicſt period of the Ar: had 
of Engraving, to the preſent Time, . 
&c.” Ot the deſign, and the ge- — 
neral execution of this work, we — 
gave our opinion in our account of of h 
the Domeſtic Literature ot the year * 
1785. And we are glad to have ** 
reaſon to conclude, from the ap- == 
pearance of this ſecond volume, or h. 
that the author hath met with that * 
encourage ent from the public, -vig 
which his application and indullry oe tn 
merited. We have again received Wl rech. 
much information and pleafuretrom Wl t.n6; 
the continuation of his Effay on the — ˖ 
Art of Engraving, and the Ac- prive 
count -of its Origin and Frogrels, Wl i, e 
which are prefixed to this volume, at: 
Theſe afford vs ſufficient evidence bare 
of the author's acquaintance uit vn. 
the ſubject on which he writes, and . , 
will be allowed to pofleſs a cc, ein 1 
derable ſhare of merit, notwith - hut u 
ſtanding that his ſtyle and mannetf ven 
of expreſſion are liable to the (al pitt g 
cenſuie which our remarks on til 14 e 
former part of his work convc3c0 ill :& t 
The “ Hittorical and CI nauer 
Memoirs of the Life and Writing ample 
of M. de Voltaire, &c.“ tram er 
from the French ot Dom. Chaucon WY dat o. 
form a very uncqual and unlinifh ds 
work, which does not ſcem to h/ 11.0 1; 
juſt pretenſions to the receptiv! ing. 
which it is ſaid to have met wu sich a 
on the continent, It is rather, Cridlen 
collection of the anecdotes reſpect of Vol 
ing Voltaire, which have bern ge Fron 


dalle 
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tailed in different avthors, than a 
regular acc unt of his life, To 
have appreciated his literary abili- 
ties, and to have examined into his 
real opinions, would have been a 
proper em, l»yment {or his biogra- 
pher; an would not have preclud- 
ed the recital of his witty epigrams 
and bon mots. It would, likewiſe, 
have carried with 1t the appearance 
of greater candour, if our author 
had not ſo ferviicly followed Vol- 
taire's own reprejentations of his 
qua:rels with Rouffeau, and Mau- 
pertuis, and of the circumilances 
of his diſgrace at Berlin; as theſe 
ae more than ſuſpected to be ex- 
ceedingly partial and unfair. And 
be would have deſerved the thanks 
of his readers, if he h:d been more 
particularly attentive in expoſing 
the perrici2us tendency of many 
of the productions of his hero; to- 
gether with the duplicity and pro- 
taneneſ of his character. We would 
not be underſtood as wiſhing to de- 
prive M. de Voltaire, cf his claims 
to extraordinary genius, and x- 
tenfive abilities. We would not 
have a ſingle action of his forgot - 
en, that was humane or benevo- 
lent; and for many ſuch actions he 
will be remembered with gratitude. 
But we could have wiſhed that the 
reil had been more completely 
withdrawn from his imperfections, 
and eflenttal failings, to counter- 
it the dangerous and faſhionable 
mfuence of his opinions and ex- 
ample. In this part of the duty 
of a good biographer, we think 
that our author hath greatly failed, 
and loſt a favourable opportunity of 
lending the uſeful with the amul- 
ng. This volume is concluded 
vuh an „ Abſtract, Hiſtorical and 
Critical, of the Theatrical Works 
of Voltaire.“ : 

From Mrs Fiozz1's © Anecdotes” 


of Dr, Johnſon, the public had 
been led to entertain very high ex- 
pectations. Many years had the 
Doctor ſpent at the houſe of her 
former huſband, Mr. Thrale, in the 
habits of undiſguiſed and commu- 
nicative friendthip. And ſhe was 
underitood to poſſeſs abilities and 
materials which could enable her 
to gratify the public with many of 
the valuable obſervations, and pro- 
found dilquilitions, by which his 
private converſation was diſtin- 
guiſhed. But we are obliged to 
acknowledge that although, from 
the peruſal of the work before us, 
we have frequently received plea- 
ſure and entertainment, we have 
been likewiſe much diſappointed 
and morutied. Many of the litera- 
ry anecdotes which our authoreſs 
hath preſerved, the poems, and 
bon mots, are new and curious. 
But whoever expects that he ſhall 
be able, from this work, to form a 
judgment of Dr. Johnſon's abili- 
ties in argument, of his powers in 
general converſation, and of his 
manners in common life, will fad 
himſelt greatly deceived. Aud it 
will be ditlicult for the reader, when 
he conftiders many of the anecdotes 
and ſpeeches which are recorded, 
to perſunde himſelt, that they can 
have been publiſhed by one who 
lived for twenty years in the ſtrict- 
eſt friendihip with him, and who 
wilhes to © warn her fiiends to 
virtue, even by the diſlant reflec+ 
tion of his glowing excellence.” 
How untortunate bas it proved, 
tha! thuſe who were the compani- 
ons of Dr. johnſon, and who have 
undertaken to be his biographers, 
ſhould ſcem as if they had made it 
the principal object of their injudi- 
ciou> pertor:nances, to expoſe the 
tai ings and weakneſſes of their 
tricnd, rather than tv preſerve his 
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admirable ftriFur*s on men and 
manners, his crinca! remarks, and 
moral reflections! With reſpect to 
the genera! merits of the work be- 
fore us, it is an irregutir and de- 
ſultory compoſition, in which the 
authoreſs hath ſhewn bur little ſo- 
hcitude about method and arrange- 
ment. And the ſtyle of it, though 
ſometimes elegant and beautiful, is 
frequently 3 by glaring in- 
accuracies and colloquial barba- 
riſms. 

Samwell's „ Narrative of the 
Death of Captain James Cook, 
&c.“ contains very ſerious and ex- 
traordinary information relating to 
that event, which hath remained, 
hitherto. uncontradicted, Ot the 
nature of that information, our 
readers will be able to judge, from 
the extract whi h we have given 
among our Miſ.ellaneous Fapers. 
To this Narrative are added ſome 
intereſting particulars of the lite 
and character of that great nauti- 
cal genius; and obſervations re- 
ſpecting the introduction of the 
venereal diſeaſe into the Sandwich 

Iflands, in v hich he endeavouis to 
refute the arg: ments of thoſe who 
contend that it was received there 

from our people, 

6: The ). ite of Hyder Ally, &c.“ 
by Fran is Robſon, late captain in 
the honorable Faſt India compa- 
ny's forces, has been publiſhed by 
the author, to vzodicate the honour 
and character of his countrymen 
and fellow-ſcldicr-, from the inju- 
rious miſre; reſentations and falſe- 
hoods, contained in a Hiſtory of 
that Eaitern chief, by a French of- 
ficer. With this view he hath 
drawn up a plain, unadorned ſtate- 
ment of facts, which he oppoſes 
to the unjuit ceniures paſſed by that 
author en the conduct of the Fng- 


liſh in the Eaſt ; which is followed 


by a Narrative of the ſufferings of ene 
the prifoners of war taken by Tip- (#1 
poo Saib, and a Gloſlary of the rop 
Aftatic Terms which occur in tlic * 
Narrative. 2 
inc 
Under the head of Antiquities, by 
Archdall's “ Monafticon Hiberni- Th 
cum“ will aſtord much information the 
to the ſtudents in Topographical ford 
Hiſtory. Our author was induced Fr, 
to engage in this work at the inſti— ding 
gitiin of Dr, Pococke, biſhop of quit 
Offory and Meath ; and he has la- hoip 
boured with indefativable induttry, four 
in colle-:ting and preſerving the by tl 
frazments ol the tſiſtory of Mo. and i 
rachiim, which, „like the edifices the c 
1: once reared, is aliaoſt an hep of of C 
ruins.” Sir James Ware fi: ſt began gical 
a collection of this nature ; whoſe rom 
work rather exhibited an outline ef e. 
thoſe monaſtic eſtabliſhments in by ſhi 
Ireland, than a pirticular account two | 
of their private hiſtory and pro- trum 
perty. In 10 this work as en- Arms 
larged by M. Allema de; an!. fe- lland 
veral years afterwards, publiſhed F. A. 
in a diferent and im, erfect form by Wi the re 
Mr. Harris. The pretent pertorm- the H 
arce is on]y an epitome of the res biſnop 
cords ind documents Which Mr. L ina; 
Archdall hath collected; and which, N Letter 
we hope, the encouragement of the Wi aud R. 
public will enable him to deliver in WF Roma: 
a more extenkve and perfect man- Which 
ner. This volume, however, con- Wl v 
veys much information reſpecting Wl Circ: c. 
the eſtabliſhment, the revenues and Roman 
peculiar ſituations of various inti- forcar, 
tuticns ; with deſcriptions and kading 
gravings of the habirs of the dit. WI Mr. ja 
ferent orders. Such memorials 33 WI pieces, 
theſe ate of national importauct, Wl tteren1 
and are intereſting to our curioty Wl Gifferent 
and to our teclings. And the p'!- Wi *cordin 
loſophic mind cannot but receiv BN The Hi 
pleaſure from expl ring any cer ch; 
the retreats of literature and * Car 
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ence during the barbariſm which 
covercd the middle ages of Eu- 


dope. 
Mr. Nichols's „ Bibliotheca Ty- 

graphica Britann ca,“ hath been 
increaſed, during the preſent year, 
by the addition of ten numbers, 
Theſe are, an hifforical Account of 
the Pariſh of Wimmington, Bed- 
fordſhire, communicates by Oliver 
St. John Cooper, curate of. Pud- 
dinvton, &c. the Hiſtory and Anti. 
quities of the three archiepiſcopal 
hoſpitals, and other charitable 
founda ions, at or near Canterbury, 
by the late John Duncombe, M. A. 
and the late Nicholas attely, M. A. 
the cditor of Somner's Antiquities, 
of Canterbury; a Short Genealo- 
fical View of the Family of Oliver 
Cromweil ; a Sketch of the Hiſtory 
of gal ver and Peak Caſtles. Der- 
byſhire, by che rev. Samuel Pegge; 
two Piſlertations on the Brats In- 
truments called Celts, and other 
Arms of the Ancients found in this 
land, by the rev. ſames Douglas, 
F. A. 8.; Biographical Anecdotes of 
the rev. John Hutchins, author of 
the Hiſtory of Vorſetſhire; arch- 
biſhop Sha-pe's Obſervations on the 
Cinaye of England, &c. with his 
Letter to Mr, Thoreſby, 1698-9 ; 
ad Remarks on the Progreſs of the 
Roman Arms in Scotland; &c. to 
wich are added, a Map of Caledo- 
nia Veſpatian!s, by Richard of 
Cirerc:fter, and an account cf two 
Roman camps, in the county of 
foriar, with the Via miliaris ex- 
ending between them, by the rev, 
Mr. Jameſon, of Forfar. Theſe 
pieces, as may be expected, poſſeſs 
atterent degrees of merit; and 
afferent deg ees of entertainment, 
Kording to the ſubjects of them. 
The Hittory of the Hoſpitals, and 
ither cha! itable Foundations, at or 
dear Canterbury, will be gratifying 
> the curioſity of moſt readers, 


Mr. Dougl:s's Differtations on the 
Arms of the Ancients, found in this 
Ifland, are learned and ingenious, 
But it has been from archbiſhop 
Sharpe's Obſervations on the Coin- 
age of England, &c. that we have 
received the greateſt information 
and pleaſure. This tract is divided 
into four chapters ; the two firſt of 
which treat of the filver and of 
the gold coins of Ergland ; the two 
laſt of the Scot's money, and of the 
Irifl: coins to king James II. inelu- 
five, To theſe arc added, tables 
of the coins of the ſeveral kings, 
&c. down to Charles II. with notes; 
and a hiſt of medals, ſtruck fince 
the latter end of the reign of 
William III. to that of George II, 
incluſive, We have room only to 
obſerve, that this treatiſe will fur- 
nith the reader with much amuſe» 
ment, as well as very general ſatis» 
faction with reſpet to this branch 
of ſc:ence. 

Cardonne!'s + Numiſmata Sco- 
tix; or a Series of the Scottiſh 
Coinage, from the reign of William 
the Lion, to the Union,” is divided 
by him into three parts. viz. the 
ſilver, gold, and bill-n or copper 
coin of Scotland, The collection 
of coins in this work is very nu- 
merous, and tolerably complete; 
and, in general, they are fully de- 
ſcribed, aud accurately delineated, 
It will, therefore, be an acceptable 
publication to the medalliſt, and 
the collector of Scottiſh coins, 
eſpecially as Anderſon's D:plomata 
& Numiſmata Scotiz, and Snel- 
ling's valuable works are now but 
ſeldom to be met with. In an Ap» 
pendix, the author hath ſelected 
abilracts from original records, and 
various acts of the Scottiſh legiſla- 
ture, relating to the coin. 

Mr. Douglas hath publiſhed, 
during the preſent year, three Num- 
bers of a Work called,“ Nenig 

Britannica, 
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Britannica, or an Account of ſome 
hundred Sepulchres of the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Britain,“ which the 
antiquary will conſider to be valu- 
able and important. Theſe num- 
bers are employed in the deſcription 
of various inſtruments of war, do- 
meſtic utenſils, rings, gems, &c. 
found in ſeveral ancient tumuli, 
which have been opened by our au- 
thor. Of theſe relics, and the 
tombs in which they were depo- 
fited, we have ſuch accurate ac- 
counts, and plates etched by Mr. 
Douglas, as convey to us ſuthc1- 
ently diſtinct and juſt ideas of them, 
And many of the remarks which 
he hath ſuggeſted, are exceedingly 
curious and uncommon, We wait 
with pleaſure, for the completion 
of this performance, which 1s in- 
tended to conſiſt of twelve Numbers, 
on account of the advantages which 
it may afford us in illuſtrating hiſ- 
torical records, and the manners of 
antiquity. | 
Ot the ſame tendency with the 
article juſt mentioned, is the ſplen- 
did and expenſive work, in very 
large folio, with many fine plates, 
entitled “ Sepulchral Monuments 
in Great Britain, applied to illuſ- 
trate the Hiſtory of Families, Man- 
ners, Habits, and Arts, at the diffe- 
rent Periods from the Norman Con- 
ueſt to the ſeventeenth Century, 
with introductory Obſervations.” 
The preſent volume contains only 
the firſt part of the propoſed plan, 
eomprizing the tour firſt centuries 
from the Norman conqueſt, Each 
century is illuſtrated by numerous 
plates of monuments, either of ſtone 
or braſs, the greater part of which 
are executed by Mr. James Baſire. 
'To the publication of this work the 
author was excited by the much 
admired labours of Montfaucon, 
which, on a leſs extenſive plan, it is 


intended to reſemble. We ſhould 


be happy if we could indulge our. 
ſelves in the hope, that it would | 
inſpire other able antiquaries, to 
illuſtrate, on a ſimilar ſcale, the 
other branches of our national anti- 
quities, duch a work would be 
peculiarly proper in a country 
which can boaſt of the higheſt 
claims to excellence in the art of 
engraVing ; and, if engaged in with 
ſpirit, would certainly meet with 
the patronage of all men of ſcience. 

Captain Groſe's Treat ſe on 
Ancient Armour and Weapons, 
illuſtrated by Plates taken from the 
original Armour in the Tower of 
London, and other Arſenals, Mu- 
ſeums, and Cabinets,” is executed 
with the uſual accuracy of that in- 
genious gentleman, and is an addi- 
tional evidence of his extenlive 
reading, and cloſe ſtudy, The 
firſt part of his work is appropriated 
to defenſive, the other to offeniive 
arms. The deſcriptions whick Mr. 
Groſe hath given of thele, ac 
taken from the weapons themſelves; 
his remarks relative to the etymo- 
logy of their names, are curious 
and learned; and the hittort. al ac- 
counts which he hath intermixed, 
will ſupply every claſs of readers 
with information and entertain» 
ment. 

The “ Military Antiquities re- 
ſpecting a Hiſtory of the Engliſh 
Army, from the Conqueſt to the 
preſent Times,“ by the fame au- 
thor, do equal honour to his abt- 
lities, and will be peculiarly accept- 
able to gentlemen of his own pro- 
feſſion. Of this work we have ſeen 
nine numbers, which have greatly 
raiſed our expectations of what arc 
yet remaining to be publiſhed; 
more eſpecially, as they will con- 
tain an account of the 1wprove- 
ments in the art of war, and warh\e 
inſtruments, which exitt in the 
preſent times, and the 3 

a thvgs 
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mods by which they have been 
introduced, 

« The Hiſiory and Antiquities 
of the County Valatine of Durham, 
by William Hutchinſon, F. 8. A. 
Vol. I.“ is a performance which 
do-s guet ciedit to the induſtry and 
abilities of the author. This hit- 
tory commences at the time when 
the Romans were in po ſleſſion of 
this difirict of Britain. and gives 
an account of the Druidical reit- 
gion, the laws and manners of the 
Brigantes, and the in. oduttion ot 
Chriſtianity; after which 1: 18 con- 
tinued through th- Saxon period, 
when the ſee of Lindisfarne was 
founded, which, atterwards, gave 
riſe to tha: ot Dunhelm, tince call- 
ed Durham, towards the cloſe of 
the tenth century. To this hiſ- 
tory ſucceed the lives of the bi- 
ſhops of thoſe ſees, down to the ac- 
— of biſhop Egerton, in the 
year 1-71; and an account of the 
rights which they have claimed, in 
their double capacitics of princes 
and barons. Mr. Hutchinſon ap- 
pears to have had acceſs to a va- 
nety of valuable materials for his 
work, of a public and private na- 
ture, and the notes with which he 
hath illuſtrated them, are, many of 
them, curious and intereſting. From 
the manner in which the preſent 
volume is executed, we muy rea- 
ſonably entertain great expectations 
of the next, which is to be devoted 
to the antiquities of the county 
palatine, 

Mr. Alexander Campbeli's Edi- 
tion of „ The Hiltory of Dover 
Caſtle, by the Rev. William Darell, 
Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth,” ap- 
pears to be a faithful tranflation of 
the Latin original, which, to the 
lovers of antiquities, is a valuable 
publication. This work contains 
au account of that fortreſs tron its 
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foundation by Julius Cæſar, until 
the reign of queen Elizabeth ; and 
it is probable, that with reſpe to 
the K. which are related, the au- 
thor enjoyed the beſt means of in- 
formation, through the favour of 
his patron lord Cobham, who was 
the conſtable of that caſtle. This 
work 18 illuſtrated by ten views, and 
a plan of the caltle, which are 
neat engravings. 

Harrod's „ Antiquities of Stam- 
ford, and St. Martin's,“ are com- 
piled partly trom the annals of the 
reverend trincis Peck, which are 
brought down no lower than the 
year 1461, and partly trom other 
helps, which his own induſtry and 


the contributions of his friends ſup- 


plied bim with. The author is an 
intelligent and entertaining writer, 
and his work will be particularly 
acceptable in the neighbourhood 
where he relides. ä 

Cordiner's “ Remarkable Ruins 
and romantic Proſpects in the North 
of Scotland, &c.“ are publiſhing 
in Numbers, of which ſeven only 
have come to our hands, Thaugh 
his draughts and views do not diſ- 
cover a perfect acquaintance with 
the rules of perſpective, \et they 
poſſeſs a conſiderable degree of me- 
rit ; and we hope, that the public 
encuuragement will enable him to 
complete his pleating and curious 
publication, His ſubjects in na- 
tural hiſtory, and ancient monu- 
ments, appear to be accurately and 
faithtully delineated ; and his lan- 
guage of deſcription, it not al- 
ways ſcientifical, is ſufficiently clear 
and intel.igible, 

In the number of books of Tra- 
vels, thole by the marquis de 
Chaltellux, „in North America, 
in the Years 1789, 1781, and 
1782, tranſlated from the French,” 
tough occatioually trifling and 

frivolouz, 
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frivolous, are frequently ſpirited 


and entertaining. We may con- 
fider the author in the different 
capacitics of a traveller, ſoldier, 
and natural hiſtorian, As a tra- 
veller, he gives us an account of 
every object which caught his eye, 
and of the numerous public and 
rivate characters to whom he was 
introduced during his ſtay on the 
continent. In this account we fre- 
quently meet with obſervations of 
importance on the ſtate of the 
country, the manners of the inha- 
bitants, the forms of their govern- 
ment, and the progreſs of the arts 
and ſciences among them. But 
theſe are intermixed, at the ſame 
time, with details of unintereſting 
and trifling mcidents, and the au- 
thor's converſation with the inn- 
keepers, their wives, their ſervants, 
Kc. In his character as a ſoldier, 
the marquis delivers ſuch reflections 
on the various diſpoũtions of the 
armies, the ſituation of the camps, 
and the military operations, parti- 
cularly the two great tranſactions 
at the Brandiwine and Saratoga, as 
leave us no room to doubt of his 
proleſſional abilities, if we may be 
diſpoſed to queſtion the fairneſs and 
impartiality of his repreſentations, 
As a natural hiſtorian, we find our 
author zealous in endeavouring to 
ſupport the fanciful ſyſtem of M. 
de Buffon. But when he is un- 
confined by the ſhackles of hy 
theſis, he is an intelligent as — 
lirely companion; and we are 
ſometimes greatly entertained by 
his highly finiſhed deſcriptions of 
the natural curioſities of the cqun- 
ry. The tranſlator, upon the whole, 
2 delivered the ſenſe of his au- 
thor with fidelity and elegance, 
The notes, however, which he hath 
added to his original, betray a 
glariog and unjuilifiable partiality 
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towards the Americans, and ſuch x 9 
rooted malignity and virulence 0 
againſt this country, as lead us to - 
ſuſpect his claim to the character th 
which he aſſumes, of an Eng.iſh : 
gentleman, cl 
The marquis de Langle's „Sen- 2 
timental Journey through Spain, by 
&c.“ is an eccentric and lively per- wy 
formance, abounding in ſingular th 
opinions and flaſhes of wit. We * 
do not, indeed, meet with many aft 
are 


judicious reflections on the ſtate of 
Spain, or the manners of its inha- 
bitants. The taſk of philoſophie 
enquiry would have been an in- 
ſupportable drudgery to a writer 
who wiſhes to recommend himf-lf 
by continually faying brilliant 
things, and a peculiar originality 
of thought, To thoſe who can be 
entertained by the productions of 
the Shandean ſchool, the mar- 
quis will prove an amufing com- 
panion. : 

« A Trip to Holland,” in two 
ſmall volumes, is a performance 
which deſerves to be reſcued from 
the oblivion to which ſuch works 
of the imagination are commonly 
conſigned, and to be claſſed among 
ſentimental travels and voyages. 
The preſent work, which is an at- 
tempt at the manner of Sterne, 1s 
one of the beſt imitations that we 
have ſeen of that humorous writer, 
Together with numerous and amu— 
ſing eccentricities, the author pre- 
ſents vs with ſeveral of the chi- 
racteriſtic features of the Hollan- 
ders, delineated from the life ; aud 
the reader will receive more cnter- 
tainment than he may probably ex- 
pect from the obfervations on that 
phlegmatic people. 

In giving our account of the 
Political Productions of the yea", 
we ſhall endeavour to keep withil 
the limits which we have been 

| oblige 
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obliged to preſcribe to ourſelves 
under this head, and mention little 
more than the ſubjects diſcuſſed in 
them. 

among the publications on In- 
dian Politics, we meet with “Me- 
moirs relative to the State of India, 
by Warren Haſtings, eſq. lue Go- 
rernor General of Bengal.” From 
the known abilities of the author, 
and his long adminiſtration of the 
affairs of the Ealt, theſe Memoirs 
are rendered exceedingly intereſting 
to the public. The accounts which 
he delivers of the actual ſtate of 
Bengal at the time of his depar- 
ture, are calculated to diſpel the 
gloomy apprehenfions which had 
been propagated in Europe, re- 
ſpecting the embarraſſed (tate of the 
company's affairs. And the plan 
which he hath pointed out, as ne- 
ceſſary to the future proſperity and 
exiſtence of their Indian empire, 
hath been partly adopted by par- 
lament, in their new arrangements, 
and the extenſi ve powers granted to 
lord Cornwallis. How far Mr. 
Haſtings diſplays the merit of his 
own government, and triumphs 
over his accuſers, muſt be deter- 
mined by another tribunal. In an 
zwpendix, is given © A Narrative 
of the Flight of Prince Jehander 
Shah, eldeſt Son of the Mogul 
Shah Allum, from his Father's 
Court at Dehly,“ written by the 
prince in the Perſian language, at 
the requeſt of Mr. Haſtings, and 
tranſlated by captain Scott, The 
principal circumſtances of this 
flight were mentioned in a letter 


from Mr, Haſtings to the court of 


directors, which we noticed in our 
Regiſter of laſt year. 
The © Tranſactions in India, 
the commencement of the 
French War in 1756, to the Con- 
duſion of the late Peace in 1783,” 
comprize the political events, re- 


volutions, and treaties of alliance, 
which took place during a period 
of near thirty ycars. The manner 
in which they are related, convinces 
us, that the author is poſſeſſed 
of no mean abilities; and his re- 
flections upon them are drawn up 
in animated and poignant language, 
But his concluſions would have had 
more weight, had the aſſertion: on 
which they are founded, been more 
ſtrongly 4 by authorities. 
The evident deſign of this publica- 
tion is to criminate the adminiitra» 
tion of Mr. Haſtings. 

With the ſame view was pub- 
liſhed % A Letter from W.rren 
Haſtings, Eſq. with Remarks, and 
authentic Documents to ſupport 
the Remarks,“ which drew forth 
« An Anſwer to the Anonymous 
Remarks, &c.” both which pamph- 
lets are written in the uſual ſpirit 
of political diſputation, 

But the principal publications 
relative to the conduct of that gen- 
tleman, are thoſe which exhibit the 
« Articles of Charge of high 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors, againſt 
Warren Haſtings, Eſq. late Go- 
vernor-general of Bengal ; preſent» 
ed to the Houſe of Commons, on 
the 4th Day of April, 1786, by the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke;” in 
four parts, In anſwer to theſe ap- 
peared “ The Minutes of what was 
offered by Warren Haſtings, Eſq, 
at the Bar of the Houſe of Com» 
mons, upon the Matter of the ſeve- 
ral Charges of high Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors, preſented againſt 
him in the year 1786.” And, 
likewiſe, © Letters of Albanicus to 
the People of England, on the 
Partiality andInjuſticeof the Charges 
brought againſt Warren Haſtings, 
Eſq." As the meri's of theſe ſe- 
veral publications depend on the 


evidence of the facts to which they 


reſpectively appral, it would be ex- 
| ceedingly 
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ceedingly unfair in us to give any 
opinion reſpecting them, while the 
validity of that evidence remains, 
as yet, undetermined by our high- 
eſt court of judicature. 
Mir. Brough, in his “ Conſider- 
| ations on the Neceſſity of lowering 
the exorbitant Freight of Ships em- 
loyed in the Service of the Eaſt- 
Role Conn,” propoſes a plan, 
by which an annual ſaving may be 
made in this article of their ex- 
pences, to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
And that he may not be deemed a 
viſionary projector, he offers, if the 
old ſhip-owners refuſe to lower their 
preſent freights, to furniſh the com- 
any with as many ſhips as their 
— * can require, and to give 
the moſt ample ſecurity for the per- 
formance of his engagements. His 
lan is to employ ſhips of 500 or 
tons, which, he contends, are 
better adapted to the Indian com- 
merce, than the ſhips of 800 or 
1000 tuns, which are now uſed ; 
or, if the company ſhould perſiſt 
in preferring the larger veſſels, to 
fit them out in a manner that muſt 
neceſſarily ſecure the propoſed ſav- 
ing, in the firſt inſtance, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the amount of 
two hundred and fixty thouſand 
pounds, Whether the whole of his 
plan be deemed politically right, or 
otherwiſe, Mr. Brough 1s undoubt- 
edly entitled to the thanks cf the 
proprietors, on account of his bold 
attempt to deſtroy a ſuppoſed inju- 
rious monopoly, and the reduction 
of freight which hath already taken 
— in conſequence of his pro- 
al. 

The author of “ Conſiderations 
on the Freight and Shipping of the 
Eaſt India Company,” takes up the 
cauſe of the old ſhip-owners, a- 
gainſt the prigciple of Mr, Brough's 
propoſal, He infiſts on the impoſ- 


ſibility of any ſaving being made 
in the article of freight, excepting 
on the ground of a total change of 
ſyitem ; a change, at beſt intin tely 
hazardous, and which may prove 
ruinous to the ſtrength and proſpe- 
rity of the company. In tupport 
of his reaſoning, he refers his read- 
ers to the iſſue of experiments, 
which have been tried by ſome of 
the ſhip-owners, and by the Com- 
pany themſelves 

% A Serious Addreſs to the Pro- 
prictors of India Stock, and to all 
concerned in the Commercial Pro- 
ſperity of Great Britain, &c.“ is 
likewiſe written with a view to pre- 
vent Mr. Brough's plan from be— 
ing carried into execution, This 
author ridicules any idea of œco- 
nomy in the article of ſhipping em- 
ployed by the company; and de- 
nies that the propoſition of Mr, 
Brough can poſſibly produce the 
advantages which he promiſes : 
while he contends, that if any im- 
portant ſaving can be effected, it 
muſt ariſe from building veiicls of 
2 larger ſize than thoſe which ac 
at preſent employed ; which veils!s 
may be ſo conſtructed, as to antwer 
the purpoſes of ſhips of war of 
ſixty guns. 

“% An Olio, as prepared on board 
an Eaſt Indiaman, &c.“ has the 
ſamo object in view with the two 
laſt mentioned publications, and is 
not defective in ſhr wdacſs of argus 


ment, notwithſtanding the wi:m- 


ſical ſty le of the ticie page. 
Mr. Baring, one of the direc- 
tors of the Kaſt India comprinys 
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gained, by lowering the duties, 
above two millions; the company 
above three hundred thoufand 
pounds ; and that a ſum little thort 
of two millions has been turned in- 
to the channel of the fair trader, 
which, otherwiſe, through the me- 
dium of the ſmugglers, would have 
been paid into the hands of foreign- 
ers. After mentioning theſe and 
other advantages which have fol- 
lowed the puſſing of that act, he 
concludes, that they „ are of ſuch 
mignitude and importance, as to 
ſitisfy every impartial perſon, of 
the beneficial conſequences, which 
muſt reſult from a general applica- 
tion of the ſame liberal principle to 
the duties ſtill ſubſiſting upon va- 
rious branches of the manufactures 
and commerce of Great Britain.” 
Thoſe who confider the ſituation in 
which Mr. Baring is placed, and 
his profeſſional habits of calcula- 
tion, will not diſpute his qualifica- 
tions to write on the ſubject before 
us. 
The Obſervations on the Com- 
mutation Project, by Thomas Bates 
Rous, Eſq.” are intended to ſhew 
that the eme was unneceſſary ; 
that the reduction of the duties on 
tea would have been ſufficient to 
have ruined the practice of ſmug- 
rling, while the revenue would 
hare been increaſed rather than in- 
jured; that the transfer of thoſe 
duties to windows, is partial and 
oppreſſive; and that the project 
nuſt be followed by the mot per- 
n.cous conſequences to this coun- 
ry. Mr. Rous is a ſenſible and 
ingenious ſpeculator ; and his pam- 
Palet will be read with pleaſure by 
tioſe who may differ from him with 
reſpect to all his leading principles. 

„The Commuration Act candid- 
ly confidered in it's Principles and 
Operations, &.“ by a Northum- 
terland gentleman, was written 


with the view of confuting the po. 
ſitions and reaſonings of Mr. Ba 

ring. The grounds on which he 
oppoſes him are nearly fimilar with 
thoſe occupied by Mr. Rous ; but 
his obſervarions are frequently more 
ſevere and declainatory, than liberal 
and concluſive, His arguments are 
ſarcaſm and irony, 

„The Policy of the Tax upon 
Retailers conſidered ; or, a Plea in 
favour of the Manufacturers,“ is 
the production of a ſenſible and 
well-informed writer, who inliſts on 
the unpopular opinion, that the 
public, inſtead of being injured, or 
oppreſſed, derives very conſider- 
able advantages from the Shop Tax. 
He hath collected the authorities of 
ſeveral political and commercial 
writers in ſupport of the propoſi- 
tion, that in a populous and manu- 
facturing country, retailers are an 
unproductive aud detrimerral claſs 
of men; and that regulations cal- 
culated to reduce their number, 
mult tend to promote the national 
wealth and proſperity. There are 
few of his readers who wiil not 
agree with the author, that the 
number of ſhopkeepers through- 
out the kingdom is too great; but 
many of them will diſpute with 
him on his iden of the operation 
of the tax, which they will con- 
ſider as too ſpeculative and hypo- 
thetical. Thoſe who agree in opt- 
nion with this writer, wili be highly 
pleaſed in being able to call to their 
aid ſuch a powerful and ingenious 
advocate; while thoſe who differ 
trom him muſt own, that his argu- 
ments are deſerving of reſpectiul 
and deliberate attention. 

Farmer Steady's “ General Ob- 
ſervations and Reflections on the 
Shop Tax, &c.“ contain plain, but 
ſenhble reaſons to prove that it is 
partial and 2 But the 
propoſition which he makes, to 

convert 
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convert that tax into a general 
houſe-tax, will not make him a po- 
pular author among the farmers. 
It will lead them to ſuſpect, not- 
withſtanding the name he aſſumes, 
that his — Joe intereſis are more 
nearly connected with the counter 
than the plough. 

The author of Conſiderations 
on the Attorney Tax, &c.“ after 
making uſe of a variety of juſt and 
forcible arguments to ſhew the par- 
tiality — abſurdity of that tax, 
propoſes, in the room of it, one 

more juſt in its principle, much 
more productive, and which may 
be collected without any additional 
2 The plan which he 
offers is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature; and to the 
change no liberal man of the pro- 
feſſion will object, as it can only 

affect him in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his bulineſs. 

Of the few publications relating 
to Iriſh politics, which have been 
publiſhed during the preſent year, 
the moſt intereſting that we have 
met with is © An Addreſs to the 
Nobility and Gentry of the Church 
of Ireland, as by Law eſtabliſhed ; 
explaining the Cauſes of the Com- 
motions and Iuſurrections in the 
Southern Parts of this Kingdom, 
reſpecting Tythes, &c.” This 
writer conſiders popery to be the 
root whence thoſe inſurrections 
ſprung, and not any oppreſſion or 
exaction on the ſide of the eſtabliſh- 
ed clergy, or their proctors ; and 
ſounds the alarm to the friends of 
the eſtabliſhment ; the deſtruction 
of which, he ſays, is the object of 
thoſe confederacies. He, therefore, 
warns, them again(t condeſcending 
to the moſt trifling compliances 
with the inſolent factious demands 
and pretenſions ot a popiſh banditti, 
ſpirited up by agitating friars and 
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country; in which the author ff 


Romiſh miſſionaries, ſent for t 
purpoſe of ſowing ſedition, as it 
would be :s inconſiſtent with juf, 
tice as with ſouud policy, and the 
ſafety of the ftate,” Whether the 
repreſentations of the author be 
Juit, reſpectiag the cauſes of the 
dilturbances in Ireland, and the 
views of their ſuppoſed proje tor 
and abettors, we 1ll not take upon 
ourlelves to determine. But we 
have heard another tale ; aud ſhall 
probably have an opportunity, in a 
future volume, to refer our rcaders 
to ſuch authentic documents and 
authorities, as will enable them to 
obtain ſatisfactory information on 
the ſubject. | 

The pamphlet called The Pre- 
ſeat Politics of Ireland, &c.“ con- 
fiſts of three parts. The firſt is 
the very able letter of Mr. Hutch- 
inſon to his conſtituents at Corke, 
in which he juſtifies his conduct in 
voting for the bill relating to the 
commercial treaty between Grea 
Britain and Ireland, by explaining 
the great and certain advanta 
which his country would receive 
from it. The ſecond part 1s com 

ſed of the parliamentary debate 
in the Iriſh houſe of commons 0 
the ſubject of that treaty, whic 
have already been in the hands 0 
our readers, In the third part we 
have Mr. Laffan's political arith 
metic of the population, commerce 
and manufactures of Ireland, wath 
obſervations on the relative ſitua 
tion of Great Britain and th 


nuoauſly conteſts the principles « 
Mr. Orde's bill, as totally incon 
ſiſtent with thoſe fair terms of reci 
procity of benefits, on which 
treaty between the two kingdom 
ought to be eſtabliſhed, The ed 
tor of this collection, from 
notes on Mr. Latfan's tract, a5 

Pes 
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rs to favour the fide of the 
queſtion which hath been taken by 
Mr. Hutchinſon. 

„A Candid Review of the moſt 
important Occurrences thit took 
place in Ireland during the laſt 
three years, &c.“ is a well written 
publication, . which deſcribes the 

oceedings of the convention aſſem- 
bled in Dublin, in 1783 and 1784 ; 
the riſe and progreſs of Mr. Orde's 
bill; the duke of Portland's rea- 
ſons for oppoſing the twenty propo- 
firions ſent from the commons to the 
lords of England ; the proceedings 
of the Iriſh legiſlature on thoſe pro- 
pofitions ; Mr. Fox's miniſterial 
character; the probable conſequen- 
ces of any propofition in the Britiſh 
parliament, tending to an union 
with the ſiſter nation; an! the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the preſs in Ireland, 

But though the author is a ſenfible 
writer, we do not engage ourſelves 
to ſubſcribe to the ſoundneſs of his 
political creed. And the members 
of the Iriſh convention, and thoſe 
of the houſe of commons who op- 
poſed the commercial bill, will 
diſpoſed to refuſe their teſtimony to 
the liberality and candour of this 
narrative. 

Robin ſon's Treatiſe on “The 
dangerous Situation of England; 
r, an Addreſs to the landed, 
trading, and funded Intereſts on the 
— State of Public Affairs,“ if 

does not raiſe our opinion of the 
author as a profound politician, yet 
engages us to give him credit for 
bberaliry and goodneſs of intention. 

0 remedy or prevent the evils 
which we feel or apprehend, he 
propoſes an equal repreſentation of 

commons in parliament, and 
that the kingdom of Eugland and 
Wl its dependencies ſhould have 
Heir ports open and free, without 


euſtom - houſe duties, drawbacks, 

er bounties, which he thinks would 

= country the common 
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warehouſe of the world. The re- 
venues he would have raiſed by in- 
ternal taxes and duties, and all mo- 
noyolies and public cympanies to- 
tally aboliſhed. 

„% The Letters of an Engliſh- 
man: in which the Principles and 
Conduct of the Rockingham Party, 
when in Admins tration and Oppo- 
ſition, are — — diſplayed,“ 
are the productions of a ſenſible and 
intelligent writer, and contain keen 
and ſevere ſtrictures on the public 
conduct of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
leaders of that party, which are 
well calculuted to excite pleaſure or 
indignation in his readers, accord- 
ing to their political predilec- 
tions. 

Luſon's „ Inferior Politics,“ com- 
prize feveral objects, which are 
arranged rather irregularly, but 
which have given him an _— 
nity of diſplaying marks of good 
ſenſe, liberality, and benevolence. 
He principally employs himſelf in 
expoling the fources of the wretch- 
edneſs and profligacy that prevail 
among the lower orders of people 
in this metropolis; and ſuggeſting 
ſuch remedies for theſe eviis, as are 
worthy of public confideration, He 
alſo delivers ſome juit remarks on 
the inconveniences, the abſurdity, 
and the undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity of 
our penal laws, and urges the ne- 
ceſſity of attending more to the pre- 
vention than the puniſhment of 
crimes. An Appendix to this little 
work, contains a plan for the 
redemption of the national debt, 
which is very ſimple, and intelli- 

ible, but we have our doubts re- 
pecting its practicability. 

The Short 4ddrefs to the Pub- 
lic, on the Pay of the Britiſh Ar- 
my, by an Officer,“ is an able and 
pathetic appeal to the juſtice, hu- 
maniry, and intereſts of the nation, 
reſpecting the various hardſhips 
under which the military labour. 

S At 
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unfit to fill the place which he oc- 


ſent, pay of a ſoldier was fixed, it cupies. 


was equal to his neceſſities, and 
would furniſh him with ſome of the 
conveniencies of lite.;, but at pre- 
ſent, in conſequence, of the great 
decreaſe of the value of money, it 
will not furniſh him with one com- 
fortable meal. And a tubaltern of- 
ficer's pay is equally inadequate 
to his necefſary expences, excluſive 
of the appearances which he is 
obliged to keep up. From theſe con- 
fiderations, he reaſons judiciouſly 
and forcibly, on the equity and po- 
licy. of granting them ſome relief, 
equal to the , compenſation which 
the other ſervants of the fiate have 
received, cither by an increaſe of 
the ſalaries or the perquiſites of 
their ſituations. The method which 
he propoſes is, to cauſe a pound 
and a half of bread to be delivered 
gratis to, every common ſoldier 
daily, and a trifling addition of pay 
to be made to the officers, which 
would not greatly increaſe the ar- 
my CXPEncess Fe 6-3 1:1 . 

The author of An Addreſs to 
the, Right Honourable the Firſt 
Lord. Commiſſioner of the Admi- 
ralty, &c,” -warmly oppoſes the 
coppering of ſhips which axe in- 
tended to lie in ordinary, as what 
tends to render them univerſally 
leaky, and mere coffins in which to 
bury the ſeamen who are ſent out 
in them. He recammends alſo, the 
building of 74 gun ſhips, inſtead 
of thoſe carrying only 64, and 
different methods for ſpeedily man- 
ning 120 ſail of the line. If the 
author wiſhed that his ad vice ſhould 
meet with attention, he hath taken 
à very extraordinary method to in- 
ſure the approbation of the noble 
lord, in telling him that he is 
gloomy, inactive, and obſtinate; 
undeſerving of the honours by 


which he hath been graced, and 


Under the head of Critical, Claſ- 
ſical, and Polite Literature, we feel 
ourſelves happy in congratulating 
the public on the abilities, and per- 
ſevering induſtry. of Dr, Woide, 
one ot the librarians to the Britiſh 
Muſeum, who hath publiſhed a tac 
ſimile copy of the Alexandrian 
MS. of the New Teſtament. In 
a learned Introduction, the Editor, 
after mentioning the motives which 
induced him to engage in ſuch a 
laborious work, gives, in different 
ſections, a hiſtory of this MS.; 
an account of its preſent ſtate and 
aypearance ; the arguments for its 
antiquity, in which the objections 
of Wetllein are particularly con- 
ſidered, and ſatisfactorily anſwered ; 
its merits; a collation of a part ot 
it with the beſt Italian copies ; and 
an account of the circumſtances 
attending the progreſs of this evi- 
tion. Of this very valuable wo. k 
we can only ſay, that it poſicſſcs 
every internal mark of fidelity; 
that the tranſcript, made by Ir. 
Woide's own hand, was twice caic- 
fully collated with the original; 
that he hath preſerved the exact 

oportions w the letters in the 
Ng. that he ſuperintended the 
founding of the types z and that. it 
hath. undergone, not only his own 
critical and minute inſpection, but 
that of Dr. Butler, the preſcnt bi- 
ſhop of Oxford, and Mr. Harper 
of the Muſeum. And with reſpect 
to the introductory ſections we mull 
acknowledge that they exhibit, #5 
ſiriking proofs of Dr. Woide's eru- 
dition and judgment, as the com- 
pletion of ſuch à difficult under- 
taking does of his unwearied dili- 
gence.. Such a work as the preſent, 
will be peculiarly acceptable i 
Chriſtians of every age and nation, 
as it preſerves a faithful ger 


the moſt authentic original of their 
facred books; and it is no ſmall 
honour to our own country, th it 
it has met with encouragement and 
ſupporr from ſuch a numerous lilt 
of ſubſcribers. 

The public is alſo much indebted 
to Dr. Morell, for his accurate and 
rſpicuous Tranſlation of The 
Epi les of Lucius Annzus Seneca, 
& ” The excellence of theſe 
Epiſtles, in a moral view, hath al- 
ways been juſtly acknowledged. 
And, notwithſtanding that the ſyſ- 
tems of the moderns teach the ſub- 

of ethics more clearly and in- 
telligibly, ſtill the peruſal of theſe 
ancient leſſons of wiſdom, will al- 
ways be pleaſing and uſeful, on 
account of the elegant and — 
manner in which they are delivered. 
And by no perſon could the tranſ- 
lation of them have been under- 
tiken with greater proſperity than 
by Dr. Morell, who was a veteran 
in claſſical learning, and by the 
bent of his ſtudies, well qualified 
for the difficulties gf ſuch a taſk, 
and to preſerve the peculiar man- 
ner of bis original. The notes 
which accompany this tranſlation 
are chiefly intended to render it 
more intelligible to the Engliſh rea- 
der, To this work is prefixed the 
life of Seneca, taken principally 
from Lipfivs, and extracts relat- 
ing to the character and writings of 
deneca, from Tacitus, the Preface 
of fir Roger L'Eſtrange to the 
Tranſlation of Seneca's Morals, 
and from a Letter of Lord Boling- 
broke to Dr. Swift. 

Polwhele's Trauſlation into 
Engliſh Verſe, of the Idyllia, Epi- 
grams, and Fragments, of Theo- 
uus, Bion, and Moſchus, with 
the Elegies of Tyrtzus,” is recom- 
ended to us by the general eaſe 
ind harmony of the verſification, 
be fidelity and ſpirit with which 
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ſome of the beſt pieces of his ori- 
ginals are rendered, and the critical 
and learned obſervations which oc+ 
cur in the notes, Sometimes, in- 
deed, his language is more refined 
than is conſiſtent with the fimplici- 
ty of paltoral poetry, or is war- 
ranted by his original. Conſider- 


ing, however, the great difficulty 


that muſt attend the tranflation o 
Theocritus, whoſe ſtyle is a mix» 
ture of elegance and clownithneſs, 
Mr. Polwhele is entitled to a cons 
ſiderable ſhare of commendation, 

„The Rape of Helen, from the 
Greek of Coluthus, with Miſcella- 
neous Notes,” is a tranflation of a 
work which, though not deſtitute 
of imagery and of itriking expreſs 
ſive epithet$;/ diſplays no great de- 

ree of merit. It was written dur- 
ing the fixth century, which was 
no favourable zra for poetic ge- 
nius. With reſpect to the tranflas 
tion before us, we cannot ſpeak in 
the higheſt terms either of its accus 
racy or harmony. The Notes, 
however, which accompanr it, arg 

roofs of the author's labour and 
ingenuity, and will be found uſes 
ful in illuſtrating the original, 
which is evidently mutilated and 
corrupt. 

&« Delectus Sententiarum & Hiſ+ 
toriarum, in Uſum Tironum ac- 
commodatus,” deſerves to be re- 
commended, on account of the cars 
with which the author hath ſelect- 
ed his materials, from the pureſt 
claſſical writers, and from ſuch as 
are of a'good moral tendenay. 

Horne Tooke's ** Dirertions of 
Purley,” form a very ingenious 
and valuable publication, which 
opens a new field to grammarians 
and lexicographers, and will prove 
of eſſential ſervice to the intereſts 
of Engliſh literature, The leading 

oſition of his work, which he 
clearly and ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhes 
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is, that particles or jindcclinable 
words (as they have been called) 
ſuch as conjunctions, prepoſitions, 
and adverbs, are the ſigus of other 
words : that they are merely ab- 
breviations contrived , for, viſpatch 
af language; and that the ſource 
of all the errors into which 9; am- 
marians have been led, ariſeth from 
conſidering. them as the ligns of 
ideas, or the ſigns of things, This 
work conſiſts of ten chapters ; the 
firit of which is employed on the 
diviſion or diſtribution of language, 
in which the author juſtly expores 
the miſtakes into which gramma- 
rians and philoſophers have fallen, 
in endeavouring to enumerate the 
diſtinct parts of ſpee;h, The ſe- 
cond. contains ſome ingenious ob- 
fervattzns on Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 
The third chapter treats of the 
on of ſpeech, of which Mr. 
ooke conſiders two ſ..rts only to 
be ncceflary for the communication 
of our thoughts; nouns and verbs. 
The fourth and fifth chapters he 
devotes to the noun, the article, 
and inter jection. The four follow- 
ing chapters, the ſubſtance of which 
appeared in a letter from the authur 
ro Mr. Dunning, in the year 1778, 
treat of the word that; of con- 
junctions; of the etymology of the 
Engliſh conjunctions; and of pre- 
poſitions. "The work concludes with 
a chuprer,on adverhs, which he 
calls the common fink and repoſi- 
tory of all heterogentous viknown 
corruption. Through theſe chap- 
ters we haye followed our ſenfüble 
author with much pleaſure and 
unprovement ; and have been wit- 
nofles of the deciſive victories which 
he hath gained over grammarians 
and etymologiſts, to whom we had 
been accuitomed to yield almoſt 
Implicit ſubmiſſion. We could have 
withed, however, that he had been 
not quite ſo ſevere, upon their raiſe 
2 | 2 
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takes and errors. As Mr. H. Tooke 
calls the preſent treatiſe only Part I. 
wae are in anxious -expectation of 
being favoured with his farther re- 
ſearches into this curious aud intri- 
cate ſubject, . 

Dr. Towers's “ Eſſay on the 
Life, Character, and \Vritings of 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon,” is princi- 
pally devoted to a review of his 
literary character, and a criticiſm 
on bis writings ; on which account 
we have athgned it a place in this 
department of our regiſter. And 
in this view, it will be «llowed to 
contain —_— judicious, candid, 
and liberal remarks, on the genius, 
principles, and awarks of that ex- 
traordinary man. His . prejudices 
and imperfections are treated with 
ſufficient tenderneſs ; and the aſfio- 
niſhing vigour of his mind, and 
the excellences of his different pro- 
ductions, are diſplayed and com- 
mended, with a preciſion and warmth 
which do great credit; to the abili- 
ties and unpartiality of our eſ⸗ 
ſay iſt. 

The “ Eflay on the Pre · mi- 
nence of the Comic Genius, &c.“ 
deſervts to be reſcued from the ob- 
livion to which critiques on drama- 
tic performances are commonly con- 
ſigned, on account of the many 
ſenſible obſervations, and the marks 
of an elegant and juſt tale, by 
which it is diſtinguifhed £ but with 
the competition in which the autho! 
places two of our actreſſes, who 
are deſervedly favourites with the 
public, we have nothing to do. 

| Johnſon and Steevens's Edition 
of ++ The Plays of William Shak 
ſpear,” hath undergone a third im- 

reſñon, reviſed and augmented Þy 

Ir. Reed of Staples Inn, Ot all 
the numerous commentaries on our 
immortal pect; which have been 
increaſed to a formidable numbet, 


but which have done credit to 1 
* 10 its 
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induſtry and penetration of their 
authors, we cannot but conſider 
this as the beſt, Beſides judicious 
omiffions, our preſent editor hath 
improved the work by valuable 
communications from fir William 
Blackiione, lir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Meflrs. Henley, Henderſon, Mouck 
Maſon, Steevens, Tyrwhitt, and Ma- 
lone; and by valuable obſervations 
and notes ot his own, « hich are 
foun ed on a diligent peruſal of the 
old write s, and a careful attention 
to the cukoms, manners, and lan- 
rage of 'the times in which 
bakſpear lived. To the enthu- 
fiaſtical admirers of our tarourite 
bard, —and who is not an enthu- 
haſtical admirer of him? — theſe 
communications will prove an in- 
valuable preſent, But we are ſorry 
to obſerve, that the mech nical ex- 
ecution of this valuable work hath 
been ſo negligently periormed. 
With re(pect to the paper, the type, 
and the typographical errors, a 
rery blameable indifference hath 
been ſhewn, Of theſe imperfec- 
tions we hope, that we ſhall have 
no reaſon to complain in that grand 
Edition which is announced to be 
printed from this copy, and to be 
dorned with the choiceſt produc- 
tions of our moſt eminent artiſts, 
Mr. Wheatley's + Remarks on 
[me of the Characters of Shak- 
ſpear,” though imperfe& and unfi- 
niſſied, contain ſufhcient evidences 
of the author*s ingenuity and taſte, 
and leave us to regret that his de- 
gn was not completed. It was 
propoſed by him, to trace the diffe- 
rent appearances of the ſame paſſion, 
m the characters of Richard the 
Third and Macbeth, according to 
the different circumſtances in which 
they were placed, and the different 
Giſpolitions from which it received 
ns direction. And as far as our 
author hath gone, he lth diſcover- 
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ed conliderable critical penetration 
and au intimate acquaiutance with 
the human heart. 

The author of Macbeth re- 
conſide red,“ differs in opinion from 
Mr. Wleatley, in his remarks on 
that great bad man.” He had 
attributed to him reſolutiov, but 
not intrepidity, To this character 
the preſent writer thinks that he 
hath ſtrong claims, as he is drawn 
in the repre ſentations ot Shakſpeare; 
and he ſupports his opinion with 
conſiderable ability. . 

Nuring the preſeat year there 
hath been publithed a new edition 
of „the Tatler, with [Uuſtrations, 
and Notes, Hiſtorical, Biographi- 
cal, aud Critical.“ For the valuable 
improvements attending this edi - 
tion, the public is indebted to the 
care and attention of Dr. Percy, 
biſhop of Dromore. Theſe confiſt, 
principalli, of anecdotes 1 
the triumvirate of wits, Steel, 
Swift, and Addiſon, and the other 
leſs contiderable perſons who were 
writers in the Tatler, or whoſe 
characters were repreſented in it 
under fictitious names. Bur helides 
the entertuinment which theſe will 
afford us, the preſent publication 
will be found exceedingly uſeful, 
on account of the literary informa- 
nion which «bounds in the notes. 
We are ſurpriſed, however, that 
a work which poſſeſſes ſuch evi- 
dent marks of great labour and aſ- 
ſiduity, ſhould be left, in a mate- 
rial reſpect, more defeftave than 
the former editions, by the omifſion 
of an Index. | 

- @ Sylva, or The Wood; being 
a Collection of Anecdotes, Diſſer- 
tations, Characters, Apophthegma, 
Original Letters, Bons Mots, and 
other little things,“ is a miſcella - 
neous and uncqual work ; but which 
poſſeſſes very conſiderable merit, 
and by which we have been highly 
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entertained. The Author appears 
fo be a perſon of Juſt diſcernment, 
aud much acquired knowledge ; and 
many of his obſervations are evi- 
dently the reſult of experience and 
an acquaintance with the world, 
Sometimes indeed, his turns of 
thought are ſtrange and peculiar ; 
nud his language is coarſe and in- 
rorrect. And we think that he 
hath departed from the liberality 
by which his papers are generally 
diſtinguiſhed, when he paſſes an in- 
diſcriminate cenſure on all who ex- 
preſs their wiſhes for a reform of 
litical «nd eecleſiaſtical abuſes, 
ut, on the whole, we may ven- 
ture to reeommend the Wood, as a 
collection of juſt and ſtriking re- 
marks, and curious quotations, 
which are calculited at once for 
amuſement and inſtruction. 

The Poetical Hiſtory of the year, 
were we to mention every publica- 
tion in verſe, or rhyme, with which 
the preſs hath teemed, would com- 
2 a vaſt variety of articles. 

ut we ſhall only give an account, 
in our uſual compreſſed form, of 
ſuch of them as have ſuperior 
claims to our commendation or no- 
tice. In this number are the 
% Poems by Helen Maria Williams, 
In two vols.” This work conſiſts, 

artly, of a republication, with 
corrections and improvements, of 
Tome pieces which had obtained for 
our poeteſs a confiderable ſhare of 
reputation; and, partly, of ſome 
new pieces, which entitle her to 
rank among the molt favoured chil- 
dren pf the Muſes. An American 
Tale; a Hymn to Senlibiluy ; 


Queen Mary's Complaint; and 


* 


Euphelia, an Elegy, are eminently 
athetic and beautiful, But the 
art of an Irregular Fragment found 

in a dark paſſage in the Tower, is 

a moſt exquiſite production; and 

fiews how capable ſhe is of riſing 
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to dignified excellence, when ſho 
chuſes to enter the regions of ima- 
gination and paſſion. This piece 
is founded on the idea of an apart» 
ment in the Tower, ſhut up for 
ages, in which are aſſembled the 
ghoſts of all thoſe perſons whom 
hiſtory relates to have been mur- 
dered in that priſon, and of a mur- 
dered royal family, whoſe ſtory is 
loſt in the lapſe of time. We could 
not deny ourſelves the pleaſure of 
preſenting our readers with the 
whole of this fragment, in our po- 
etical department, From that they 
will perceive, that our commenda- 
tion is not partial or exaggerated, 
« Florio, and the Bas Bleu, two 
poems, by Hannah Moore,” are 
diſlinguiſned by ſenſible obſerva- 
tions, lively delcriptions, and good - 
humoured ſatire. In the firſt poem, 
the effects of modern modes of edu- 
cation, and the ſentiments and talle 
of young men of faſhion, and at- 
fluent fortunes, are juſtly ridiculed 
and expoſed ; and ancient and mo- 
dern love are admirably con traſted. 
The Bas Bleu contains a panegyric 
on the well known blue ſtocking 
ſociety, in which we have a hiltory 
of learned ladies, from the time of 
Aſpalia to the preſent day; and 
meet with many brilliant paſſages, 
and entertaining remarks, Thoſe 
who have received inſtruction from 
the uſeful moral poems which Miſs 
Moore formerly publiſhed, will not 
be diſpleaſed at the opportunity of 
being agreeably amuſed by the lame 
en. 
F Mrs, Cowley's Poem called 
„The Scortiſh Village, or Pit 
cairne Green,“ owes it's origin to 
the accidental peruſal of a new! 
paper, in which were deſcribed the 
ceremonies lately uſed at Pitcafue 
Green, .in Scotland, on marking 
out the boundaries of an extenſibe 


village, to be erected for the Pi. 
P 


tieman 
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poſe; of introducing the Lancaſhire 
manufaCtures into that part of the 
kingdom.” The account of this 
tranſaction ſuggeſted to the poeteſs 
an opportunity of deſcribing the 
beauties of rural innocence and fim- 
plicity which are ſuppoſed at pre- 
ſent to prevail, contraſted againt 
the refinements and artificial man- 
ners of poliſhed life, which may 
gradually be introduced into that 
place. Our authoreſs is well known 
to the public, from a variety of 
productions, which have met with 
their approbation. And in the 
piece before us, the reader will fre- 
quently meet with pleaſing imagery 
and ſentiment, But we do not 
think, thar Mrs. Cowley's excel- 
lencies are diſplayed to the beit ad- 
vantage, in poetical deſcription. 
Wakefield's edition of “ The 
Poems of Mr, Gray, with Notes,” 
15 a work which exhibits the beau- 
ties of that author in a ſtriking 
point of view; and abounds with 
many pertinent and judicious cti- 
tical obſervations. The editor's 
remarks, particularly on Pindaric 
Eg, are excellent. The paral- 
| paſſages, likewiſe, which he 
hath collected from ancient authors, 
diſcover an intimate acquaintaince 
with the beſt claſſical writers, and 
are ſelected with taſte and judge- 
ment. And in his grand object of 
defending his favourite poet againſt 
the animadverſions and ſtrictures of 
Dr. Johnſon, we think that he 
hath fully ſucceeded : while we 
cannot but expreſs our difap;roba- 
tion of the unbecoming and violent 
language in which he cenſures the 
criticiſms of that biographer. 
Pinkerton's „ Ancient Scottiffi 
Poems. never before in print,“ form 
a very curious and entertaining col- 
leftion, for which the public owe 
their thanks to that ingenious gen- 
tieman. Theſe poems have been 


ſelected, with great care, from the 
Maitland collection, in two vols,, 
which were preſented by the duke 
of Lauderdale to Mr. Pepys, ſe- 
cretary to the admiralty in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II.; 
who, at his death, bequeathed them, 
with other curious M8 S., to 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. Of 
the authenticity of theſe poems 
there can be no doubt; and many 
of them poſſeſs an elegance of ſen- 
timent and expreſſion, rarely to be 
met with in ſuch ancient produc- 
tions. Prefixed to them, we are pre- 
ſented with an Eſſay, by Mr. Pinker- 
ton, on the Origin of Scottiſh Poetry; 
and a Lift of all the Scottiſh Poets, 
from Thomas Lermont, who flou- 
riſhed about the year 1270, to Alex- 
ander Roſs, who was living in 1768. 
At the end of the ſecond volume, 
we have many copious notes, and 
a gloſſary, explaining the obſolete 
words which occur in them, In 
the Eſſay, and the editor's remarks 
on the merits of the reſpective 

ts, he diſcovers a conhderable 
degree of hiſtorical knowledge and 
hath prepared for his readers much 
information and entertainment, But 
he betrays, at the ſame time, too 
great a fondneſs for unneceſſary 
digrefſions, that he may attack the 
fame and character of ſome of our 
beſt writers and books; and a weak, 
illiberal affectation of infidelity. 
When he confines himſelt to facts, 
he is ingenious and inſtructive ; but 
when he deviates into the wilds of 
ſ.eculation, he forfeits the honqur 
due to impartial and unprejudiced 
iv eſtigation. 

Burns's Poems, chiefly in the 
Scottiſn Dialect,“ are the produc- 
tions of a man in a low ſtation. in 
üte, which he compoſed “ to amule 
bimſelf with the little creations ot 
his own :ancy, amid the toil and 
fatigues of labour ; to.tranſenbe the 

84 val ious 
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various feelings, the loves, the 
griefs, the hopes, the fears in his 


don breaſt,” And many of them 


are elegant, ſimple, and pleaſing. 
Thoſe that are Written in a more 
ſerious firain have much poectical 
merit; but the. humorous and ſati- 
rical pieces appear to have been 
moſt con ts 2 the author's feel- 
ings, and turn of mind. Such as 
are of the deſcriptive kind contain 
faithful and pleaſi g delineations of 
the ſimplicity of manners, and en- 
gaging ſcenes. to be found in a 
country life. Upon the whole, we 
think that our rural bard is juſtly 
entitled to the patronage and encou- 
ragement which have been liberal- 
1y extended towards him. 

In Dr. © Fordyce's Poems,“ we 
meet with the fame evidences of 
good ſenſe, and kuowledge of man- 
Lind, that appear iu all his other 
writings. he ſentiments are of 
an uſeful and moral tendency, and 
are conveyed in verſe that is cor- 
rect, eaſy, and peripicuous. But 
we, cannot think that the Dr, 1s 
entitled to a very reſpectable rank 
among the fons of Parnaſſus. 
«Young Fancy flown away,” he 
could not expect to arrive at excel- 
lence, He informs us, indeed, 
4% that the utmoſt to which he pre- 
tends is, to exhibit his ideas in a 
ſhape, not too common nor fami- 
liar, yet neither forced nor extra- 
vagant, with the addition of ſome 
melody to pl-afe the car, ſome de- 
ſcription to ſtrike the fancy, and 
ſome ſentiment to affect the heart.“ 
And in attaining this object of his 
modeſt wiſlies he hath tully ſuc- 
cecded, 

The“ Ode to Superſtition, &c.“ 
is a bold and ſpirited poem, in 
which the author hath collected ſe- 
veral hiſtorical facts. illuſtrating the 
dominion and tyranpy of that de- 
Muy and pictured the evils which 
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the - hath , occaſioned, in language 
that 1s truly poetical and energetic, 
The ſmaller pieces, likewiſe, which 
accompauy this Ode, are elegaut 
and pleaſing poems. 

Thomas's . Poetical Epiſtle to a 
Curate,” diſcovers marks of genius 
and cultivated taſte ; and will diſ- 
poſe the public to receive with con- 
fiderable prepoſſeſſions any of the 
future productions of his Muſe, 
His Apottrophe to Retirement, more 
eſpecially, will be found highly 
po-tical. 

A new edition of Mr. ſerming- 
ham's „Poems, ha'h been pub- 
liſhed this year, in which ſeveral 
new pieces have been introduced by 
him, written in the ſame tender 
ſtrain with moit of his other pro- 
ductions. 

Courteray's „ Poetical Review 
of the Literary and Moral Charac- 
ter of the late Dr, Johnſon,” is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome marks and traces 
of poetic fire; but on the whole, 
it is a heavy and unintereſting per- 
formance. To the merits of Joha- 
ſon the author pays a proper re- 
ſpe : and in his peculiarities and 
weakneiles we concluded that be 
would have found ample ſcope far 
the exerciſe of his wit and pleaſant- 
ry. But we mult confeſs ourſelves 
to have been greatly diſappointed. 

From Peter Pindar's prolific Muſe 
we have received frequent enter- 
tainment during the preſent year, 
His © Farewell Odes for the year 
1786,” are, as uſual, exceedingly 
ſevere on the royal Academicians, 
and contain ſeveral humorous fto- 
ries, and laughable deſcriptions, 
In his “ Poetical and Congratula- 
tory Epiſtle ro James Boſwell, elq. 
on his Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrul-s,” he is equa'ly waſparing 
of his laſhes on the journaliſt and 
his friend; and in his “ Bozzi and 
Piozzi, or the Britiſh Biographer5, 

a len 
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2 Town Eclogue, his powers of 
ridicule have becn called torth with 
uncommon fucceis. | 

Among the other poetical pro- 
ductions of the year, ſome of 
which would deſerve to be diſ- 
tinctly noticed, if our limits would 
admit of it, we find a ſecond vo- 
lume of © The Aſylum for Fugitive 
Pieces; Chriſtian's 4 Progrets of 
War; „A Poetical Addeſs to Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Eſq. occaſioned by 
his Hiſtory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ;" 
« The Triumph of Benevolence;“ 
Humphrey's “ Po-m on the Hap- 
pineſs of America ;** “ The Pro- 
greſs of Faſhion ;" “The Chi:dren 
of - Theſpis;** © The Mirror;” 
„The Patriad ;** © The Vale of 
Innocence ;*” „ An Epiſtle from 
— Ghoſt to his Four 

riends ;”? „A Poetical Sketch of 
the Revolutions in our Planet ;” 
Buſby's „ Age of Genius; Wal- 
ter's Ode on the Immortality of 
the Soul;”” Mr Weſt's “ Poems ;” 
and St. Peter's Lodge.“ 

Of the Dramatic Publications, 
we ſhall, as uſual, content ourſelves 
with mentioning ouly the names. 
In Tragedy, Mr. Jodrell's „ Per- 
han Heroine,” „be Captive,” 
by Dr. Delap, nd Mr. Boyce's 
Harold, are the only ones upon 
the liſt, The Comedies have becn 
more numerous: of theſe have 
appeared „ I'll tell you What,“ 
by Mrs, Inchbald 3 “ The School 
for Grey Beards,” Y Mrs. Cow- 
ley; „ The Heireſs,” by General 
Burgoyne; „He would be a Sol- 
dier, by Mr. Pilon, and 4 The 
Baroneſs of Bruchſal,“ tranſlated 
from the German of Mr. Leſſing, 
the Shakeſpear of Germany. The 
Comic 'Operas and Farces were, 
Mr Cobb's Strangers at Home,” 
4 The Peryvian,” Mrs, Inchbald's 

” 
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„% Widow's Vow,” and 4 The 
Fool,” by Edward Topham, eq. 


Under the head of Miſcellaneous 
Publications, we meet with but a 
tew articles of which it may be 
expected that we thould take {; 
notice. In this number is * The 
Miſcellaneous Companion ;- by 
William Matthews; in 3 vols. 
The firit of theſe volumes contains 
2 Sentimental Tour through a 
part of South Wales, intermixed 
with thoughts on education, and 
thoughts on huating, in which 
there appears much good ſenſe and 
benevolence. The ſecond volume 
confiſts of thoughts, maxims, and 
diſſertations on uſeful and grave 
ſubjects, which, excepting when 
the author diſcovers his peculiar 
tenets as a Quaker, will be accept- 
able aud cditying to moſt ſerious 
readers, The third volume is com- 
poſed of ſimilar papers, with the 
addition of three dialogues in the 
world of ſpirits; the firit berween 
Theophilus, Zelotes, and Purga- 
rus; the ſecond, between Henry 
the Eighth, and the dakes of So- 
merſet and Northumberland; and 
the third between the apoltle Paul 
and a Proteſtant Martyr. 

The « Lucubrations ; conſiſting 
of Eſſays, Reverics, &c. in Proſe 
and Verſe, by the late Peter of 
Pomfret,” we will venture to re- 
commend, as containing ſeveral va- 
luable hints of inſtruction to readers 
of every claſs, and much innocent 
amuſement. The poetical talents 
of the author do not, indeed; dif. 
play much ſtrength or bril iancy, 

ut they are meritoriouſly employ 
ed in the iervice of virtue, aud of 
religion. 

Mrs, Trimmer's “ Fabulous Hiſ. 
tories, deligned for the Inſtruction 
of Children, reſpecting their Treat- 

ment 
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ment of Animals,” are admirably 
adapted to entertain and improve 
the minds of young children, and 


to excite in them a proper com- 

ſſion and tenderneſs towards the 

rute creation. Sincerely do we 
wiſh, that the excellent principles 
and moral conclulons conveyed in 
this little work, could be communi- 
cated to readers of every age, and 
of every claſs in ſocicty. 

To the fame lady are we alfo in- 
debted for“ Eaſy Leflons for 
young Children,” deſigned by her 
as a Supplement to her little Spell- 
ing Book for children, which ap- 
pear to hive been judicioufly com- 
poſed by our excellent precep- 
treſs. | 

% Pogonologi:,” or a Philoſophi- 
cal and Hiſtorical Eſſay on Beards,“ 
tranſtated from the rench, con- 
tains a curious hiſtory of “ the 
capillary honours of the chin,” 
and of the various faſhions to which 
they have been ſubjected; in which 
many anecdotes are introduced, 
which cannot fail to entertain and 
divert the reader, 

The “ Addreſs to the Clergy of 
every. Denomination and Degrec, 
&c.“ is written on the model of 
Swift's Advice to Servants, and 
contains much feverity of fatire, 
expreſſed u ith no fmall ſhare of hu- 
mour. In ſome inſtances, however, 
we highly diſapprove of the appli- 
catiun of our author's powers of 
ridicule, as he deſcends to obvious 
and illiberal perſonalities. 

Among the Novels and Roman- 
ces of the year, we mult place 
« The Works of the Chevalier de 
Florian,“ and Tales, f pologues, 
Anecdotes, &c.“ ſelected from the 
works of diterent French writers. 
Both theſe publications have been 
deſervedly eltceined, on account of 
the beautiful ſimplicity and excel- 
lent moral tendency of the ſtories 
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they contain, from which may be 
derived conſiderable entertainment 
and inſtruction. Of the Engliſh 
Novels, „The Receſs, or the Tale 
of other Times,” by Miſs Lee, 
«(Caroline of Lirchfield,” and © The 
Rambles of Fancy“ by the author 


of the Hiſtory of the Six Princeſtes 


of Babylon, have met with a very 
favourable reception from the pub- 
lic. — Of the following we have 
only read the names. The Roch- 
fords;” **Rajah Khiſna;”” „Edwin 
and Anna;” © Theodofius and Ara» 
bella;** ++ Elfrida;“ „Emily Her- 
bert;“ « Henry and Acaſto;“ „The 
Convent; 4 The Tour of Valen- 
tine; „Zoraĩda The Hiſtory 
of Charles Frankland ;?* „The Ca- 
cique of Ontario;“ „ Arpatia ;" 
„% The Innocent Rivals ;*? „Ihe 
Kentith Curate;F“ „The Minor ;” 
and „ Olivia.“ 

We ſhall conclude our account 
of Domeſtic Literature, with bring- 
ing into one ſhort view, the publi- 
cations Which have appeared re- 
ſpecting the ſlave trade, and the 
ſituation and treatment of the ne- 
groes in our Weſt India plants 
tions, 

And the firſt that we ſhall men- 
tion is Mr, Clarkſon's © Effay- 0 
the Slavery and Commerce of th: 
Human Species, particularly th* 


African, tranflated from a Latin 


Diflertation which was honour. 


-Wi:h the firit Prize in the Unvet- 


ſity of Cambridge, for the ) 

8; with Additions.” "This in- 
genious pertormance is divided 
the author into three paits. In th. 
ſirſt, he gives a conciſe and lcarncd 
hiſtory of flats ery. ancient and 7 
dern; and deſcribes, in anunaed 
and pathetic language, the erucit 
and barbaritics perpetratee at ta 
inſtigation of the Funopecns, 
order to collect a ſufficient num 
of wrerches to {upply their mas 
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kets. In the fecord part, the au- 
thor offers ſatisfactory reaſons to 
prove the iniquity and injuſtice of 
ſuch a commerce, from the natural 
rights of mankind, and the end and 
intention of government. In the 
third part of this Eſſay, he gives an 
account of the ſituation of the un- 
fortunate Africans from the mo- 
ment of their embarkation for the 
Weſt Indies ; of their treatment on 
board the ſhips ; of the numbers 
that periſh in the voyage, and be- 
fore they are ſeaſoned to their la- 
bour ; of the hardſhips they under- 
go, and the exceſſive ſeverity with 
which they are treated. "Theſe ac- 
counts are ſucceeded by a rational 
and manly confutation of the argu- 
ments brought by the purchaſers of 
the negroes, in vindication of their 
conduct. Having, on a former oc- 
caſion, delivered our free ſentunents 
on the ſubjet which engages the 
attention of Mr, Clarkſon, we have 
only to expreſs our warm approba- 
tion of his ſenſible and diſpattionate 
performance ; and to recommend 
the frequent peruſal of it to thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to offer any pleas 
in favour of the barbarous and 
wicked traffic of the human ſpecies, 

The ſame ſubject hath again em- 
ployed the pen of Mr. Ramſay, 
who hath publiſhed A Letter from 
Captain J. S. Smith, to Mr. Hill,” 
which confirms the account which 
that gentleman had formerly given 
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of the cruelties exerciſed on the 
negroes, by the teſtimony of an 
eye-witneſs. To this letter Mr. 


Ramſay hath added a farther vindi- 


cation of himſelt, from the attacks 
of his adverſaries, and ſome inge- 
nious and judicious remarks on tree 
negroes. 

. Gordon Turnbull, the au- 
thor of An Apology for Negro- 
Slavery, &c.“ labours with much 
ingenuity, in endeavouring to prove, 
that the practice which he wiſhes to 
palliate and defend, is founded in 
good policy, and is productive of 
conſiderable national benefits. - But 
the principal part of his pamphler 
is employed in vindicating the Weſt 
India planters from the charges of 
inhumanity, which had been brought 
againſt them, in the repreſentations 
ot Mr. Ramſay and Mr. Clarkſon. 
Theſe, he contend, are founded 
on ignorance, or malice; and boldly 
appeals againſt them to facts, and 
authentic teſtimony, We ſhould be 
bappy it we had perfect conviction, 
that the general condition of the 
negroes were as eaſy, and the uni- 
verſal treatment of them as humane, 
as this apology would repreſent. 
But that conviction could nor alter 
our ideas of the injuſtice and im- 
piety of a practice, which, in its molt 
lenient forms, we muff ever repro- 
bate and deteſt, as men and as 
Biitons, 
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Of the Year 1786, 


1 giving our ſhort and imperfect 

account of Foreign Literature, 
we have another opportunity of an- 
nouncing to the public, two of the 
literary productions of Catherine 
the Second, empreſs of the Ruſſias. 
Of theſe the ſubjects only have been 
tranſmitted to us, which are, „The 
Nobility of the Ruſſian Empite,“ 
and The Citizens.“ From theſe 
ſubjects it is moſt probable, - that 
they are intended for a part of the 
materials for a Ruſſiun hiſtory, which 
are collecting under the auſpices of 
her imperial majeſty. And from 
the zealous, minute attention which 
this princeſs pays to every circum- 
ſtance that can contribute to the dit- 
fuſion of knowledge among her ſub- 
jects, we may expect to fad conſi- 
derable light thrown, by theſe diſ- 
quiſitions, on the political character 
and importance of thoſe different 
claſſes in her empire. The exam- 
ple of that princeſs in. turnicg ber 
attention to objects of literature 
and ſcience, hath been followed by 
ſeveral among her courtiers, and by 
ſome of her own ſex. The prin- 
ceſs Daſchkaw, a lady of the bed- 
chamber, and adorned with the or- 
der of Sr, Catherine, hath entercd 
ſo warmly into the ſpirit and views 
of her miſtreſs, that ſhe hath been 
appointed principal or directteſs of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Peterſburgh. And it doth not 
ppear, from the information we 


have received, that ſhe hath been 
preferred to this ſituation as an ho. 
norary diſlinction, or a compliment 
to the ſex of her royal patroneſs, 
but as. the juſt reward of literary 
merit. This princeſs devotes par- 
ticular attention, at preſent, to the 
production of a grand Etymologica 
and Critical Dictionary ot the Rul- 
ſtan language, of which a part hath 
al:eady been preſented to the worid, 
Among other things, ſhe bath ate- 
ly gratified the Academy wich + A 
Definition of Virtue,” which is 
fpoken of with the higheſt applauſe, 
and is intended to form an aticle 
in their Literary Communications. 
Monſ. Pallas, an eminent member 
of the Imperial Academy at Peterſ- 
burgh, bath alſo announced, in 
© An Advertiſement addrciied to 
the Public,” a vaſt and arduous de- 
ſign, conceived by the empreſs of 
Ruſlia, and undertaken by her or- 
der; which is, the publication of 
an Univerſal and Compar-tive 
Gloſlary of all Languages.” This 
grand plan, for facilitating the pro- 
greſs ot ſcience, is already begun, 
by enquiries into the numerous lan- 
gunges and idioms of the Rufen 
empire.—-Dr, Heduag, hath alio 
publiſhed, at Peterſburgh, an adnu- 
rable botanical treatiſe on the 
„ "theory of the Generation an 

Fructitfication of the Plants belong- 
ing to the Claſs Cryptogamia ct 
Linnæus, entirely founded 3 2 
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Obſerration and Experiments of the 
Author.“ It is impoſſible tor us to 
give a diſtinct idea of the experi- 
ments related in this ſcientifie work. 
They appear, however, to have 
been performed by the author with 
the utmoſt patience, 22 and 
ſuceeſs; and from the refult of 
them, we may ſafely predit, that 
he will derive great and laſting re- 
putation. But it is to be wiſhed, 
that, in his future publications, Dr. 
Hedwig will pay more attention to 
his ſtyle, nd endeavour to render 
it accurate and intelligible. 

In Sweden, Dr. Thuuberg, the 
ſuceeſſor of Linnæus, hath prepared 
us to expect from him a valuable 
publication on Japan and its inha- 

— by a ſpecimen which he 
bath given in his“ Speech, con- 
cerning the Japaneſe, delivered be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces, when he reſigned the office of 
prefident. Our author enjoyed un- 
common advantayes for obtaining 
information from his appointment 
to the ſituation of phy ſician to the 
Dutch factory in Japan, and the in- 
troduftion which tis profeſſional 
ſilt gave him to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the natives. And 
how well thoſe adrantages were im- 
proved by him, the public have al- 
ready been enabled to determine, 
from his F r and other 
papers in the Swediſh tranſactions. 
We recommend the preſent publi- 
cation, as containing the beſt gene- 
ral account which we hare ſeen of 
the diſpoſitions, manners, dieſs, 
houſes, public buildings, agricul- 
culture, manufactures, chronology, 
Iterature, and religion of the J«pa- 
neſe.— Dr. Faxe, phyſician to the 
admiralty of Carlſeroon, hath an- 
nounced to the Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, an invention of u bat 
he calls c Stone-paſteboard.” The 
purpoſes to which this invention 
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may be advantageouſly applied are, 
to cover houtes, as it is light and 
folid, and not liable to be affected 
by the air; to line thei within 
and without, in order to preſerve 
them from fire and moiſture ; for 
ornaments, lince this paper may be 
calt into figures; to pretferve pow- 
der in arſenals, and on ſhip-board ; 
to Une the ſhips, and wooden piers 
in harbours, to preſerve them trom 
worms; and to line the ſhoes of 
ſoldiers, who are obliged to march 
in rain. From the report of the 
commiſſioners, who were appointed 
to examine the properties of this ſub- 
ſtance, it appears, that Dr. Faxe's 
difcovery, is deſerving of every me- 
rit which he claims for it; aud that 
it 1s applicable to a variety of im- 
portant uſes, befides thoſe which 
have been already mentioned. Mr. 
Skecle hath likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf by curious“ Experiments 
on the Earth of Rhubarb,” and his 
accurate analyſes of other vegetable 
ſubſtances. 

Of the few literary productions 
which have appeared in Denmark, 
the moſt important which we have 
to announce is, Mr. Thorkelin's 
« Diplomatarium Arna - Maguca- 
num, &c.” or a collection of char- 
ters, ard other writs, relatin 
to Denmark, Norway, and Icelan 
from the valuable legacy of Arnas 
Magnœus to the univerſity of Co- 
ron, axring Of this grand and ex- 
penfive work, two volumes are al- 
ready publiſhed, which contain the 
Daniſi and Norwegian Charters, 
from 1085, to 1299, with plates of 
ſeals, and chronological tables of 
the writings, It is impotſtble to be- 
ſtow to» much praiſe on Mr. Thor- 
kelin, for the great induſtry and ac- 
curacy with which he hath edi-ed 
theſe volumes, which muſt prove of 
ſach vaſt utility in illuſtrating the 
Hiſtory of the Daniſh domiuiort. 

Ana 
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And we are happy to learn, from of the darkeſt periods in the hiſtory ty 
ſome of our public prints, that the of Britain, and preſerve curious ſpe- th 
ſame indefatigable antiquaty in- cimens of the Poetry and Language on 
tends to publiſh, in the Iflandic ori- of Northern Europe, about the dle 
ginal, with a liceral Engliſh verſion, tenth and twelfth centuries.—At {v4 
an Hiſtory of the Kingdom of Nor- Kiel, M. Ehlers, profeſſor of law, Be 
thumberland, from the eighth cen- hath publiſhed “ Advice to good Cal 
tury to the tenth, when it was fi- Princes, to thoſe who are charged kn 
nally ſubjected to the Engliſh crown; with the Educ tion of Princes, and in 
a period, of Which our beſt accounts to the Friends of the People.” The pel 
are exceedingly confuſed and perplex- Advice is contained in five Diſſer- poi 
ed, — Mr. Langebek hath alſo pub- tations. The firſt is on the curious rei 


liſhed A Collection of the Writers queſtion, How far it is adviſeable Wal 
of Daniſh Hiſtory, who lived in the to carry the inſtruction of the peo- tell 
— Middle Ages; one part of which is ple, and in what reſpects their being Lon 


no publiſhed for the firſt time, and well informed is uſeful and expe- ide 
the other re-publiſhed more correct- dient? The remaining diſſertations gre: 
ly, and enriched with Notes.” are on the diſadvantages which may tera 
This collection. which is principal- ariſe to any ſtate, from inconſiderate lenc 
ly written in Latin, contains the regulations with reſpect to tolera- title 
productions of national and foreign tion; on the methods moſt proper nou! 
writers, relative to the kingdoms to prevent the introduction of ſuch The 
of Denmark and Norway, their religious opinions, as may be per- Jer 
chronicles and hiſtory, their mo- nicious to the well-being of a itate ; the 
narchs, illuſtrious men, and topo- and on the principles and maxims lalt | 
graphy,-From Mr. Johnſtone, that ought to determine the degrees ſubj, 


chaplain to his Britannic majeſty's of toleration, that may be granted 


envoy at the Court of Denmark, to ſocieties, diſlinguiſned by the de- Chi 
we have been favoured with The nomination of Religious Orders, - Eilte 
Norwegian Account of Haco's Ex- The ſubjects of theſe diſſertations Mah. 
pedition againſt Scotland, A. D. are diſcuſſed by our learned and in- not 
1263, now firſt publiſhed in the ori- genious author with great abilfty prop: 
inal Iflandic, from the Flateyan aud ſhrewdnefs ; but we cannot ſub- Lis 
and Friſian M. S. S. with a literal fcribe to his doctrine reſpecting the publi 
Engliſh Verſion and Notes.“ To expedieney of infiſting on Confeſſions Pap 8 
the ſame Gentleman we are indebt- of faith, to be adopted by perſons and ec 
ed for the © Antiquitates Celto- of all communions who ſettle in any teltun 
Normannice,” abridged by Cam- country; and the limits which be lrant 
den, and now firſt publiſhed com- preſcribes to toleration, are incon- by an 
plete, from the original M. S. in fiſtent with our ideas of natural l- 2 

: mere 


the Briciſh Muſeum;“ and An- berty. 
tiquitates Celto-Scandicz ;” all of TInthe United Provinces, Teyler's les ſu 
which works have been printed at Theological Society at Haarlem, have the pi 
Copenhagen, Theſe re — publiſhed the fourth and fifth volumes well-ir 


have been compiled by the author of Prize Diſſertations relative't0 Boſch 
from original records, and various natural and revealed Religion. in the 
hiſtorical writers of credit, and will The ſubje& of the diſſertations in be wer 


be an acceptable preſent to the hiſ- the fourth vol. is this: What wer? Precific 

torian and antiquary, as they tend the opinions of the ancient philoſo- third | 

to throw. conliderable light on ſome phers, from Thales and Pythagor® M. P. 
5 R i 0 7 
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ty Seneca, concerning the Lite and 
the State of the Soul aticr the Death 
of the Body? The firſt prize was 
decreed to Dr. Wyueubacu, Protely 
ſor of Greck, Belles Letties, and 
Belgic Hitltory, iv the ac+demis 
cal ſchool of Aailtcerdame Aad the 
knowledge and abilities diſcovered 
in his very ſenſible and ingenious 
performance, fully jultified thy ſe ap- 
pointed io decide on the merits of the 
reſpect. ve pieces, iu adjudging thatie- 
ward of exccllence tothe xorthy pro- 
ſellor. Nor ate the other ditlerta- 
tions in this volume dellitute of con- 
ſiderable merit. They difcover a 
great acquaiutance With ancient li- 
terature, and contain many exccl- 
lent obſervations, Which juſtly en- 
title the authors of them to the ho- 
nours Which they have received, 
The firit of theſe is written by M. 
Jeronymo de Buſch, fiiſt clerk to 
the ſecretaries of Amiterdam; the 
laſt by an anony mous author. — The 
ſubject diſcuſſed in the fitth volume 


is, an Enquiry into the State of 


Cutilleudom; particularly in the 
Eiltera Church about the time ot 
Mihomet; and whether this did 
not greatly contribute to the rapid 
propagation of his religion. Ou 
this fubject tour diſſertations are 
publiſhed. The firſt by Mr. Michacl 
Pap Szathmari, protefior of divinity 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, iu the pro- 
teltzne college at Clauſenburg in 
Tranſylvania, is not diltinguithed 
by any ſtriking evidcuces ot judg- 
ment or liberality, The ſecond 
Gflertation, which we think poſſeſ- 
les ſuperior merit to the firſt, is 
the production of the ſenſible and 
well-informed M. Jeronymo de 
Boſch ; who would ſtaud ſtill higher 
in the eſtimation of literary men, if 

were more attentive to order and 
preciſion. in his compoſitions. The 
third diſſertation is by the Revs 
M, P. A. Qe thr Ini -migilter 
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at Mſſelſtein, which, though ſhort, is 
ſenubleand well writ-en, and contains 

Juſt and liberal views of the ſubject, 

The laſt diflertatioa, by M. Vale Mine 
Slothouwer, bed matter of the 

grammar ichool it Leeuwairden, is 

a clear, methouical, and maſterly 

perturm ance, which ſhews the au- 

thor to be puſſaſled ut much hiſtorical 

infurmation, and an intimate ac- 

qualntance with the human heart. — 

The ſecond and third volumes of 
«+6 Tranſactions of a Phviical and Me- 

dical Society at the Hague,” are each 

of them divided into two parts, the 

former containing meteorogical, aud 
the other medical ob'creations made 

in various parts «f the United Pro- 

vinces. In the fiſt part a ſo, we 

meet with ſome curious remarks con- 

cerning the influence ot the moon 

on the weather, and repented trials 

of ihe proguoſtics of Mr, Sennebier, 

and prolettor Tondo, which have 

generally proved favourable to them. 

The Medical Obſervations contain- 

wg accounts, by &:ff:renr phyſicians 

and turgeons, of the diſeaſes which 

occurred in diſterent cities and diſ- 

triets during the ye-rs 1780 and 

1731, Many ot which are drawn up 

with great judgment and perſpicuity, 

and will be found particularly uſetul 

to practitioners who live in low and 

marihy utuations. 

„% Poltiones Phyſicæ, or a Syl- 
labnt of a Courte of Lectures To 
Natazal Philoſophy, by J. H. Van 
Swinden, Proteffor of Philoſophy, 
M.themat:cs, and Aſtronomy in the 
Acudemical School, Amſterdam, vol. 
IJ.“ is a laborious an uſeful work, 
ta which each branch in the (cience 
of natural philoſophy is explaioed 
wich ſufficient minuteneſe, and the 
late Grſcoveries are regularly in- 
ſerted, fo as to render it, as tar as 
the author hath gone, à complete 


ſyſtem of phyſics. To this work 
ate prefixed two latrodudtions ;+ ib» 
One. 
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one mathematical, containing- a ſe- 
lection of theorenis with which the 
fludent ought to be well acquainted ; 
and the other philoſophical, relating 
to the ſtudy of phyſics io general, 
the objects and extent of this ſcience, 
and the methods and rules of philo- 
ſophizing. 

Dr. Martinus Van Marum hath 
publiſhed at Haarlem, A Continu- 
arion of Experiments performed with 
the Electrical Machine in Teyler's 
Muſrum. The deſign of ſeveral of 
theſe experiments is to prove, that 
the ſuppoſed analogy between the e- 
lectrical fluid and fire, is founded only 
in hypothefis, and not ſupported by 
accurate obſervation. In making 
theſe experiments ſeveral curious 


phenomena preſented themſelves, 


favourable to the theory of Mr. 
Lavoiſier, refpecting the calcination 
_ of metals, which were particularly 
examined by the Dr. and confirmed 
bim in his attachment to the opi- 
nion of that philoſopher. Theſe 
experiments were follewed by ſeve- 
ral others made on different kinds of 
air; and on balloons filled with in- 
flammable air, by which he hath 
illuſtrated ſome phenomena obſerv- 
ed in thunder ſtorms ; ſuch as a 
ſudden elevation of the clouds, and 
the violent ſhowers of rain and hail 
which often accompany them. This 
work is rendered exceedingly in- 
tereſting to the electrician, by the 
largeneſs of the ſcale on which the 
experiments have been made, and 
by the well-known abilities and ac- 
curacy of Dr. Van Marum.—Ar 
Amſterdam, propoſals have been 

inted 4 for publfſhing a Dutch 
Dyclopmeis, or Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, by a Society of learn- 
ed Men.“ This work, in the ex- 
ecution of which the abilities of ſe- 
veral of the muſt eminent Fterary 
characters in the Seven Provinces are 


to be combined, is to be publiſhed 
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by ſubſcription, and is intended to Fo 
conſiſt of forty quarto volumes of Ge 
letter preſs, accompanied by ſeveral eau 
volumes of engravings. Co 
With reſpect to German Litera- 200 

ture, our account of it will not be by 
found ſo various and intereſting as der: 
on ſome former oceafions, ſince the mai 

liſt of books which have come try 
within our knowledge is, comp1ra- Berl 
tively, but mall, and particularly tere. 
detective in theological, biblical, t by 
and critical produftions.—An ano- of 0 
nymous author, at Breſlaw. hath ſider 
publiſhed a work „On the Nature large 
and Progreſs of Science, of Writing, phy 
and of Sacred Language among the rom 
firſt Inhabitants of the World; or cuted 
an Explanarion of the Fables and tons 
obſcure Traditions concerning A- whic| 
dam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, comp 
lecke. and Moſes, defigned to il. —Ar 
uſtrate ſeveral important Symbols, lied 
and myſterious Doctrines both of cailed 
ancient and modern Times.” This na, | 
work is rather to be admired for the the F 
great labour and induſtry which it Moſe! 
diſplays than for its utility ; tor ige 
the author's ingenuity in the adapt- ien 
ation of his ſvmbolical repreſ-n11- ich 
tions, than for the ſatisfaction which lone « 
he affords his readeis reſpecting the nd as 
origirrof the fabulous hiftories which ſeribes, 
he undertakes to explain. The BF Vanſlat 
philologiſt, however, will be grati- WF fngu,, 
tied in peruſing his critical obterva- WM *9ditio! 
tions on the cabaliftic fables. Van e kn 
Bergen's * Critical Obſervations . Man 
and Emendations of Ovid, Lucan, Wi phy 
Phædrus, Terence, Cicero, Co“. public | 
Nepos, and Q, Curtius.“ con- BF *iceller 
vince vs that the author is a learned WF the pee. 
and ingenious commentator ; and vio bg 
that, in many inſtances, his propoſ- birth, a1 
ed alterations will be uſeful to out e bec. 
attaining a more perfect acquaint- WF rer 
ance with the {pirit and meaning of WF 4icour, 
the original. But they are ſome- Bl 'eadereq 
times too fanciful, and inconſiſtent lupport 
lerary 


with the rules of found _—_— 
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For Frieſeman's edition of“ The 
Geography of Rutus Feſt Arit- 
enus, with the Ntes of various 
Commentators, we can fee no 
uod reaſon, as its value is ſuperſeded 
by more perfect and accurate mo- 
dern performances. Proteflor Dit- 
mars » Obſervations on the Coun- 
try of the Chaldeans,” publithed at 
B-rlin, compoſe a curious and in- 
teteſting treatiſe, which deſerves 
ti be reccommended to the attention 
of our readers, And when we con- 
ſider that it is only a ſpecimen of a 
larger work relating to the geogra- 
phy of ancient Alia, we are led, 
om the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted, to form very high expecta- 
tions of the information and pleaſure 
which we ſhall receive from the 
completion of our author's labours. 
—AStendil, M. Gerken hath pub- 
lihed an uſeful geographical work, 
called „Voyages in Suabia, Bava- 
ria, Switzerland, Franconia, and 
the Provivces of the Rhine and 
Moſelle, Part ſecond,” This in- 
teügent author bath paid particular 
vrention in correcting miſtakes 
which have been committed by 
lone of the beſt German writers: 
ind as the countries w' ich he de- 
ſeribes, are ſo imperfectly known, a 
tranſlation of his work into our own 
language, would prove a valuable 
addition to our ſtock of geographi- 
ell knowledge. —M. de Baezko's 
* Manual ot the Hiſtory and Geo+ 
raphy of Prutha,” is deſerving of 
public patronage, not only trom its 
excellence and accuracy, but tram 
the peculiar fituation of the author, 
who hath been a cripple from his 
birth, and, who at the age ot twenty=« 
one became totally blind; but whole 
extraordinary merits under thee 
aſcouraging circumſtances, have 
rendered him a worthy ohject of the 
lupport. and countenance of the 
lerary worlkd,-—-At Gottingen, 
1785. 


profeſſor Kaeſiner hath publiſhed 
© Commentarics on the Optics of 
Bo rhaave and Haller.“ The in- 
tention of the proteflor is, to con- 
teſt a paſſage in one of Boer haave's 
works, in which he ſays, that in 
fixing the eye on any object, we 
perceive only a very tmall phyfical 
point, directly in the axis; and that 
other poin's are only ſeen when we 
change the direction of the Cycs 
His obſerrations on Haller are con- 
fined to the explanation of an intti- 
cate paſſ ge in his phy ſiology, where 
he ſpeaxs of concave glalles uſed by 
near-lighted perſons. In theſe Com- 
menta ies he reaſons on juſt mathe- 
matical principles, and deferves the 
attentiun of the diſciples of thoſe 
illukrious maſters.— The New 
Memoirs ot the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Letires of Ber- 
lin, for the Year 1783,” include, 
as uſual, the hiſtory ot the acades» 
my tor that year, in which we meet 
with curious extracts from the core 
reſpondence ot ſeveral learned men, 
on the ſubjects of aſtronomy, me- 
teorolcegy, and medicine. The me- 
moirs themſelres relate to experi- 
mental philoſophy, mathematies, 
ſpeculuire philoſophy, and belles 
lettres. Under the head of expe» 
rimental philoſophy, the moſt vas» 
luable memoirs are thoſe of Mr, 
Achard, in one of which he gives 
an account of a ſeries of laborious 
experiments confirming his objecs 
tions to the hypothelis of Mr. 
Cavend:th, concerning the compo- 
ſition cf water, which hath been 
ſupported by M. Lavoiſier. An en- 
quiry, by M. Cocnius, into“ The 
Nature and Qualities ot the Red 
Quiaquina,” the ſuperior viitues of 
which he zcaloufly maintains; and 
a long and interefling treatiſe, by 
M. Gerhard, on 4 A New Manner 
of manutacturing Glafs,* Of the 
mathematical papers, thoſe by _ 
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de la Grange are the moſt conſider- 
able and important. Under the head 
of Speculative Philoſophy, we meet 
with but few papers, and thoſe not 
very intereſting, But the depart- 
ment aſſigned to belles letties is 
peculiarly enriched, by the baron 
de Herizberg's obſervations ** On 
the Population of States in general, 
and that of the Pruſſian Dominions 
in particular,” of which we have 
given an account in our Hiſtory of 
Domeſtic Literature ; by an enter- 
taining and inſtructive piece of bio- 


graphy Concerning I. A. de 


hou, by M. Wegnelin;” and by 
a learned and ingenious Memoir 
4 On the Cauſes of the Diverſity of 
Languages, by the abbe Denina,''— 
Dr. Walter's well known ſkill in 
anatomy and phyſiology, render it 
proper that we ſhould mention, in 
this place, his “ Annotationes Aca- 
demicæ, publiſhed at Berlin, which 
deſerve the thanks of his medical 
readers, on account of the la- 
bour and ingenuity which he hath 
diſplaxed in his Treatiſe on the 
Uterine Polypi, and the Liver and 
Gall-bladder..-Tbe volume on the 


Elements of Chemiſtry, conſidered - 


in its Relation and Application 
to the uſeful Aris, by M. G. Ad. 


Suckow, Leipzig,” is a commend- 


able attempt to render the ſciences 
applicable to the uſes and wants of 
life, by cnabling artiſts and tradeſ- 
men to conduct their operations 
upon ſcientific and ſolid princi- 
ples.—Ac Leipzig alſo have been 
publiſhed ſeveral numbers of a pe- 
riodical work, called“ Chemical 
Annals, dedicated to the Lovers of 
Natural Hiſtory. Medicine, Dome- 
ſtic Economy, Manufactures, &c.“ 
under the direction of Dr, Crell, 
which is a very reſpectable publica- 
tion, and promiſes to contribute 
largely to the improvement and 


diffuſion of chemical knowledge, 
8 


Mr. Cramer, profeſſor of mathe. 
maties in the ducal college of Hil. 
deſheim, hath publiſhed, at Bremen, 
« A Treatiſe concerning the Origin 
of the Aurora Borealis, or no:th- 
ern Lights;” the cauſe of which 
he conhders to be pblogiſton, col- 
lected about the pole; an hypo- 
theſis which he ſupports with much 
1 M. H. de Fubra 

ath likewiſe publiſhed, at Deiſiu 
and Leipzig, a plcafing and ingeni- 
ous work, 2 « Obſervations on 
the iuterior and exterior Structure of 
Mountains,” which contains a va- 
riety of excellent remarks on this 
branch of natural hiſtory, illuſtrat- 
ed by ſeveral beautiful and coltiy 
plates, —\We ſhall conclude our at- 
ticle of German literature, by an- 


nauncing to the aepts in anaton.icel 


ſtudies. The Secrets of N:ture 
revealed, with reſpect to the Wok 
of Generation, und the Method af 
accompliſhing the Deſite of the 
Parents with reſpe to the Sex of 
their offspring,” by M. John Chriſ⸗ 
tian Hencke, organiſt of the cluirch 
of Hildeſtkeim ;* which is a {cievtiific 
performance, ſupported by the liters 
ati of Germany, and abound vg in 
curious, if not in well eſtabliſhed 
obſervations. + 

In Switzerland, Natural Hiſtory 
hath received conſiderable improve» 
ments from Dr. Girtanner's “ Ob- 
ſervations on the Mountains © 
Switzerland ;”? which include many 
ingenious remarks on the Tourmas 
lin, which he found there in great 
perſection; on the drab pyraalaca 
of Linnæus, which the obſervant 
Haller was unaccquainied with, 4 
the product of the Swiſs mou 
tains; and on the marmotre or mus 
alpinus, and the bouquetin of Buf- 
fon,—>M. Bourrit hath, likewiſe, 
publiſhed at Geneva, a third volume 
of his “ New Deſcription of (he 
Glaciers or Ice Mountaius and) ot 
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lies of Savoy, &c.“ la this volume 
the author gives a molt magnificent 
view of theſe tremendous mouns- 
tains, which he deſcribes with phi- 
loſophical accuracy and precition ; 
while the various ſituations in which 
he appears in his dangerous and ta- 
tiguing excurſions, render his pub- 
lication peculiarly intereſling. To 
theſe deberiptions he hath added an 
account of a road recently diſcovered 
by which future naturaliſts may aſ- 
cend the mountains with greater eaſe 
and ſafety.— The Literary Hiſ- 
tory of Geneva, by the Rev. M. 
ohn Sennebier, in three volumes,“ 
is a publication that will be very 
acceptable . and entertaining to the 
ſcholar, and to the philofopher. 
The whole work is divided into 
four books, In the firſt, the author 
carries down the literary hiſtory of 
Geneva from its origin, which he 
dates about the middle of the fourth 
century, to the concluſion of the 
lixteenth, In the ſecond, he brings 
it down from that period to the 
Reformation; an zra diſtinguiſhed 
by a vaſt number of learned and 
eminent men, by uſeful diſcoreries, 
and great improvements in general 
knowledge. he third book 1s 
chiefly employed on an hiſtorical 
portrait of John Calvin, whoſe vir- 
tues and faults are fairly and <quit- 
#bly appreciated ; and on intereſt- 
ing particulars reſpecting Beza, the 
diephens's, and other eminent men. 
The fourth book gives an account 
of many learned men fiill alive, or 
lately deceaſed, whoſe character and 
Fritings do honour to Geneva, 
With this admirable work are con- 
recied two eſſays, one On the 
Utility which the Inbabitants of a 

ountry may derive from the Know- 
edze of its Literary Hiſſory;“ the 
&her „On the Influence of Letters 
on Religion, Commerce, Arts, and 
Manners} eſpecially in Geneva,” 
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which do great credit to the judg- 


ment and taſte of the learned author, 


and are deſerving of the atten« 
tion of men of letters in every 
country. | 11 
It is with great pleaſure that we 
are able tu announce, in the begin- 
ning of our catalogue of Italian Li- 
terature, a ſecond volume of M. 
Roſſi's © Various Readings of the 
Ola Teſtament, draun from a great 
number of M.S. S. and Verſions, 
&c,”, and our hopes of ſeeing this 
important work ſoon brought to a 
concluſion. This volume contains 
the Books of Numbers, Deuterono- 
my, Joſhua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. - Biblical learning in this 
country hath allo derived confider- 
able acquilitions from a laborious 
„% Commentary on the unpubliſhed 
Greek Commentaries of Gazeus, on 
the Heptateuch and “ anticles, by 
J. Chriſt. Gottlieb Erneſti;“ and 
from “ Dahler's 4nimadvcrſions on 
the Prove: bs of Solomon, from the 
tenth to the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter, according to the Greek Ver- 
ſion, lately publiſhed at Venice.— 
Nor ought we to omit mentioning 
in this place, the “ Faſciculi of 
Fragments, from the Remains of the 
Egyptian Books in the Collection 
ot Signior Nani,” many of which 
contain curious ſpecimens of the 
The baic and Saidic languages, from 
which may de derived many conlt- 
derable advantages in the ſtudy of 
ſacred philology.— The Pleaſures of 
the learned Juſcans, of which we 
took notice. on a former occaſion, 
ſuggeſted to F. Fontani, keeper of 
the Riccardi Library, the defign of 
forming A New Collection of the 
Picaſures of the Learned,” couſiſt- 
ing of anecdotes and treatiſes, drawn 
from the treaſures of avtiquity, to 
be elucidated by notes, and a com- 
mentary. The firſt article contains 
a Diflertation on Photius the Putri- 
1 eh 
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arch of Conſtantinople, about the 
end of the ninth century, and his 
writings; in which fereral queſtions 
on eccleſiabfeal ſubjects ate ditcul- 
ſed, This is fo'lowed by four E- 
piſtles of Michael Giicas, a Silician 
annaliſt, who probably flouriſhed 
in the thirtcenth century. — In Na- 
rural Philoſophy, the following work 
is much applauded, and ſttongly re- 
commended by god judges: “ Ge- 
neral and particular Views of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, in ſeveral-Eſſays, by 
Futher Carlo Boarictti, Proteffor of 
Natural Philoſophy at P:dua, in 
four volumes.“ The firſt of theſe 
volumes conteins an Analytical Et- 
ſay on Heat; the fecond, the Prin- 
ciples of Meteorology 3 the third, 
the Principles of Acrotogy and Op- 

ies; the tourth, prelimivary Dit- 
courſes on general Phyſics : and 
two Lectures on the ſame ſubject, 
which is to be continued in furme 
volumes. —F. Scipio Brief)i's ““ Mi- 
meralogical Obſervations, &c.“ con- 
tan au accurate account of the foſſils, 
minerals, and other natural curioſi- 
ties, in thoſe of the Popc's territo- 
Ties, which lie between the Appe- 
nines and the Mediterranean, This 
beautitul part of Italy has been ex- 
plored by bur learned author, with 
a curious and philuſophical eye; who 
concludes, trom the number of vel. 
eanic productions found in every 
part of 5t, trom the ſlructure, ſitua- 
tion, and ſtrata of the hills and liſing 
grounds, that the whole was fot- 
merly covered by the fea, and cle- 
rated abo e it by the efforts of ſub- 
marine volcanos.— The! Philoſc- 
phical Theſes concerning the Na- 
ture of Fire, by Count Charles 
Reſts, Patrician of Milan,“ derive 
' their principal merit, from the au— 
thor's judicious arrangement of ma- 
teriuls for a complete Treatiſe cn 
that Element, in his reaſonings on 
the experiments which have been 
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made by Prieſtley, Bl-ck, Crows 
ford, Bergman, &c. -- The abby 
Fontara in“ A Leiter to the Ch: - 
ralier de Lorgna,” gives an account 
of ſeveral experiments which he h.\ 
made, with the utmoſt care and ge- 
curacy, relative to the decempoli- 
tion of water, The reſult of them 
has been a conviction, that Mr, 
Cavenlifh and Mr. Lavoiher, hive 
been mitinken in their concluſions; 
that the water in paſting throuy! 
heated hon tubes, docs not undeigo 
any decompoſition; und that the 
addition of weight gained by the 
tubes, a iſes fromthe water jo! in 
the experiment, which has entered 
into the ſubſtance of the won, and 
not, as was ſuppoſed, from deph e- 
giſticated air. This queition te- 
mains yet undecided; and ſiace the 
accuracy of Mr, Cavend ſu's expe- 
riments, and his reaſonings from 
them have been diſputed, a num— 
ter of combatants have entered tie 
field, among whom we find the c. 
ſpectable names ot Mefirs. Giorgi 
ard Ciogni of Florence, M. des 
Mecherie, M. Adet, M. Meunicr, 
and M. Berthollet.— The abbe Fur 
tis, hath publiſhed at Vicenza, 4 
Memoir concerning the Bones © 
Elephants and other Natural Cur 
ſities found in the Mountains 0! 
Verona,” which will be an accep' 
able and entertaining paper 
the foſſiologiſt.— The“ Phyfiols- 
gical Letters” of Dr. Roſa, Pre 
dent of the College of Phy ſicians a 
Modena, afford us additional tell 
mony of the application and abil 
ties of that learned character. They 
contain accurate accounts of fever: 
of bis experiments, and the reſul 
of his attentive obſervations, wii! 
tend to throw confiderable light ch 
that uſeful ſcience. Proſeſſor Mz 
cagni of Sienna, hath publiine 
« A Proſpectus of a Work of Ly® 
phatics, illuſtrated by three pany 
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which is evidently the production of 
un intelligent and induſtrious ana- 
tomiſt. Ihe preſent ſpecimen there- 
fore, will, we hope, be favourably 
received by the proteition, that the 
author may be encouraged to lay be- 
fore them the remaining fruits of his 
attentive ſtudies.— At Rome, M. 
Fulgoni bath ſuggeſted “ A new 
method of 'Treanng certain Difor- 
orders under Chirurgical Inſpection, 
in four Diſſertations,” The firſt of 
theſe Diſſertations treats of aneu- 
riſms in the lower extremities ; the 
ſecond, of the fracture of the col- 
lar-bone; the third, cf the fracture 
of the knee-pan ; the fourth, of the 
uſe of camphor in the cure of ex- 
ternal wounds, Lo theſe Diſſerta- 
tions, are prefixed ſeveral juſt criti- 
cal reections on chirurgical prac- 
tice, and hiſtorical accounts of ſe- 
veral learned practitioners. We re- 
joice to find learned men in all 
countries, breaking looſe from the 
ſhackles of authority and long con- 
fined practice, and Zzealouſly con- 
tributing their labours towards a 
rational and philoſophical improve- 
meat of this neceſſary art, —Dr. 
Baldini's ** Obſervations on the Me- 
dical Uſes of the Lizard,” preſcribe 
an extraordinary and diſguſting re- 
medy tor obitinate cancerous, vene- 
real, and ſcorbutic complaints; the 
eating of lizards, from which the 
head and tail have been cut off, and 
theentrails taken out, raw and warm. 
Without declaring an implicit faith 
in the effects of ſuch a remedy, we 
think, that the ſerious manner in 
which it is recommended by the 
Neapolitan and Spaniſh phyſicians, 
and the effect of their reports on the 
Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, 
will not juſtify us in declaring our- 
ſelves quite incredulous; and that 
they will warrant profeſſional men 
in giving it a fair trial.—“ The 


Hiſtorical and Critical Treatiſe son- 
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cerning the Epidemical Diſo: der a- 


mong the Horned Cattle, in the 
year 1754,” by Dr. M. Zeno Ba- 
ongiovannt of Verona, contains an 
account of ſeveral experiments madg 
by bim and other phyficiavs, to 
diſpel the alarming apprehenſions 
which had been entertained, re- 
ſpecting the dangerous couſequences 
that might ariſe from ſlaughtering 
cattc tor food, which had caught 
the contagion, The.e experiments 
are-rela:zd with order an] perſpi- 


cuity ; and ſatisfactorily prove, that 


no fatal wifects can pothbly follow 
from receiving into the ſt mach, 
the moſt infected fluĩds of ſuch ani- 
mals, he Eulogy of the cele- 
brated Abbe Frizi, delivercd at a 
public mecting of the Arcadiun A. 
cademy, by F. Jacquier,” is a juſt 
and impartial tibute of reſpect to 
the memory of one of the moſt emi- 
nent mathematicians of the preſent 
age, His vaſt genius and extenſive 
knowledge are fairly appreciated, 
and the panegyric on his merit is 
drawo with the warmth of genuine 
triend/hip; while his failings are 
cenſured with proper and becoming 
freedom. To this learned and 
pleaſing piece of biography, is 
added an account of the Manfredis 
and other eminent Italian mathe- 
maticians, who were connected with 
the ſubject of this eulogy.— The 
object of Dr. M. Theodore Kiriatti, 
in his 4+ Hiſtorical Memoir con- 
cerning Cerignola,” is to prove, 
that it is the Gerionum of the an- 
cients, which was tounded by the 
Auſonians; and to point out the 
preſent ſlate of Apulia, with reſpect 
to population, agriculture, com- 
merce, induſtry, towns, and public 
buildings, compared with the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate in which it was when 
Hannibal made himſelf maſter of it. 
This part of his work will be in- 
tereſting to the hiſtorian and the 

ants 
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antiquary ; as well as his account 
of the natural hiſtory of the coun- 
try, and the experiments which he 
made to explode the abſurd fable re- 
ſpecting the venom of the tarantu- 
la.— The Treatife by Count J. B. 
Gherard D*Archo, Concerning 
the Country in which the Arts of 
Deſign and Painting were firit cul- 
tivated,” is a learned and elegant 
work, which will be equally in- 
ſtructive and entertaining to the an- 
tiquary and to the artiſt. The grand 
object of our author 1s, to maintain, 
in oppoſition to ancient tradition, 
and the opinions of moſt learned 
moderns who have written on the 
ſubject, that the fine arts took their 
riſe in Italy, among the Hetrurians ; 
who tranſplanted them into Greece, 
and aſſiſled them in their progreſſive 
improvements in that country, In 
purſuing this object through his 
firſt two chapters, the count diſ- 
covers a vaſt profuſion of real and 
extenſive learning; and a ſkill and 
dexterity in repelling the attacks of 
his adverſaries, and in turning their 
own arms againſt them, that feem 
to promiſe him a complete victory. 
In the third chapter, he diſplays a 
fund of geographical and topogra- 
phical knowledge, in proving, that 
the ſeat of the fine arts in Italy, in 
the remoteſt times, was the city of 
Mantua. He mult be an ingenious 
writer indeed, who ſhall be able to 
averthrow the hypotheſis of our 
learned author, or to explain away 
the ſtubborn facts by which he con- 
firms it. — M. J. M. Aſtori's Me- 
moir, coocerning encauſtic paint- 
ing with Wax,” is an ingenious en- 
deavour to recover the method of 
the ancients, in which be hath im- 
proved on the attempts of former 
virtuoſos, particularly, in having 
been able to revive their arts of 
preſerving their colours thickened 
with wax, in a conſtant ſtate of 
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fluidity.—The ' Diſſertation on the 
uſeful Sciences, and thoſe that have 
Only Pleaſure for their object, con- 
ſidered in their relation to the Hap- 
pineſs of Man,” printed at Venice, 
is a ſenſible and ingenious pamph- 
let, which deſerves recommendation, 
on account of the juſt reaſonings 
and uſeful moral oblervatious with 
which it abounds,—Of the Italian 
© Tranſlations of the Iliad of Ho- 
mer,” by the abbe Ceſarotti of 
Padua, that which is in proſe, is a 
literal tranflation ; the other, which 
is poetical, is made with a freedom 
fully equal to that of our favourite 
Eoglifh trauſlator. To theſe tranſ- 
lations there is prefixed a prelimi- 
nary diſcourſe oa the life and 
writings of Homer. But the prin- 
cipal value of the work before us 
ariſes, from the immenſe treaſure 
which it contains of hiftorical, cri- 


"tical, and grammatical learning, 


collected from the beſt ancient and 
modern critics and philologiſts, and 
deſigned, to illuſtrate a variety of 
ſubjects relative to the Iliad. At 
the end of the volume, Mr. Ceſa- 
rotti has preſented his readers with 
the moſt conſiderable various read- 
ings of the Greek fcuiiaſts, which 
are in the library of St. Mark, at 
Venice. —The tranſlation of The 
Poems of Oſſian, by the ſame gen- 
tleman, hath been received with 
high applauſe by his countrymen, 
and readers many of the moſt beau- 
titul paſſages in that curious work, 
with great telicity of ſpirit and ex- 
preſſion. To this work there is very 
properly prefixes a general account 
of the Celtic mythology. 

In turning our attention to the 
literature of France, we have met 
with no publications of any conſe- 
quence in biblical and critical learn- 
ing. The firſt work in order, that 
claims our notice is, © A Deience 
of Religion, againſt the Attacks on 


modern 
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modern Infidelity; containing a 
Summary of Sacred Hiſtory, and 
ſome Preliminary Reflectious, re- 
lative to the Defign of this Work.” 
Of this valuable and uſeful per- 
formance, we cannot but ſpeak in 
the higheſt terms'of commendation, 
on account of the ſolid concluſive 
reaſoning, the extenſive learning, 
and the ſpirit of genuine modera- 
tion by which it is diſtinguiſhed, — 
And we are happy to obſerve, that 
the friends of truth and piety among 
our neighbours, are rouzed to emu- 
late the character, by which the 
writers of our own country have 
been for a long time eminently 
known, as the detenders of religion 
and morality, —The treatiſe + On 
the CEconomical Spirit of Govern- 
ment, by M. Boeſnier de L'Orme,” 
was written with a view to alliſt the 
honeſt ſtateſman in the great object 
of eitabliſhing public happineſs. 
The ſubjects on which the author 
treats, are, the right of property, 
and the origin of ſociety, agricul- 
ture, arts, manufactures, commerce, 
and the different operations of go- 
vernment. Though we may not 
entirely approve of the ſentiments 
of this writer, we think that many 
of his obſervations deſerve the at- 
tention of perſons who ſuſtain pub- 
ie characters.— The Elementary 
Lectures on Mechanics, by the 
Abbe Janter, Profeſſor of Philoſo- 
phy in the College of Dole,” are 
remarkable for their clearneſs and 
preciſion, and the accurate andexten- 
live knowledge of his ſubject, which 
the author diſplays. The general 
laws of the balance he deduces 
from one fingle propoſition. On 
the principle of equality of preffure, 
he founds the laws of the equilibri- 
um of incompreſſible elaſtic fluids, 
and the laws of the equilibrium of 
fluids with the ſolid bodies which 
are immerſed in them, And he 
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concludes his uſeful work with a 
2 view of hydraulics, with 
ome of the plainett doctrines rela- 
tive to the motions of fluids in water- 
works. In directing our attention 
to the productions in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, we ſhall begin with © The 
Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, tor 
os 1783,” which were pubs 
liſhed 1785, The divifions of this 
work are, general phyſics, natural 
hiſlory and botany, chemiſtry, me- 
teorology, and aſtronomy. Ja ge- 
neral phyſics, we have a- ſtriking 
inſtance of the zeal of M. Lavoi- 
fier tor uſeful diſcoveries, in the 
patience with which he has gone 
through ſome of the moſt diſguſting 
experiments, in order to arrive at 
truth, In Natural Hiſtory, Mr. Dau- 
benton's “ Memoir on the Cauſes 
which preduce the Repreſentation of 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and other ruſ- 
tic Figures, on certain Stones,” is par- 
ticularly intereſling.—lu Chemiſtry, 
the communications of M. Lavoi- 
fier aud M. Berthollet, are the mot 
numerous and valuable; and in a- 
ſtronomy, the theory of the attrac- 
tion of ſpheroids and of the figure 
of planets by M. de la Place, the 
memoir on the duration of the ſolar 
yerr by M. de la Lande, and the 
diflertation on the origin of the 20- 
diac, and the manner of explaining 
the twelve ſigns, by M. le Gentil. 
Prefixed to this volume we find the 
dulogies of Sir John Pringle, Meſſ. 
D*Anville, Bordenaue, Danicl Bar- 
noulli, De Montigni, Margr«ff, Du 
Hamel, and Vaucanſon, drawn with 
that elegance and nicediſcernment of 
character which always diſtinguiſhes 
the biographical ſketches of the mar- 
quis de Condorcet.— The Hiitory 
and Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
at Paris for the Year 1983,” have 
alſo appeared, in which we hare 
the noble fecretary's eulogies on 

Meſſra. 
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Meſirs. Hunter, Euler, Bezout, d' 
Alembtert, count de Treſſan, and 
M. Wargentin. The eulogy on 
M. d' Aiembert has been compoted 
with particular attention, and con- 
tains a judicious and conciſe view 
of the principles of his philoſophy, 
and a candid diſcuffion of the cen - 
ſures which have been paſſed on his 
opinions. Of the Memoirs, the 
principe include the experiments 
of the abbe Teſſier to ſhew the 
effect of light on certain plants; 
refl-&tions on phlogiſton, as an il- 
Juſtration of his theory on com- 
buſtion and calcination and the 
action of fire, animated by de- 
phlogiſhcated air, on the moſt 
refractory mineral ſubſtances, by 
the indefitigable M. Lavofier; a 
continuation of the reſearches of 
M. Vieq d* Azyr concerning the 
{tructure of the brain; on the 
Figure of the Earth, by NM. de la 
Place; and tables of the births, 
marriages, and deaths at Paris, for 
the years 1781 to 1784, and through 
the whole extent of France during 
the years 1781 and 1782, by the 
Jait mentioned gentleman. — The firit 
and ſecond parts of the + New Me» 
moirs of the Academy of Dijon, 
relative to the Sciences and Arts” 
contain, among many other inſtrue- 
tive papers, an admirable Memoir 
on Medical Electricity by M. 
Camoy ; an Eaſy Method ot mea- 
ſuring the Quantity of Acid Me- 
phitic Gas, which is contained in 
Water, by M. de Morvean; on 
the contagious Qualities of ſome 
kinds of Fluxions on the Breaſt; and 
on the remarkable Miſt that happen- 
ed in June and July 1783, by M. 
Maret, Secretary of the Acade- 
my,—As we ſhould be carried be- 
youd our limits if we were to give 
a particular account of all the works 
in natural philofophy, which have 
appeared in France, we ſhall cou- 
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tent ourſelves with barcly mention- 
ing the names of ſome of them, 
that would, otherwiſe. be entitled to 
diſtinct ſpecification. Such are, An 
analytical Eflay concerning Pure 
Air, and different Kinds of Air, by 
M. de la Metherie, M. D.; „ An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Effects 
of the Mephitic Vapour that ariſcs 
from Neceſſary Houſes by M. Hal- 
le ;?? «6 Enquiries conceraing the 
Direction of the magnetic Fluid, 
by M. Bruno;“ “ Phytiological and 
philoſophical Enquiries concerning 
Sentibil:ty, or Animal Life, by M. 
de Seze, M. D.“ Concerning 
the Origin and Nature of animal 
Matter, by M. Rochaute;“ and 
„The practical Science of navi- 
gable Canals, or the Theory ot 
their Conftruftion, by M. de 
Fer.“ —In Natural Hiſtory, M. de 
Bournon's E ſſay on the Litho- 
logy of St. Stephen, in Fores, and 
on the Origin of Stone-coal ; with 
Obſervations on Flints, Jaſpers, &c.“ 
is a very important work, which 
announces a new and curious ſyſtem 
reſpecting the origin of birum!- 
nous ſubltances, and cryſta!lizations, 
That of coal he attributes to an im- 
menſe quantity of moluſcæ and 700- 
phytes, the acid of which animals, 
combining with their oily matter, 
torms a bitumen, which penet: ates 
the ſtrata adapted to receive it, aud 
changes them into coal. But we have 
not room for an analviis of the 
whole of his theory.-—-M. de 
Saufſure hath publ:thed at Paris 


and Genera, the fecond volume of 


his philoſophical “Travels through 
the Alps; together with an Ef 
on the Natural Hiſtory of the en- 
virons of Geneva,” Of this work, 
the great and deſerved reputation vt 
the author hath led the public to 
entertain very high expectations; 
and we will venture to ſay, that the! 
will net be diſappointed. In mars 
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of his journeys he was accompanied 
by Metlrs. 'Trembley and Pictet, 
who greatly aſſiſted him in his tra- 
vels, particularly in his experiments, 
relating tothe heights of the moun- 
taius.— The Study of Nature, 
by J. Henry Bernardin de St. 
Pierre,“ is a very curious and 011gi- 
nal production, which, n« twithitand- 
ing its many eccentricitics, diſco- 
vers ſtriking marks of great native 
enius, and accurate judicious ob- 
e It is, at the ſame time, 
recommended by a ſtyle that is pecu- 
liarly elegant and animated. — The 
Memoirs of Agiiculture,” publiſhed 
by the Ro; al Society of Agriculture 
at Paris, tor the year 1785, con- 
tain ſeveral valuable papers, cal- 
culated for general uſe, by M. Par- 
mentier, the Marquis de Bullion, 
M. Ardoin, and Meflrs. Thoin and 
Brouſſonet.— In Hiſlorical u ritiog, 
the able Groiſier's “General Del- 
cription of China, comaining an 
Account of the preſe ut State of that 
Empire, &c.“ is a curious, infiruc- 
tive, and entertaining work. The 
author appears to have conſulted the 
beſt memoirs that have been publiſi; 
ed by the miſhonarics, ſeni_to that 
diſtane country, and to have com- 
preſſed their voluminous accounts 
with ſuch judgment, that while he 
hath avoided unncceſjary details, he 
hath retained an account of every 
thing that is intercfiing to Eu- 
ropeans.— M. Bailly, who hath diſ- 
ting uiſhed himſelf by aſtronomical 
aud geographical descriptions of this 
globe, and cnquirics into the {tate 
of its inhabitants, in periods previ- 
ous to tradition, hath delivered to 
the Academy of Inf. riptivns and 
Belles Lettres, a“ Memoir on the 
Chronology of the Indians.“ This 
chronology he confiders to be au- 
thentic; and not inconſillent with 
the European, to which he enden— 
Yours to reconcile it. We cannot 
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purſue our author through his inge- 
nious calculations; but we will pre- 
ſent our readers with one ot his ob- 
ſervations, by which thoſe who are 
fond ot ſuch ſtudies, may have an 
opportunity of examining into the 
robability of his ſucce's; which 

ie, that in the Indian langgage, the 
ſame word hgnifies a y ear, a month, 
and a day,— [he Account, ac- 
companicd with Engravings, of the 
ancient Greeks and Romane, and 
other contemporary Nations; in 
which the private Lite, the Cutioms 
and Ceremonies, the Aris and dcien- 
ces, the P. litical and Mibrary Sra'e 
of the Ancients arc amyly diicuſles), 
vol. I.“ is part of a work in which 
we arc promiſed a valuable collec- 
tion of antiquities. And though 
we think that the fpecti.en before 
us poſleſies too many mat ks of atteet» 
ation and ob{curity, we are willing 
to do. juſtice to the abilities and 
Knowledge of the author, and to 
recommend his labours as a ſouree 
of inſtruction and entertainment. — 
The © General Co lection of parti- 
cular Memoirs rel tive to the Hiſs 
tory of France,” is ſtill continued, 
and exhibt-s a circumbantial yiew of 
mauy inerelting characters, events, 
and revolutions, Thoſe already 
zubliſted come down to the firit 
Book of the Memoirs of Philip de 
Conines.- —-The abbe Gerard's 
« Letters from a Father to his Son, 
concerning the molt intereſting Facts 
and Events of Univer{al Hiſtory, 
vols. I. and II.“ contain an admir- 
able ſelection of ſuch circumſtances, 
in the hiſtory of the world, as are 
moit worthy of attention, trom the 
creation to the year 1209 betore 
Chriſt, The facility with which 
he conducts his reader through the 
labyrinth of antiquiry, his learned 
and judicious iIuitrations of every 
intereſiing period and object, and 
the uſetul moral lefſyns which he 
con- 
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continually inculcates, entitle his la- 
bours to a very high ſhare of com- 
mendation, We (hail be happy to 
atcnd our ingenious author through 
the remaining volumes of his agrer- 
able and inſtructive work. -M. de 
la Place's election of Fugitive 
Pieces i» Hiſtory and Literature,“ 
do not appear to us to deſerve the 
applauſe which hath been beſtowed 
upon them. They are light and 
tritting; and the authenticity of 
ſome of the anecdotes which are 
inferred in them, can be admitted 
only by the molt weak and credul- 
ous minds, - M. Mayer's “ Travels 
through Switzerland,“ -publiſhed at 
Paris and Amſterdam, are diltin» 
guiſhed by many ſentible remarks, 
and jult reflections, particularty, on 
the Kelvetic conſtitution ; and de- 
ſerre to be claſſed with the beſt de- 
ſcriptiaus which we have of that 
country. It muſt at the ſame time 
be acknowledged, that he hath taken 
Byeral advantage of the obſervations 
which have been made by preced- 
ing travellers, - In Claſſical Tranfla- 
tion, M. Larchei's French verſion 
of „ Herodotus, with hiflorical and 
critical Obſervations and Remarks, 
Kc.“ is a work of great merit, 
which is deſerving of, and will 
doubtleſs obtuin the approbation of 
the public. Part of a new edition 
of Brimoy's 4* Grecian Theatre, 
augmented by the entire Tranſlation 
of the Greck I'ragedies and Come» 
dies, accompanied with Compari- 
ſons, Obſervations, and critical Re- 
marks,” hath been publiſhed at 
Paris, by Meſſrs. de Rochefort, and 
du Thiel. This edi ion is particu- 
larly valuable, on account of the 
learned and judicious obſervations of 
M. de Rochefort on the genius and 
ſpirit ot the Greeks in reſpect to the 
drama, and his life of Eſchylus. 
We ur ſorry, however, to learn, that 
this excellent * renounces all 


further connection with this un- 
dertaking.— From count Turpin 
de Criſſe, licutenant- general of the 
king's armies, &c. the French na- 
tion hath received a tranſlation of 
«© The Commentaries of Cæſar,“ 
enriched with hiſtorical, critical, 
and military annotations and re- 
marks, in three volumes, quarto, 
In this ſplendid and valuable work, 
the text of Cæſar is taken from the 
edition of Dr. Clarke; and the 
tranflacion is that of Wailly, with 
cor;ections. The learned and live- 
ly author confines his remarks, 
chiefly, to the expeditions of his 
hero; in which he is led to point 
out his genius, capacity, and 
ralents, the intereſts and objects 
which he had in view, and his 
prog reſſi ve ſteps in the accompliſh. 
ment of them, In an introductory 
diſcourſe our author engages, with 
great ſpirit,” in maintaining the 
honour of the military proſeſſion.— 
We ſhall conclude our account of 
French literature, with announcing 
the publication of two elegant and 
beautiful performances, intended 
for the inſtruction and amuſement 
of the younger claſſes of readers. 
The firſt is “ Numa Pompilius, 
Second King of Rome, by M. de 
Florian.” This work is written ig 
imitatiun of Telemachus; and is 
intended to repreſent the life of a 
young prince, ſeduced for a time, 
by ambition and love, recovering 
from his deluſion, convinced of his 
offences againſt virtue and true 
glory, and becoming a wiſe and 
actfic ſovereign, he incidents 

in this piece, are entertaining and 
affecting; and it delivers leſſons of 
pure mortality, in a pleaſing and 
agreeable ſorm.— The other publi- 
cation to Which we referred, con- 
fiſts of ** Idyls, or Rural Stories 
by Mademoiſelle Leveſque,” The 
idyls deſcribe in unaffefted and 
charming 
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charming language, the innocence 
and happineſs of rural life; and 
are adapted to cheriſh the lovely 
affections of virtue in the tender 
mind, — 

In Spain, the ſpirit of enquiry 
and improvement, is making a 
rapid and uncommon progreſs. Of 
this fact we have ſ.tisfaftory teſtimo- 
ny in the patriotic encouragements 
offered by the &conomical Society 
at Madrid, for the beſt publications 
on ſubjects of national benefit and 
importance. Though it be not in 
perfect conſiſtency with our plan, 
we cannot deny ourſelves the plea- 
ſure of laying before the public, 
wo of the ſubjects which they have 
propoſed, as they contain friking 
marks of the revolution in ſentiment 
and taſte, which is taking place in 
that kingdom. The firſt is delivered 
in the following queſtion z What 
is the true Spirit of a Legiſlation 
favourable to Agriculture, Induſ- 
try, Arts, and the Commerce of a 
great Kingdom ? The other is for 
2 difſertation which ſhall ſhew, in 
the moſt ſatisfactory manner, the 
prejudice which a perpetual entail 
of a funded debt will bring on 4 
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kingdom; and which will peint 
out the beſt means to check and 
repair this misfortune moſt con» 
veniently, without producing greater 
evils.— With reſpect to iſh 
literature, we have to announce 
a continuation of the Memoirs 
on Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
duſtry, Economy, and experimen- 
tal Chemiſtry,” by D. Michel Je- 
rome Suarez, and The V. 
and VI. volumes of the Spaniſh 
Flora,” originally undertaken b 

D. Joſeph Quer, and — 
fince his death, by Don Cazimir 
Gomes de Ortega, Theſe works 
are executed on a large ſcale, with 
uncommon induſtry and care, The 
former, in particular, is exceeding- 
ly intereſting and valuable.—Befide 
theſe, we have received an account 
of a Memoir of the Abbe Ca- 
vanilles, of the kingdom Valentiag 
reciting his Experiments on the Fi- 
bres, &c. of malvaceous Plants, 
of which he has made uſeful cords 
and twine, The pieces which he 
found beſt adapted to his purpoſe 
were, the ſida abutilon of Linnaus, 
and the malvactiſpa. 
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